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Single subscription one year - - $3 00 

Clubs of three “ - - - 8 00 

“ “ six “ ... If, 00 

“ " ten “ ... 20 00 

Misf" Payable invariably in advance. 

All Clubs, however, must be sent to one 

address. 

$sSr Each person making a club of six, shall 
have his seventh copy sent gratis, and each in¬ 
dividual making a club of ton, shall at the end 
of the year be presented with one volume of 
the Magazine complete, in fine gilt binding, with 
the name of the one to whom it is presented, 
stamped on the cover in gilt letters. All com¬ 
munications must bo addressed to the Editor 
at his residence, Columbus, Ohio. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAFTS. 

Pltae No. 1. — Fig. 1. 

The design of the Buggy here illustrated, is 
original with ourself, aud we present it to the 
coach making public as far superior in style and 
perfection of model, to anything of the kind 
now in use. ' 1st. The outline of the body is 
a composition of all the principle lines used in 
this department of manufacturing, viz: The 
Pla ne , the (Jirele, the Square, the Triangle find 
the Para/ellogram. 2d. Tho model is of such 
design as to give the front wheels every advan¬ 
tage in turning, and at the same time gives am¬ 
ple room for the feet of the passenger, and thus 
an elevated seat is retained. 3d. The light¬ 
ness of the body. 4tli. The simplicity of its 
construction; these are the four leading points 
which every practical carriage maker has con¬ 
stantly in view when building a carriage, and 
without them no four wheeled vehicle can be 
called a perfect machine. 

Pig. 1 is laid down to a scale ■} inch to the 
foot, therefore every experienced workman need 
not be told what the proportions of the side ele¬ 
vations arc, as lie can readily obtain every di¬ 
mension of the side necessary to execute bis 
work, by applying the rule of scale, and for the 
benefit of those who are not accustomed to work 
from the rule of a scale, we have given an ex¬ 
planation of the same in another column ot this 

number. . , . 

The side to this body is taken irom 1 J». pop¬ 
lar; the rocker from ash 1 \ in.; the seat, frame m 
bot tom is got out 2J by l _ Width of body over 
all in bottom of seat, 3 It. 2 in. _lbe lock¬ 
er is not seen at any point, as the side comes 
down even with the bottom of the rocker, all the 
way through, (except at the scroll,) where it. runs 
down perpendicularly, thus leaving the end ot 
the scroll extend out in front of the rocker aboil • 
2 inches. The great difficulty of bending a pan- 
uel to a scroll of this dimension, is the cause of 
having the end of the same project out past the 
rocker at this point. There is one moulding i 


in. run on the lower edge of the side the whole 
way around to the back part of tlie seat, then the 
moulding which forms the shape of the scroll and 
extending to the dash is cut as shown. No oth¬ 
er moulding, however, is cut in tho side above 
the one last described. A drupe-board of TJ 
inch wide is attached to the seat frame which 
makes the finish for the edge of the frame, and 
the joint between the frame and the side where 
the two are united. Two very light mouldings 
should be applied to the drupe-board. The 
oval projection in the side, immediately under 
the back pillar in the seat, is filled up after the 
back pannel has been bradded on, by means of 
a heavy piece of soft, wood, fitted in and finished 
witli an oval surface to correspond with the 
projection; the moulding (triangle,) in the 
side at the back part of the body is bradded on 
after the outside mouldings have been cut. 

The Painting of Fig. 1.—The scroll pannel 
between the mouldings extending to the dash, 
should be of light Lake color; the rest of the 
side should be tea green, with all the mouldings 
black; with a delicate white line run in each 
pannel in the side, within J in. of the moulding. 
The seat should also be of tea green, neatly lined. 
The object of having the scroll pannel lake, or 
of a different color, is for the purpose of making 
the design and arrangement of such pannel ap¬ 
pear the more prominent. 

Trimming of Fig. 1.—The seat and cush¬ 
ions with black enamelled leather, tuffed up 
with white bone or ivory buttons. The bows 
are covered with a very light article of smooth 
patent leather, neatly stitched on the inside. 
The drop curtain on the side of tho top is so ar¬ 
ranged as to he removed entirely by means of 
knobs, aud when it is not needed is taken off and 
placed under the cushions of the seat. All 
open calash tops should be thus constructed, oth¬ 
erwise when the top is thrown back and the car¬ 
riage is iu motion, the curtains are soon wore 
through by the perpetual vibration of the body. 
But when they can be removed, this difficulty is 
obviated. The head and curtain linings should 
he of sky blue cloth; the festoon or fringe curtains 
arc silk of fine quality, also blue. If a contrast 
is desired, a brown festoon is very appropriate. 

Prir.cs of Fig. 1. — % 175,00 and $200,00. 
Body, $12,00; Ironing, $14,00; Trimming, 
15,00; • Wheels, $0,50; Carriage parts, carved, 
$5,50. Wheels, No. 3; Carriage parts, No. 3. 

Plate 1. ' Fig. 2. 

Sliding Seat Calash. —Fig. 2 is a sliding 
seat Calash, with a style of body entirely 
new and different' from those now manufactured. 
The objections offered to this denomination of 
carriages, is, that the space between the two 
seats is so contracted, that it is destitute of com¬ 
fort to the passenger on the back seat. We have 
endeavored to obviate this difficulty by elevating 
the seats or iu other words, by dropping the 
foot-board to a much greater extent than iu the 


original. The narrow space must necessarily be 

retained, otherwise, when the front seat is thrown 
hack and the back seat is drawn forward, the space 
from the seat back would be much too _ great, 
and consequently make the body appear ill pro¬ 
portioned. But with the improvement we have 
made in the appearance of the side to the body, 
also, the arrangement of the foot-board to the 
back seat, it is made a handsome, light and con¬ 
venient family carriage, and one which we thin 
will demand a more ready sale than any other ve¬ 
hicle of this stamp now in market, for the reason 
that it is equally well adapted to two purposes; 
either a one or two seated carriage, which is a 
convenience much desired by every purchaser 
who is getting the same for a family conveyance, 
as it very frequently happens that lie wishes to 
use the carriage with but two persons, while at 
other times again, he wishes to use it with four 
or more passenger,s; and if lie can put himself 
in possession of a. carriage that can at any time 
be made to harmonize in appearance, according 
to the number of persons riding in the same, is 
certainly a very desirable object to be attained. 

It will bo seen that the front of this body is 
taken from Fig. 1, so, also, the seat and top. 
The construction of the body is about the same 
aa Fig. 1; the rocker, however, is exposed to 
view under the space between the two seats, as 
shown in the draft, aud the general finish is the 
same. The front seat is hung upon hinges, 
which permits it to rise or fall as the case may 
be. A handle is attached to the ends ol the le- 
volving seat in the form of an S, as wnl he seen E 
in the draft, for the purpose of raising or letting 1 
it back. When the wood work ot the body is 
completed, the irons upon which the seat is 
moved arc next applied; they consist ot tw< 
straps of iron If by i, which extend from one 
end of the body to the other, on the top pa 
projecting out over the edge of the side t inch; 
these irons are sunk into the wood, level mtnttie 
surface, and fastened by means of 1} v,0 ° 
screws; the holes being thoroughly countersunk 
to receive them, so that they ao not extend 
above the levc-1 surface of the iron; these straps 
of iron must of course be separated where they 
run across both joints of the front seat where it 
lets down into the body so that part of the strap 
which is let in and fastened to the seat can raise 
with it; thus when it is thrown back into_ its 
place, there will be a continuation of this iron 
upon which the back seat may be moved foi 
ward; the latter is then attached to these irons 
by means of four irons (one at each corner,) 
which are made from bar 1 by 1 inch, cut off m 
pieces about 6 inches long, the ends of which 
are bent in square book form, to fit the projec¬ 
tion of the iron already described, and are fas¬ 
tened to the seat with a light holt and one wood 
screw in each; a stop is fixed at each end of the 
straps of iron upon which the seat slides, to pre¬ 
vent it from moving too far either one way or the 
other, and thus the seat is made moveable. If 
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the closed seat and top be preferred, they can 
be applied; but owing to the heavy and sluggish 
appearance of this style of finish to this body, we 
have substituted the open seat and top as much 
more becoming to a carriage of this class. The 
toe-board to this body at front step might be 
drawn 1 in. higher. The object of its being 
thrown down so low, is for the purpose of giving 
all the feet room possible. 

Prices of Fig. 2. —$200,00 and $225,00. 
Body, $14,00; Ironing, $16,00; Trimming, 
$16,00; Wheels, $6,50; Carriage parts, carved, 
$6,50. Wheels, No. 3. Carriage part, No. 3. 

Piate No 2.—Fro. 3. 

Crane Neck Rcokatoay .—The design of this 
carriage is taken from the original crane neck 
front to coaches of the heavier class, and is one 
we think, which will meet the universal appro¬ 
bation of city manufacturers; this is a panuel 
body. However, that part extending from the 
door forward, and forming the scroll, is the con¬ 
tinuation of the sill or bottom side. Owing to 
its extreme length, this sill is joined at this 
point in order to prevent the inconvenience of 
handling so long an unhandy piece of work. The 
rocker runs straight across the top part of the 
scroll in front, which forms the bottom of the 
seat. No side whatever is constructed to the 
front seat above the side or scroll pannell; the 
finish being a plated arm of iron as represented 
in the draft. There is a partition across this 
body at the back of the front scat, which is con¬ 
structed so as to bo moveable. 

T!ic annexed engraving 
is a half view of the back, 
which will give the work¬ 
men an idea of the fin¬ 
ish; also, the width of the 
body, &e. The body in 
front rests upon the spring 
bar. 

Painting of Fig. 3.— 

The most becoming style 
of painting a body of this 
class, is to apply a dark 
lake or bottle green to the 
lower pannel in the back 
quarter, extending across 
the bottom door pannel, | 
and continue around tog 
the end of the scroll, and 

from this point to the end of the dash, black. 
So, also, every other portion of the body, inclu¬ 
ding the top part of the pannel in the door. The 
object of this is to present to the inspector’s eye 
at first glance, the harmonious curves and gene¬ 
ral design of the scroll pannel. Much depends 
upon the stylo of painting a body to make its 
leading points appear the most prominent. By 
adhering to this rule, the form of the body is at 
all times visible to the eye, so far as it is capable 
of comprehending the different colors applied. 

The Tr imming to Pig. 3.—The most fashion¬ 
able style of trimming these carriages when there 
is a division separating the front scat from the 
interior, is to trim the former with drab or black 
leather, and the latter with cloth or serge to suit 
the fancy of the purchaser; the head lining in¬ 
variably plain. The diamond form and French 
roll is still the approved style for the back and 
side quarters. J- E. M. 

Prices .—The carriage when finished, $500,00; 
Body, $55,00; Ironing, $38,00; Trimming, 
$30,00 to $40,00. Wheels, No. 5. Carriage 
Fo. 5. 

Prate No. 2.—Fig. 4. 

Korku way—Four Passenger .—This is a plain, 



light, and convenient family carriage, with cur¬ 
tain doors, and sometimes with pannel up the 
back; but when finished as a plain and cheap 
rockaway, this is omitted. The arrangement un¬ 
der the front seat, by which the wheel is permit¬ 
ted to pass partly under the body when in the 
act of of turning, is a desirable point to be at¬ 
tained in carriages of this order. It is got up 
with solid side and without sills; this rocker 
could be made out of straight pieces and joined 
at two points, viz: At the front of the door in 
the lower corner, and thus obviate the difficulty 
of being cut off by the grain of the wood; and 
the only crooked piece in the rocker would be in 
front. This rocker, put together in the manner 
described, with the usual plate of iron on the in¬ 
side, would undoubtedly make it very substan¬ 
tial. The three oval figures in the side are sunk 
or cut into the panneis ] inch, and the surroun¬ 
ding edge fluted or rounded down to the surface 
of the sunken pannel; in place of the iron arm 
in the side at the back scat, one of wood can be 
substituted ; but the iron makes much the best 
finish. The width of this body over all is 3 ft. 
6 inches. 

Painting .-—The panneis in the body should 
be of a dark color, and the pillars, mouldings 
and the three sunk panneis black, relieved with 
several light lines drawn in the panneis. The 
carriage part the same color as the body, only 
one shade lighter and neatly lined. 

Trimming. —Black, blue, or brown enamelled 
leather is the most appropriate trimming for the 
seats, put in with squab, finished and tuffed up 
with metal buttons. The head lining and fes¬ 
toon curtains should harmonize with the color 
of the leather used in the seats; however, if the 
leather is black, they should be of a dark blue. 

G. H. M. 

Prices .—The carriage, $225,00 and $250,00; 
Body, $22,00; Sliding glass back, $25,00; Iron¬ 
ing, $20,00; Trimming, (squab) $19,00. 
Wheels, No. 4. Carriage part, No. 4. 
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TO THE COACH MAKING PUBLIC. 

In the editorial department of our last work, 
(the Coach-Makers’ Guide for 1854,) wo made 
the following statement, viz: That in getting 
up a new enterprise, great scope must always be 
left for improvement, as perfect excellence is on¬ 
ly attained by the elaboration of a first idea, and 
while we deem even this number of the Guide 
as far more comprehensive in its design, and 
elaborate in debate than any work of its nature 
now in existence, on cither side of the Atlantic, 
it is but the broad idea, capable of many i m 
provements, and with the public favor, certain to 
receive them. 

And now, having realized in our last publica 


tion, encouragement from the liberal bands of 
our brethren in all parts of the United States 
and Canada, even beyond, our original expecta¬ 
tions, and seeing, also, that the field in which 
we labor is sufficiently wide and abundantly able 
to maintain a moi'e extensive publication than 
our last issue, to be devoted exclusively to the 
ills and sciences of carriage manufacturing, we 
are prompted to put forth new energy and make 
good our promise of improving as we progress; 
therefore, we present to your consideration the 
first No. of “ Tub Coach-Makers’ Montiit.y 
Magazine.” The advantages this must have 
over a yearly publication are too apparent to 
need any explanation from our pen, as our pat¬ 
rons are already perfectly familiar with them. 
Nor need we here pause to speak of the benefit 
to be derived by every coach-maker in our land 
from a work like the one wo now place in your 
hands, as every one engaged in business lias id- 
ten felt the need of just such a publication, 
whereby he may at all times compete with the 
best styles and modes of building carriages, and 
few there are we fancy, who are not heartily 
willing to give their support fo a work properly 
directed in this channel- 

Wo are aware of the imperfections existing in 
our former efforts, but when our friends and pat 
rons take into consideration the fact that we aie 
the first on this side of the deep to engage in this 
enterprise, and that we were consequently com¬ 
pelled to launch our bark out into strange and 
unexplored waters, to sound and ferret, out the 
r ioht channel as best we could, wlievem to sail 
out into the broad sea of public favor, we think 
they will agree with us in saying, that we have 
done every thing that could reasonably be ex¬ 
pected at our bands, under those circumstances. 

The experience of two years in the manage¬ 
ment of this work, we think, has been sufficient 
to impart to us a knowledge of what will be ex¬ 
pected through our enterprise in future, and al¬ 
so, what is desired by the coach making public 
iu general, and in order to meet their wishes and 
receive their approbation universally, and also to 
obviate the difficulties which before stood in the 
way of the Guide as a. yearly publication, we 
have substituted that of the “ Coach-Makers’ 
Monthly Magazine,” and which shall be con¬ 
ducted in the strictest sense of the term, a sci¬ 
entific Journal, devoted to this class of mechan¬ 
ics. Every style and improvement in all parts 
of the carriage as last as they are originated, (in 
foreign countries as well as our own, shall re¬ 
ceive immediate place and mention in the Maga¬ 
zine, and thus we shall be enabledd to extend 
equal advantages to all engaged in the business; 
the reverse ol’this was the great objection to our 
works in their annual form, viz: After it was 
issued, all new designs which might originate 
could not he presented in our work until the 
coming year, thus the few who might be in 
possession of such knowledge or design would 
have all the advantages of the same, while the 
majority would have to receive if after it had 
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been extensively used by the few; or in other!make them the standard in every part of 
words, second hand. The monthly Magazinej the Union, consequently we shall make no pre- 
will therefore obviate this serious difficulty, for, tontions to attain an end so utterly useless, 
as soon as a new design is created, it shall forth- Let this bo our answer to the many oouniiu- 
with bo inserted and put into the hands of eve-; ideations we have received upon this subject, 
ry coach-maker who is a subscriber to the same. | The prices we will furnish shall be those of our 


$ 


Should this number of the Magazine receive the 
encouragement we now anticipate, the next shall 
appear greatly enlarged. It is our design to 
make the monthly as interesting to the general 
reader as to the mechanic; one that will lie 
equally appreciated in the family circle as in the 
work-shops. Wo purpose having one depart- j 
ment devoted to the popular news of the day; [ 
another to interesting articles on various sub-1 
jeets from correspondents and others; also, select i 
poetry, &e., thus making it a monthly Magazine, ; 
containing more valuable information than any 
other now in existence. 

In conclusion, may we not therefore ask of 
each subscriber whose approbation this number 
iiiiiy iiicctj to exert liis influence in making 
a club among the journeymen in his own shop, 
and thus assisting us to make still further im¬ 
provements in our publications. Certainly each 
practical coach proprietor will feel it a duty as 
well as a pleasure, to extend his influence in be¬ 
half of such an enterprise. 

Wishing you all a happy New-Year, and that 
it may attend you with life, health, and pros¬ 
perity, we humbly bow, your obedient servant. 


own make, as received and paid on all illustra¬ 
ted. The prices connected' with our explana¬ 
tions require the work tube furnished in the best 
manner and of the first quality of materials. 


Table of wheels and carriage parts in our 
next number. 


HARD TIMES. 

Who has not heard these two unwelcome 
words repeated over and over again by almost ev¬ 
ery individual within the last six months — the 
cry is universal, but wo arc of opinion that hun¬ 
dreds of persons arc in the habit of making use 
of these terms without realizing their true mean¬ 
ing. Few of us, perhaps, have ever experienced 
what is strictly termed hard limes. Let those 
who are making so frequent use of the term, arid 
are dissatisfied with their present situation, road 
the article from our fair correspondent under 
this head, in another part of this number. Wo 
commend it to their perusal. 


TIIE SCALE. 

There is no possible manner in which the 
body maker can obtain clearer conceptions of the 
proportion of a body from a drawing, than by the 
rule of a scale. Wo therefore hope that all those 
unacquainted with the rule will give due atten¬ 
tion to the explanation we have given of the same 
in this number, as it will be essentially neoccs- 
sary for all body builders to acquire a knowl¬ 
edge of this rule, and especially those who are 
and will become subscribers to the monthly 
Magazine, as it will be wholly conducted upon 
this principle, so far as the drawings arc con¬ 
cerned, consequently, the dimensions of no part 
of the carriage illustrated can be properly ob¬ 
tained without the workman understands the 
manner of applying the scale to which they arc 
drawn. 


THE DRAWINGS. 

In conducting the drawing department' of 
our Magazine, it shall be our constant aim to 
represent such (and only such) styles and de¬ 
signs as will meet the practical wants of the dif¬ 
ferent manufacturers, so that the drafts in each 
number will be equally applicable to those who 

are confined to the construction of ordinary work, 
as that denomination of manufacturers who de¬ 
vote their attention exclusively to building the 
more elegant and expensive class of carriages, 
thereby making it of equal importance 
and advantage to the small as to the extensive 
j proprietor, and thus we hope to be able at all 
times to meet the approbation of our patrons 
I universally. 

"notice. ’ 

Will our friends who remit money have the 
kindness to send us notes which are current 
here, viz: New York, Virginia, Ohio, and all 
New England Banks, which arc current at home, 
or gold, which is safer currency. Many adopt 
the latter in paying for the Magazine, and for¬ 
ward gold dollars. All Southern and Western 
money is heavily discounted in our market, 
Wc therefore hope that those of our patrons who 
reside in the latter countries will thus endeavor 
to ageomnunodato us. 


PRICES OF WORK. 

By the almost universal request of our subscri¬ 
bers, especially thoso West and South, we have 
submitted to comply with tlieir wishes in giving 
the price of all the work we illustrate, also, the 
journeyman’s fee iu each department on the same, 
(except the painter who is generally employed 
by the week, at from $10,00 to §18,00.) 
As wc have before informed our readers, we ob¬ 
ject to giving a table of prices, and present them 
as a standard by which our bvetheron in all parts 
of the country should be governed; this, in our 
estimation, would be laboring to accomplish an 
impossibility, for the reason that work and 
material in one country, costs more (or less) 
than in another; therefore it is out of the ques¬ 
tion to establish a regular system of prices and 


THE HISTORY. 

In this number we have commenced our histo¬ 
ry of the Coach, which wc doubt not will great¬ 
ly interest every carriage maker who is curious 
to know what the productions of his follow 
craftsmen were like iu the past ages of the world. 
Wc have devoted much time and labor to make 
this part of the Magazine both instructive and 
interesting to its readers. The object of our in¬ 
troduction to the history in this number, is to 
present the reader with facts which led to the 
discovery of vehicular locomotion and its gradu¬ 
al improvement through the different ages, un¬ 
til it arrived at a certain degree of perfection, 
which will enable him better to appreciate the 
historical facts we shall hereafter produce, touch¬ 
ing the subject. 

TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Those of our friends who have so kindly con¬ 
tributed various drafts and valuable articles to 
our Journal, have our heartfelt gratitude for the 
lively interest they have exhibited in behalf of 
our publications, and respectfully ask all others 
who leel the same interest in our enterprise, to 
extend to us so far as they are capable of doing, 
the like favor, which will greatly enable us to 
make the Magazine still more attractive and in¬ 
teresting. 


Si i, von & Dole’s Patent Hub Boiuno 
Machine. — The object of this Machine is to cut 
out the hubs for the insertion of the boxes. We 
have one of them in our possession, and after 
having tested its utility wc arc satisfied of its 
practical worth. We have seen and tried 
many different kinds of machines for this pur¬ 
pose, and never yet have wc laid our hands up¬ 
on one that proves so perfect and correct in ev¬ 
ery respect as that of Dole’s Patent. It is small, 
requiring no more room than an ordinaly augu, 
and is as readily applied to the work. The price 
of this valuable machine is but §15. YV e hear¬ 
tily recommend it to our patrons. Wc shall fur¬ 
ther speak of it in our next, 
in this number. 


Sec advertisement 


jjgy It will be seen by referring to our Pros¬ 
pectus lbr the Monthly, that wc have issued the 
Magazine in a far better style than we had 
promised to do. In place of sending the paper 
of eight pages and the two plates in separate 
parts, wc have at a heavy expense bound them 
together in a neat cover, beautifully printed, 
which wc think a decided improvement to the 
plan wc proposed. Having therefore fulfilled 
our promise to the fullest extent, we trust Hi 
our patrons will not be indifferent as to extend’ 
ing their influence so far as practicable in assist¬ 
ing to increase its list of subscribers. We are 
contemplating still further improvements, which 
certainly shall be made, if it is properly sup¬ 
ported by the craft. It is our desire to make 
the Coach-Makers’ Magazine a journal that will 
do honor to that numerous class of mechan¬ 
ics for whom it is designed. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER. 




MISS VIRGINIA WATSON, of Pa. 
JAMES MORELAND, of Michigan, 
g. N- SLOAN, of Virginia. 

G, H. MULLER, of New York. 
JOHN E. MANLEY, of Conn. 


Our old friend, S. T. J. Coleman, of 
Cincinnati, is still busily engaged in the maim 
faeture. of .Bolts, Clips, &c., for the convenience 
of the craft, which (as usual) he offers on the 
most reasonable terms. Wc sincerely recom¬ 
mend his establishment to the coach making 
public as well worthy of their patronage. 


itGjr' Wo have but space in this number to 
direct the attention of our readers to the Coach 
Hardware and Trimming establishments adver- 'hove, that the latter arc best adapted for 
tried in this issue. They arc extensive houses 
and can furnish anything iu their line on the 
most reasonable terms. Wc shall notice them 
in our next. 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ V. W./ ; of Pa. —. Wo ; 3 I 1 all be 

pleased to give room to your articles. Accept 
our thanks tor those already received. 

u 3Ir. E. D.” ov Illinois.—T he receipts of 
coach painting you will find in the last No. of 
the Ooarh-Makers’ Guide, 1854. 

“Mfissivs. D. L. & Co.,” of Mien.— Wc 
would recommend you to Messrs. Boyer, Simon- 
tori &; Co., of Cincinnati, 0., where you will find 
any variety of Hubs, Spokes, Felloes, Shaft*, 
Bows, &c. &c., on reasonable terms, 

“C W- Ni,” of Pa.- —Your article is at 
hand, and shall receive due attention. 

“Jj. A Co.,” of N. 0.—The principle car¬ 
nage repositories in New York city arc Messrs. 
Wood ifc Tomlinson, Lawrence, l.Iam, Steven¬ 
son and several others equally extensive, all sit¬ 
uated on Broadway. 

«jj, jj M./’ of Lv.— A small portion of 
Drier an in Receipt No. 0, in 0. M. G., 1854, 
will make your varnish dry in as short space of 
time as you may desire. However, no varnish 

about a carriage should dry under eight hours: 
otherwise it in sure to crack. 

(< P. S. C.” of Ia. —Everett’s Patent Coup 
ling L well adapted to light carriages, and fur¬ 
thermore it is our opinion that no light Buggy 
should bo constructed without its application 
Wo have tested many of them, and are highly 
pleased with its operations. 

«|). [).,” of Ohio. — Mr Hubbard’s ad 
dress, we believe, is Rochester, N. Y. His im¬ 
proved Carriage Springs will be noticed. 

“Mr. L. 8.” of Queiuco, C. E.—Perhaps 
IV o may visit your city in February next. Our 
respects to friend N. E: 

“J. E. P.,” OF Mich. — Yours is received. 
Our answer to your inquiries as to tlio proper 
time for cutting timber for carriage work, &c., 
. will appear soon. 

“0, W. 1>.,” of Ala. —Wo know of no 
such patent,right in carriages. Should be pleased 
to see your design. 

“J. B. S.‘” of S. C.— Your suggestions res¬ 
pecting the plans and designs of Coach Shops 


For tlio Coach-Makers* Magazine. 

HIGH CARRIAGES AND SHORT PER¬ 
CHES. 

Me. C. W.Saladee: —Upon,seeing that you 
now assume tho position of Editor of the Coach 
Makers' Monthly Magazine, and believing that 
you are fully capable of executing that office to 
the highest satisfaction of tho mechanics for 
whom] you are laboring, I have taken this liber¬ 
ty of asking your opinion upon the construction 
of high carriages with short perches, and the ad¬ 
vantages (if any,) the extremely low carriages 
with long perches have over the former. The 
question to which I invite your attention is this, 
viz : Will a low carriage with long coupling ran 
easier (over the majority of roads))than one hung 
higher, and coupled short as possible; if so, what 
reasons would you assign. I have reasons to be- 

all 

kinds of roads, which reasons, perhaps, I may 
give to your readers after seeing your answer to 
the above. Your ob’t serv’t, 

S. N. 8. 


It affords us great pleasure to comply with 
the above request, knowing that many carriage 
makers are of tho same erroneous opinion of our 
correspondent, especially the majority of the old 
fathers in our Israel seem to cling to this an¬ 
cient notion, and in order to illustrate our views in 
a manner to be easily comprehended, wc will turn 
the attention of tho reader to the imperfections 
in the modern stage coach, which is a vehicle 
constructed preoisley to the approbation of our 
correspondent, and hero permit us to remark,that 
iu the present advanced state of science, when 
the most enlightened views seem generally to 
prevail, and the slightest improvements in sub¬ 
jects of minor importance are eagerly received 

and encouraged, it is a most surprising eireum- i . . . , « i,i 

, , ... 1 dueo this friction or resistance; it is thereloic to 

stance that so much prejudice should still eon- 

tinuo to exist on the construction of stage coach¬ 
es. Not one step have these machines advanced 


to be illustrated in tho M 


agazme, 


shall receive 


our attention, and inserted in due time: 

“J. of Baltimore. The French 

rule for framing and constructing coach bodies 
will appear soon. 


towards improvement, for the last forty years. 

Improvement, us we understand it, approach¬ 
es towards comfort, safety, and jiraotical utility; 
Mr surely those alterations which have effected 
the means pf carrying three-fourths of the load on 
t.op, cannot lie called by the name of improve¬ 
ment, and we have only to refer to tho catalogue 
of accidents to convince us of the dangerous con¬ 
sequences arising from such constructions, and to 
show that this class of vehicles have retarded 
rather than advanced in improvement. As be¬ 
fore stated, there are many coach proprietors at 
tho present day who still hold to the notions of 
their ancient brethren, that a coach of high con¬ 
struction with tho wheels close to each other, 
will follow tho animal which is compelled to draw 
it, much lighter than a veiclile of similar con¬ 
struction and weight, upon a lower carriage, and 
with the wheels farther apart Now, both these 
opinions arc not only erroneous, and very detri¬ 
mental to safety, but absolutely increase the 
evil they arc calculated to obviate; as it is evi 
dent, that by raising the body of the vehicle, its 
liability to upset on either Side is greatly in 
creased, and by bringing tliewheels so clshe to¬ 
gether, the base upon which it stands is greatly 


contracted, and thus tho same liability of over¬ 
setting attends it. Let an unprejudiced in¬ 
dividual observe one of the modern stage coach 
es when burthened with eight or ten passengers 
and a largo quantity of luggage on the top, thus 
being elevated ten or twelve feet above from the 
ground, oronoof those high constructed u 0” 
spring coaches still in common use throughout 
the Southern States, with its elevated burthen as 
it is moving from him, tottering from side to 
side, upon a base of 6 ft. by 4 ft. 6 or 8 in., and 
vibrating too and fro according to the slightest, 
unevenness in the road. What would be the 
first impression in the observer’s mind in con ¬ 
templating such an awkward position. Would 
he feel surprised at the frequent occurrences <4 
oversetting? No, but would wonder that such 
accidents did not occur more frequently. 

If carriage makers who entertain this opin¬ 
ion, before they persist in subjecting tho public to 
the unnecessary evils arising from carriages of 
high construction and short couplings, would 
but listen to a few plain observations, they must 
be convinced the advantages so pertinaciously at¬ 
tributed to these vehicles are founded entirely in 
error,—indeed, a few moments reflection is alone 
sufficient to dissipate such wild and extravagant 
notions. We have only to consider a little the 
nature of the resistance to motion, or in other 
terms, the opposing forces to the draft of the 
horse. By far tho most opposing of these resist 
auees, we are well aware, arise from tho friction 
produced by the asperity of the roads and hill-’ 
over which the coach must pass. With the. as¬ 
sistance of the wheels and axles we greatly iti¬ 


the construction of those parts of the machine to 
which our attention must be directed, to lessen 
the horse’s draft, and wo should liko to hear in 
what sense it can be contended that the kind of 
vehicle under consideration is capable ol attain¬ 
ing this much desired object. Can any practical 
coach-maker be bo inconsistent as to suppo f,e > 
that the moving power of the wheels can be in¬ 
creased by running one nearly against the other, 
and elevating tho load upon them? If the f> uV ' 
face of the road was perfectly level and smooth as 
ice, the coach would then require very little pow¬ 
er to move it; the only opposing force being atmos¬ 
pheric resistance. The advantages of a low car¬ 
riage over a high one, under such circumstance,n 
are too obvious to receive further notice ,u " 
deed, many instances are on record, ot high 
coaches having been blown over on level roads 
by the power of wind alone. Is it not therefore 
evident that it' tho specific weight of the ve¬ 
hicle is the same, the wheels of equal height, 
and tho springs of similar elasticity, that the low 
coach must follow the horses with less resistance 
than one of high construction '! 

Now, with respect to the other presumed ad¬ 
vantage,—that of short perches. The fallacy 
of this opinion might bo shown, by making a few 
experiments with a common timber carriage 
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drawn by a weight running over the roller of a 
well. First, let the hind wheels bo brought 
close to the front ones and attach sufficient weight 
to the end ot the rope to draw tire carriage for¬ 
ward. Next, move the kind wheels as far back 
as the perch of the timber carriage will allow, 
and repeat the experiment, and it will be found 
that the same weight will move the carriage as 
before. 

The great disadvantage which must necessari¬ 
ly attend the use of short carriages, are owing to 
the greater preponderance of weight being thrown 
upon the front or hind wheels, when passing 
over uneven roads or in ascending and descending 
hills. Thus, suppose the front wheels to fall in¬ 
to a hollow in the road; the greartor portion of 
| the weight of the vehicle is thrown suddenly up¬ 
on them, and when the horses by extra exertion 
have raised them out, the hind ones descend into 
I the same position, and the greater proportion of 
the weight is then thrown upon the hind part, 
owing to the great elevation of the front; the 
consequence therefore is, that the horses are 
compelled to raise the same weight twice out of 
the Bame hollow in the road; then the reader will 
readily perceive the great advantages of low car¬ 
riages and long cuplings over high ones and 
short porches. First—it is not so easily upset. 
Second—much more convenient for tho passen¬ 
ger in stepping in and out of the carriage. 
Third—being long coupled it follows the horses 
with less resistance over all kinds of roads. 
Fourth—the long coupling relieves the wheels 
from the sudden shock they must otherwise re¬ 
ceive, by tho whole weight of the carriage being 
thrown at once upon cither the front or hind 
ones and thus have a great tendency to strain 
them. Those are tho reasons wo assign in sup¬ 
port of our opinion, that a low carriage with long 
coupling is far superior in every respect, to 
tho carriage of high construction and short 
perches. 


THE SCALE. 

The annexed engraving i. 
Iwhich the drawings of (hi 
on made, also, t.h 


tin; scale to 
No. have 
i will follow 


erofour worii 


the 


lit. In ti 

,«0. 51. LL,” 18b;i, we attempted to give 
tho workman every dimension necessary 
JSto execute his work, without reference to 
Ha scale of any kind, as the drawings to 
that number Wore not laid down to a 
scale. Finding that this was an imper¬ 
fection, the following number for 1854, 
was drawn to this scale, the application 
of which wc explained in as plain and 
comprehensive a manner as wc were ca¬ 
pable of doing; but somehow we have re¬ 
ceived a number of letters from our sub¬ 
scribers, asking why wc did not give the 
dimensions of the work illustrated on 
our charts, as wc did the year before. 
If they have examined the book, to the number 
for 1854, and did not readily perceive that the di¬ 
mensions of each or all the drafts are given to 
the fullest extent by this rule of scale, we have 
only to say that their comprehension is ex¬ 


tremely short. Wc did not, (nor shall we in fu¬ 
ture) state the number of feet and inches which 
proportion the side elevations, as this is perfect 
mockery to every experienced workman, when 
tho drawings from Which he is working arc drawn 
to a scale; tor thus ho can obtain any dimension 
lie wishes, with as much satisfaction as though 
he was taking his measurement from a carriage 
already built and completed. The simplest man¬ 
ner of getting any dimension from the draft is to 
make a rule out of a delicate piece of hard wood 
or bone, if convenient, and work it about t by 
l, and cut the scale upon it as shown in the above 
engraving. First, make the rule 3 inches long, 
and divide it into six half inches, and one of 
these spaces at either end divide into twelve 
parts. The J- in. space you call 1 foot and each 
of the twelve parts you call equal to 1 in. on the 
common rule. With this rule you can then 
measure any part or portion of the draft you 
like. Thus any dimension is correctly obtained 
from the draft. For example, a wheel measures 
by the common rule, two inches in diameter; you 
will understand this according to the above scale 
to be a four foot wheel, being four half inches in 
diameter, (4 feet.) Wc trust this explanation 
will appear comprehensive to those who have 
written us, and all others who do not understand 
the rule. 

For Srtlatleo'ji Magazine. 

Mu. Saladee; 

Jtcspccted Mir:- —The following 
rule for setting an axlo properly, and so as to 
have tho spokes from the hub to the ground 
stand perpendicular, &o,, may prove of some 
importance to many of your numerous patrons 
engaged in the business, and should you consid¬ 
er ,it worthy of notice, give it a corner in your 
Magazine. 

FjXI’UANATI ON OF TUB IvULE. FtG. 1. 1 

^represents the timber from which the 
axle is designed to [be made, the bottom 
part of which is plained oil’straight, (if the 
axle is to be crooked, then a pattern is 
necessary, to which, tho rule is applied 
'in the same manner as tho straight one 
now under consideration,) then draw line 
3 square across the sido which is tho back 
of the hub, from tliis measure the length 
of the hub and make another square line 
as Fig. 9, then ascertain the distance from 
[the back of the hub to the' front of the 
spokes, or mortices of tho spoke, and 
draw line Fig. 5; this done, draw line 8 
near about tho centre of tho axle. Hav¬ 
ing ascertained the semi-diameter of tho 
[wheel, you will measure that distance 
from the cross lines at Fig. 5 to fig. 2 on 
[line 8, and draw another square line 
heross the axlo at this point, as shown in 
fig. the next step in order will be to as- 
lertain the dish of the wheel you intend at¬ 
taching to the axle, which mark from line 
\ on line 2, and make a dott, then draw 
ine 4 from the last dott made at fig. 2, 
'o that it will intersect the cross lines at 
ig. 5, this line 4- you make tho centre 
f tho arm or spindle, the size of which 


>f the 
2 


spokes; 6, the bottom or bearing part of 
arm; .7, top of the arm; 4, center ot arm; 
semi-diameter of the wheel and dish; b, tlie 
parallel lino from which to work,—thus you ob¬ 
tain a perpendicular spoke to any sized wheel. 
No matter what tho dish or length of the hub or 
size of tlie box or boxes in the hub, a desideratum 
not attainable by the old rule, or any rule that 
does not recognize dish of wheel, length of hub 
&c. You will readily perceive, if you have a 
perpendicular spoke, that the space from the 
front of the spoke to the back of the hub, should 
bo deducted from the width of the track, which 
will under all circumstances give you tho correct 
distance between shoulders. 

The above rule is also applicable to iron axles, 
by first making the draft upon a board according- 




i.y- 


Truly yours, 


J. 51 
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Iiusii Jaunting Car. 

The above might properly bo called the Irish 
Omnibus, as it is to the citizens of Ireland what 
the four wheeled omnibus is to those ol Ameri¬ 
ca, viz; a public conveyance in large cities. We 
arc informed by various travelers, that this Irish 
Jaunting Car is an exceedingly plesant convey, 
mice; being very light and bearing but slightly 
upon the horse; and remarkably safe as well as 
convenient. Its manner of construction is such 
as to make it very convenient for the passengei 
to get on and off, so much so, that it is frequent¬ 
ly done while the machine is in motion. I t is 
invariably driven with one horse; the driver oc¬ 
cupies a small scat or box intended expressly lor 
him in front, and the passengers sit back to 
back. The space as seen between the two 
seats, is designed for the accommodation ol any 
luggage or bagage that the passenger may wish 
to carry. In case only one passenger should 
ride, the driver places himself on flic opposite 
seat in order to balance tlie veichlo as much as 
possible; otherwise, the motion of the machine 
would be very awkward. 

The public cars of Mr. Biaucomo have, to a 
great extent, displaced the regular coaches, and 
arc to bo encountered In every district in the 
southern portion of Ireland. In form they rc- 


is obtained from this Jino at both butt and point, | lSCm ble the common outside jaunting ear, hut a re 


the space h'oiii line n to line il should bo multi 
plied by 2 tor botlijavmg, and subtracted from tlie 
measurment of the track from outside to out, 


calculated to carry from twelve to sixteen per¬ 
sons; drawn by throe horses, and travel at the ■ 


where tho wheels bare on the ground, which will rate of seven miles per hour. J hey are entirely 

* . l 1 • l i*i V. \ i ,i. ii * 1 ,><? „ 1..,.. .. * V_ 


give you tho desired distance from shoulder to 
shoulder. I will here define tho meaning of 
oacli line drawn in the cut, which will assist the 
reader in readily comprehending it. Lino 3, back 
of the hub; lino 9, front of hub; 5, front of 


open, but by the aid of a huge apron, considera¬ 
ble protection against tho rain is afforded, and are 
represented in all respects as a decidedly conven¬ 
ient traveling vehicle. 






































































Hindoo (LuntiAOE oj? Asia. 

The above represents a Hindoo Gentleman’s Carriage, as seen iu the 
streets of the city Ava, of Asia. The streets, (says a late Missiouay wri¬ 
ter,) of Ava. cross each other at right angles, anti are wide, straight and 
clean, but not paved. The centre is kept clean and smooth for footmen, 
whilojthe sides right and left are appropriated to wheel carriages, elephants, 
&c. f have seen no horses used for draft, but handsome bullock carria¬ 
ges are used by the wealthy. Tho above is a representation of one. of the 
most expensive kind of pleasure vehicles constructed, having seats richly 
lined with velvet, arched top with red cloth, beautifully figured. The 
body is made and inlaid with silver and brass, and the wood ingeniously 
engraved and carved, with wheels of modern stamp. There is another 
kind of carriage to he seen hove, used by the Bumiau gentlemen. 
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j impediment with the utmost facility. Strange as it may seem, it, is very 
I light upon the horse, which is also bestridden by a, postillion or atliicro 
| When traveling any distance upon the road, a second horse is added on 
; tho left, abreast and attached to the Volante, by means of a whiffletreo and 
traces. When there are two horses in this style, the postillion rides the 
i 011(3 to the left, leaving the shaft horse free from all weight save that of the 
j vehicle. When the roads have become particularly bad, and there is more 
; than the usual weight to carry, of baggage, &c., a third horse is often at- 
j bicbcd, but he is still placed abreast of the others, to the right of the 
i shaft horse, and guided by a bridle rein in the hands of the culiwro. The 
I Spaniards take great pride in these volantos, especially those improved for 
! city use, and they are often to be met with, elaborately mounted with sil- 
; ver, and in many instances with gold, wrought with great skill andbeau- 
j ty. There were volantes pointed out to the writer, of this latter charac- 
| tor, in Havana, that could not have cost less than a thousand dollars each. 
A Volante equipped in this style, with the gaily dressed ralisero, his 
scarlet jacket, elaborately trimmed with silver braid, his highjack boots, 
with silver buckles at the knee, and monstrous spurs upon bis heels, with 
rollers an inch long, makes quite a dashing appearance; especially if a 
couple of black eyed creole ladies happens to constitute the freight. Thus 
they direct their way to tho Taconpasm to meet the fashion of tho town at 
the close of tho day, almost the only out door recreation for tho sox. 

MISG E E E A N E O U S . 

31k. SaJjADKK— Jhm’Hir: —An evening or two ago as father returned 
from tho office he brought with him one of your prospectuses for the New 
Monthly Magazine, to be edited by yourself, and devoted to coach-making. 
Jle has boon a subscriber and a great admirer of your publications over 
since you commenced them. Finding that part of your Magazine is open 
to miscellaneous articles, .1 have thought of a subject, and have taken the 
pains to write the following article for your January No., and should you 
consider it worthy of room in the miscellaneous department, and can per¬ 
suade yourself to think that the fomenine pen is not unbecoming in 
i a Magazine devoted to thc’arts and science of Ooach making, I must con- 
j less I would feel a certain degree of pride to see it in your columns. 

Yours, Ac., V. W. 


UK 


JZ-i 


jklRSlAN G kntdkmkn’s Gaisiuaoe. 


bodies are framed with timber, with bamboo yoke and the wheels i 
of wood; no iron being used in their construction—nevertheless, they arc 
looked upon 


Written I'm* .'■.aUt'-lc', 1 .» Mana/.iii':. 

11 Alt I > TIMED. 

.HOST and and doleful expression, we fancy will be 

euaucc of many a weary 
contents of hi;.; incmorun 
■day evening of tno memo¬ 
rable year of 185-1, and beholds how extremely small is 
the accumulated sum of the past year’s da.il 
which to insure comfort in time of sic 
old age. 

Disheartened at the results of the past year, and ns ho is silently con 


, . • ’» V/,- I auu UUjLUI UJ \ 5 . j-l c.m'i 1 

■ Been to rest upon the couutcu 

■/- \ • 1 n cellun io as li c ispenisi 11 ;i- th c co 

‘■* uhi hook, oil the last Saturday 


y toil, by 
i joss or coming 


locidcdly handsome. Thoy arc without seats, of course, | tcmplating the dark prospects ot the one now budding, and almost ready 

, . . nicely matted or cushioned. The animals being used for to bloom into existence, ho is heard to exclaim, Ah, these are hard times, 

As , „;'pes‘s I rot along quite briskly. Around their necks arc strings of discouragingjtimcs for the mochauie, who must earn his bread only by the 
hells, the sound of which arc supposed to produce a greater effect in the! sweat of his.brow.jj j,Ouv renls are enormous, fuel mid flour extremely 
rnpici stride of those animals than all tho lash the driver might be capable j highland alljothcr’ provisions in proportion ! Certainly it cos Is me « pretty 


si rapu 
,f tipplyiu 


to ther hack, 



| sum to live comfortable, and it is hard, very hard, out of my twelve or 
j fifteed dollars per week, to accumulate even one hundred dollars out of 
j my year’s labor, independent of family expenses. 

i Really, I cannot sec how it is, replies his industrious little wife, with 
: a sad heart, [ am sure I economise iu every way ! am capable or doing. 
Yes, yes, replies the complaincv, and so do I. But wife these arc hard 

together with our landlord, 


yes, repli 

times, rich men like A 


- and C- 


they arc all right, notwithstanding. They don’t feel the change, but the 
mechanic who must work hard to gain a livelihood, he is the one who 
suffers. But stop, my brother, those arc ungrateful words tor you to uttei, 
Tnv Vai iw or n,v,", while you are surrounded by a thousand blessings. Your home may jo 

,, ,, |, .. «i . i; A , UA ' : simple-and unpretending, itis true; your dwelling may ho an humbe eot- 

,h' .fallen, ul -'I 1,0 hoc D at els throughout Cuba, has furnished 1 tago on the suburbs of the city, yet it wears a pleasant aspect; the walls 
us with a sketch ol the only pleasure vehicle used by the fomenine gen-! of the lowly habitation arc not decorated with costly papers of velvet 
try of Havana, i >ur cut represents one ot the latest style, called the Vo-1 finish, nor the windows with floured curtains of fine embroidery, theapavt- 
lante. M r. Ballou thus desenbes jt: “ it is difficult, without experi- i meets may have none of those luxuries, yet everything betokens neatness 

, u,-c, to form an idea of il.-. extraordinary case of'motion, or its nppropri- J and comfort.—Spotless curtains are folded over the windows, a cheap hut 
an ne; v to the peculinvitic •• of the country.” Relating to the ease of mo-! tasteful carpet covers the floor books and papers are lying upon the stand 
lion, Mi,a Bremen in one of her letters, said: “When .1 first saw the j in one corner, in short everything to make your homo comfortable and hap- 
rocking mol ion of I he vubmle. as it drove along the streets, I. thought it, py. Besides you arc in the prime of manhood, hale and vigorous, and have 
must he an extremely disnei ■■■ able carriage; but when I was seated in one, i abundant Strength to perform the toil which has fallen to your lot; dis- 
I seemed to myself rocking in a, cloud, i have never felt an easier mo-! ease has seldom laid his iron grasp upon you or any of the family circle, 
lion.” It makes nothing of the deep mud that always accompanies the i Death perchance has never entered your dwelling and stilled the bounding 
rainy .•‘■asnns, but with its enormous wheels, six feet in diameter, heavy j pulse—closed the bright eye—swept the rich bloom from the fair and vo- 
sbal’ts, and low phaeton-like hung body, it dashes over and through every I man tic cheek. Want has never shown- her ghastly visage there, those noble 
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boys and their dear little sister, have never known 
the agony of begging from door to door, or grown 
prematurely old with cares and trials of penury. 
JS r one of these sorrows have ever attended you, 
still you sorrow and repine because you must la¬ 
bor year in and out, for but little more than a, 
livelihood. Many blessings have been lavished 
upon you, after ail you seem to forget them andj 
wonder why wealth was so unequally divided! 
among the inhabitants of the earth. 

While the mechanic is thus indulging in] 
gloomy reflections of the past and forebodings 
of the future, his landlord is at the same mo-J 
ment sitting in his library, with bills, notes andj 
checks spread out before him, and wc behold him | 
examining them with an anxious and troubled 
look; finally bo pushes them abruptly aside, and 
with an air of extreme dissatisfaction exclaims 
“bad luck—a costly block of buildings which 
produced high rents, are suddenly reduced to 
ashes. Yes, and here is this speculation in which 
1 have been engaged lias proved an entire fail¬ 
ure; also, Mr. i)., who is largely indebted, has 
become bankrupt.” And as the rich man counts 
up bin losses, notice how dark grows his brow, 
his property seems to him as disappearing like 
the molting snow, and though he is now the, 
possessor of a princely fortune, ho imagines pov-' 
erty is staring him in the very face. “ How 
heavy my cares,” he mentally exclaims, “if I 
had no more than my tenant, yonder, I should 
be at case; he experiences none of the burthens 
which arc perpetually harnessing my mind, and 
when he lays him down to rest, his thoughts are 
free to roam as the air he breathes.” But these 
are hard times, who ever saw such hard times? 
Was there no voice within the miserly soul which 
bade him take back the desponding words? 
Around him falls the light of the costly lamp 
with subdued radiance, reflecting its brilliancy 
upon rare furniture and the wonderful works of 
art which ornament, his appartments. iivery- 
thiug throughout his entire mansion is on a scale 
of lordly splendor; none of his dear ones were 
suffering for the want of any luxuries which 
money could procure, and yet ho talks loudly of 
hard times, and closes his heart against the cries 
of the poor, that he may hoard up his. own 
gains. 

!n yonder alloy is a fifthy and most misera¬ 
ble but, whose occupants have been reduced to 
poverty and want. How desolate the habita¬ 
tion. As >vc gaze upon its ragged front and 
broken windows, we are curious to see the inte¬ 
rior. We enter, and behold! what a sight is 
stretched out before our vision—there in one 
corner on the floor is laid a comfortless bed, upon 
which is seen a child-liko form tossing too and 
fro with fevered brow; the young widowed 
mother with pale and care-worn face, is seated 
beside her child, watching over it with the ten¬ 
derness of a mother’s care, and even there by 
the couch of the dying she is compelled to lean 
over her plain sewing, or starve. What if those 
sudden spasms betoken death! What if the 
pulse fluttered feebly, and the dark eyes became 
dim; she must still toil on to procure the scanty 
nourishment of life. 

Oh, if the mechanic who is comfortably situ¬ 
ated, and whose family is enjoying health and 
happiness complains, or if the rich who murmur 
and cry out, hard times, could but hear the truit- 
less cries for bread, or behold the hundredth 
part of misery which is daily existing among 
their fellow beings, we imagine it. would learn 
them to bo thankful that they are what they are, 
and enable them to go on their way rejoicing, re¬ 
alizing the great truth, that. 


“ tie who lags when labor should he done, 

Or his appointed task would sliun, 

Commits a folly and a crime. 

A soulless slave— 

A paltry knave— 

A clog upon tho wheels of time, 

With work to do and store of health, 

The man ’» unworthy to he free. 

Who will not give, 

That he may iive, 

His daily toil for daily fee. 

No, let us work! We only ask 
.Reward, proportioned to our task ; 

Wc have no quarrel with the great, 

No feud with rank— 

With mill or bank— 

No envy of a lord’s estate, 

If we can earn sufficient store, 

To satisfy our daily need. 

And can retain, 

For age and pain, 

A fraction, wc are rich indeed. 

No dread of toil have we or ours, 

We know our worth, and weigh our powers, 
The more we work the more we win. 
Success to the trade, 

Success to the spade, 

And all who toil to live; 

And joy to him who at his task, 

Remembers (oil is nature’s plan. 

Who working thinks, 

And never sinks 
His independence as a man. 

Who only asks for humblest wealth, 

Enough for competence and health, 

And leisure when his work is done 
To read his book, 

By chimney nook, 

Or stroll at setting of the sun, 

Who toils as every man should toil, 

For fair reward, erect, and free. 

These are the men. 

The best of men, 

The men. you, all should strive to lie.” 

V. W. 


HISTORY OF THE COACH. 

INTRODUCTION. 

When we look around us over the great, world 
of mechanics, and behold that almost every 
class are in possession of a history, through 
which (like a powerful telescope,) they are en¬ 
abled to look back into the early ages of the 
world, and ascertain what the productions of 
their follow craftsmen were like, among the an¬ 
cient nations now slumbering in the dust and 
thereby note the progress and the improvements 
of the'art or occupation they profess, we are for- 
oiolc impressed with the fact that a work of a 
similar character will prove none the less useful 
and interesting to that class so familiarly known 
ill the nineteenth century, by the name, coach- 
makers. In view of this, and the fact that few 
persons (and indeed coach-makers themselves) 
arc acquainted with the history of the coach or 
are aware that wheeled carriages did exist and 
were in use hundreds of years before Christ 
wc arc induced to commence in this No. of the 
Magazine, a history of wheeled carriages, and 
continue the same till we have traced it through 
the many centuries past and gone, up to the 
present time. 

Carriages arc almost invariably supposed to bo 
of modern origin, and that, their existence is that 
of but a few years in comparison with other 
branches of the industrial arts. However, we 


expect to be able to show in the following pages, 
to the satisfaction of every thinking mind, that 
wheel chariots and coaches stand out in history 
among the earliest articles manufactured. It is 
true, that in the construction of carriages, (like 
every thing else) great improvements have fol¬ 
lowed the original desigus, and so much so in¬ 
deed, that the modern coach has become so 
widely different from the ancient, that the two 
seem not to hold the least relationship to each 
other. 

These facts have often presented the idea to 
our mind, that a wide and beautiful field was 
open for an extensive and interesting history ot 
the coach; and as we gaze out over this mamotli 
field and behold that it is destitute of a laborer 
to go forth and pluck the interesting flowers and 
curious shrubbery, which so abundantly covers 
its surface, and bind them together in a charm¬ 
ing bouquet to present to the carriage world, we 
have been induced to enter and volunteer our 
services, and as we have undertaken the. work 
which is now before us, wo will endeavor in our 
familiar manner, in due time to present to your 
mind, the fruits of our labors. 

By what we have already stated, the miud ot 
the reader is naturally led to inquire, from what 
source we expect to obtain the correct sketches 
of the first wheeled carriages over constructed ? 
We answer, that ourself, and every other individ¬ 
ual, who might undertake the task, would in all 
probability find it extremely difficult, if not ut¬ 
terly impossibly, to furnish the correct designs of 
the first wheel carriages created and brought 
into u>se. 

As before stated, carriages and chariots are 
considered among the earliest articles manufac¬ 
tured ; but nowhere in history are we furnished 
with information that will establish a full and 
correct sketch of the first wheeled carriages used 
among the ancient people. Still, we are pointed 
to a very early period of their existence, (fifteen 
centuries before Christ) and in addition to this, 
we are left with many of their designs, such as 
ehariots, carts, wagons, kc., as represented in 
works of ancient antiquities, and various histo¬ 
ries. We shall therefore make no pretension in 
the following pages to reach into the mysterious 
past any farther than history will lead us. 

But the object now before us is, (by the aid ol 
various historical works, written by men of dif¬ 
ferent nations, and among which is one furnished 
us by Mr. T. S. Waugh, of Tappah.aunock, Vo., 
written by W. B. Adams, of England, in 1807, 
and to which work we are indebted for much in¬ 
teresting information upon this subject.,) to bring 
up historical evidence by which to demonstrate 
the fact that carriages of some form did exist 
and were in use among the different nations, 
hundreds of years before Christ, and also to il¬ 
lustrate as correctly as the nature of tho case 
will admit, their manner and form of construc¬ 
tion, which will impart to the attentive reader a 
knowledge capable of forming an idea as to what 
tlio still more ancient chariots resembled. 

'We have already intimated, that progress 
followed in the track of the wheel carriage, as 
well as in that of any other department ot uian 
ufacturing. This is but very natural, from the 
fact that man, by whom all progress is put into 
execution, is by nature (not like the hard-work¬ 
ing beaver, who displays no more originality in 
the construction of his dam in our western for¬ 
ests now, than he did before Columbus landed 
upon tho shores of the New World, or like the 
swallow, who builds her nest no more skilfully 
now than she did before the flood, ) but a pro¬ 
gressive being, whose intellect is susceptible of 
unlimited improvement, and makes the accumu 
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latcd knowledge of the past, the starting point of 
future discovery. This readily accounts for the 
introduction of locomotion and the gradual im¬ 
provement which followed it from the first form 
of the lowest order, to the now defying and mag¬ 
nificent coach which so beautifully ornaments 
the streets of our cities, and brightens the face 
of civilized community 

But let us turn to notice what the facilities of 
early locomotion were like. It is evident that 
the earliest and simplest means of locomotion 
were the same in human beings as in the lower 
order of animals, viz: The muscular action of 
the limbs, and so long as they continue elastic, 
the act of walking was, to a certain degree, a 
source of pleasure; but when they become lan¬ 
guid and relaxed, it is equally a source of pain. 
Thus the frequent necessity of continuing loco¬ 
motion, after the muscles have become languid, 
must, as a natural consequence, have sot human 
invention at work at a very early period of the 
world for the purpose of devising a remedy, and 
the first undoubtedly was very imperfect. But 
among the earliest moans which presented them¬ 
selves was that of substituting for human mus¬ 
cles that of the lower orders of animals; such as 
were sufficiently strong to bear a human burthen 
—-thus commenced the act of riding horses 
asses, mules, camels, dromedaries, elephants, 
although the act of riding upon the three 
latter, be only the lesser evil than walking, and 
though the act of riding on the backs of the for¬ 
mer be a positive pleasure, still it is not a plea¬ 
sure at all times and under all circumstances; it 
is evident, therefore, that this tact must have put 
it into the minds of the early people, that some 
means of vehicular locomotion was absolutely 
necessary to obviate those difficulties in the way, 
and consequently set them to work early in con¬ 
triving some plan by which this much desired 
object might bo accomplished. 

We arc supported in the assertion that the first 
vehicular locomotion discovered was upon the 
water; for human beings residing on the banks 
of rivers, could not help observing the facility 
wherewith trees and other vegetable productions 
floated upon the surface, and moved with the 
downward current. Thus the observer would be 
led to construct a rude ralt, whereupon he might 
move on the bosom of the running waters, though 
a long period probably elapsed before the discov¬ 
ery or invention of the oar or paddle for the pur¬ 
pose of moving such construction, contrary to 
the current. After this was accomplished, the 
encouraged inventor was prompted to construct 
a more perfect contrivance than the raft, such as 
a dug out or hark canoe, and finally of leather, 
in order to make them light and durable; thus 
one step after another was locomotion introduced 
upon the water, and which was the only one in 
existence for a long time, as we read of boats 
and ships being in existence in advance of every 
other means of locomotion ; also, the expression 
of “King’s boats,_ Queen’s boats,” leads to the 
conclusion that this was the only means by which 
tlve nobility in those days rode out for pleasure 
f save that, already described,) and was considered 
by such a very excellent mode of conveyance. 
Row boats wore finally constructed with great 
taste and ingenuity, attended with enormous 
expense, and which arc still exclusively in use 
among the Turks and Arabs. 

But this was a mode of locomotion confined 
to a limited space, and consequently a desire for 
a vehicular locomotion by land was by no means 
unnatural, and accordingly the human mind was 
put into exercise for the purpose of devising 
some moans, which would lead to the accom¬ 
plishment, of t his much desired object. The first 


and most simple form which would naturally pre¬ 
sent itself would be a land raft or sledge, which 
if not heavily loaded would move in favorable 
localities with considerable facility, as over dried 
grass or green turf, ice, or on the hardened snow. 
In the northern countries, both in Europe and 
America, the sledge is constantly used upon the 
snow at the present day, for which purpose it is 
much hotter adapted than wheeled vehicles. In 
the Islands of Madeira the heavy pipes of wine 
are drawn oil sledges from the mountain vine¬ 
yards to the sea ports, and part of the driver’s 
business is to walk by the side of thorn with a 
kind of mop to keep the surface of the bare rock 
on which they run, constantly wet in order to 
diminish the friction. Another instance is the 
sledge used by the London brewers, drawn by a 
single horse, to convey barrels of lightweight. 
But it is evident, that except under peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, the friction of sledges is so great, as 
to cause a great loss of animal power, therefore, 
better vehicles must have been objects ol desire. 
In mountainous countries sledges could scarcely 
be used except down hills, accordingly in moun¬ 
tainous countries the next stage of progress and 
improvement must have been adopted, which 
was to take the sledge entirely from the ground 
upon which it is drawn, by horses or oxen, and to 
suspend it from the backs of two or four of them, 
by means of pack saddles and lashings. In Spain 
and Portugal, this rude vehicle is still to bo found 
under the form of the litora or litter, which is in 
fact a Sidan chair borne by two horses or mules, 
one before and one behind the poles upon which 
it rests being slung from the pack raddles. 




The Basterna. 

1 ho above is a kind of litter or palanquin, in 
which women were carried in the time of the 
Roman Emperors ; it resembles the Lcetica, but 
different in being a close carriage; it was borne 
by two mules, and similar vehicles are still in use 
on the continent. During the middle ages they 
were commonly used by the noble and the weal¬ 
thy, and our cut. represents a Royal Lifter, from 
a manuscript. 

At a very early age in England, those Baster- 
nads, litters, and Sedan chairs were extensively 
in use among the nobility of the land, and 
for such they were homo by men, lor traveling j 
&e. In the East the form changes from a chair 
to the more luxurious one of a. couch, and under 
the name of Palanquin. It constitutes the p v j n 
eipal vehicular conveyance of the rich, being 
borne by olive complected men, more capable of 
endurance than quadrupeds in an enervating 
el iin ate. 


weight of the passenger, and also the vehicle had 
to bo borne up as well as moved along. '.1 hose 
who navigated largo rivers in canoes wore occa¬ 
sionally obliged to lift them out of the water and 
carry them over land wherever falls or shallows 
interrupted the channel. 



The CoitAciiES. 

In such case the bearers would become sensi¬ 
ble of the disproportion of labor b« 

the act of paddling a canoe and tut ol cany mg 
it, and invention would be set to work 1 
duce a similar result with a land vehicle lo 
a mode of sustaining it as the water sustained 

lie who cuts down trees on the hill side, t- 
build his house in the valley, would natin.i y ll - 
mark the facility with which the rouni uin > 
rolled to the bottom of the hill, and also the ease 
with which they could he moved over the lc\e , 
when compared with flat timbers and large blocks 
of stone. To set in motion trees thus placed, i - 
is necessary to apply a level'. This would not be 
a tedious process of discovery, alter the example 
of the paddle, which acts as a lover in the water; 
but turf or soft ground would prove a very in¬ 
sufficient fulcrum to rest the lever upon, and the 
next process would naturally be that of cutting a. 
hole through the roller in which to insert the le¬ 
ver; the convenience of several holes in the oil - 
eumfevence of the roller would then become ap¬ 
parent, and thus would he formed an embryo 
wheel nave. It could not fail to be remarked, 
also, that the larger the roller, the greater the fa¬ 
cility for turning it, and consequently the larger 
the load that could ho borne upon it. There 
are few trees whose trunks are found of sufficient 
size and of a cylindrical form, without which 
latte)' consideration they would not. roll iu a 
straight line, but in the circumference of a circle 
oi larger or smaller size. 

| To he Continued] 
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Fig. 7 .—Rowlcifs Patent Sprtrig Buggy, 
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TERM© s 

Single subscription one year - - S3 00 

Clubs of three “ - - - 8 00 

“ “ six “ - - 15 00 

“ “ ten “ - - 20 00 

£&>”• Payable invariably in advance. 

J3@“ All Clubs, however, must bo sent to one 
address. 

Each person making a club of six, shall 
have his seventh copy sent gratis, and each indi¬ 
vidual making a club of ten, shall at the end of 
the year be presented with one volume of the 
Magazine complete, in fine gilt binding, with the 
name of the one to whom it is presonted, stamped 
on the cover in gilt letters. All communications 
must be addressed to the Editor (post-paid) at 
his residence, Columbus, Ohio. 

EXPLANATION OF THE DRAFTS. 

Plate 3. —Fig. 5. 

Phaeton Rockaway with Ilood Top. — The 
drawing bearing this number was sent us by a 
subscriber in Mass. The following is his des¬ 
cription of the same, including his approbation 
of our works : 

Me. Saladee: —I come to you an entire 
stranger, and without the least recommendation 
as to my experience as a practical coach-maker, 
(save what you may draw from the design I 
herewith contribute to your Magazine.) The 
motives which have induced me to address you 
at this time, is the high regard and approbation I 
feel towards the truly needful enterprise in which 
I am happy to see you engaged, viz : the editing 
and publishing of the “ Coach-makers’ Monthly 
Magazine,” and I am pursuaded to believe that 
the channel in which you are now guiding it, 
will result in giving universal satisfaction to its 
patrons. There are coach-makers enough in the 
United States (independent of foreign countries) 
to support a monthly Journal devoted to the 
craft, and I am also forcibly impressed with the 
conviction, that they are ready and always have 
been, to extend their aid and support to an enter¬ 
prise of this kind, conducted in a strictly me¬ 
chanical and scientific manner, and as the Coach 
Makers’ Magazine now appears, it cannot, in my 
judgment, do otherwise than meet the highest ap¬ 
probation of every practical mechanic in our fra¬ 
ternity and consequently their united support in 
sustaining it. Should my contribution meet youi; 
approbation, I may be able to furnish you with 
some matter occasionally that may prove to some 
extent interesting to your readers Having some 
years ago intended to publish a volume on Amer¬ 
ican carriages, I have collected many things ot 
interest and practical utility, all of which I shall 
with cheerfulness contribute to the Coach-ma¬ 
kers’ Magazine, if agreeable to yourself, since 
you are in the field. Hoping, yea, expecting to 
see you crowned with honor, and unlimited suc¬ 


cess in your glorious undertaking, for the onward 
progress and welfare of the craft, I remain, 

Your ob’t. serv’t. 

J. D. F. 

P. S. The following is a description of the 
draft enclosed. 

The object of this design is, 1st—to repre¬ 
sent an extension leather top. 2d—to retain a 
full door, either with sliding glass or curtain, the 
same as in all ordinary stand tops, and 3d—rep¬ 
resenting a variety of forms in the style of the 
body. As will be observed, the back part of the 
body is a correct miniature of the original Eng¬ 
lish'Phaeton, and the front with the dash, like 
all other rockaways of this class. At first sight 
the beholder imagines it to be a regular extension 
top, but a second look shows him the design is 
to give the appearance of the latter, while a 
standing top with all its advantages is retained. 
Thus it contains all the essential points which 
constitute the difference in American carriages, 
and these varieties thus combined in so simple a 
manner, are desirable objects to be attained. 

When the body is being constructed, the top 
is built on the same principle of all stand¬ 
ing tops only imparting to it the shape ol the ex¬ 
tension calash, which is done in the following 
simple manner. First, the two straight pillars 
on each of the doors are erected, across the top 
of which at a proper height, is formed the side top 
piece , which is got out 1 by 21 in., extending 
over the front scat, at any desired distance, and 
back far enough to take the back bow, which is 
lapped into it; tlic back bow being setup and at¬ 
tached to the ends of the top tie, braced in like 
manner. To attach the front] bow, the ends 
are lapped into tlic arm piece to the front 
seat, as will be soen in the draft; two full bows 
being all that is necessary in the construction of 
the top. The tops of three more bows however, 
are used,[which are also lapped to the side of the top 
piece, and extending across the body for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying out the shape, and serving as 
the top strainers. This done, the frame of the 
top is complete, and the trimmer proceeds to the 
execution of his work in the same manner as 
other standing tops, only carrying out the ap¬ 
pearance or imitation of the extension calash. 
(The idea of this design was first conceived in 
England, where it was called the Hood Top.) 
The construction of every other part of this body 
is the same as the ordinary solid side work. 

The Painting of Fig. 5.—That part of the 
body which represents a Phaeton side, should be 
claret, with mouldings black ; and neatly lined 
with various colors; while every other part (save 
the door pannels) should be black. 

Tnmmnig of Fig. 5.—Top enamelled leath¬ 
er, a dark drab cloth is very appropriate and 
fashionable here for the trimmings in the seats. 
The head lining and festoon curtains are also of 
drab, but of a lighter shade. 

Prices of Fig. 5.—The carriage complete, 
§300,00; Body, §28,00; Ironing, §80,00; 


Trimming, $25,00; Wheels, No. 4; Carriage 
parts, No. 4. 

Vor tho Coach Maker’* MontlilyMagaalne. 

Fig. 6.— Crane Neck IIockaway. 

Mil. Editor Truly this is an age of pro¬ 
gress, and of this indisputable fact we are still 
more fully convinced, since we have had the 
pleasure of inspecting the first No of the Coach- 
makers’Magazine. We are incapable of finding 
words wherewith to express our exceeding 
pleasure and approbation of your publications, 
in their present form. This is the kind ot work 
we have always needed, and many of us have en¬ 
dured serious inconveniences on account of its 
non-existence. 

We were pleased to notice in your editorial the 
statement that it was your design to make the 
Magazine a work that will do honor to that class 
for whom it is intended. We are proud to state 
in reply, that in our humble opinion, it is such 
already, and if continued as it now appears, it 
certainly is destined to elevate he mechanics of 
this branch of the industrial arts, to a higher and 
a more perfect knowledge of the occupation they 
profess. 

But, Mr. Editor, the object of imposing this 
letter upon you, is for the purpose of contribu¬ 
ting a design for a cheap yet fancy Rockaway 
carriage, to your Magazine, and one which we 
think is precisely adapted to the wants oi the 
country manufacturers, and those operating in 
ordinary towns and cities, where the inhabitants 
generally speaking, have not the wealth to justi¬ 
fy an extraordinary fine or expensive article, or 
in short such a draft as will meet the approba¬ 
tion of coach-makers in this and adjoining states. 

This draft was called out upon seeing Fig. 3 in 
the January No. of the Magazine, contributed 
by Mr. Manley of Conn. The outline or design 
of that body is decidedly beautiful, and w T ell adap¬ 
ted for city purposes. But its being a kind of 
carriage that we backwoodsmen could not dis¬ 
pose of, on account of the (as we call it) extrav¬ 
agant price, we have been prompted to attempt 
to remodel it, so as to make the pattern appli¬ 
cable to solid side work, and without bottom side 
or sill, and the result has been the draft now 
placed before you, from which one of our jours 
has completed a body; and wc are satisfied it is 
the most fancy and yet simply constructed body 
we have ever gotten up, and therefore contrib¬ 
ute the same to your work, thinking it may meet 
the approbation of many of your readers. The 
pillars are framed into the rocker the same as 
a ny other solid side standing top without sill, and 
in order to be brief and plain, we give below a draw¬ 
ing of the rocker with the pillars attached to it, 
and the different sections of the side, which will 
convey a correct idea of its manner of construc¬ 
tion, without further explanations. 
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also, tlio moul- bio busiuess will bo without it when once it is 
delicate white properly introduced. 

panucl Close up Thjo Collins' Coach Factory, Mihhle- 
_ bury. From Salem we shaped our course to 

, _j» u , r „v While here it occurred to us that we 

0 and $150 00 • Wel "° withhl a few lllinutes ride of Mr. C. A. 
mminp §14 00 - another of the craft, and with whom we 

Wheels NY> 3; somo acc l ua inhince by way of corrcspond- 

in Akron at a late hour, 
the night. Next morninsr 


cnee 


The stylo of trimming and painting should be 
the same as that of fig. 3. J. S. & CO. 

Prices of Fig. 6.—$ 250,00 and $300,00; 
Body $30,00, with sllidiug glass back; Trim¬ 
ming, $18,00 to $20,00; Ironing, $20,00; 
Wheels No. 4; Carriage parts, No. 4. 


FEBRUAltY 


, rno agreeable manner in 

which wc wore entertained by its friendly and 
gentlemanly proprietor, for one short hour, will 
long ho remembered. This brother is located in 
one of the wealthiest portions of northern Ohio, 
Within one and a half miles of Akron, which 
is also a rich and rapidly increasing business 
place, and where no work of this kind is con¬ 
ducted. His shops arc largo and well arranged, 
for manufacturing in all the different branches. 

IIo employs from 25 to 40 hands, the majority 
of whom arc experienced workmen, and some of 
whom he obtained in the east. His facilities, 
therefore, cannot bo excelled in constructing car¬ 
riages in tlio host stylo of the art, as the finished 
work in his repositories fully prove. 

Tmo Talmage Coacii Factory.— Being by 
no means tired of the ride, we proceeded three 
miles farther, which brought us in front of the 
Talmage Factory, whose proprietors are Messrs. 
Ovaitt & Sperry. This is also an establish¬ 
ment of considerable note, and like tlio Collins 
Factory located in a small village, or rather in 
the country. It is not a frequent occurrence in 
our ramblings to meet with coach-makers so in¬ 
dependently situated as Messrs. Ovaitt & Sper¬ 
ry. They are in possession of a mammoth build¬ 
ing, erected upon their own land, which is ex¬ 
tended around them sufficiently to admit of as 
many more buildings as they may at any time 
desire to have. They now employ from thirty 
to forty hands. They turn out a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of work to fill a repository in Cinninnnti in 


English, Coach. Lamps .—The lamps illustra¬ 
ted on plate 3 are patterns from the extensive es¬ 
tablishment of Messrs. Dawson & Co., Long 
Acre, London, England, and were exhibited and 
received a medal at the great exhibition of that 
city. The lamp seems always to have been a 
difficulty with the English manufacturers fas 
well as those of our own country) in regard to 
correct proportion and easy form; at least we 
have rarely seen (until of late) much success 
gained in attempts at their fabrication. The il¬ 
lustrations here given, are of good proportion 
and balance of form. 


4* tg. s 7 and 8. 

Rowley's Patent ,Spring Buggy .—On plate 
4 of this number, wo have illustrated ltowley’s 
Patent Spring Buggy. Fig. 7 is a side eleva¬ 
tion by which the manner of connecting the 
spring with the body and carriage part is com¬ 
prehensively illustrated. Fig. 8 is a bottom 
view of the same, which represents the manner 
of attaching the springs to the body, also the 
hind axles as well as the front. Fig. 9 shows 
the principle upon which the springs arc con¬ 
nected to the front axle. For a further des¬ 
cription of the buggy see advertisement. _ From 
the information wo have collected respecting this 
improvement from those who have tested its op¬ 
erations we feel no delicacy in recommending it 
p/tho consideration of the coach-makers in gen- 
ra | ;', s we think it worthy of their notice. It is, 
we think, capable of obviating the serious diffi¬ 
culties attending that of Hulburt’s improve¬ 
ment of which we shall have occasion to speak 
in our next. For further particulars address Mr. 
r Tf (rillson, Defiance, Ohio. 


Jtfcw York Buggy. 

I as extensively in us 
of, in this city as any 
indeed we notice mor 
repositories ant 
city than a 

now in existence. Their exc 
lightness, combined with the 
simple 

position among 
of the body are | in. thick, 
sentod in the draft, the seat resting 
is frequently used without top; seat trimmed 
with black leather after the fashion before men¬ 
tioned. 

Painting of Fig. 10.-—The main portion of 
the side may he bottle green; the three small pan- j 


different 

l running upon the streets of the 
Imost any other denomination of buggy 

. eeding room and 

strength of their 
straight bodies, gives them a prominent 
this class of vehicles. The sides ' 
moulded off as repre- 
on iron stays 
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(and by us long to be remembered,) we returned 
to the capitol where we again find ourself busily 
engaged in drawing and writing for the Coach- 
makers’ Magazine. 

—---—- 

THE TIMES. 

That these are serious times in regard to busi¬ 
ness and money, among all classes of manufac¬ 
turers, as well as merchants and others, is too ap¬ 
parent to admit of controversy; and in attempt¬ 
ing to draw a picture of the different classes 
which are subject to the greatest loss and incon¬ 
venience under the pressing hand of such times, 
when completed, (if true to our subject) we find 
the disheartened carriage-maker to be the most 
prominent figure in the fore-ground. This is 
readily comprehended when we take into consid¬ 
eration the fact that the productions of this class 
of manufacturers are purely articles of luxury and 
pleasure, while that of almost every other are to 
some extent articles of indispensible use, and 
many of them strictly necessaries of life, hence 
the latter class can in some form work along 
without suffering to a very great extent, but with 
the coach-maker it is vastly different. When 
times assume their present tight position, he is 
among the first to feel the effects. As all persons 
having thought of purchasing carriages will de¬ 
fer doing so till times become more easy, and its 
being an article which they can dispense with 
for a length of time, they invariably conclude to 
do the latter, and thus the income of this class 
of manufacturers is suddenly cut oft'. The far¬ 
mer, even in the best of times, puts off purcha¬ 
sing a, carriage till everything else is obtained to 
make him comfortable and happy. The farm 
must first bo paid for; the new house and barn 
must be erected, and every improvment made 
to suit his fancy, and then after a small amount 
has been accumulated, (and not until then) docs 
he approach his industrious wife with the good 
news of great joy to her and the children, that he 
is going to the city to buy a carriage. There¬ 
fore, when pressing times make their unwelcome 
appearance, we may well judge of the many seri¬ 
ous difficulties the coach-maker has to contend 
with. And this is the character that the present 
state of affairs assume among the majority 
of the carriage manufacturers in this coun¬ 
try. The average extent to which this branch 
has been reduced within the last four months 
has not been less than thirty per cent. Some 
of the largest and most extensive carriage 
manufactories in the Union have boon compelled 
from a sense of prudence to curtail their busi¬ 
ness to a very great extent. 

Through the medium of our correspondence 
in Canada we a re assured that quite a different 
state of things exist there in the business world. 
All is tip-toe and money plenty. But the com¬ 
pensation paid the mechanic is not so encoura¬ 
ging as that in the States, its being from $6,00 to 
$10,00 per week. 

The “panic,” however, that some classes of 


persons have endeavored to create in this coun¬ 
try in regard to the extreme hard times, is, we 
think, without substantial grounds, as our coun¬ 
try is wealthy and prosperous, and nothing can 
put it down or reduce our people to the suffering 
of hard times so long as Providence does not visit 
us with famine or some other calamity. There¬ 
fore, it is folly to let the blues annoy us. There 
is no reason actually why we should. Then 
why not draw off our coats and go to work like 
men. Spring is coming, and with it let us 
hope there will come encouragement that will 
cast a brihgter sky over every department of 
manufacturing. 

-- 

Notice to Contributors. —Our patrons 
who feel a sufficient degree of interest in the 
welfare of the Magazine, to induce them to con- 
tiibute drawings ot various kinds to the same, 
will please remember that no drawings made to a 
larger scale than i in. to the foot can be adrnit- 
tek to our pages, as they occupy an unnecessary 
amount of room, and furthermore, we have sta¬ 
ted in our first number that all drawings in the 
Magazine should appear laid down to the scale 
we illustrated in connection with our remarks in 
that number, which was the rule of scale i inch 
to the foot, and as the first number of the Maga¬ 
zine has appeared with drawings made to this 
scale, it would not by any means bo prudent to 
have those which follow it, drawn to a different 
one. We trust therefore, that our friends will 
perceive the importance of complying with this 
request. 

The following gentlemen have had the kind¬ 
ness to contribute drawings to the Magazine,all of 
which are drawn to a different scale, and there¬ 
fore cannot appear until reduced to the scale 
above mentioned, viz : Mr. John M. Dalton, of 
N. Y.; S. J. Beile, of N. Y.; S. B. Hanes, of 
N. II.; John Clark, of Ky.; Ira B. White, 
Pa.; and Jacob Miller, of Ohio. They are all 
beautiful drawings and good designs, and if they 
will have the kindness to redraw them, wo shall 
he proud to give them room in the drawing de¬ 
partment of the Magazine. 

The Drawing on Plate 3. —It is with no 
ordinary degree of pleasure that wo give room to 
the two elegantly designed carriages which orna¬ 
ment our first plate to this number. They are 
in our opinion models which are certain to meet 
the highest approbation of all those who are 
manufacturing work of this denomination. The 
alterations which our correspondents, Messrs, 
kuytor & Co., have suggested in Fig. 3 are well 
worthy ot attention, and for which they have our 
sincere thanks. 

However, we have seen nothing of late that 
pleases us so well as Fig. 5, contributed to the 
Magazine by Mr. Forill of Mass., and which we 
have no doubt will receive close attention from 
the craft,. This gentleman is undoubtedly a 
thorough bred mechanic, and one who is master 


of his profession. It will be seen by referring [i 
to his friendly communication on our first page, j 
that at one time he was nearly induced to pub- j 
lish a work for the craft. But as we are in the Ij 
field he kindly offers to contribute his produc- i 
tions to the Magazine, which we doubt not will 
prove highly interesting to our patrons. He 
will please accept our best wishes for the active 
interest he has exhibited in behalf of our publi- j 
cations. 

PKESEIiVE YOUIl NUMBERS. 

We would advise all our subscribers who 
commence with the J an. No. to preserve each copy - 
in as clean and perfect a manner as possible, for 
at the expiration of the year they will make a 
volume of deep interest and practical utility; and 
not only so, hut in after years will prove a source 
of great pleasure to look back and note the 
progress and improvements in this branch of the 
industrial arts. 

Approbation. —Since our first number has 
gone forth, we have received, with much pleas¬ 
ure, many letters of approbation from our old 
friends and patrons, for which they have our 
siucere thanke and best wishes. Some of them 
wo should be happy to give in this No., but a 
want of room keeps them back until our next 
issue. 

We have also received various Maganizes and 
Journals, the editors of which have taken occa¬ 
sion to notice our publication in high terms of j 
praise, and among them we find the Scientific 
American, N. Y., (a mechanieal journal, whose 
practical imformation and ability in the arts and 
sciences has given it the largest circulation ot 
any journal of this denomination in the world, 
and one wnich no practical mechanic, of any 
order, should be without,) a late No. of which 
contains the following notice : 

Coach-Makrbs’ Illustrated Magazine.— We 
have received the first number of a new monthly 
magazine of the above title, edited by C. W. Sala- j 
dee, author of the “Coach-Makers’ Guide.’ It is ; 
devoted exclusively to the arts and sciences of j 
coach making, and all its various branches, together ; 
with the latest and most approved fashions of , 
coaches, carriages, &c., of the day. The present i 
number is illustrated with two plates containing ! 
four figures, embracing a buggy, a sliding-seat Ca¬ 
lash, and two kinds of Rockaways. This magazine 
takes the place of the “ Coach-Makers’ Guide,” 
which has heretofore been published yearly, and 
while it will do more good by issuing it monthly, 
it cannot but be more acceptable to all engaged in 
the business to which it is devoted. Its contents 
are practical and pointed. Itisedited withability, 
and will no doubt receive a firm support from the 
craft. Its price is $3 per annum. All communi¬ 
cations must be addressed (postpaid) to Mr. Sala- 
dee, at Columbus, Ohio. 

------- 

Impovements in this No. — In our last 
we stated if that number received the encour- 
ao-ement wo anticipated, we would issue the 
present number, (February) materially enlarged. 
According to promise, we have added four pages, 
making ifc now to contain twelve pages of mat¬ 
ter, independent of the fashion plates, and this ■ 
we have done without waiting the returns of our i 
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[j|] circulars and specimen number, which were 
mailed about the 1st of Jan. Feeling confi¬ 
dent that our present course is universally ap¬ 
proved of by the mechanics for whom we are la¬ 
boring, we entertain no fears in making the en¬ 
largement, and further improvements which we 
are now contemplating, as we have the assu¬ 
rance on every hand that if conducted and con¬ 
tinued as it now appears, it will receive the uni¬ 
versal aid of the craft in its support. As to the 
course we shall pursue in future with the Mag¬ 
azine, the two numbers now issued and our past 
actions must answer. We therefore hope that 
our friends in the different parts of the Union, 
will cheerfully extend their influence so far as is 
practicable, in behalf of this enterprise. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN FOREIGN CAR¬ 
RIAGES. 

W. B. Adams, of England, (of whom we 
have before spoken,) is the author of many im¬ 
provements in the English carriage. Though 
applicable and useful as they might have been, 
we find but few of them now applied in the 
construction of carriages by the coach-makers 
of his own or any other country. Neverthe¬ 
less, a description and illustration of the im 
provements of this gentleman will prove an 
interesting item to the coach-makers in this 
j^j country, and especially those who are unac¬ 
quainted with them. We therefore give them 
place in our journal. The first, worthy of any 
notice, is his Circular Spring Wheel. The 
following is the engraving and his description 
of the same : 



“A cylindrical iron ring, similar in appearance 
to an outer tiro, hut of considerable less weight, 
is first prepared. Around this ring are fitted 
eight felloes of wood, forming true segments of 
a circle. The joints of these felloes arc accu¬ 
rately cut in radial lines, converging to a cen¬ 
tre, and each pair of ends are connected by a 
dowel, as in ordinary wheels. Over those fel¬ 
loes an outer tire is shrunk on hot, and the 
whole three strata are riveted together. An 
outer circle is thus made, which, by its mode of 
construction, must necessarily have a tendency 
to preserve its circular form under all circum¬ 
stances. It will ho slightly resistant under con¬ 
cussions, but nothing less than a positive crush¬ 
ing of the parts could possibly make a permanent 
alteration of its arched form. To the interior: 
tire of this ring arc firmly bolted, at equal dis¬ 
tances, four circular hoops of stool, a small block 


or raiser of wood being interposed between the] 
hoop and the tire, as a bedding or backing.— 
The axle-box which supplies the place of the 
ordinary nave , is cast in the form of a mal- 
tese cross, and to the projecting arms of it 
the four hoop springs are effectually secured 
on wooden blocks, similar to those at the peri¬ 
phery. One very important advantage which 
arises from this mode of constructing the axle- 
box is, its capacity for containing a circular oil 
chamber, around the centre of the axle arm, so 
that the oil is in actual contact with it, instead 
of feeding by a capillary action; and the due 
lubrication cannot by any possibility bo impeded. 
In the naves of ordinary wheels, this very de¬ 
sirable advantage cannot be attained. 

It must be evident that the four hoop springs, 
being all firmly bolted to the same centre and 
the same periphery, must all act together; no 
one of them can alter its form without the oth¬ 
ers doing the same thing, and those alterations 
of form must he from exact circles into elipses. 
But it any alteration of form were to take place 
at those portions of the springs which are bed¬ 
ded on the blocks, they would soon work loose, 
and probably break at the fastenings; therefore, 
the springs must be so contrived that at the 
bearing points the thickness and width of the 
metal may be so increased as to prevent all move¬ 
ment by their rigidity; while, at the spaces be¬ 
tween, the bearings, the parts may be gradually 
diminished, both in width and thickness, so as 
to afford the needful elastic action. In this 
mode each spring does in fact constitute a dou- 
dle bow, the bearings or blocks constituting the 
grips or end pieces. The elastic action, there¬ 
fore, takes at about an equal distance between 
the centre and the periphery, all around the 
wheel. 

A wheel of this construction, accurately made, 
is, in the author’s judgment, calculated to last 
as long as the carriage to which it may he ap¬ 
plied. With the exception of the wearing part, 
viz: the tire, which, of course, would have to 
to renewed from time to time, their external 
appearance has been much admired by those 
who have seen them, as they are far lighter in 
the eye than the ordinary wheels. If, therefore, 
the utility prove to be as great as the author has 
endeavored to show, two objects will have been 
gained: mechanical advantage united with 
graceful form, &e., &o.” 

He goes on further to state, that he built a 
light phaeton with tho application ot these 
wheels, and was highly pleased with the perfect 
manner in which they performed, and was fully 
satisfied that they would render entire satisfac¬ 


tion. Notwithstanding the author’s convictions 
in behalf of his invention, we are nevertheless 
impressed with the fact that where one me¬ 
chanical advantage is attained, two of disad¬ 
vantage are created. That tho wheel is a 
beautiful form, constructed as it is of five cir¬ 
cles, will not be disputed by any one in posses¬ 
sion of a mechanical eye. And, furthermore, 
its application to very light vehicles, intended 
for only one or two passengers, might not be an 
objection. But when it is compelled to carry a 
heavy burden, we are ot the opinion that its 
mechanical imperfections would prove very great. 
First, when the downward pressure of the ve- 
hicle comes to. bear upon the nave, it imme¬ 
diately looses its central position, owing to the 
elasticity of the four circular bearers; 'and at 
no time while the weight is thus resting upon 
the.wheel, can the nave again attain its central 
position in the circumference of the outer circle; 
and thus one material imperfection is created! 
But let us suppose the wheel is capable of sus¬ 
taining the weight laid upon its centre in a per¬ 
pendicular direction, and further to test its 
practical qualities, let us place it upon a rough 
and sideling road, where almost tho entire wefoht 
of the machine is frequently thrown horizon¬ 
tally upon the two wheels, on either one side or 
the other, and as no provision whatever has been 
made m this wheel for the reception and preven¬ 
tion ot damages from this source, how is 
it to sustain itself under tho heavy burden 
it is obliged to bear? All mechanical philoso¬ 
phy asserts, it is impossible for it to come out 
victorious, therefore, a still greater imperfection 
than the lormer becomes apparent. 

Improvements in wheels, he they what tliev 
may, tho inventor must necessarily make the 
two following principles tho bases upon which to 
work with success: the first is a permanent 
central position far the axle-arm, and secondly, 
a brace to guard against the force of horizontal 
as well as perpendicular concussion, which is 
accomplished by giving it a slight dish, or by 
placing the spokes or bearers in a bracing posx- 
Uon I hose are the leading principles to be 
kept in view m the construction of any wheel 
intended for . locomotive vehicles, and witfomt 
strictly adhering to them no carriage whee1 can 
he made to attain perfection. 

Blit, this gentleman is also the author of an 
other improvement, and of t „ 01 

than the one above mentt/ej 
embracing this improvement 1 ,, carriage 

Total Phmton. of which the foil °“ * ^qui- 
graving: wmeff the following ls «n en- 
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The advantages contended for in this carriage 
are the facilities of turning without the interfer¬ 
ence of a high front wheel with the body, when 
in the act of turning, and also, the driver turn¬ 
ing in whatever direction the horses may go, 
owing to the platform upon which the driver’s 
seat is stationed, turning with th,e front axle, 
and thus give the driver every advantage over 
his horses. The two advatages contended for 
are certainly desirable objects to be attained in 
the construction of carriages, and could Mr. 
Adams’ improvement bo remodeled so, as to be 
applicable to all kinds and classes of carriages, 
without incurring too much additional expense, 
it would, in our estimation, far surpass any other! 
improvement ever introduced to the coach-ma¬ 
kers of America. We have submitted this 
statement to the careful attention and considera¬ 
tion of our readers, fondly hoping that the in¬ 
genious and inventive class in our ranks will 
especially give it a few hours’ reflection, as we 
are of the opinion that it might result in dis¬ 
coveries which would lead to a much desired and 
valuable improvement in American carriages. 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Coach Hardware & Trimming Houses. 
—Purchasers going east for the purpose of sup¬ 
plying themselves with coach hardware and 
trimming, and should make Philadelphia a point 
in their itrip, wo would recommend them to call 
at W. P. Wilstach’s establishment, No. 28 i 
North Third street, where they will find a full 
and well assorted stock of every article used in 
building carriages. The inducement this gen¬ 
tleman holds out to buyers is sufficient to secure 
for him a liberal share of the public patronage, 
as will he seen by referring to his advertisement 
in this No. 

Hunter, Colburn, Edmeston & Pauii, 
Cincinnati, 0.—The above gentlemen are 
among the most extensive dealers in every des¬ 
cription of coach hardware and trimming west of 
the mountains, and coach-makers who visit the 
Queen city with the object of buying stock, will 
here find an extensive assortment of the different 
articles they may desire to purchase, and we are 
assured on the most reasonable terms, and for 

cash at eastern prices. Give them a call. 

-— - 

The Great Western Wheel, Spoice & 
Hub Establishment, Cincinnati, 0., Roy¬ 
er, Simonton & Co., Proprietors.— It is hard¬ 
ly necessary that we should remind the craft that 
this mammoth concern is still in existence, and 
in full operation, as this is a fact which has be¬ 
come universally understood throughout the entire 
country. But wo would remind them of the ex¬ 
tent to which they have improved their factories 
within the last six months. They have added to 
their already extensive business a building for 
manufacturing wheels, which is also in full op¬ 
eration. Their facilities for executing this branch 


of the work belonging to the carriage, are such 
as to enable them to furnish coach-makers with 
wheels at rates that will be an inducement for 
them to take bold and test their durability, 
which certainly must result in the highest satis¬ 
faction, as the materials and workmen which they 
employ in this department is the best the coun¬ 
try can afford. Coach-makers and others calling 
upon these gentlemen will be agreeably enter¬ 
tained whether they purchase or not, as the sight 
of their novel works is alone sufficient to doubly 
repay the visitor for his trouble of calling. 

-—-- 

Queen City Varnisii Company, Cincin¬ 
nati, 0.—This Company is still engaged in the 
manufacturing of Coach and Copal Varnish, on 
the most extensive scale, and as usual are ready 
and willing to furnish the craft with their pro¬ 
ductions at rates and terms sure to give entire 
satisfaction. Their varnishes we can heartily 
recommend from self experience in the use of 
them. 

-_ - - 

EVERETT’S PATENT CARRIAGE 
COUPLING. 

Patented by E. & O. Everett, Washington, 
Dec. 17, 1850. 


vffV 


applicable to carriages suspended without perch, 
while that of Everetts’ is confined to carriages 
with perches. The object of these couplings, 
as our readers understand, is for the purpose of 
turning without the interference of the wheel 
with the body, which has ever been a great 
obstacle in the way of carriages of low construc¬ 
tion, as a high front wheel could not be retained 
without greatly increasing the difficulty of turn¬ 
ing, and also of oversetting, when in the act of 
turning. The application of these improve¬ 
ments entirely obviate this evil. 

Fig. 1 represents Everetts’ patent, both in a 
straight and turning position. Fig. 2 shows the 
half circle plate which rests upon the centre of the 
front axle, and each end of it rests upon the 
iron arms which are attached to the axle, and 
meet under the perch, near its centre; also, the 
perch and head piece as it slides upon the first 
named half circular plate. Fig._3 shows the 
English lock or coupling for carriages without 
perches. 

Fig. 3. 




X J.AA. 



Fig. 1. 



We have received numerous letters from our 
patrons respecting the above improvement, and 
for the satisfaction of such, and our readers in 
general, we give the above illustrations, which 
will serve to impart the desired information. 
We have before given our opinion of the prac¬ 
tical utility of this coupling, and it is hardly 
necessary that we should again repeat it, any 
farther than to say that no carriage of the light 
order could be constructed for our individual 
use without its application. There arc some 
minor difficulties that become apparent in the 
use of Everetts’ improvement, it is true; but, 
notwithstanding, when we consider the disad¬ 
vantages a carriago must necessarily labor under 
without embracing this coupling, it is readily 
perceived to he far greater than those attending 
it with its application; therefore, we can safely 
recommend it to all coach and carriage manu¬ 
facturers. However, for coaches, there is an- 
otecr and different improvement, which origina¬ 
ted in England some few years ago. It is only 



INFERIOR CARRIAGES. 

That denomination of carriages which comes 
under this head are those, most generally, which 
are manufactured for ready sale and speculation. 
In demonstrating this fact, the following reasons 
naturally present themselves : Carriages requir¬ 
ing considerable capital for their construction, 
and being articles of taste as well as convenience, 
a ready demand, at all times, is somewhat doubt¬ 
ful ; moreover, the profit on an expensive article 
is always smaller than on articles of a limited 
outlay. Therefore, those who build carriages 
on speculation, naturally cut down their outlay 
all they possibly can, and not unfrequently use 
inferior materials, which could not be at all em¬ 
ployed in carriages made to order, or by those 
desirous of maintaining public confidence and 
professioal reputation. Consequently, a large 
quantity of carriages manufactured for sale are 
not only composed of inferior materials, but also 
of inferior workmanship. Like Hodge’s razors 
or the Jews’ clothing, they are made for sale. 
With their exterior parts neatly finished and 
beautifully painted, they are placed in some 
public locality, at auction sale, and many there 
are who are enticed to purchase on account of 
the extreme low rate they are selling, thinking 
they have made an extraordinary bargain. But 
alas ! the fact is revealed too late that they are 
badly bitten ; when, after a fortnight or three 
weeks’ use, they are obliged, at a heavy expense, 
to have them repaired, or, perhaps, partly re¬ 
built. The fact is, that all ioeomotive vehicle s 
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and exposed to severe tests, and the inferior car¬ 
riage has to sustain the same trials as the one 
which is perfect in every particular. Plaster or 
ornament may conceal the defects of a badly 
constructed house for a long period, but a car¬ 
riage, like the steam engine, is required to per¬ 
form work; hence, the defects, if any, must be 
brought to light. 

We do not wish, to be understood as convey¬ 
ing the idea that all carriages ready made are of 
the inferior class, for the contrary is true, as we 
might name many of our most extensive manu¬ 
facturers throughout the Union who, at all times, 
have a large assortment of work on hand, which 
is, in the strictest sense, composed of the first 
quality of materials and workmanship, and from 
whom a purchaser would obtain as durable and 
as perfectly constructed a carriage as though it 
were made to order. Put it is equally true, 
that there arc many manufacturers who conduct 
their business on the above described principle, 
and which has, and ever must be, to a certain 
extent, an injury to that class who endeavor to 
build none but the best quality of carriages.— 
And as the number of inferior carriages is nearly 
or quite equal to the good in market, the pur¬ 
chaser, as a general thing, is ignorant how to 
distinguish the-good from the bad. If the pur¬ 
chaser be skillful in detecting the faults of car¬ 
riages, and possesses accurate knowledge and 
judgment as to their excellence, lie can go in 
any market and purchase a good article. If he 
also be a man of taste, he will know how to 
select an elegant form, without being confined 
to any particular style. But few purchasers can 
possess these advantages to a greater extent than 
the style of finish and perfection of model is 
concerned, for the reason that the inferior tim¬ 
ber and workmanship will not become apparent, 
even to the best of judges, until the job is 
brought to the test. It is, therefore, the wisest 
plan for the purchaser to pay the higher price 
and secure the best commodity. 

As carriages are articles of taste as well as 
convenience, he who merely requires conveni¬ 
ence may go cheaply to work, but whosoever re¬ 
quires taste in addition, must in fairness pay an 
additional per centage to the manufacturer. If 
a person, ignorant of the mechanism, were to 
require a watch for astronomical purposes, in 
which accuracy was paramount to all other con¬ 
siderations, his wisest course whould be to pay 
the higher price, and thus, though he might 
pay a trifle more than is actually necessary, he 
would at all events secure himself against dis¬ 
appointment in his commodity, and thus it is 
with carriages. We may use our judgment in 
that we understand, but when our judgment is 
at fault, we should patronize those whom we 
know to be of most repute, and by paying a 
fair compensation, we are sure of no deception. 

TIIE LEASING- OF CARRIAGES IN 
ENGLAND. 

With very few exceptions, it is to be supposed 
J that the greater number of those who can afford 
to indulge in the luxury of carriages are desir- 
J IJUH of enjoying them on the most economical 
terms consistent with good taste, and not only 
as an economy of money, but also of time and 
convenience. 

'1 here are three modes of obtaining the use 
of carriages in England: first, by hiring them 
fin- short periods, as a few weeks or months; 
secondly, by taking them on lease for a term of 
years; and thirdly, by purchusing them out¬ 


right, either ready made or made to order. The 
first method is the most expensive, and at the 
same time the most inconvenient, as they are 
generally inferior carriages, and charged at a 
high rate, to make up for the uncertainty of 
their being occupied, except at intervals. The 
second method is considered far preferable, as 
the builder, by making sure of the consumption 
of his commodity during a term of years, can 
afford it at a lower rate of profit, and the cus¬ 
tomer has the advantage of a carriage built to 
suit his own taste and convenience, knowing at 
the same that his total expense for the same 
at a certain length of time, without any anxiety 
as to repairs. The usual plan is, for an agree¬ 
ment to be entered into between the builder and 
the customer for the term of four or live years, 
the carriage to be once painted during that pe¬ 
riod, and furnished with all needful repairs, in¬ 
cluding wheels, if necessary, but the customer 
is made responsible for all accidents. At the 
end of the term the carriage again becomes the 
property of the builder, who sells or repairs it 
and enters into a new contract for three years 
longer, at a reduced compensation. An En¬ 
glish gentleman taking a carriage in this man¬ 
ner, has all the advantages of a ready furnished 
house. It is essentially his own so long as he 
needs it, without causing him the least anxiety, 
and on an average, (unless of methodical habits,) 
it will be a pecuniary saving to him. It is true 
he might purchase a carnage for about the same 
amount he would be paying for the rent of one 
for four or five years, and at the end of the 
term have a second-hand carriage to dispose of, 
but when he considers that during the whole 
term the expenses of repairs would fall on him, 
and besides tlic trouble of directing his servants 
and ordering his own repairs, etc., he is eon. 
vinced that he takes all the responsibility and 
relieves the eoach-malcer entirely from it. 

The third method, purchasing, is, of course, 

extensively practiced, and is considered far more 
to the interest of the coach-maker , for the rea¬ 
son that he needs less capital to carry on his bu¬ 
siness. But in some large establishments where 
an immense capital is employed, large premises 
are kept with a view of carrying on the system 
of jobbing and hiring carriages, and it is indif¬ 
ferent whether the customer purchases or jobs. 
There are, like in our own country, establish¬ 
ments where no carriages are ever built except 
to order, and others again who build for ready 
sale and speculation. Occasionally good car¬ 
riages arc built on the latter plan, but as a gen¬ 
eral rule, they are, like multitudes of the Amer¬ 
ican carrigaes thus constructed, decidedly in¬ 
ferior. 

ffif" The following are statistical facts show¬ 
ing the number of carriage manufacturers, con¬ 
sumers, etc., in Great Britain, and the islands 
of the British seas, in 1851: 

Cab and coach owners - - 2284 

Coach-Makers - - - 16,590 

Coach and Carriage Dealers - 17 

Coach Lace Weavers - - 846 

Coach Lamp Makers - - 109 

Omnibus owners and conductors 3228 


Contributors to this Number, 


Miss Virginia Watson, of Pa. 

Messrs. J. Suyter & Co., of Ill. 

Dawson & Co., of England. 

J acob D. Forill, of Mass. 

G. II. Muller, of New York. 

John E. Manley, of Conn. 

ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. G. 0., of Ohio.—It is not generally the case that Trimmers 
set their own bows, nor is it any part of their work. Ncveithc- 
less, thero are some who prefer doing it themselves, in order that 
the shape of the top may harmonize with their peculiar taste, and 
for which they charge $2. Neither is it any part of the Trim¬ 
mer’s duty to fit the props and apply the Joints after the trimming 
of the Job is complete, hut invariably belongs to the foreman of 
the establishment. If no foreman Is employed, it becomes the 
duty of the proprietor, or the man who does the Jobbing. 

S. T. M., of Vt.—You must apply to Mr. G. II. Muller, 151 Canal 
street, N. Y., who Is hotter calculated to Impart the Information ( 
required than ourself, and no doubt will cheerfully grant you the j 
favor, if a lino Is dropped to his address. 

P.J. S., of Ill.—We have tested quite a number of springs man¬ 
ufactured by Messrs. Coleman, Ilaleman & Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and are sorry to say that some of thorn aro not properly tempered, 
in consequence of whfch they settle to such an extent as to ren¬ 
der them useless, and others again have proved to be as elastic and 
durable as any other make of which wo have any knowledge; how¬ 
ever, wo confidently recommend those manufactured in Newark, 
N. J., and Greenfield, Conn. 

M. M. E., of Conn.—There aro quite a number of ways to season 
timber, but, as you remark, it has a tendency to make the wood 
brash. But that Is owing altogether to the multiplicity ol steam 
or heat applied. The most effectual means by which to accom¬ 
plish tills object came under our observation In Cincinnati, a few 
days ago. while at the llub, Spoko and Police establishment of 
Messrs. Boyer, Simonton & Co. They have Just completed a house 
for this purpose, In which they dry their timber by steam. Be. 
noath the Joice upon which the timber is placed, is colled indif¬ 
ferent directions several hundred feet of inch pipe, the latter 
being heated with steam, which is taken from the holler by means 
of a larger pipe, and Is so connected that any portion of heat may 
be applied, Thus you can season timber in a very short time, 
and without doing it the least injury. 

L. T., of Ohio.—Wo should like to see a piece of painting exe¬ 
cuted upon wood with your newly discovered varnish, as wo aro 
curious to know how a.polish can be made on wood with two coats 
of color and varnish, and all In 43 hours. A little more light, bro¬ 
ther T. 

N. S., of Ala.—Wo shall he happy to have you send us a sketch 
of your plans for coach shops. 

J. B., of Me.—The right ol Ilubbert’s patent lias been extensive¬ 
ly soil throughout New York and Pennsylvania, and a33o to somo 
extent farther west, and we have yet to reoeivo the first letter of 
approbation from purchasers. We have seen personally several 
from Pennsylvania, all of whom nro dissatisfied and sorely disap 
pointed. We shall Illustrate this buggy in our next, and notice it 
more minutely. 

S. S. E., of Mich.-Address Mr. Calhoun, Agent of the Queen City 
Varnish Co., and you will be answered satisfactorily. 

C. W. M., of Mich.—The drafts which you state were mailed l)ec. 
3d, 1854, have never reached us. 

T. M., of Mich.—In amver to your Inquiries as to whether there 
is any mode by which to detect an inferior article of varnish be- 
foro testing it upon the work, so as to understand whether the 
substances employed are of such nature as to cause It to crack or 
not, &c.-we know of none. 

J. L., of Ohio. A City Calash, with crane-neck front, similar to 
the one you describe, will appear In our next.. 

S. E. L., ol Ind.—We shall lllustrato an omnibus In time to suit 
your purpose. 

K. L., of Vt.—Your articles contributed to our miscellaneous de¬ 
partment havo been received. They are well written and shall 
appear. 

J. E. M., of Conn. Shall be pleased to hear from you often. 

Wm - •*.'««, Of Philadelphia, 

xvc the kindness to send us a sketch of his new Factory, on a 


hav 

small scale, lor Insertion. 


TABLE OF WHEELS AND CARRIAG 
PARTS. AU 


The following tables nro , 

different proportions of wheels anti 
used m the construction of +i‘ l . la " c P :ll T 
illustrated in this work. Wh,>»l TT .' ratt 
table of wheels, constitutes the iA?‘ 1; 111 4111 
tions applied to the burwy ilS ht est propor 
iest used to the carriae-e." Vu ' -* the hcav 

P al ’t« i» laid down on the same cur ™g 

lue pnnciplo. Thi 
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|Jj statement will be sufficient to show the meaning 
j| of the numbers attached to the conclusion of 
j each draft illustrated. For example, we say at 
I the close of our remarks, “ Wheel No. 4, car¬ 
pi riage part No. 4.” Ey this you will understand 
jj| that wheel No. 4, as laid down in the following 
I table, is the right proportion to the draft under 
| consideration; the carriage parts likewise.— 
Then all you have to do, in order to ascertain 
B the proportion of the wheels and carriage parts, 
ti is to refer to tho table given below, in which 
| you will find the numbered wheel and carriage 
f part called for at the conclusion of our remarks; 

B and immediately under such number in the ta¬ 
ble, you will find what proportion constitutes the 
IE number, wheel or carriage part mentioned.— 
jf.l And thus you will obtain the correct dimensions. 
If After all, the manufacturer must consult, to 
fj| a certain extent, the condition of the country for 
| which his work is intended, in order that he may 
[§ properly proportion the wheels and carriage 
parts; as, if the country is extremely rough and 
Ij broken, more strength is required in this part of 
|i tho vehicle, than though it were required to run 
I 011 highly improved roads and turnpikes. 

TABLE OP WHEELS. 

Wheel No. 1. 

Length of hub, 6 inches. 

| Diameter of hub, 4 “ 

“ of point band on hub, 2£ “ 

“ of butt “ “ 81- “ 

'■ Spoke at hub, 1 by ]] “ 

I Spoke at felloe, f by I “ 

Square of felloe, 1 “ 

Tiro, * “ 


Wheel No. 
Length of hub, 

Diameter of hub, 

of point band, 

“ of butt band, 
Spoke at hub, 

Spoke at felloe, 

Square of felloe, 

Tire, 


6| inches. 
41 “ 


4 

H by | 
I by 5- 

n 


Wheel No. 3. 

Length of hub, 7 inches. 

Diameter of hub, 5 “ 

“ of point band, 81 “ 

“ of butt band, 4f “ 

Spoke at hub, II by ■} “ 

Spoke at felloe, 1 by i “ 

Square at felloe, 1f “ 

Tire, I “ 


Wheel No. 4. 
Length of hub, 

Diameter of hub, 

“ of point band, 

“ of butt, 

Spoke at hub, 1 f 

Spoke at felloe, 1 f 

Square of felloe, 11 

Tire, 


71 inches. 
6 “ 


4 

41 

11 by 1 
11 by 1 
If by 11 
1 


Diameter of hub, 7 “ 

“ of point band, 5 “ 

“ of butt, 6 “ 

Spoke at hub, If by 11 “ 

Spoke at felloe, 1J by 11 “ 

Square at felloe, 2 by I f “ 

Tire, 1 “ 

TABLE OP CARRIAGE PARTS. 

Carriage Part No. 1. 

Axle, £ inches. 

Spring, If, 3 L., length 38 “ 

Stays, 1 “ 

WOOD WORK. 

Length of axle plates, 50 “ 

Axle plates at spring, 1J by 1 “ 

“ at point, £ by f- “ 

Spring bars at spring, 11 by 11 “ 

“ at ends, 1 by £ “ 

Perch block at spring, If by 11 “ 

Circle, 14 “ 

Shafts at cross bar, 11 by 1 “ 

“ at butts, f by ! “ 

“ at points, £ by £ “ 

Single tree at ends, £ “ 

“ at middle, 11 by 1 “ 

Carriage Part No. 2. 

Axles, i “ 

Springs, 11,4 L., length 40 “ 

Stays, f “ 

WOOD WORK. 


Length of axle plates, 54 

Axle plate at spring, II by 11 

Axle plate at points, i by 1 

Spring bars at spring, I I by If 

“ at point, f- by 1 

Perch block at spring, 11 by 1£ 

Circle, 16 

Shaft at cross-bar, If by 11 

“ at butts, i by >} 

“ at points, £ by £ 

Diameter of single-tree end, | 

“ “ middle, If by If 


Wheel No. 5. 


Carriage Part No. 3. 
Axle, 1 

Springs, 11, 4 L., length 40 
Stays, t 

WOOD WORK. 

Length of axle plate, 54 

Axle plate at spring, If by 1 i 

“ at end, 1 by 1 

Spring bar at spring, If by If 

“ at end, 1 by f 

Perch block at spring, I f by 2 

Circle, 16 

Shafts at cross-bar, If by If 

“ at butt, i by f 

“ at points, f by f 

Single-tree, end, f by f- 

“ middle, If by If 

Carriage Part No. 4. 
Axles, 1 f 

Springs, 2 in., 5 L., length, 42 
Stays, -} 

WOOD WORK. 


Length of hub, 

8 inches. 

Length of axle plate, 

54 

U 

Diameter of hub, 

6f “ 

Axle plates at spring 

2 by 2 

U 

“ of point band, 

41 “ 

^ “ at end, 

If by £ 

a 

“ of butt, 

5f “ 

Spring bars at spring, 

2 by 2 f 

a 

Spoke at hub, 

If by If “ 

“ at ends, 

If by 11 

a 

Spoke at felloe, 

If by If “ 

Perch block at spring, 

2 by 2 f 

(C 

Square of felloe, 

Jf “ 

Circle, 

16 

u 

Tire, 

f “ 

Shafts at cross-bar, 

“ at butts, 

2 by If 

1 f by £ 

(C 

(C 

Wheel No. 

6. 

“ at point, 

1 byl 

u 

Length of hub, 

9 inches. 

Single-tree at ends, 

1 byl 

u 


“ at middle, 
Pole, if any, 

Pole at double-tree, 
Pole at point, 


2 by If 
9 feet 3 
2 by 21 
If by If 


Carriage Part No. 5. 
Axles, 11- 

Springs, 2 in., 6 L. length, 40 

Stays, 1 

WOOD WORK. 

Length of axle plates, 54 

Axle plate at spring, 2 by 3 

“ at ends, 11 by 1 

Spring bar at spring, 2 by 2f 

“ at end, If by 11 

Perch block at spring, 2 by 3 f 
Circle, 20 

Shafts at cross-bar, 2 by 1£ 

“ at butts, If by £ 

“ at ends, If by lf 

Single-tree at end, 1 f by 1 f 

“ at middle, 2 by If 

Pole, one size larger than No. 4. 

Carriage Part No. 6. 
Axles, If 

Springs, 2 in., 6 L., length, 38 

Stays, 1 

WOOD WORK. 

Length of axle plates, 54 

Axle plate at spring, 2 by 21 

“ at end, If by i 

Spring bars at spring, 2 by 3f 
' “ at end, If by If 

| Perch block at spring, 2 by 3f 
Circle, 20 

Polo, 2 sizes larger than No. 4. 
Shafts not used in this size. 


NOTICE. 

Mr. A. S. Felcii is duly appointed to act • 
as our General Agent. He will travel through , 
parts of the Eastern and Western States, and J 
all business by him transacted for the Magazine, 
&c., in our name, is valid. 

DASHES. 

BY G. H. M. f 



Plane Pannel Dash. 
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meat, and frequently turn out poor miserable damask corresponding with the sides of the car- 
\ vagabonds. You must avoid all wishes to live l'iage; and the remainder of the furniture com- 

A without labor; labor is a blessing, instead of a prises console tables, a wash-hand stand, (hav- 

|| curse; it makes them food, clothing, and every ing the outward appearance of a Devonport 

I Other thing necessary, and frees them from temp- writing-desk,) book-shelves, and many other 

I tation to be dishonest. conveniences, which impart to the whole ar- 

-*m»*i -rangement the character of an elegantly ap- 

Take it Easy. —Don't allow the pebbles on pointed suite of private apartments. — Morning 

your path to become stones of stumble. Even Chronicle. 

if they do, take it easy. The ladder of patience __ 

is at hand and the smooth path of success lies Arriving AT p ERFECTI0N ._ A las! we know 
beyond. If life brings a sorrow, take t easy that ideulg can neve r be embodied in practice. 
Sorrows are but the misty drifts in the sky, that Ideak must nover lie a gvcat way olf-and we 

ST VYS fl0at a T ay r + Ur ' r U t in-, 7 C Will thankfully content ourselves with intolerable 

i oIAXO. mu« Tn-iiim’rnw. iip.yt, wfifik - \vi hr* snnnv. . J . „ h * 


i DESIGN OE PERCH xYND AXLE STAYS. storm-clouds to-morrow, next week will be sunny. 


r „ , ,, , ■ ,, ,, - approximation thereto. Let no man as Schiller 

If vour brother speaks the cold word ot scorn, 11 , , , 

f, vu j e i Ti says, too querulously “measure by a scale ol pei- 

or the bitter word ot abuse, take it easy. He V 1 J J .■*„>) • L- 

•i,i -i i i motion the meagre product ot reality in this 

will be gone m a day, and a brother with a kind ,, „ ° •„ 

, . , tin nr wort nfnnvo Wo. will him 110 WISP. 


BY J. E. M. 



•, 11 l ■ 11 *11 41 l IIYJYUI. tu UU lUl'JIJlieil Llltlb JLUUaiS UU UAIOW u 

i , and see how stoically you will pas through they be not approximated to at all, the whole 
the ordeal. Lut its application should not be i y tit pirn ’ 

universal. If, by any means, that little demon, to " rc <* ! . Infillhb ^ 

Temptation, should steal away your honor, and f * bu i d *, awa11 “““ ™ 

you should do your fellow-man a wrong, don’t “ 0t T ike a 

L ot perpendicularity suffices him, and lie, like a 

Ja^e it easy-. No, no; take it very differently— d ^ ^ MUSt hav ’ e done with his 

take the stain out of your conscience. Then job leaveg ^ And t if hc sway too much 
yon may take it easy again .-Buffalo Excess. from ^ perpondicular _l_ u H ove a ll, if ho throw 

Seven Fools.— 1. The Envious Man-Thc P}™®* and level quite away from him, and 
, j , • ,, v pde brick on brick (juito heedless, just as it 

man who sends away his mutton because the ‘ omes to hand-such bricklayer, 1 think, is in a 
person next to him is eating vension. bad way. He has forgotten himself; but the 

_2 The Jealous Man-Who spreads lus bed kwof A, avitation does ° ot f orge thim; ho and his 


with stinging nettles, and then sleep in it. 

_ 3. The Proud Man—Who gets wet through, 

-a/r ren 1-, T r * mt, att o i soonel ’ than rido in tho carriage of an inferior. 

___ | 4 . Tlio Litigious Man—Who goes to law, in 

” . ' i the hopes of ruining his opponent, and gets 

For Saladoe’a Magaz.ne. j . X'. 0 ' 

WHAT THE MECHANIC 'WANTS. rumed himselt. 

— o. The extravagant Man—Who buys a her- 

by rasa Virginia watson. ring, and takes a cab to carry it home. 

Tho Mechanic wants a stable mind, (y The Angry Man—Who learns the ophe- 

T^p^otent industry'inclined— cleide, because he is annoyed by the playing of 

For business always ready. ilis neighbor’s piano. 

With careful habits well infixed, 7. The Ostentatious Man—Who illumin- 

And judgment acting clearly. ates the outside of his house most brilliantly, 

To silt out truth with error mixed, and g ;j. g j ns jde in the dark.— Punch. 

Though It should cost him dearly. _ __ 

Ho wan's a neat and prudent wife, ' _ r . 

Who when ho earns can save It; RAILWAY CARRIAGE OE THE KlNG OF 

And hinlly sootho tho cares ofllfe, DENMARK.—A Carriage has just been COm- 

( Best gift of Mm who gave it.) pleted at the works of the Eastern Counties 

no wants a snug ana tidy home, Railway Company, at Stratford, for the use of 

with health and strength togothor, King of Denmark, on the occasion of the 

That he may tonno keepi ah warm Danish line now in the course of forma- 

t _ ho ,_ tion. The carriage has been built under the 

I 1 or all his hopes are wasted; superintendence ot Mr. Gooch, engineer of the 

mu with this resting on ms soul, Eastern Counties Railway. It is 26 feet in 

Tno purest toys are tasted. length and 8 feet in width. The body of the 

in men enjoys a Kiss unknown, carriage is painted in a rich claret, and is taste- 

TO those the world calls greatest ; f ully ornamented. The intarior is divided into 

a Tim earnest ana the latest. three compartments, the centre being intended 

k ___ as a saloon for his majesty and the royal family, 

|J To Apprentices.—W hen serving your ap- and the two ends being appropriated, one to the 
il prenticeship, you will have time and opportu-juse of the attendants, and tho other to the pur- 
j| u \ty to stock your minds with much useful in- \ poses of a retiring room. The sides are cov- 
i! formation. The only way for a young man to ered with light blue satin damask, wadded, and 
HI prepare himself for usefulness, is to devote him- j the roof is lined with white watered silk, edged 
j|j se lf to study during his leisure hours. First, j with gimp of blue and gold. The communica- 
!| be industrious in your business—be frugal, be 1 ting doors are of the finest satinwood, with mir- 
i| economical—never complain that you are obliged | rors on the panels and ivory handles on each 
ll to work; go to it with alacrity and cheerfulness, | side. The windows, which are of unusual com- 
fm and it will become a habit which will make you ; pass, are of the best plate glass, and the blinds 


wall rush down into a confused welter of ruins. 


FIFTY YEAES HENCE. 

At evening I lingered—earth’s scenea I surveyed, 

Ail nature In beauty was sweetly arrayed; 

My thoughts pierced tho future with feelings intense, 

As I thought to look forward fllty years hence. 

X thought of tho deeds of tlio wise and the good, 

Of tho place where a Howard or Washington stood; 

Who labored with zeal and with ardor Intense, 

For blessings received, fifty years henco. 

I thought of our nation, so noblo and great, 

Its fair institutions of learning and state; 

I thought of its schools, so many and dense. 

And of what they would be, fifty years lienee. 

Our laws, too, for wisdom and truth are far known; 

May Peace sway tho sceptre, and love mount the throne; 
But alas! I have much feared that some might tako offence, 
And, trembling, I thought of fifty years hence. 

I thought of society, haughty and gay, 

But I ween that pure Friendship will soon bear tho sway, 
Removed far away from all cause of offense, 

And Peace reign triumphant, fifty years hence. 

I thought of the gospol which gladdens tho heart, 

A balm for poor sinners ’twill freely impart; 

Of blessings unnumbered,arising from thence, 

And the spread of true wisdom, fifty years hence. 

I thought of the drunkard now reeling tho street, 

Who has bowed low to Radius—e’en knelt at his feet; 
But t hoped for the days of wisdom and sense. 

For they will not bo known, fifty years henco. 

I thought of these changes, my mind spanned ’the skies, 
And I thought, like Enoch, transported to rise; 

But soon I recalled me of nature and sense, 

And Inquired for myself, filty years henco. 

Ah! who can this answer?—a moment may lly, 

And we pass through the portals of death; yes, wells 
In the grave, till God culls us from thence— 

May we all be in Heaven, fifty years henco. 


will learn to take care of your own. Young doors. The seats, which consist of couches, ot- his remote ancestry, there is some doubt, but it 
men at the present day are too fond of getting ! tomans, and easy chairs of the most luxurious is now pretty well settled that he is the son of a 
rid of work; they seek for easy and lazy employ-! description, are of satinwood, and covereed with tailor’s goose. 
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GOING AHEAD, 

T1Y JOHN G. TYHITIEIt. 

I bear the fu-olf voynprer’a horn, 

1 boo tho Yankee’s trail— 

Ilis foot on every mo in tain’s pass, 

On every stream Ills sail. 

lie’s whistling round St. Mary’s Falls, 
Upon his loaded train; 

He’s leaving on the Pictured Hocks 
His fresh tobacco stain. 

I hear the mattock in tho mines, 

Tho axo stroke in tho dell, 

Tho clamor from the Indian lodge, 

The Jesuits’ cnapel bell! 

I hoo the swarthy trapper como 
From Mississippi’s sprin -s; 

And war chiefs with their painted hows, 
And crosts of eagle wings. 

Behind the squaw’s birchen canoe, 

Tho steamer smokes and raves; 

And city lots are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves. 

By forest lalco and water-fall 
I see tho peddler’s show; 

The mighty mingling with tho mean. 
The lolty with the low. 

1 hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be ; 

The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shull roll a human sea. 

Tho rudiments 'T empire hero, 

Arc plastic yet and warm; 

Tho chaos of a mightv world 
Is rounding into form! 

Each rude and Jostling fragment booh 
Its littiug place shall find— 

Tho raw material of a State. 

Tho muscles and its mind! 

A westering still tho star which loads 
The new world In its train, 

Has tipped with fire the icy spears 
Of many a mountain chain. 

Tho snowy cones of Oregon 
Are kindled on its way, 

And Californ.fa’8 gold u sands 
Ulcam brighter to Its ray! 


A Humorous Sketch. —The difference be¬ 
tween courtship and marriage was never more 
forcibly explained than in the following “ Char¬ 
coal Sketch: ” 

“ What made you get married, if you do not 
like it?” 

“ Why, I was deluded into it—fairly deluded. 
1. had nothing to do of evenings, so I wont a 
courting. Now, courting’,s fun enough—I 
haven’t got a word to sa.y agin courting; it is 
about as good a way of killing an evening as I 
know ol. Wash your face, put ou a clean 
dickey, and go and talk as sweet as molasses 
candy for an hour or two, to say nothing of a few 
kisses behind the door, as your sweetheart goes 
to the step with you. 

“When I was a single man, the world wag¬ 
ged oii well enough. It was like an omnibus; I 
was a passenger, paid my levy, and hadn’t noth¬ 
ing more to do with it but sit down and not 
care a button for anything. S’posing the om¬ 
nibus got upset; well, I walks off, and leaves 
the man to pick up the pieces, Bet then I must 
take a wife, and be hanged to me. It is all very 
nice for a while; but afterwards it’s plaguey 
like owning an upsot omnibus.” 

“Non?” queried Montezuma, “what’s all 
that about omnibuses?” 

“What did I get by it?” continued Gama¬ 
liel regardless of the interruption. “How 
much fun, why a yawning old woman and the 
squallers. Mighty different from courting, that 
is Where’s the fun of buying things to eat 
and things to wear for them, and wasting all 
good spreeing money on such nonsense tor othei 
people? And, then, as for doing what you like, 
there’s no such thing. You can t clear out, 
when people’s owing you so much money you 
can’t stay, convenient. No, the nabbers must 
have you. You can’t go on a spree, for when 
you come home the missus kicks up the devil s 
delight. You can’t teach her better manners, 
for constables are as thick as blackberries. In 
short, you can do nothing. Instead of'yes, my 
duck,’ and 'no, my dear,’ 'as you please, honey, 
and when you like,’ as it was in courting times; 


it’s a darning and 
darned and mende 


and mending, and nobody ever we believe, a poor collier; and being very in- j 
ended. If it wasn’t that I am genious, he conceived the idea of facilitating the j 


of mornings. I’m so miserable I must stop and j at the rate of three and a half miles an hour, to 
sit on those steps.” j the great merriment of a wise and discrimina- 

“ What’s the matter now ?” ting public, who laughed at the idea of a railway, 

“I’m getting aggravated. My wife is a sav-j as something very visionary, and as the mere 
ing critter-—-a sword of sharpness: she cuts the ; suggestion of laziness. Poor Gray thought oth- 
throat of my felicity, stabs my happiness, chops j erwise. Magnificent visions of the future rail- 
up my comforts, and snips up all my Sunday- j ways, such as are now stupendous realities, 
go-to-meotings to make jackets for the boys; she j loomed up before him, and lie began to talk in 
gives all the wittles to the children, to make J public of a general system of iron railroads. He 
me spry and jump like a lamplighter. I can’t j was laughed at, and was declared a visionary 
stand it; my troubles are overpowering when I j moon-struch fool. But the more Gray contem- 
come to add them up.” j plated his little railway for coal, the more firmly 

“Oh, nonsense; behave nice; don’t make a j did he believe in the practicability and immense 
noise in the street; be a man.” j usefulness of bis scheme. He saw in it all that 

“ How can 1 be a man, when I belong to j now is realized, and he resolved, in spite oi nd- 
somobody else? My hours ain’t my own; my j iculo, the sneers and rebuffs that were heaped 
money ain’t my own; I belong to four people | upon him, to prosecute his undertaking. He 
besides myself—tho old woman and them three j petitioned the British Parliament, and sought in¬ 
children. I’m a partnership concern; and so terviews with all the great men of the kingdom ; 
many has got their fingers in the till, that I j but all this had no effect, except to bring down 

must bust up. I’ll break, and sigu over the upon him wherever he went, tho loud sneers and 
stock in trade to you.” ridicule of all classes. Still he persevered, and 

-- at length engaged tho attention of men of intel- 

A Problem for Fortune Tellers.—I t; ligence and influence, who finally embraced his 
is said that when Louis Napoleon had an- j views, urged his plans, and the result is now be- 
nounced his intended marriage, and propar- j f° re the world. Thomas Gray, the inventor or 
ations were ordered to begin for the grand pro- j railroads, who no longer. ago than 1820, was 
cession to Notre Dame, the inquiry arose where 1 laughed at for even mentioning the idea, still 
the state carriages were to come from. The pe- J lives hi Exeter, England, in full realization of 
i riod of time was not sufficient to have new ones ! his grand railroad schemes, for which he was de- 
I built, as the bridegroom desired, so that it was | dared insane. How much has the world been 1 
| finally concluded to use those of the last dynasty, j benefitted by his insanity ? ’ 

j which were laid away at Varsailles. Accord- J-*♦»«- 

iugly the coaches were brought out, and dis- 1 Signs of the Times — Running it into 

patched to the painters, with orders to have the THB Ground. _We are informed by one who 

arms of Louis Phillippe erased, and those of the j j ias Fad the curiosity to count them, that there 
empire substituted. But when the artist had are one hundred and sixty-one “To Let” bills 
expunged the escutcheon of Orleans, lie found | posted on buildings in Broadway alone, and that 
that of the elder Bourbons beneath it, and pro-1 there have not been so many unrented stores in 

cecding to remove this, he discovered under all that street at any time since the great crisis of 

the shield of the first Napoleon. Thus the new 1836-7, as the present. This is the natural re- 
empress rode to Notre Dame in the same coa'oli suit of the exorbitant rents that have prevailed 
| that was used for Josaphine; in the same that ap- j n that great thoroughfare. Only a year ago, and 
j peared in the procession of Louis the Eighteenth; the common price of a first floor, 20 by 80, in a 
iu the same that the King of the French cm- good location, was 84,500 per annum; of a whole 
ployed. What a commentary on the history of, building 25 to 80. or 100 feet, ten to_ twelve 
France in the last fifty years. Abroad, those thousand dollars; and we know of one instance 
who are fond of auguries, are but conjecturing j , which the owner of a fine edifice, situated not j 
whether this is a favorable sign or not for the a g Tea t wa y from Canal street, refused to fix a j 
future security of the young Empress. On the definite price for the store, (20 by about 45 feet) j 
one band, it is said, the succession of temporary because lie had been offered so much more than [> 
monarchs, who used that coach forboded disas- j le ] u ,d designed asking—one application propo- 
ter. On the other it is asserted that the aeci- , s ; n g $6,000, and to deposit $20,000 worth of 
dental discovery of the coaches ot the first em- good stock as collateral security for the payment 
pire may bo regarded as a lucky omen. 0 f the rent—and he “did’iit know where the ex- , 

-*•»•«— citement wolud stop.” The store has not yet 

The Inventor of Railroads. —We hear been occupied; has a “To Lease” notice on it at 
the question asked, who was the inventor of the present moment, and may be had, doubt- 
railways, and have never heard it satisfactorily j less, for half the amount so repeatedly offered 
answered, and wc believe there are very few J and spurned. 

persons in this country who know anything on ! There was a literal truth, as well as wit, in the 
the subject. Some few years ago, Howitt, of the ! observation of a friend, who on being told that 
people’s Journal, gavo a sketch of the alleged in- [ the rent of a store he was examining would be 
veutor, who, up to May, 1836, bad been neg -1 $ 6 , 000 , looked down into its deep sub-cellar, and 
looted in England. While thousands had been expressed the belief that “ they were running 
enriched by his brilliant scheme, he has remained j the thing into the ground.”— JV. Y. Eva. Post. 

forgotten—forced by poverty to sell glass ou j ---- -—• 1 

commission for a living. How many of the! I8®“ Young mechanics, who would prosper 

railway projectors, agitators, and stockholders, in business, have only two rules to live up to, to 
&c., have heard of the subject of these remarks? insure success. First, do your work as eustom- 
“ About half a century ago—the exact year ers wish to have it done. The other rule is, to 
is not known—there was born at Leeds, Eng-! do it by the time you promise to have it done, 
land, a man named Thomas Gray. Scarcely any-] These two rules complied with, and there is not 
thing is known of his early history. He was, ] much danger, if any at all, of a failure. 
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HISTORY OF THE COACH. 

[Introduction concluded. ] 

The weight of very large solid rollers would he a great disadvantage. 
Under these circumstances, it would soon be remarked that it is not es¬ 
sential for rollers to bear on the earth throughout their whole length,—that 
it is sufficient if they bear at the extremify, with just so much surface as 
is necessary to prevent them from sinking into the ground. Most trees are 
found to possess the largest diameter just above the spread of their main 
roots. It would therefore soon occur to those who wished for large roll¬ 
ers, that if a short length were cut from one of the largest trees at the butt 
it might be joined to a similar one at a needful distance, by means of a cross 
beam inserted in a hole prepared for it in the centre of each. This, sup¬ 
posing the cross beam to be fixed in square holes, would be the rude out¬ 
lines ot a pair of wheels and axle of precisely the same principle as those 
used on the Manchester Railroad, (in England,) and other Railroads at 
the present day, and also by the rustic cultivators and town carmen of 
Portugal. Possessing this wheel and axle, it would ho a very simple pro¬ 
cess to round the axle or cross beam, and place a frame on it, ca¬ 
pable of carrying burthens; the axle being confined to perform its revolu¬ 
tions at or near the centre of gravity of the frame by throl pins or guides 
similar to the row-locks of a boat. The form of the frame would ho a centre 
pole or beam, sufficiently long to bear the bulk or volume of the load, and 
also to project forward between the two draft horses or oxen. Parallel 
with the central beam, would be ranged two side bearers, and this would 
be connected together by cross framings or diagonal braces; this, then, 
would be a car or cart, of the simplest possible form of a wheel carriage. 

Oar of Portugal. 

But it would soon 
bo discovered that a 
cart thus construct- 
runs best in a 
ine, and 
that to turn it in a 
circle, unless it bo a 
circle of a large 
size, causes an immense amount of friction; the cause of this is that in the 
act of turning, one wheel has a tendency to revolve faster than the other, 
owing to the outer track being longer than the inner one. To obviate this 
difficulty, the cart maker or driver would soon become sensible of the fact 
that each wheel should turn on its own centre; therefore, instead of fixing 
the axle in square holes, the idea would readily present itself that the wheel 
might be attached to the cross beam or axle with a round hole, and thus 
obviate the former trouble. The construction of this vehicle would be 
precisely that of the antique cars used by the G reeks and Romans for the 
purpose of war and festivity, the battle, the triumph, and the Olympic 
games, as well as for agricultural purposes; the only distinction being in 
the absence or presence of ornamental work, and the general superiority 
or inferiority of the construction, or rather workmanship. The rude carts 
used by the poor peasantry of Chilli, for their agricultural purposes in ro¬ 
mantic districts arc constructed in the manner and form above described. 

Car of Chilli. 

It is very evi¬ 
dent that a ma¬ 
ll chine like the one 
described, could 
not he well adapt¬ 
ed for rapid mo- 
djqion, without a 
• great expenditure 
of animal power, 

_ especially so if it 

were much loaded ; the axle being of wood must necessarily he of a large 
size, and it working in wood also, a rapid motion would cause so much 
friction that it would soon bo cut through, even though the hardest wood 
might ho sought and lubricating substances applied, and the wheels pro¬ 
cured at the expense of much hard labor, would also become useless. To 
procure a remedy for this great evil would ho the next step of invention. 
The roller with the lever holes cut through and around it (as before men¬ 
tioned,) would again be examined; after a short investigation, the idea of 
placing lovers of equal length into holes around a roller of reasonable size 
and length, would very naturally occur to the mind of the inventor, which 
would show him that those eccentricities formed the outline of a largo cir- 
| de; encouraged by this, he would immediately set about devising some 
j plan for attaching a rim. The first experiment no doubt gave a rude 
| sample of crazy workmanship, at which the makers of solid wheels would 
laugh in scorn, and loudly rejoice when they broke down, as though to ful¬ 
fil their predictions that it was useless to attempt thus to improve the 
j good old solid wheel. But as no really useful invention can he utterly put 



down, some more skillful workman, fired by ambition, would take up the 
fragments and begin anew, and remedy the defects, consisting not in 
principle but in execution, which would result in hearing all cart drivers 
cry out, lol a wonder! and henceforth solid wheels would bo only regard¬ 
ed as matters of antiquity, and a theme for surprise, that people could 
have been found simple enough to make, and others foolish enough to use 
them; but the new wheels, with naves, spokes and felloes, would be liable 
to the same disadvantage, viz: to rapid wear. Here, again, would the in¬ 
ventor he called upon fora remedy, which would he to make the axle of 
softer wood than the nave of the wheel, for the reason that the axle could 
he supplied and replaced at much less expense of labor than the wheel; 
as this would not he sufficient, means would lie devised to cover the axle 
with some wearing substance, which could he removed from time to time. 
Nothing could be more simple or more appropriate for this purpose, than a 
ring of untanned neat’s hide, sewed on wet and left to dry and shrink, 
then supplied with grease. The friction of the axle thus covered, would 
he comparatively small, and both axle and nave would remain serviceable 
for a considerable length of time; the groat point of wear would be the fel¬ 
loes, which would he renewed as they wore. However, the frequent re¬ 
newal of these felloes would loosen and wear the spokes, and therefore 
means would soon be devised to cover the wearing surface of the felloes 
with some material capable of being renewed; in the absence of metal fit¬ 
ted for the purpose, wood of course would ho resorted to, and the mode of 
applying it would he to use a second set of felloes around the circumference 
of the first, covering each joint, and fastening them by means of tree 
nails and wedges; precisely such wheels as those used in the ox carts 
which form the trading caravans of Spanish America, (and are termed by 
the natives barcos de tierra, i. o. land ships, inasmuch as they ply for 
freight and carrying provisions and water with them over the deserts.) 
Their height is about seven feet, in order to lessen the draft as much as 
possible, and also to enable them to cross the deep streams and gulleys; 
the frame of the cart is snob as before described, but upon it a wattling of 
withs or sticks is erected, six feet high, with arched top, the sides being 
thatched with rushes, and the roof covered with un tanned hides; not a 
particle of metal being used throughout their entire construction. 


the Pampas. 



p 

■' We have now | 
noticed most of j 
theprimitivespe-! 
eimens of open j 
and covered two-1 
wheeled vehicles, j 
and in the im-1 
p r o v e m e nt of J 
their workman-! 
sh ip,art would for i 
a long period find . 
sufficient occupa- i 

tion; form and ornament would now he the principal objects aimed at, and! 
some of the results have bcou handed down to us in the specimens ot cars j 
used in Asia, and also among the Greeks and Romans for war purposes,; 
which we find on antique coins, medals or bas-reliefs, (engravings of which | 
will hereafter be presented.) 

Beautiful as many of these vehicles appeared in their design and bar-i 
monious curves, they were by no means adapted to insure ease of motion 
unless at a very slow pace, in. fact at a rapid gate the passenger riding in 
them would be compelled to stand erect in order to relieve his body from 
the unwelcome jars as host he could, by the elasticity at his feet. Whole¬ 
some those cars doubtless were in the way ot exorcise, and exceedingly 
graceful when grouped with the fine horses by which they were drawn, 
but neither the old or infirm would use them from choice. After or be¬ 
fore two-wheeled carriages could arrive at this degree of perfection, it is 
highly probable that vehicles with four wheels would he constructed lor 
the transport of articles too bulky or too heavy for those of two wheels; 
such for example, as timber. This would simply he a lramo of the ordi¬ 
nary kind, but of extra length. The wheels would ho of equa l height, like 
our modern railroad ears. It would soon he discovered, however, that 
such a machine was by no means adapted to turn save in a very large 
space; therefore some contrivance would bo speedily resorted to for the 
purpose of having the front wheels turn under the frame. This process 
would he to construct a double frame; one of ordinary length attached to 
the hind wheels, and the other a short one, affixed to the fore wheels and 
axle, turning on a pin or pivot, now called perch bolt. As considerable j 
strength would be required in the under frame, and as it would be neces-1 
sary to retain the upper frame at a horizontal level, it would of course be- j 
come necessary to reduce the height of the front wheels, and thus cause 
a mechanical imperfection, which has been perpetuated in carriages up 
to the present day. This imperfection consists in the increase of friction 
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in tlie fore wheels in consequence of their diminished size, obliging them 
to perform a greater number of revolutions in the same space of time, than 
the hinder ones do. Vehicles thus constructed, though they would be en¬ 
abled to turn iu an ordinary space, would still be awkward iu narrow 
streets, because the fore wheels would lie limited in their turning, by the 
side of the upper frame which carries the load. Many of the English 
wagons are still constructed in this imperfect manner, and many of them 
can be seen with an angular piece cut out of their sides to admit a larger 
space for the wheel to turn in. This imperfection is also prevalent through¬ 
out the United States and Canada at the present period, especially among 
the agricultural wagons and stage coaches, and which is the cause of the 
latter being overset in many instances. In order to obviate this it is nec¬ 
essary either to raise the upper frame, or reduce the size of the fore 
wheels so that they may turn beneath it. Either of these remedies alike 
produce a certain portion of evil, the former by raising the centre of grav- 
ty to a greater height, and thus increase the chance of oversetting; the lat¬ 
ter by increasing the friction, and thus consume a larger amount of mo¬ 
ving power. 

Most of the ancient coaches or covered carriages were constructed upon 
one plan, viz : two longitudinal timbers or beams, secured to two cross¬ 
bars at each end by scarf joints and bolts, constituted the upper frame, and 
as the streets of the ancient European cities were very narrow, the diffi¬ 
culty ot turning in them experienced with such carriages, led to an obvi¬ 
ous improvement, the invention of the crane neck; the two longitudinal 
timbers removed, their places were supplied by two long heavy bars of 
iron arched upwards in front in the form of a swan or crane neck, to a 
sufficient height, for the admission of the fore wheels to turn beneath 
them. By this contrivance a high fore wheel was retained, and a short 
turn accomplished. But a very considerable unnecessary weight was at 
the same time thus added to the vehicle, but as they were only kept by 
the rich who were abundantly able to afford a large amount of animal pow¬ 
er, this imperfection to them was of little importance. 

Ere the mechanical art in this department had reached such a de¬ 
gree of perfection in the wheels and frame work, it is highly probable that 
attempts would be made towards the development of some means for pre¬ 
venting the concussion arising from the rapid motion of the wheels over 
rough roads from reaching the person of the passenger, as a concussion or 
shock is transmitted much more forcibly through a solid or firm medium, 
than through an unfirm one. The simplest contrivance would be to sus¬ 
pend a seat by straps or lashings. Specimens of this may be seen in light 
carts used by butchers and others in the large towns of England. The 
next improvement would be, by separating the sitting part altogether from 
H am J ax h-s, and interposing amoving medium between them; 

AA 1T1 g pai' would be made an independent frame, supported on long 
rones or atvotnU,,,] v....•, *, ™ I u . . » 


\r e i antt slow movement prevent any violent concussion. 

Many ot the public Stage coaches of Franco and England are suspended 
on the same principle as those of America. 

I ho Natives ot Buenos Ayres, wo are informed, used for the purpose 
ot traveling, a covered two-wheeled vehicle with shafts, called a carri 
cocke or cart coach. Horse flesh, owing to its abundance, is profusely 
wasted on the Pampas of La Plata. When used for draft the horses are 
not harnessed; a strap or cord of raw hide is fastened to the ordinary sad¬ 
dle girth, and as many as are the horses fastened to the ^vehicle, so is the 
number of the postillions. The possibility of one man guiding more than 
one horse when attached to a traveling carriage had not yet entered the im¬ 
aginations of the Spanish Ameroan economists ; as for the collar, it is un¬ 
known; the wild G audio in fact draws a carriage in the same manner as he 
would draw a wild bull, with his lasso or hunting noose attached to the right 
or off side of his saddle girth. 

The carri cache, consists of a close framed body, painted and trimmed 
with sliding glasses, and a door to open behind. The whole suspen¬ 
ded on braces or twisted cords of nntannod bide. When used in towns it 
is intended to be drawn by one or two horses with a postillion, and to car¬ 
ry six persons, three on a side, like an omnibus. 

Buenos Ayr.es Carri Coohe. 

P r ; ;:■ ■] The objections 

n!i! h ill, if to this carriage 

fewLJsAI are, that the bo- 

/\r^^f == T 6:S ^~nl\ 'ly being fixed 

/l/^\ f 7\JV 011 two nearly 

straight braces, 

_----WlA - and having lit- 

I / N\L tie weight to 

1 X^/lX\'l V steady it, when 

| \ / I \ \ on a rough road 

II \ A the vibrating 


motion is almost as unpleasant as actual concussion. In every carriage | 
thus suspended, great weight or inertia is absolutely necessary in order to i 
procure ease to the passenger. To get much ease in the mode of suspend¬ 
ing the body or sitting part of a wheel carriage by braces stretched or at¬ 
tached to solid supporters, it becomes necessary to have great weight. 
This, of course, would materially increase the weight of the machine, and 
prove an additional motive for resorting to some more perfect method of 
avoiding concussion. This would naturally be by the interposition of pos¬ 
itive elastic substances. Elastic wood from its facility of workmanship, 
and also from general familiarity with its qualities, acquired by the 
long use of the bow as a protector from missiles would be the first resorted 
to. 

Among tlie early settlers of Upper Canada and the inland portions ot , 
the United States were to be seen the rudest four wheeled vehicles used 
by civilized people, and some of them still remain to the present 
day. They are called wagons, and consist of an oblong packing case ol 
rough boards or plank, and the fore wheels are thereby permitted to turn 
very slightly towards the body when in the act of turning the vehicle. 
They are used with one or two horses, either for agricultural or other pur¬ 
poses. When used as a personal conveyance, a simple contrivance was re¬ 
sorted to, iu order to lessen concussion. A kind of frame chair, affixed to 
two bearers of elastic wood, which was placed inside for the principle sit¬ 
ters, and is so contrived as to be taken out or put in at pleasure. _ Ihe 
modern carriage builder will more readily understand tlie construction oi 
this vehicle under the name of dearborn, though the body part of tlie lat¬ 
ter is a great improvement on the former, being neatly framed and pan- 
neled. These rude springs are also used in the construction of gigs or 
two wheeled vehicles, drawn by one horse. In England the use of the 
wooden spring was also practiced in the construction of their two-wheeled 
machines, being placed at right angles across the axle, and the body resting 
upon them. A light four wheeled vehicle was invented some few j 7 ears 
ago (in England,) lay a Mr. Johnson. It consisted of two very long light 
poles, connecting the hinder axle and wheels with the fore cross bar, be¬ 
neath which the under frame and fore wheels were made to turn; tlie seat for 
a single sitter was placed in the centre of the poles, which by their flexibility 
served as springs, (similar to the long vehicle in this country known as the 
buck-board.) Though this vehicle was light and extremely easy to the 
passenger, yet owing to its great length it was a very troublesome contri¬ 
vance wliou turning in ordinary streets. The long braces which supported 
the huge bodies of the lumbering vehicles formerly called coaches, were 
usually attached to a strong wooden pillar or frame at each end, which was 
either perpendicular or slightly declined outwards at the top. Alter a 
time an attempt would be made to give some elasticity to these upright pil¬ 
lars, butsuch an attempt would be very imperfect, as wood in short lengths 
cannot be made to carry heavy weights, and at the same time exhibit any 
portion of elasticity. The long bow of wood is of considerable length, the 
cross bow of steel is comparatively short, yet posseses more power and 
elasticity. These different qualities would soon be compared as applicable 
to carriages, and after some few preliminary experiments upright pillars or 
elastic steel would be substituted in place of the wood standard. At first 
they would be constructed of a single piece of steel of a taper lorm and 
thence by gradations, regulated by the mode of their failure, -they 
would assume the form lamine, placing one against the other; and m ci¬ 
der to give it an easy appearance, the harmonious curve imitating the let¬ 
ter O would next be applied, thus erecting tlie notorious 0 springs, and 
leather braces. 

Having already extended our introductory remarks beyond a reasonable 
space, and perhaps to the taxation of the reader’s patience, allow us to re¬ 
mark iu conclusion, that the three points above described accomplished, a 
carriage would possess all the essential principles required, viz: facility of 
moving forward, and facility of turning round, and lastly the freedom from 
concussion to the passenger. Tlie'carriages existing at tlie present day in 
the highest state of perfection as yet accomplished, are simply those same 
three principles, only Better regulated by more perfect execution of 
workmanship. ° 

-- 

EARLY HISTORY OF WHEEL CARRIAGES. 


CHAPTER. I. 

How much have the productions ot that class of mechanics (to whom 
the history we are now opening is devoted,) added to the wants and com¬ 
forts of the highly civilized people of tlie nineteenth century, and how 
much lias the progress they have effected in this department of manufactu¬ 
ring, assisted in ornamenting and beautifying tlie highways of our land, 
and the streets of our cities. Although wo live in an age of unlimited im¬ 
provement, when the extensively applicable power of steam is the means 
by which the untiring steed of iron is propelled at the rapid rate of fifty 
miles per hour, and through the same medium the magnificent floating pal¬ 
aces are being moved across the bosom of tlie deep in grandeur, and the 
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iron arms and fingers of ingenious machinery is put into life-like motion, 
yet notwithstanding all this, if we were deprived for a single day of behold¬ 
ing the moving panorama of the endless variety of coaches, carriages, wa¬ 
gons, &<}., continually passing to and fro before our gaze, and the rumb- 
lino- sound of the busy wheels, perpetually reminding us of their countless 
existence, and their indispensible utility, we would indeed perceive a dis¬ 
cord In the music of business, and readily would we notice that one of the 
most prominent notes were lacking to complete the song of progress. 

But, kind reader, wo now look out upon our highways, and with no de¬ 
cree of astonishment do we behold them numerously dotted with the 
forms of wheel vehicles. Nothing strange the sight to gaze into the streets 
of our large cities and behold the whirlpool of excitement and confusion, 
originating from the almost countless number of carriages which perpetu¬ 
ally crowd the busy street, from the splendid calash of latest style, with 
its servants in livery, its splendid harness with fine gilt mountings, and 
magnificent match steeds, down to the common dray. No department 
among the industrial arts brings forth an article at the present day more 
common among the majority of classes in civilized communities than the 
Coach, the Carriage, and the Buggy. They are no longer limited to the 
use and comforts of the nobility of the country, or those who may he in 
possession of princely fortunes. No; science having inspired new life and 
action in the mind of the ingenious workman, has brought about a mighty 
revolution in the carriage world, and progress being attached to its traces, 
has with rapid strides brought it forward to a state of perfection which 
places this now indispensible luxury into the hands of the public at large. 
Turn in whichever direction we may, the rumbling sound of the clattering 
coach is first to greet our ears. . 

But, reader, we wish now to take you by the hand, and m your lmagi- 
nation'lead you back into the early ages of the world, to a time when car¬ 
riages for pleasure were confined exclusively to the use of Kings, Queens, 
and the aristocracy of the land, to a time when (instead of the wheel car¬ 
riage bein<>- devoted to the pleasure and comforts of the ancient people,) 
they wereln themselves destructive weapons of war, whereby thousands of 
fellow boino-s were cut downand erased from the pages of existence, 
now with your consent we will take a stroll among the far famed anc 
Egyptians that mysterious people who wrote their history, and their n 
ners and customs of life, by means of engraved or painted figures u 
the 

found. The figures this ancient peopl< , , 

" insight into their mode of making and using chariots, not to he ob 
mined from those of any other nation. The influence that Egypt had m 
early times on Greece, gives to every inquiry respecting it, an additional 
• A + „„,i the freciuent mention of the Egyptians and their chariots m 
IE WMe connects them with the Hebrew records of which many satis- 
the B •]] ustra tj 0 ns occur in the sculptures of Pharonic times. Their 
factory t G ' ‘ lsQ en ables us to understand the condition of the world long 
great an iq ^ wl ,; tten history. All existing monuments left by other 
bet01 m a ,rc comparatively modern, and the paintings in Egpyt are the 
Pe °r -t descriptive illustrations of the manners and customs of any nation, 
ear he-'- these that we are enabled to form a correct idea of what the 

hm 1 thin chariots were like; and their maimer of use and construction 
m^tc-en centuries before Christ,) and as we are enabled to look back into 
T. x note .,,ge of the world, and behold the productions of our Egyptian 
V . t Wn wc*aro agreeably surprised to note how near they approached the 
•fection of the present state of two wheeled vehicles. Sir J. G . Wilk- 
P el fjn i n his popular account and history of the ancient Egyptians, has fur- 
U 'slied us with the greater portion of historical facts we shall here pre¬ 
sent "touching the chariots of that people, and which can be relied upon 
as strictly correct, and the first mention he makes of them, they are classed 
with the Egyptian implements of war. In his description he says, Vol. 1, 
jarm 308, heavy armed troops were furnished with a shield and spear, some 
with a shield and mace, and others, though rarely, with a battle axe or 
polo axe and shield. The light troops had nearly the same impliments, 
but their defensive armor was lighter and sometimes like the archers 
fought without shields. The chariot corps constituted a very large and ef¬ 
fective portion of the Egyptian army. Each car contained two persons; 
like the Diphrosof the Greeks, on some occasions it carried three; the 
charioteer or driver, and two chiefs. Hut this was rare, except in trium¬ 
phal processions, when two of the princes accompanied the King in tlrnir 
chariots, hearing the Itoyal Sceptre or the 1< lobelia, and required a third 
person to manage the reins. In the field each had his own car with a. 
charioteer, and the insignia of his office being attached behind him by 
means of a broad belt; his hands were free for the use of the bow and other 
arms. The driver generally stood on the off side, in order to have the 
whip hand free, and thus interfere less with the management ol the how 
than the Greek custom of driving on the near side, which last was adapted 
in Greece, as being more convenient for throwing the spear. When on 
an excursion of pleasure, or on a visit tea friend, an Egyptian gentleman 


was mounted alone and drove himself, with footmen running before and 
behind the ear. In the battle scenes of the Egyptian temples, the King 
is represented alone in his chariot, unattended by any charioteer, with the 
reins fastened around his body, while engaged in bending liis bow against 
the enemy, though it is possible that the driver was omitted in order not j|j 
to interfere with the principle figure. The King had always a second char- }gj 
iot for the purpose of providing against accidents, as will be seen by re¬ 
ferring to the following scriptures by Moses : Gen. xir, 43. And the 
same was in attendance on state occasions. 

The cars of the whole chariot corps contained each two warriors, com¬ 
rades of equal rank, and the charioteer who accompanied a chief was a 
person of confidence, as we see from the familiar manner in which one of 
them is represented conversing with the son of the great Demcses. In 
driving, the Egyptians used a whip like the heroes and charioteers of Ho¬ 
mer, and this or a short stick was generally employed for beasts of bur¬ 
den and oxen at the plow, in preference to the goad. The whip consisted 
of a round wooden handle, and a single or double thong. It sometimes 
had a lash of leather or string about two feet in length, either twisted or 
braided, and a loop being attached to the lower end, the archer was ena¬ 
bled to use the how while it hung suspended from his waist. 

When a hero encountered a hostile chief, he sometimes dismounted 
from his car, and substituting for his bow and quiver the spear, battle axe 
or falchion, he closed with him hand to hand like the G reeks and Trojans 
described by Ilomor, and the lifeless body of the foe being left on the field 
was stripped of its arms by his companions. Sometimes, however a 
wounded adversary, incapable of further resistance, having claimed and 
obtained the mercy of the victor, was carried from the field in liis chariot 
and the ordinary captives who laid down their arms and yielded to the | 
Egyptians were treated as prisoners of war, and were sent bound to the rear f 
under an escort, to be presented to the Monarch, and to grace his triumph 
after the termination of the conflict. The hands of the slain were then 
counted before him, and the return of the enemy’s killed was duly regis¬ 
tered to commemorate his success, and the glory of his reign. The Egyp¬ 
tian chariots had no seat, but in order to avoid as much as possible the 
concussion to the passenger, the bottom part was constructed of thongs of 
rope, forming a species of net work. Its elasticity serving as a kind of 
spring, and in order to render the motion still more easy, the wheels were 
placed as far back as possible, thus resting much of the weight on the 
horses, by means of the pole which they supported. That the materials of 
which these chariots were composed wore principally of wood, is proven 
beyond a doubt by the sculptures wherever they represent them as em¬ 
ployed in making them, and also the fact of their more than three thousand 
years ago having invented and introduced the use of the pole as the man- ,,, 
ncr of attaching two horses to the vehicle, which is an instance that goes to l| 
substantiate the truth of Solomon’s assertion, there is no new thing un¬ 
der the sun; and furthermore shows the skill of those workmen at this re¬ 
mote time. The body of the Egyptian chariot was extremely light, and 
in its proportions would fully correspond with those of modern times. 
They consisted of a wooden frame work and supported with metal and 
leather like many of those mentioned by Homer. The bottom part rested 
on the axletree, and the lower extremity of the pole, which was itself in¬ 
serted into the axle or socket attached to it at the centre, and some of the 
chariots represented in the tombs are shown to have been inlaid with sil¬ 
ver and gold; others painted in a variety of brilliant colors; the latter as 
might he expected the most numerous, sixty-one of them beiim mentioned 
to nine of the former. From the upper rim of its front to the pole, a 
strap was suspended, for the purpose of steadying the body and when the 
horses were detached from the chariot, the pole was supported on a crutch, 
ortho wooden figure of a man; representing a captive or an enemy who 
was considered fitted only for this degrading office The .greater portion of 
the sides and the whole of the hack were open; the latter entirely so, 
without any rim whatever extending above the bottom, the hinder part ot 
the frame work commenced nearly in a lino with the centre of the 
wheels, and raising perpendicularly or slightly inclined backward from the 
rinse or the car, extended with a curve at the height of about two feet and 
a halt in front, serving as well for a safe guard to the driver, as a support 
tor Ins quivers and bow case. This how case was frequently richly orna¬ 
mented with the figure of a lion or other devicesand was placed in an inclined 
position, pointing forward, its upper edge immediately below the flexible 
leather cover, being generally on a level with the summit of the frame 
work of the body, so that when the how was drawn out, the leather cover 
fell downwards, and left the upper part on an uninterrupted level. In 
battle this was of course a matter of no importance, but in the city where 
the bow case was considered an elegant part of the ornamental hangings of 
a car, and continued to be attached to it, they paid some attention" to the 
position and fall of the pendant cover, deprived as it there was of its bow. 
for the civilized state of the Egyptian society required the absence of all 
arms except on service. 

I' TO BE CONTINUED. 1 
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EXPLANATION OF THE DRAFTS. 

Fig.’s 11, 12, 13 and 14. 

The Gipsey Top Baggy.—In this drawing 
we present our readers with an illustration ot a 
very desirable improvement in the finish o± the 
ordinary calash top, and one which we have rea¬ 
son to believe will meet a welcome reception by 
the craft. 

We have often observed in the course ot our 
experience that a desirable object would be at¬ 
tained if by any means a top could be so con¬ 
structed as to possess in itsself all the essential 

points of convenience which the different sea¬ 
sons of the year and condition of the roads demand. 
Rut this we have never seen accomplished until 
a few days ago, when we received a sketch ot 
tho top here illustrated, through the kindness of 
Arv. D. S. Sampton of Philadelphia, Pa., and who 
rives it tho name, Gipsey Top. The open top is 

universally admired by the purchaser, but when 
he comes to contemplate the disadvantages at¬ 
tending it in all kinds of weather, lie must con¬ 
tent himself with the close top, notwithstanding 
that after a summer shower he is thus deprived 

of having free access to seeing the moving pan¬ 
orama on either side as he passes along, he con¬ 
siders it a less evil than to be thoroughly coated 
with mud, which certainly would be tho natural 
result if riding in an open top buggy with the 
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curtains off or rolled up, and he therefore con¬ 
cludes the close top is preferable. But if he 
could put himself in possession of a buggy whose 
top was so constructed as to shield him from the 
mud the hind wheel is ever inclined to throw in¬ 
to the seat, and at tho same time retain tho ad¬ 
vantage of being open on the side, it would take 
no prophet to foretell the certainty of his choice. 

The reader will perceive that this does not on¬ 
ly retain tho advantage ot a close top as a preven¬ 
tative in keeping the mud from coming in con¬ 
tact with the passenger, but it also gives the 
trimmer a larger field in which to cultivate taste, 
beauty and originality in the execution of his 
work, and by that means impart to the exterior 
as well as to the interior of the top a fancy 
finish and appearance not to be attained in that 
of any other construction. 

In this top then is combined in the most sim¬ 
ple manner all the essential points of conven¬ 
ience which constitute the now prevalent differ¬ 
ence existing between the use of the close and 
open top carriage, and also adds materially to the 
appearance of the vehicle. It does not leave the 
outline of the top appear too naked, nor yet too 
bunglesome or heavy. There is nothing more 
unsightly or offensive to the eye of the practical 
coach-maker than to behold a wide close top, 
mounted on alight skeleton body, and it becomes 
equally offensive on the other hand, should one 
of the ordinary open tops be applied to a deep si¬ 
ded or heavy body. But the top before you is 
applicable to all kinds and styles of bodies, 
and without doing violence in the least to good 
taste or correct proportion. Wo therefore con¬ 
sider it far superior to any attempt yet made at 
improvements in this branch of the omiiugo. 

Where the leather comes in contact with the 
back bow it is permitted to extend past about l) 
inch, and scolloped in small halt circles as lepre- 
sented, and for the purpose of making a fancy 
finish on the inside of these scollops, a narrow 
strip of light colored leather is applied, and al¬ 
lowing the stitching around the edge to fasten 
the two together; it is afterwards fastened to the 
bow by means of small silver or brass headed 
nails; so, also, around the top edge of the 
seat. A fancy appearance is furthermore im¬ 
parted to the finish of this top by the applica¬ 
tion of the stamped figures as represented in the 
draft. The drop curtain on the side, forms an 
angle line with the front bow, while the back 




[NUMBER 3. 

edgefalls nearly perpendicular, and is fastened by 
means of straps and buckles, as will be seen by 
reference to the draft. The top edge of the cur¬ 
tain is attached to knobs, in order that it may be 
entirely removed when not needed. 

A further description of this carriage is en¬ 
tirely useless, as the manner in which our drafts¬ 
man, (Mr. G. II. Muller) has executed tho draw¬ 
ings, by giving four views, makes ignore intel¬ 
ligible in obtaining any dimension than our pen 
could describe, as the measurements are correctly 
obtained by the rule of scale. 

Prices. —Complete, §200 and §225; Body, 
$14; Ironing, §14; Trimming §18 and §20. 
Wheels, No. 3 ; Carriage parts, No. 3. 

For Saladee’a Magazine. 

Fig. 15. 

Crane Neck City Calash. 

Mr. Salaee : Dear Sir —Upon seeing that 
you are liberal enough to throw open the pages 
of your Magazine to the craft,_ as a medium 
through which they may [exhibit to each other 
the products of their genius, or the various re¬ 
sults of their experience, I have ventured to con¬ 
tribute to your March number a Crane Neck 
City Galaslq a draft of a body I have just^ com¬ 
pleted for my employers. _ It is drawnito the 
scale you require all drawings to be made. J 
did not consider it nececssary to give a.front_and 
back view of the same, as the side elevation at 
once shows the practical body-maker what fin¬ 
ish is designed, or becomes necessary foi the 
back and front. This draft, I believe, ^ original 
with myself, as I have never seen anything like 
this pattern before. 

It makes a very showy appearance; more so, 
indeed, than any draft of this denomination which 
I have ever seen, and at the same time is perfect¬ 
ly simple in construction, the whole being solid 
side work. Body under driver’s seat is con¬ 
tracted six inches. This jjbody would be very 
becoming for »i hummer-cloth scRt^ find straight 
bracket front. Yours, &e., 

S. L. N. 

For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 

Fig. 16. 

Farmer’s Carriage with Hood Top. 

Mr. Saladek :-Seeing that you thought 

since ti my contributions, I have 

liesstogiv draft of a farmer’s Rooka- 

lierewith sent ;[ t ", ete d, with the hood 
way, which la ‘ iu ' comfortable family article, I 
t0 P-. ., j will meet the approbation nof 
tbU ‘ k nnnihasers. In this carriage I inserted a 
deeper*rocker than is usually applied, and give it 
such a shape in front as to give more feet room 
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to the front seat, and for the purpose of giving 
the front wheel all the advantage possible in 
turning, I arched the rocker at the point where 
the wheel comes in contact, and which by 
the way I think, relieves to some extent, the 
heavy appearance the rocker would otherwise as¬ 
sume. The front seat is made permanent. 
Where the seat frame is connected to the front 
pillar it is notched out so as to come out flush with 
the face of the pillar, at which point it is finished 
with a piece of patent leather, with the low¬ 
er edge neatly stitched, and nailed on with 
silver headed boss nails, as seen in the draft. 
The seat rests upon iron rods which are firmly 
connected to the latter, and the rocker by means 
of delicate bolts. I have not given you aback! 
or front view of this body, as it possesses only j 
the ordinary finish of the same. All body ma¬ 
kers will understand the kind of back to apply. 
As it is your desire, I will make all drawings 
hereafter (as well as this,) to a .]• inch scale and 
thus save you the trouble of reducing the same. 

Correction.-—-I n my description of Fig. 5 
your compositors make me say, “the tops of three 
more bows are used, &c., for carrying out the 
shape of the top, and serving as top strainers.” 

1 said, or meant to say, viz : three more pieces 
are used across the top for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing out the desired shape, which serve as the top 
strainers; not the. tops of three more bows, as 
w °uhl be entirely too light for the purpose. 

I he three strainers here referred to require 
stiffness and strength as the durability of the top 
depends materially upon them. 

Prices of Fig. 16.—Complete, §175 & $200; 

?- or body we pay §20 ; if leather dash, §16 ; Iron¬ 
ing, $22 ; Trimming, §25. Wheels, No. 4; Car¬ 
nage Parts, No. 4. J. p. F. 

Utitppe. 

MARCH, -- 

HUBBARD’S PATENT SPRINGS AND 
GEARING FOR CARRIAGES. 


of this ingenious piece of simplicity, as it was be¬ 
ing exhibited at the N. Y. Crystal Palace, and 
by the agents throughout the country. And fur¬ 
thermore we would also confess our feeling of 
delicacy in moving our pen in opposition to the 
extensive application as claimed for it by the in¬ 
ventor, when we hear such giants in mechan¬ 
ical knowledge as our friend of the Scientific 
American exclaiming, as in the language of an 
inspired Prophet, that an epoch in the history 
of carriage building would be effected by this 
extensively applicable improvement of Mr. Hub¬ 
bard’s. Notwithstanding, however, the elevated 
source from which this prediction eminated, we 
are nevertheless forcibly impressed with the fact 
that the contrary is emphatically true, viz : That 
in a very short time it will be classed among the 
things that were, and only to be referred to as an 
improvement which utterly failed to accomplish 
the end for which it was designed, and in ma¬ 
king the inquiry as to the extent of the applica¬ 
tion of this improvement, we hear Mr. Hubbard 
loudly contending that it is applied with the 
greatest simplicity to every description of loco¬ 
motive vehicles, from the sulky to the railroad 
car; and furthermore, that they will do better 
service, render a greater amount of elasticity, 
and consequently less concussion to the passen¬ 
ger thfin any other spring ever employed. Cer¬ 
tainly these are all desirable objects, and such as 
every coach-maker throughout the wide world 
would cheerfully embrace, in the construction of 
carriages. But let us inquire whether these de¬ 
sired objects are to bo attained by the applica¬ 
tion of Hubbard’s Patent. Is it (as we are told) 
a fact demonstrated that this improvement 
can be universally employed in the construction 
of carriages? We will let the following an¬ 
swer. And first let us suppose that it can be 
made to appear that its operations are perfect in 
every point of view when applied to the buggy 
above illustrated. Still a very great obstacle 
becomes apparent in the way, and one which 
must forever raise up in opposition to the uni- 
versal application of this improvement to car-1 
The engraving above represents Hubbard’s | riag es, and that is the variety of styles and forms 


bodies are not either of a straight or swayed bot¬ 
tom, therefore it requires no prophet nor the son 
of a prophet to pi’edict to a certainty the utter 
failure in its universal application. 

An inventor who presents to the coach ma¬ 
king public in this age of progress and fashion, 
an improvement which requires them to remodel 
their work to suit the peculiar operations of his 
patent right, will find very soon to the disap¬ 
pointment of his money'making scheme, that he 
has directed his genius in a wrong channel, and 
brought his right to a dull market. But if s uc ^ 
inventor wishes to meet with success, (let his 
improvements be what they may) he must bear 
this one important fact in mind, and see to it 
that the invention he is about to launch out 
into the world, does not demand of the publm a 
sacrifice of convenience, good taste, and style o 
fashion in order to render his improvement uni 
versally applicable. And here is the great stui 
ling block in the way of our friend Mr. ^ 
bard ; lie flattered himself with the delusion 11 
the advantages embraced in his invention ^ 
so desirable that the coach-making and coa ’ 
consuming public would gladly dispense wi 
present existing variety of styles and fashions 
bodies, in order that they might enjoy the c 
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forts derived from his invention. 

Having shown beyond a doubt, the imp 0 - 1 . 
ity of the universal application of Mr. Hubba ^ . 
improvement, let us now turn for a moment a ^ 
notice its operations in that class of cariiag 0 ^ 
which it is applicable, and ascertain, it P 0SH1 
whether it is susceptible of bearing a close 
spection even there. And here we won ^ 
serve, that in the construction of carriages, ^ 
comes necessary, (as every coach-maker P el ^ 
understands,) to give the axles a set P ocu ^ t0 
the operations of the vehicle, hiist, in o 
obviate the difficulty of having the nave o 
wheel to bear perpetually against the 
linch pin at the extremity of the axle arm, 

thrown forward from A to vs of an' inch, ' 

has a tendency 
,iust 


Patent Springs, applied to a light buggy, and to 
I*, which its application when used upon a smooth 
H! road, is no very serious objection. But as the 
mechanical imperfections of this patent become 
so apparent when applied to vehicles of a 
different and heavier class, and the fact of 
its having created in this country an undue ex¬ 
citement in its behalf, and also the unreasonable 
extent to which Mr. Hubbard has endeavored to 
make the public believe it applicable, wo are 
prompted from a sense of justice and a duty we 
|j owe to our fellow craftsmen, to pen this article 
and undo the bundle of inconsistencies which 
has been so ingeniously bound together in this 
(so called) improvement in carriages. And here 
we shall take the liberty to express our utter as¬ 
tonishment in seeing so many scientific men in 


existing in the construction of their bodies. 

Here indeed a great revolution would take ef¬ 
fect in the history of carriage building, in order 
to substantiate the idle dream of its universal 
application. The now existing beautiful forms 
of two seated rockaways, with their varieties 
of harmonious curves, the buggy with its univer¬ 
sally admired drop front, curved side and 
bottom, and the eye pleasing and highly conven¬ 
ient crane neck calash which is a world defiance 
for beauty and ornament, would all have to bo 
thrown aside, and the fashionable world would 
have to content itself with a substitute which 
could never change its form in the least, from a 
straight or slightly swayed bottom body to any 
tiling different, for the reason that the peculiar 
principles upon which these springs are applied 
our ranks being led away captives at first sight forbids their being employed in vehicles whose 


thrown forward from A 
when the carriage is in motion, 
to cause the wheels to play as frequently a n‘ 1 ^ 
the shoulder, us the nut or liiich pin, thus 
ting less friction, and consequently le ss iesl 
anee to draft. But there is still another cons ^ 
oration of great importance connected w ith t ^ ^ 
setting of the axle arm, which is the thiowhfo ^ 
the point downwards, so that when the wh ee 
applied, it will stand inclined outwaid at t 
top, thus obviating the evils which would neces 
sarily attend the use of a wheel that would stanc 
perpendicular. The hiud wheels in the lattei 
position would be inclined to throw all the mud 
| they would raise from the road, direct into the 
vehicle, hence it becomes absolutely necessary to 
throw the point of the axle arm downward. Hav¬ 
ing now set our axles in the manner above des¬ 
cribed, it becomes equally necessary that we con¬ 
nect them totba carriage in a manner that the vi¬ 
bration of the springs will not by any means alter 
the position of the axle, and this can only be ef- 
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footed by the application of the ordinary perch 
or the permanent connection of each extremity 
of the body to the front and back carriage. In 
either case, the springs will vibrate perpendicu¬ 
larly over the centre of each axle, and therefore 
cannot alter their position in the least. 

But in the application of the improvement now 
under consideration, we must make a sacrifice of 
all those important rules, as a moment’s reflection 
will satisfactorily prove. Let us suppose for ex¬ 
ample, that the buggy at the head of this article 
as it now stands relieved of all weight, embraces 
those all important objects in the construction 
and application of its axles. Next let the read¬ 
er suppose himself standing directly in front of 
the fore wheel, facing the dash, and with his 
eye bent on each axle, at the back of the hub, 
while two other individuals are standing up in 
the body and by the elasticity of their limbs cau¬ 
sing the latter to vibrate in a perpendicular direc¬ 
tion. He will readily perceive that every move¬ 
ment of the springs acts upon the axle after the 
manner of a level - , and thus causing the spindle 
to revolve in its journal more or less in propor¬ 
tion to the action of the springs, thus making it 
out of the question for one wheel to follow cor¬ 
rectly in the track of the other, and consequently 
it becomes apparent to the observer at once, that 
to give an axle any desired set for the application 
of this improvement, is among the things impos¬ 
sible. Then if we must make a sacrifice of those 
principles (without which no carriage can attain 
perfection,) is it an improvement worthy of en¬ 
couragement '! 

If space would permit we could bring up still 
another consideration equally important as those 
already referred to, and that is the strain upon 
the body. But what wo have said will suffice 
to give the reader a general idea of the mechan¬ 
ical imperfections existing in this improvement 
of Mr. Hubbard’s._ 

HUNTINGTON’S PATENT. 



Among the many improvements now offered 
to the coach-makers of this country is found that 
of Mr. Huntington, of Syracuse, N. Y. The 
object of this improvement is (as the inventor 
claims) to govern and support the carriage top in 
a more permanent and convenient manner than 
has ever before been discovered in this part of 
the carriage. The advantages contended for are 
briefly as follows : hirst—to obviate the evils 


attending the top by the now common use of the 
prop extending from the hack bow down to the 
iron attached to tbo seat, which when the top is 
thrown back, has always a tendency to cut through 
tho leather, &c. This evil then is obviated by 
doing away entirely with the bottom prop, and as 
a substitute the two perpendicular rods extend¬ 
ing from the back of the seat to the top are em¬ 
ployed, by which means tho top is raised or 
thrown hack. Second—another advantage over 
the ordinary top is, that by the employment of 
this improvement a top can ho thrown into a 
greater variety of positions and in each attitude 
remain firm without the least racking or shaking 
about. Thirdly—That it can be thus governed 
with all possible ease by the passenger, while 
seated in the carriage 

The agent of Mr. Huntington called at our of¬ 
fice a short time since, and exhibited a model of 
the same, from which we sketched the above en 
graving. Now that the advantages contended 
for in this improvement are desirable objects to 
bo attained in the construction of tops, no prac¬ 
tical coach-maker can deny, and wc think so fai¬ 
ns the inventor claims, his improvement is fully 
susceptible of accomplishing this end, hut still 
there is one thing in the way of its coming uni¬ 
versally into use, to which we shall presently 
refer. 

Every coach-maker who is desirous of looking 
at or inspecting any new invention about car¬ 
riages, in a proper light should invariably lot tho 
leading inquiry be, is it capable of an universal 
application, and if his good judgment decide in 
the negative, it becomes apparent that it cannot 
prove to him a truly valuable invention, for if 
the improvement is found to possess good quali¬ 
ties and desired advantages in one carriage, it be¬ 
comes equally desirable in all, aud therefore if 
the principles upon which it is governed are 
such as to forbid its universal application, it can¬ 
not he claimed as a truly valuable invention, 
and consequently should not be countenanced as 
such. But the fact is when any new thing is 
presented, the public have generally been car¬ 
ried away by excitement, and never stop to make 
the inquiries that prudence really demands they 
should. 

However, what we wish to say of Huntington’s 
Patent is, that this one objection stands in the 
way of its success, viz : That it is applicable to 
only certain kinds of bodies, for example, it can¬ 
not be applied to bodies with 0. G. backs, nei¬ 
ther is it applicable to the multitude of light 
buggies with low stick seat, as the reader will see 
by examining the illustration, that the back of 
the seat from the top edge to the bottom on the 
outside must be sufficiently wide to permit tlie 
perpendicular sliding props to slide down to a 
proper extent, otherwise the top would not throw 
back as far as is desired, in consequence of the 
shallow space the props would have to move in, 
and he will further observe that the surface to 


or oval in order to admit of those props sliding- 
in a perpendicular direction, therefore we say it 
is not applicable to 0. G. backs. If these diffi¬ 
culties can be obviated, it will then become an 
improvemement of great value to the craft. But 
as it is, it requires, (like that of Hubbard's Pat¬ 
ent,) the coach-maker to construct his work in a 
manner to make it applicable to the improve¬ 
ment in place of the latter being made applica¬ 
ble to the carriage. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Opposition the Life of Trade. —It will 
be seen by referring to our advertising depart¬ 
ment, that Messrs. Stotesbury & Ayres, No. 
40 and 42, North Third St., Philadelphia, arc 
extensive dealers in every variety of Coach Hard¬ 
ware and Trimming. The reputation this firm 
has gained abroad, as well as at home is such as 
to set it on equal footing with the foremost hou¬ 
ses in the eastern countries. 

Also, Messrs. W. H. Hortsman & Sons, 
51, North Third St., Philadelphia, are exten¬ 
sively engaged in the manufacturing of all kinds 
of Carriage Trimming. We have had the pleas¬ 
ure of seeing some of their productions, the 
quality and superior finish of which is such as to 
justify us in recommending them to the craft. 


Newark, N. J. Coacii Hardware & Fur¬ 
nishing Houses.— This city has become no¬ 
ted among the craft for its great facilities in the 
manufacturing of all kinds of materials used in 
the construction of carriages throughout. Noth¬ 
ing is used about a coach which is not to be ob¬ 
tained here, and at manufacturer’s prices. The 
following gentlemen are dealers aud manufactu¬ 
rers in this city: 

George Bowden —Carriage Trimming. 

C. N. Lockwood —Coach Lamp Manufac¬ 
turer and Silver Plater. 

Wji. Wright & Co—Spring Factory. 

John II. Tuttle — Manufacturer of Axles 
of all kinds. 


the back of the seat or body must be either flat 1 smith shop. We do not 


Coach Factory for Sale.- —We would di- j 
rect the reader’s attention to the advertisement 
of Mr. Gates, of Adams Co., Ohio, in this No. 
Young men now wishing to start out in business 
will here find a good location, with a regular run 
of custom, and a shop with an established repu¬ 
tation. This will certainly he a good chance for 
any one wishing to commence coach-making m 
this portion of the country, as the terms will he 
satisfactory to the purchaser. 

Wanted. —We are authorized to say that 
Messrs. S. B. & C. Hayes, Coach-makers, of 
Washington, Pa-, are desirous of employing a 
man of experience in the business, as foreman 
in general over their establishment. He must be 
a man of middle age, steady habits, and properly 
recommended as such by his late employer. Al¬ 
so, a practical workman to take charge of their 
understand whether 
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tlie proprietors propose giving the shop to such a 
man and compensate him by the piece for all 
work done, or otherwise; however,-to men suited 
for the above offices, will be paid the highest 
salary. 

These gentlemen have been doing business 
in their preseut location for quite a number of 
years. The extent of their business is, we should 
judge, from the appearance of their establish¬ 
ment, about 140,000 per annum, employing con¬ 
stantly from 25 to 80 hands, and in addition to 
this they have the aid of the best machinery wo 
have ever seen connected with any coach-shop, 
in all that section of country. 


THE Lit ENOH RULE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

We purpose to lay before our readers in as 
brief, plain, and comprehensive a manner as pos 
sible, the .French Rule, a knowledge of which 
but comparatively few at the present time pos¬ 
sess. Its object is first to obtain by a system¬ 
atic rule, the correct shapes, curves, bevels, and 
measurements of each piece or section which 
constitutes the form of a body, and by the same 
system to frame the various parts together cor¬ 
rectly, without trying each part with that con¬ 
nected to it, till a-permanent erection of the frame 
is desired, and when such erection of the frame 
is being executed, it will be found that each 
separate piece employed in its construction will 
fit perfectly iu its appointed location, and the on¬ 
ly course in which this can he made easily com¬ 
prehensive through the medium of any publica¬ 
tion, will ho to give a series of different articles 
and drawings by which to represent it, and this 
U being the ease, we must necessarily continue it 
B into several of the forthcoming No.'s of our 
journal. We therefore hope our readers will 
exercise a little patience iu its completion. 

By this rule the dimensions are all obtained 
from the lines drawn upon the draft board in 
different directions across the side elevation, 
which latter is in all eases first executed, there¬ 
fore in making our treaties upon this important 
subject full and complete, wo must first show 
the rule or manner of obtaining the side eleva¬ 
tion of the body, and after this is done, we shall 
introduce the same draft board, at different times 
with the elevation upon it, but the lines by 
which it was obtained erased, or familiarly speak¬ 
ing, spunged off, thus leaving only the lines 
which form tlie elevation, and then we will pro¬ 
ceed to draw the necessary lines over the eleva¬ 
tion now completed upon the board, by which 
the dimensions before spoken of arc to be ob ¬ 
tained. But in each illustration, wo will draw 
no greater number of lines than wo shall be able 
to fully explain. Otherwise, if we should repre¬ 
sent the draft board with side elevation, and the 
|J multiplicity of lines which must necessarily be 
j drawn over it, we would at once confuse trie 
j mind of the reader, and thus disable him to com¬ 
prehend but very few, if any of the lines drawn. 


In order then to obviate this difficulty, we have 
adopted the course above stated, viz: of illustra¬ 
ting the board at various times, and on each 
showing the principle of managing this rule in 
the different parts and sections of the body, and 
thus as wc progress step by step, we shall be able 
to become familiar with the object of each line 
illustrated. 

But before closing our introductory remarks, 
wc beg to say to our young and inexperienced 
friends and readers who may undertake to solve 
the principles of this rule, should all appear dark 
and mysterious at first sight, not to become dis¬ 
couraged, and give up the pursuit but to exer¬ 
cise a proper degree of patience and perseverance 
in the study thereof. As it is a rule (which if 
they have a desire of competing with scientific 
workmen) they must acquire sooner or later, and 
lienee the importance of understanding it. When 
once the first principle upon which it is governed 
is comprehended, you will experience little or no 
trouble in seeing the mark posts in the distance 
which will lead you onward and upward to a per¬ 
fect knowledge of the principles which constitute 
the French Rule. 

Aud now if the reader will take upon himself 
the honorable title of tlu; workman, and will have 
the kindness to lay down his draft board, and 
band us his straight-edge, chalk and rule, we 
will proceed to direct him in the study before 
us. Rut first, lot us decide what kind of body 
wc <110 going to build. Well, suppose wo say 
the body to Fig. 8, on Plato 2. The first thin 


cording to the scale 28 inches; then draw lino B. 

23 inches from and parallel with line J. from 
the base line A. Next ascertain the width of 
the door in like manner, and draw line (J. O.j 
next measure in drawing from line (J. to the 
point of the scroll, and draw line II., also per¬ 
pendicular from base line; having done this, as¬ 
certain the width of the front seat, and draw 
line .0.; next length of toe-board, and in like 
manner draw line E. We have now six perpen¬ 
dicular lines drawn form line A. A., which gives 
us the spaces for toe-board, front scat, door, and 
back quarter. Wo will now proceed to draw all 
the necessary horizontal linos, and first ascertain 
the height ot body from the lowest part under 
the door, and draw line K. parallel with base 
line. It now becomes necessary that you should [I 
lake a sharp pointed pencil and make a base line 
on the drawing you arc working from, which you 
draw parallel with the upper edge of the side top 
t ie, and to connect with bottom side at the deepest 
point under the door, for the purpose of getting 
the desired dimensions from the drawing, as you 
will hereafter see. You will next draw a line 
peipcmlicular (from the one last mentioned in 
the drawing) at the back part of the body, which 
illustrates line •). on the draft-board; with those 
two lines drawn on draft Fig. 3, wc are pre¬ 
pared to get the necessary dimensions there¬ 
from, in order to complete the side elevation on 
the draft hoard. You will now ascertain the 
distance in the drawing from base line to the 

- - - - -.... .bottom of the window in back quarter, and draw 

urn will be for us to make a. side elevation of hue M. as in example 2. Next see (-!-,» , i 
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to the foot ’ 0 scalc - ln - ; SClolL 1 ou Wl11 "oxt ascertain the distance from . 

j base lmc to bottom of rocker, where it, runs across W 
the scroll in front, and make line R., and having 
ascertained the width of the rocker under the 
door, you will draw lines. Having now drawn 
all the straight lines neces¬ 
sary for tlie present, we will 
next proceed to draw sweep 
lino Y., which gives us the 
sweep of the back quarter, or 
in short the shape of the 
body or bottom from one 
end to the other, which is 
obtained by the aid of line 
L. and short lines x. First 
draw line L. from the point 
where line J. and base line 
connect, to line 0. 0. at 
top tie. Then ascertain the 
space from the sweep line Y • 
where it crosses line L. to the corner of lines A. 
and -Jand make a mark on line L. at this point fas 
shown) which gives you the shallowest point in tlie 
hack quarter; you will then draw in your short lines 
x as many as you may think necessary, the 
proper length and perpendicular with the base 


ARTICLE NO. 1. 
AAfe Elcvvtiou of Body. 



Example No. 1. 

We will now draw the base line A. A., par¬ 
allel with the bottom of draft board, and next 
line J., perpendicular and square from A. A. 
.Now measure the length of the back quarter at 
top in drawing Fig. 3, which you will find ac. 
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line A. and ■) ., the ends of which will show you 
Wl the exact locality of the sweep line Y. You 
must now use your own judgment to a certain 
extent in getting a true sweep. First take a. 
sharp edged piece of chalk and make a dotted 
line all the way round in order to assist you more 
correctly to draw the lull line. Havingjmade 
dotted outline, Y., you will find little inconven¬ 
ience in drawing the thorough line as represented 
in the following: 



Example No. 2. 

The curve of line 0. can also he obtained by the 
aid of lines x., only letting them run higher up. 
Lino P. is designed to show the point where the 
drop'of the door is commenced. Lino N. the space 
for the window in back quarter. Line T. width 
of top tie. Line V. front of pillar. Line 
F. is to show the highest point in the sidejjimme- 
diately in front of the front pillar. Having now 
completed our side elevation, we will spunge off 
all the straight lines drawn about it, retaining 
only the base line A. A., from which we must 
work hereafter. 

Our next step will be to make the patterns to 
correspond with the elevation now completed, ex¬ 
amples of which will be given in our next. 


We have secured the contributions of 
Mr. Flowers, of Detroit, Mich., and wc had 
hoped that his first articles would reach us in 
time for this number, but coming to hand just as 
wo arc going to press, it is out of the question to 
complete his engravings for this issue. How¬ 
ever, they shall appear in our next. 

This gentleman, we are pleased to know, is a 
thorough bred mechanic of our order, is a good 
writer, and a man of long experience. The rules 
that he will lay before the readers of the Maga¬ 
zine cannot do otherwise than meet their univer¬ 
sal approbation and approval. He will appear 
in each number at least for one year from April 
1st, 1855. 

7 _—-4«m«»--- 

J3@“ Those of our friends who have expressed 
the desire of seeing in an early No. of the Maga¬ 
zine the illustration of an Omnibus, shall he ac¬ 
commodated in our next; when we will give a side 
elevation, together with a front and back view. 
Also, a design for a coach-shop, by Mr. J. D. 
Forill, of Massachusetts. 


THE DRAWING- DEPARTMENT. 

Doubtless the great army of coach-makers, 
whom the Magazine has now the honor of favor¬ 
ing with its monthly visits, will be highly de¬ 
lighted with the improved appearance of the 
drawing department in this number. The rea¬ 
der will perceive with no ordinary degree of plea¬ 
sure, that the Magazine is receiving additional 
improvements in every No. as it progresses. 
Onward ! is the watchword of the age in which 

we live, and this is the mot¬ 
to we shall ever strive to 
keep before us, and have it 
written on every page as we 
proceed in the publication 
of the Coach-makers’ Mag¬ 
azine. The liberal cncour 
agement we have already 
received from the hands of 
the craft, is such as to 
prompt us again to repeat 
our determination of making 
the M agazine a publicatiea 
tion that will do honor to 
that branch of the industri¬ 
al arts to which it is devoted, and while 
we are thus laboring for the onward pro¬ 
gress of coach-making in all its various branch¬ 
es, wo hope our friends (throughout Europe 
as well as at home,) will not seek to hide the 
little knowledge they may possess in either of 
those branches, by refusing to extend us a cor¬ 
responding hand. A goodly number of our 
American brethren have already offered us many 
valuable contributions, and it is our wish that 
many more should imitate their example. We 
wish to establish an extensive correspondence, 
and by this means we shall bo enabled to make 
our journal still more useful and interesting to its 
numerous readers. 

The drawings on plate 6 are beautiful designs. 
Fig. 15 will certainly meet the-approbation of 
city coach-makers. We would suggest, howev¬ 
er, that the front be made lighter; we think the 
dash appears somewhat too heavy. We hope 
Mr. Newman will remember us again. Mr. 
Forill’s carriage, Fig. 16, is a good draft for a 
family carriage, and think it is sure to meet the 
approval of that numerous class whose name it 
hears, viz : the farmers. 

-- 

The Magazine will be mailed regularly 
hereafter on the first day of every month. Hence 
it is that the present No. visits our patrons at a 
later date than the one preceding it. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER. | 


15 ®“ Our fair correspondent proves herself 
quite a writer, and no doubt a favorite with our 
readers. Her story of Yankee Dave wo imagine 
will bring a smile to the face of many a laborer 
in our vineyard. She has also sent us a beauti¬ 
ful poem entitled “The Chariot,” which shall ap¬ 
pear in our next. 


Miss V irginia Watson, of Pa. 
Mr. G. II. Muller, of N. Y. 
Mr. J. I). Forill, of Mass. 

Mr. G. S. McRose, of Mo. 

Mr. J. C. Crofeii, of Ga. 

Cyrus N. Harden & Bro., Mo. 
J. II. Gates, of Ohio. 

Ciia’s Holts, of S. C. 

S. L. Newman, of Conn. 

A. D. Stokes, of la. 

D. S. Sampton, of Pa. 


--- 

ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. 8, Me., of Ala.—Tho drawings you sent us representing your 
improvements in carriage parts are received, and noticed. We 
would suggest that you contrive some means by which you can do 
away with the sliding loop connected to the front axle, as tho 
multiplicity of friction attending it is such as to render it any¬ 
thing but desirable, Tho object of your invention is a good one, 
and if the difficulty above referred to can by any means be obvia¬ 
ted, it will certainly meet the approbation oi the craft. 

0. F. A., of Pa.—Your plan for setting bows is. very good. Send 
sketch or daguerreotype of the maehlno, and wo will Insert it. We 
think, however, that tho Messrs. IIayes, of Washington, Pa., and 
of Wheeling, Va., are llie. inventors of a top-setting frame which is 
more simple and complete than yours. However, we should bo 
pleased to see a drawing. 

•T. J. Me., of Tenn.—Our correspondent of Augusta, Go., in this 
No., will In part answer your inquiries. Wo do not suppose that 
those old works are now to be bad tills side of the waters. 

A. L. of Ohio.—A draft of your improved singlctreo is at hand. 
The principles It embraces in detaching tho horse from the vehi¬ 
cle. Isold, but the manner In which you have employed them in 
3’ours is different from those we have previously seen. Still wo do 
not think that the object, io be attained in the use of them, would 
Justify the expense of tlielr complicated construction and applica¬ 
tion. 

J. 8. B., of N. Y.—The publications you refer to can bo obtained 
at Appleton’s Publishing House, Broadway. 

8. T., of Vo.— W'e think not. However, wo will not bo positive, 
until we could sec your design. Have the kindness to send it and 
we can answer yon correctly. 

L. S. M.,ofIa.—No pannel should be canvassed immediately af¬ 
ter it Is put into the body, or while the pannel is still wet from the 
operation of warping, but should remain a sufficient length of 
time to become thoroughly dry and sot before the canvass should 
be app’led. 

.7. B. M., of Ohio.—Wo will probably gratify your wishes lu our 
next. 

Z. N. 8., of Me.—Wc purpose in course of the year to illustrate 
from time to time all new improvements in carriage harness, ns 
well as the carriage Itself, as It Is a branch of tho business; 
therefore any new designs you may see proper to send will bo in¬ 
serted. 

L. I)., of N. Y.- We have seen quite a number of ■wheels construc¬ 
ted upon that plan. Tho bracing position of the spokes is a great 

ongtb and support, to the wheel; but. one objection is. the com 
plicated appearance it imparts to the hub. which at once oftends 
the eye. Especially so if the wheel is Intended for aveiy light 
vehicle, and therefore shou’d conclude it. would become more of¬ 
fensive in a wheel as heavy as you mention. 

8. B. N., of Mich—You will receive the desired information by 
addressing Mr. Ilulbert, of Cleveland, or Mr. Jacob bowman, of 
the same city. Both these gentlemen are extensive carriage man¬ 
ufacturers In that city. . 

. »S. S., of Ohio.—Wo have no such drawings, but our drafts¬ 
man, Mr. G. II. Muller, 151 Canal st., can furnish them. Ho has 
now on hand some beautiful specimens of railroad drawings. By 
sending him a sketch of what you want, he can execute the draw¬ 
ings in a manner that will moot your highest approbation. 

T. N.. oi Mass.—We shall be plowed to insert your contributions 

S. T. S., of Mo.—The arched axle Is nothing new. . Messrs. Utley 
& Wolf, of Chapplehlll.N.O.. have gotten up precisely the snuio 
thing and made application for patent, hut fulled to obtain It. 

J I> 11 otOhto.-To your first query wo reply that of black 
Drop black is generally considered superior to any oth^now in 
use. Second—To one pint of varnish you "‘” J_ 0wl A t0 how 
without the fear of doing It any tomwo ^ ^oyoi. it becomes 
your colons mixed If ofdryer thim would he other- 

“se S ntodcd. P But most light colors prepared In tho ordinary 
way should not receive so much dryer or darker colors tour h- 
No piece of painting should he lined or ornamented without first 
receiving a light coot of varnish. Fifth—Lake color Is obtained at 
almost any of the druggists, and to which you can impart a lighter 
darker shade by the application of white or black. 
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ticed this 
wagons 


For tho Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 

Huntington, la., Feb. 3, 1855. 
WAGONS WITH AND WITHOUT 
SPRINGS. 

Mr. Editor :—I take this method of asking 
you one question, with the hope of obtaining an 
answer. In the course of my experience in the 
manufacturing of wagons, I have frequently no- 
ence existing between spring 
and those without springs, viz : That 
the former do actually follow the horse with 
less resistance to draft. Take, for example, two 
wagons, each weighing say 000 lbs.; one, how¬ 
ever, is constructed with springs, and the other 
without. Next, we will suppose each wagon to 
contain a burden of 1000 lbs., and horses of 
equal, weight and strength attached to each. It 
will be found that on a rough and stony road, 
the wagon with the springs follows the horse 
with much less resistance to draft than the other. 
The fact first presented itself to my mind when a 
neighbor and myself emigrated to this country 
from Pennsylvania some years ago. I had a 
spring wagon with two horses, my friend had a 
wagon, if anything, lighter than mine, without 
springs, and I am sure a much better span of 
horses. However, at the set of sun each day, 
his horses exhibited a more tiresome appearance, 
and very much more fatigued than mine. I fi¬ 
nally suggested to my friend that this difference 
existing in the wear of our horses, in the course 
of our journey, must bo owing to the axle trees- 
(his being wood and mine iron, and both made 
by me. But he, on the contrary, contended it 
must he ou account of mine having springs, and 
upon further observation I find the latter to he 
correct beyond a doubt. Four years ago this 
winter, I built a wagon for a Mr. IT-, a 


by the interposition of one that is elastic, into a 
mere ascension of weight. It therefore becomes 
evident that under certain modifications, springs 
ay be applied with great advantage to the heav- 


fariner of considerable note in this vicinity, for 
two horses, and of course without springs. Last 
fall he ordered another wagon, made somewhat 
heavier, with platform springs, and body suspen¬ 
ded without perch. He has since informed me 
that lie can draw a much heavier load with more 
ease to the horses on this spring wagon than on 
his other before mentioned. That this is a fact 
existing between the two wagons as above des¬ 
cribed, is beyond all dispute; but why it is so, 
mathematically speaking, I do not know, but I 
do know that such is practically the case. Will 
you throw a little light upon this matter, and 
show (as I believe you are capable of doing,) the 
mechanical philosophy as to the cause of this dif¬ 
ference. Yours, truly, 

ABRAIIAM I). STOKES. 


iest of wagons 

In surmounting obstacles a carriage with its 
load being lifted over, tho springs allow the 
wheels to raise, while the weight suspended on 
them is scarcely moved from their horizontal 
level, and hence it is, that the spring wagon 
must follow the horse with less resistance to 
draft. 


In answer to our correspondent, as to the 
cause of spring wagons having less resistance to 
draft over rough roads, &c., wc would remark 
that where there arc no springs it is self evident 
that the whole load must be raised in proportion 
with the exact height of every obstacle over 
which the wheel passes, and must sink abruptly 
with every depression of the road, and this de¬ 
pression costs ns much as the raising, because 
the wheels must again lie raised from the bottom 
with the entire weight resting upon them. But 
in a spring carriage it is vastly different, for 
while the latter moves along rapidly, or other¬ 
wise, the parts only beneath the springs are 
moved in correspondence with the irregularities, 
while all above by the inertia of the matter have 
a soft and steady advance. 

Again, springs of carriages convert all pre¬ 
cision into mere increase of pressure; that is to 
say, tho collusion of two hard bodies is changed 


For Saladoe’s Maffar/ne. 

ANOTHER RULE FOR SETTING AXLES. 

Mb. Editor: Dear Sir — Your Monthly 
Magazine for January and February are both 
received, and would by these presents express 
my highest. approbation of the same, and am 
satisfied it will meet with the same feeling by 
every one, let him belong to whatever branch of 
the craft he may. 

I find in the January No. a rule by Mr. More¬ 
land, of Mich., for setting axles. As this is 
a subject upon which I presume there is a greater 
variety of opinion existing than upon any other, 
in the construction of carriages, and one whose 
importance above all others is the greatest, as 
without the strict adherence to some correct rule 
no carriage wheel can be made to run smoothly 
upon the journal, or to obviate the evil of heat¬ 
ing oi grinding the latter. I therefore propose 
contributing to your Magazine a. different rule 
from the above, which I have no doubt will be 
received by some of the craft with much satis¬ 
faction on account of its simplicity. I onco con¬ 
tributed the same rule to the Scientific Ameri¬ 
can (when there was no Coach-maker’s Journal.) 
I'irst I take the ordinary iron axles, and weld 
them together; when done, leaving them 4 ft. 6 
m. between shoulders, then taking off the col¬ 
lars I heat the axle immediately back of the 
shoulder, and throw the point of the spindle 
down until a straight edge will lay level on 
the bottom, or in other words, until both the 
spindles form a horizontal lino on the bottom I 
next ascertain the difference of size existing be¬ 
tween the point and butt of the axle arm or 
spindle. In all common iron axles we most o- eu - 
erally find it to be £ of an inch. I then scUhe 
spindles forward at the point so as to have £ of 
the taper in front and £ on tho back. A1 
lowing the wheels to have f in. dish, this 
rule will track the carriage 5 ft. 1 in. 
on the ground, and will gather the wheels for- 
w.ud sufficient to prevent them playing or wear¬ 
ing against the nut. When the wheel is dished 
more than :] in., the axle should not receive quite 
so much sett. Like every other rule the work¬ 
man is of course required (to a reasonable ex 
tent) to exercise judgment, and he will find it an 
easy method of setting his axles. [ have rn-ic 
tiecd it for a number of years, and can heartily 
recommend it, from the fact that it has never 
failed to render satisfaction in a sin-de instance 
and I have never known a spindle to cut or heat 
when thus applied. , “ 

Jam 29,1855. 11 ' (j ' 


APPROBATION OF THE CRAFT. 

It is certainly a source of unbounded pleasure 
to the editor of any journal or periodical to 
know that tho course in which ho is directing 
his enterprise is appreciated and universally ap¬ 
proved of by that class of the great public for 
whom he is laboring. Nothing can inspire him 


with feelings of encouragements so bright and 
cheering as to receive from the hands of his pat¬ 
rons testimonials of their entire approval and 
pleasing admiration of his productions. It is 
our pleasure at the present writing to state that 
wc have rocivcd these testimonials from all parts 
of tho Union, from Maine to Georgia, from the 
Atlantic to the far west, which proves to us the 
universal appreciation and approval of the Coach- 
maker’s Monthly Magazine, sonic of which we 


have given below: 


For tho Coach Makers’ Monthly Maffszlno. 

Portland, Me., Jan. 23, 1854. 

Mr. Salladee : Iiespected Sir —Your Jan¬ 
uary No. of the Magazine has been received, 
and I am happy to inform you that it more than 
meets my highest expectations. As it is gene¬ 
rally the case with publishers when getting up a 
prospectus for tho purpose of soliciting subscu- 
bers for any new publication, to promise moie 
than is strictly fulfilled, therefore I made some 
deduction in the promises found in your prospec¬ 
tus, believing that the Magazine would also fan 
short of appearing as proposed, consequently 
you may judge of my agreeable disappointment 
in finding upon the receipt of the first No. that 
it has come forth in a much better style and 
abounds with more interest than you had prom¬ 
ised to give to us, and not only so but in this No. 
you promise to enlarge and improve the Jfob- 
No. should it receive the patronage you anticipa¬ 
ted. It is not for me to know the extent of 
your expectations in this respect, but I feel justi¬ 
fied in saying that every coach-maker through¬ 
out the wide world, (who is susceptible of ap¬ 
preciating a truly scientific enterprise, and one 
which is destined to point him to a more perfect 
knowledge of the arts and sciences of the craft) 
when once he has the pleasure of seeing you 1 ' 
Magazine, he is sure to extend to you his aid in 
Its support, for surely three dollars was never 
bettei laid out by any of the craft than in paying 
it for one year s subscription to the Coach-Ma¬ 
kers Magazine, therefore I enclose you the 
amount. Yours in friendship, 

G. S. ■M’KOSE 


l'\>r Salad'c y s Jf(iO az ^ n '" 

Augusta, Ga., Jan. 14, 1855. 
iln. Editor :■— Through tho politeness c 
your worthy friend Mr. Dawson of this city, 
have been presented with a specimen No. of yon 
Coach-Makers’ Magazine, and the highly «I 
proved manner in which it is received by th 
cia t here, is such that but few publications c 
any kind meet with. The writer is a native c 
Go many, h ? s worked in Paris and London, ols 
, JNew Yovk > and as ho sojourned from city t 
city, among the different nations, he has ever) 
where inquired with the hope of finding soni 
such publication like tho one you now have th 
honor of presenting to the world. But my seare 
was never gratified till now. It is true in Pari 
is an establishment which issues monthly plat© 
(and tho plates only) but their being mostly i” 
aginary sketch*, (and even then rarely 


i ■» uvun men rartuy 

coach-makers,) they are found of little value, ai 
to the American coach-makers of no possit 
I found three works ; o; 


„ „ i i Aounci three worKtf , 

avolumeby W.B. Adams, on pleasure car. 
ges (winch y°u seem to poscss) also another 

Mr I uller, and still another by J. M. Astc 

u . ic o ijeot of those volumes were more ) 
the immediate benefit of the authors, than t 
coach-makers, from the fact that they were i 
venters of different improvements in earring' 
and therefore the main objects in view in th 
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publication was for the purpose of bringing said 
inventions before the coach making public 
throughout Europe. And consequently can be 
considered nothing more than a mere advertise¬ 
ment for the authors. In my own native coun¬ 
try many years ago a work of a similar character 
was published, but like the former, being con¬ 
fined to one object only, it was of no, or at best, 
very little importance. When I arrived in New 
York six years ago, I thought certainly I should 
there find a publication perfectly suited to the 
craft, but alas! none was to be found of any des¬ 
cription. To me it ever was a surprising cir¬ 
cumstance that an enterprise. so much needed 
was not put on foot sooner, and I finally conclu¬ 
ded that the world was not blessed with the man 
who possessed energy enough to engage in a 
work so truly needful. Many of us have asked 
the question, why have we not a publication of 
this character ? Certainly the field is more than 
large enough to support it. Then why does not 
some enterprising man in our fraternity take 
hold and put the enterprise on foot? Why the 
tact is a timid fear of proper support, and the 
tew perhaps who would have been willing to 
have enlisted in such an enterprise, had not the 
ability of capital and literary talent to justify the 
undertaking, hence the long delay. But better 
late than never is the true motto, and I am hap¬ 
py to know that a son of young America is the 
first in the world to'prcsent to his brother crafts¬ 
men the work they so much needed, viz: a 
monthly Magazine, to bo devoted to the arts and 
sciences of coach making in all its various 
branches, and one through which each member 
who feels disposed, can express his thoughts and 
experience to the advantage of each other. If 
my encouragement is worth anything, I would 
say go on in the able manner in which you have 
placed yourself before the public, resting as¬ 
sured of an abundant harvest as the fruits of 
your labor. 

Enclosed I send you §8,00 for three numbers, 
which you will send to the following names : 

John C. Croeior, S. M. Hooper, Jacob 
Beene. 

Yours in the Craft, 

J. C. CROEEIt. 

For Salad'e's Magazine. 

Chester, S. 0., Jan. 17th, 1855. 

| Hear Sir :—Enclosed you will find §3,00 
for one year’s subscription to the Coach Makers’ 
Magazine, the first No. of which has just come 
I to hand, and permit me to say it is just the thing 
We southern carriage makers want, and further¬ 
more that in the change of your publications 
from a yearly issue to that ot a Monthly Maga¬ 
zine, you have hit the nail directly on the head. 
]fi„ i 0 n Plate 1 is a beautiful design, and we 
have a bu«-gy nearly completed therefrom, and 
we call it the Saladee Buggy (after the name of 
the designer.) Being something of a drafts¬ 
man myself, I shall take pleasure m a short time 
to contribute something to the Magazine which I 

think.will meet the approbation of some of youi 
readers. After a little while I shall send you a 
club of subscribers from my establishment. 

It is needless to wish you success, as no me- 
chanie whom destiny lias compelled to work at 
coach making would by any means be without 
your Magazine. Yours, &c., 

CHARLES HOLST. 

JPbr Saladcc's Magazine. 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 24tli, 1855. 

Mr. Saladee : — Your Coach-Makers’ Mag¬ 
azine is received, and you will not consider us 
vain or flattering when we express our feelings of 


approbation by saying, that we are proud of ha¬ 
ving such a Magazine among us, and we predict 
that unbounded success is awaiting its worthy 
editor and proprietor (in foreign countries) as 
well as in our own. It is certainly a work no 
carriage maker will be without when the oppor¬ 
tunity is presented him to become a subscriber, 
and as it will contain all the various rules for ma¬ 
king and constructing all the different parts of 
carriages, we think it the duty of every pro¬ 
prietor who has apprentices under him to see that 
they are in possession of this work, and though 
he should be at the expense himself of furnish¬ 
ing them, it will prove as much to his advantage 
as that of the boys, for thus he places into 
his hands a work with which he will be delighted, 
and to the study of which he will most gladly de¬ 


vote his leisure hours, and thus he will store his 
mind with all useful knowledge pertaining to his 
occupation, and by it doubly repay his master for 
the money so wisely expended. The writer is a 
body maker and his brother a carriage smith, and 
it is our intention to open a shop in one of two 
towns in Iowa, of which we will hereafter advise 
you, for the present direct the two copies (for 
which enclosed you will find §6,00) to this city. 
At this date business in our line was never so 
dull, or in other words so literally dead in this 
city. In conclusion allow us to remark, that so 
long as we are able to raise the amount of sub¬ 
scription for the Coach-Makers’ Magazine, and 
you remain its editor, so long will we remain its 
patrons. Truly yours, 


CYRUS N. HARDEN & BRO. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CARRIAGE HARNESS. 


Fuj.2 














Through the politeness of Mr. Robert Selleclc, man on the 7th ot Nov.> 18o4. T e space 
Carriage Harness and Saddle manufacturer, 253, this No. does not allow us to give as u an ex 
Pearl st., N. Y., we are enabled to present our planation of Mr. feelleck s improvemen as o 
readers with the above engravings, which repre- nature of the case really emant s we s iou . 
sent an improvement in harness and saddletrees, However, since lie can furnish circulars to all 
for which a patent was granted to the said gentle- those who are desirous of acquiring a concc 
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knowledge of the advantages embraced in the 
use of these improved iron trees, such can be ac¬ 
commodated by dropping a line to his address, 
when they will receive a full and competent cx- 
1 planation of the same. 

Coach-makers’ and dealers coming to New 
York with the view of purchasing harness, 
will find at the ware rooms of this gentleman 
every variety of the latest styles and improve¬ 
ments in carriage harness, and on the most rea¬ 
sonable terms. 

JVII S O Id L LA N E O U S7 

THE FIRST TRAMP OF YANKEE DAVE. 

COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR SALADBE’S MAGAZINE. 

“ Yes, David, as you have now finished your 
trade, and are about to go out into the gay and 
| fashionable world, where you will have all kinds 
of people to deal with, and different masters to 
work for, you must be careful, very careful, how 
you conduct yourself. Be kind and polite to ev¬ 
ery body, rich or poor. And when you get in a 
big city like Bo,sting, and feel like kicking for a 
job, don’t blunder right into a shop where the 
workers are at it, as you would here in our little 
country towns, for that is downright against the 
rules n big cities, and they would put a feller 
down for a real No-nuthen, and as unbecum- 
in’ for a fashionable young man of a city. There- 
: fore when you go into a big town like Bosting, 
you should first inquire the way to some fashion¬ 
able coffee-house', and there you can ax for di- 
. reetion to the offices of some o’ the big shops,— 
mind, all the big shops have offices where 
they keep the books and the time of the 
-workers, &c.; that’s the place you must go to 
see the boss, and this isthe’un you must ax for 
a job. When you ax him he will look at you’ 
and ax you what you ’kin do. Then you mus’nt 
look down at the floor as if you was ashamed to 
tell the old boss you 'kin do any thing in the 
business from a wheel-barrough to a coach, but 
look him rite in the eye, as brave as a young 
Jackson, and tell him so without flinchin’, and 
if he wants any body I’le be bound you get a 
job, and then when you commence squintin’ 
around the work-shops don’t be lookin’ into ev¬ 
ery thing and put your hands on every thing 
wat looks purty, and act as though you never 
j, acec j a nice carriage. No, no; you must act 
smart and be smart,. or you will never got along 
in them ’are big towns. Now, I’vo travelled 
a few myself, and I know all the hooks and twists 
in ’em ’are big shops as well as if I was 
there now, and I can toll you a feller must be 
rite down sharp to get thrue ’em; but if you 
think you can do as I tell ye, you’ll come out all 
6 right, I’ll he bound.” 

I David ltobinson had just (as ho and father 
1 thought,) finished his trade, and arrived at the 
I standard of perfection in the knowledge of the 
I arts and sciences of coach-making, and bavin" 
| repeatedly expressed his desire of taking a jaunt 
I off into the world, and have the honor of worlc- 
1J ing in some of the extensive establishments lo- 

I cated in such cities as Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, the doating father finally per¬ 
suaded himself to believe that it was his duty to 
indulge the hopeful David in this brave desire, 
thinking it a source through which he would be¬ 
come acquainted with the manners and customs 
of city life,and the world in general, and if possible 
add something more to his already extensive 
store of knowledge in the highly respectable oc¬ 
cupation he now professed. We find the father 
on the evening previous to the departure of our 


hero, giving him the foregoing advice and direc¬ 
tions, in regard to his future course. 

Next morning bright and early with a respec¬ 
table sum in his pocket, we behold our hopeful 
mechanic bound for Boston on board the line 
steamer which would land him in Portland in 
time for dinner, and from thonoc to Boston by 
railroad; dreaming not of sorrow or disappoint¬ 
ments, but on the contrary was wrapt up in the 
happy contemplation of the glorious times be¬ 
fore him, and the surprising manner in which lie 
expected to astonish the natives in the great 
cities. Ere lie thought one half the distance 
was accomplished, he is aroused from his idle 
dream by the sound of the bell, to the reality of 
his arrival in Portland. We next see him stand¬ 
ing upon the landing with one hand rammed in¬ 
to his pocket, and the other clinching the end of 
the stick on his shoulder, to which is slung liis 
carpet bag, looking around him right and left, 
with that comical cunning so peculiar to the 
down easter. Not having forgotten the able ad¬ 
vice of bis father, to stop at a fashionable coffe- 
house, to be polite, &e., he salutes the next per¬ 
son ho meets with 

“ I say general, where is ’yer fashionable cof¬ 
fee-house here?” 

The gentleman pointing towards the head of the 
wharf, informed him that the Eagle Coffe-House 
was right there, and that it was quite a fashion¬ 
able resort. 

Immedately this side of the coffee-house, on 
the same side of the street, is the Custom House, 
the front of which is surmounted by a large, 
gilt spread eagle. Upon seeing the eagle our 
hero was satisfied this was the Eagle Coffee-House 
pointed out from the landing. Into this our 
traveler walked with a majestic air, which few 
of the dandies in the fashionable circle could sur¬ 
pass, and having found his way into the first 
I room, which chanced to be the Surveyor’s de¬ 
partment, and not having forgot another impor¬ 
tant advice of his sire, i. e., to make himself per¬ 
fectly at home when among strangers, he threw 
his baggage into the corner, seized an arm chair 
and drew himself up to the fire. Bracing his 
feet against the grate, he pulled out his china 
pipe, which he had bought for the occasion, and 
having very leisurely filled it with pig-tail, (using 
his >wn phraseology) he cocked his head over 
his shoulder and commenced puffing away in right 
good earnest. 

The Surveyor gazed at the queer genius a 
moment, but concluded to wait for the finale of 
the scene, without introducing unprofitable ques¬ 
tions. Having finished his pipe ho lazily turned 
to the official with— 

“How long to dinner?” 

“ We dine at 2,” continued the Surveyor, 
now discovering the stranger’s error, and dis¬ 
posed for the present to humor it. 

“Whar’s the old man?” (meaning the landlord.) 

“The Collector is in the back room, sir,” 
said the agreeable surveyor; upon which the 
down-easter moved himself into the Collector’s 
department, tottering his carpet-bag along as he 
went. Having laid down his traps, he stepped 
up to the counter where stood a pitcher and a 
tumbler for the use of the room. The cashier 
looked at him an instant with utter astonish-1 
ment, when the Y ankeo broke tlie silence with— | 

“ Brandy and water.” 

“What! sir?” exclaimed the astonished ac¬ 
countant. 

“A little brandy and water, if you please.” 
Leaving the bar-keeper (as ho supposed him) to | 
fix his toddy, he moved a little forward and sud- j 
denly discovered the Collector of the Port, (who 
is a middle aged man and very fleshy) sound! 
asleep in his easy chair. Stepping up to his 1 


side, he hit him one of his familiar blows with | 
the open palm upon the back and shouted out 
at the top of his voice : 

“ Killo! old boss, how are yer ?” 

Had a stroke of lightning came in contact 
with the shoulders of the naturally modest and fj 
quiet Collector, ho could not have been more se¬ 
riously startled than he was at this unexpected 
assault, and half springing, half tumbling, he 
sprang to his feet, gazing thunderstruck upon the 
unwelcome visitor now before him. 

“ I say, old boss, bow’d ’ye do ? ” 

“ Sir ! ” exclaimed tiro Collector. 

“Glad to see yer,—two toddies, bar-keeper; 
brandy and water for me. Wat dor yer drink, 
squire ? ” 

“ Sir ! ” said the Collector, again imagining 
himself the victim of some horrid dream. “Come, 
come, old feller, wake up ! ” added his torment¬ 
or, again bringing down his huge mauler be¬ 
tween the Collector’s shoulders, and well nigh 
knocking the breath out of him. 

“ There is some mistake here,” said the Col¬ 
lector, springing back. 

“Nota bit ’uv it, old. rusty, I know yc jes 
like a inkstand.” 

“I don’t remember, really- 

“Yes, yer, dou, sart’n; but never mind; wat 
yer goin’ to drink ? ” 

“ Do you know where you are, sir,” inquired 
tlie Collector, somewhat out of patience, and sup¬ 
posing our hopeful David to be some lunatic 
whom he had better get rid of as easy as possible. 

“Me!” sart’n, why, in Portland— -Eagle Cot-j 
fee House. You’r old Brass the landlord. I 
know y-e-o-u; ’o gita-o-u-t—we’re bound to hev 
a drink;” and he drove his thumb and fore fin¬ 
ger into the Collector’s ribs, meaning by that 
to change the conversation to something to drink- 

“ Excuse me, sir, but- 

“No-sir-oe, no backin’ out, old squibble; I’ve 
seen you go it a’fore, you know; come, bar-keep¬ 
er, tote out the liquor, all mum chum, you 
know; I un’stan it’s agin’ the law to sell brandy 
in Portland—but we know, pass it up, bar¬ 
keeper.” 

“ You have mistaken your quarters, sir, this 
is the Custom House.” „ 

The wot! —the custom house—cuss ’em, 
continued the discomforted jour, endeavoring to 
got the thing through his head—“not the eoi- 
fee-house, then ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Why, I seed the eagle over the top, and 
now yer say it ain’t the Eagle Coffee-House.” 

“No, sir.” 

“ W-a-1, I never ! ” said the chop-fallen trav¬ 
eler, gathering up his duds and looking about 
him as if to be fully satisfied of his mistake, he 
concluded with—“What is the expense ?” 

On being assured there was nothing to pay, j 
and being directed to the proper place he re- j 
plied: 

“ Wal, old feller, a mistake ain’t a hay-stack, 
now how.” 

“ Certainly, not,” returned the Collector. 

“Wal, I would’nt ha’ thought I could ha’ 
made such a mistake,”—and then insisting that 
the hull crowd would go out and take a gin’ral 
drink, which was declined, he directed his steps 
to the coffee-house a second time pointed out to 
him, where a fine lunch was obtained; his cour¬ 
age by no means failing him by the trifling cir¬ 
cumstance which had just occurred in the cus¬ 
tom-house,■ we find him in the 4 o’clock train, 
with a look of determination stamped upon his 
face as much as if to say, “yeou han’t come it 
agin’, bound for the great city of Boston.” 

V. W. 

[TO be continued.] 



















NEVER GIVE UP. 


to j. n. m. a. 


Nevor give up! it ia wiser and better 
Always to liope than once to dispnir; 

Fling on' the loud of doubt's cankerin'* fetters 
And break the dark spell of tyrankAl cure. ’ 


Never givo up! or the burden may sink you. 
Providence kindly lias mingled tii« cup.' 

And in ..II trials and troubles, bethink you, 
ino watchword of life must be, Never givo up! 

Never give up! though tbs grape shot mav ruttlo, 

C1 -' 1 ‘ tbo lull thunder cloud ov<-r you burst; 

-jn.nd liito a rock and the storm or the battle 
Little cun harm you, though doing tlieir worst. 

Never givo up! though adversity presses— 
Provdh-nco Mil) may sweet n your cup; 

And the best counsel in all your distresses, 

Is the stout watchword, Never givo up! 

“Nevor givo up, there are chances and changes, 
Helping the hopeful a hundred to one; 

And through the chaos, high wisdom arranges 
Ever success, if you’ll only hope on." 

“Never give up, for the wisest is boldest. 
Knowing that Provl lenoo mingles the cup, 

And'of maxims the best or iho oldest, 

J.u the true watchword of, Never give up." 


Modern A phienticesiiip Hyste m .—That 
tlie tendency to disorder and rioting is on the 
increase in all our great cities, is a tact that no 
one denies. Put in seeking to explain its cau¬ 
ses there arises a wide • diversity of opinion. 
Some attribute it to the voluntary system of the 
firemen ; others to the increase of intemperance; 
and others to still other causes. But none of 
theso seem to us to reach the root of the evil. 
There was a time when the voluntary system, for 
example, was orderly. There was a time when 
taverns wore relatively as common as now, and 
when drunken nes was the vice ot the age, yet 
there was comparatively little rowdyism. The 
increase of grog-shops does not, therefore, nec¬ 
essarily produce rioting. One is the inevitable 
consequence of the other. So it i.s also in re¬ 
gard to the voluntary system, li we looked into 
other alleged eau > u hieli the in irea; mg law¬ 
lessness of the age is popularly attributed, wo 
should find, likewise, that wo wove , till foreign 
from the root of the e\il. Intemperance doubt¬ 
less increase 'owdyism, and the voluntary sys¬ 
tem affords more or less facilities for it, but the 
prime cause lies in the undisciplined characters 
of a certain class of our young men, and this 
want of discipline has its origin in our modern 
apprentice:;!iip system. 

Formerly, the apprentice was invariably bro’t 
up in tlie house of the master, and had a vigil¬ 
ant eye kept upou his morals, manner ; and hab¬ 
its. {fo was, p a; aps, often subjected to men¬ 
ial labors which had nothing properly to do with 
his craft, and in other particulars, also, advan¬ 
tage was taken of him. But on the other hand, 
the strict discipline under which lie was kept, 
had the eilbet of checking the follies and correct¬ 
ing the vices of lawless juvenesecnco. He was 
not allowed to keep bad company. I I c was com¬ 
pelled to bo within doors nightly at a seasonable 
hour, lie was made, except in the most des¬ 
potic household, to feel that lie had a home. The 
consequence was, that ho grew up with habits 
of industry, an aversion to the streets, and a taste 
for domestic evenings. There wore exceptions, 
we know, but such was the general result. But 
now how changed is all this! In a great de¬ 
gree the old system of apprenticeship is abol¬ 
ished; apprentices board where they choose; 
there, is often no check on their conduct; they 
spend their evenings and even nights how and 
where they pi ise; and the result is that t li 7 . 
acquire habits of dissipation, rowdy ism and vice, 
which lead to the most deplorable consequen¬ 
ces, private and public. 

The old adage says, that as the twig is bent 
the tree i.j inclined. We cannot expect to have 
law abiding young men, if boys are permitted to 
do as they please. The great Foundation-stono 
of 1 >ciety<is the family. Without its gcntlein- 
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fluences civilization would perish, vice reign un¬ 
controlled, lawlessness, crime and anarchy en¬ 
sue. The character of the man is formed at the 
fireside. When the parental roof is abandoned 
for the boarding-school, the college, or the master 
mechanic’s shop, the influences of the family are 
lost to youth, unless supplied by judicious disci¬ 
pline in the now sphere. Under the old appren¬ 
ticeship system, the protection of the family was 
still thrown around the lad. But, under the 
modem one, ho is too often cut loose to drift 
where he will. Masters, to use their own 
phrase, ‘will not be bothered’ with their appren¬ 
tices in tlieir house. The boy is accordingly left 
to the life of the boarding-house; and the conse¬ 
quence is, that, having no comfortable home in 
which to spend his evenings, he seeks amuse¬ 
ment in the streets. In the end I 10 becomes a 
frequenter of oyster-saloons, hose-house bunks 
and grog-shops; and thus comes to form the very 
material out of which to make a rowdy, a rioter, 
or alas ! even worse. 

It is this false system of bringing up a large 
class of our young men, which has of late years 
increased intemperance, lawlessness and vice so 
rapidly. The neglected apprentice is tlie prey 
on which taverns live. The taverns again in¬ 
crease the degradation oftho victim. Thuseach 
reacting on each society, throughout one of its 
most, important strata, becomes disorganized. 
We must, therefore, if we would have a thorough 
reform, go to the root of the evil. We must not 
only restrain the grog-shops, and perhaps reform 
the voluntary system, but by returning to the old 
system of apprenticeship, we must once more 
give to youths that moral discipline, without 
which the most promising lad often becomes the 
worst of men—a virtual savage in the midst of 
civilized society. 

- ' -- : - - -- 

Never despise your Business. —‘No man 
of sense,’ it has been observed, ‘despises his 
bread and butter.’ It is only tlie weak who are 
ashamed of laboring for a livelihood, or who af¬ 
fect to scorn the branch of business which they 
especially pursue. The first duty which every 
man owes to himself, to his family, and to his 
fellow-citizens, is not to become a burden pecun¬ 
iarily to society. That commonwealth, also, is 
the most flourishing in which the proportion of 
drones is the fewest; indeed the idea of a per¬ 
fect State involves the necessity of every mem¬ 
ber of it being a producer. Hence it is that 
work is always" honorable. The most ordinary 
handicraft employment is as worthy, if exercised 
honestly, as the professions of law or medicine. 
Each citizen should follow that avocation for 
which he is best suited, and when he does this 
he fulfills the law of his existence, but never 
otherwise. A bad lawyer is less truly respecta¬ 
ble than a good mechanic, and an able doctor is 
no more meritorious than an honest laborer. To 
do one’s duty, in the walk where one can be 
most efficient, is to be honorable; to neglect it, or 
to seek some other walk, is to become really dis¬ 
graced. By this standard, and this only, should 
wc judge of men’s respectability. 11 is time that 
wo republicans banished the arbitrary lines of 
caste, as applied to the pursuits of life, which 
are derived from feudal Europe. 

cl there are thousands of men who are at 
heart a..burned of their business. Are they re¬ 
tail venders'/ They scorn continuing to make 
1 , 101 ; v in tlieir old way, and long to embark in 
tho wholesale line. Are they jobbers ? They 
think if they could only he skippers that their 
glory would culminate. Are they mechanics ?— 
They regret that they are not lawyers. Are they 
fa rmers f They think to be in business in town 
would be the height of their ambition.—Such 


persons in their hearts, worship absurd distinc¬ 
tions, inherited from the social life of England, 
and regard the physician, the politician, or the 
banker, as really greater men than common hu¬ 
man clay. These are what Thackeray calls 
‘snobs ;’ men of pretence and weak folly; men 
who despise their own bread and butter. The 
wise man, on the contrary, seeks independence 
by steadily attending to his business, well aware 
that an independence, honestly acquired, is his 
best claim to esteem. It is young men or rath¬ 
er lads, that are oftenest victims to this weak¬ 
ness. Tens of thousands have been shipwrecked 
in life from having chosen a pursuit unsuitable 
to them, tempted thereto by the false notions of 
the vulgarity of a trade, and the superior dignity 
of commerce or a profession. 


Tiie Whittling Propensity.— In passing 
the new Post Office yesterday morning, we smiled 
at the exhibition on its door posts of the ‘whit¬ 
tling propensity’ of the universal Yankee nation. 

A long splinter had been cut off by the unlucky 
jack-knife of some Yankee boy; wo said Yan¬ 
kee, for men born and brought up in foreign 
climes have no such propensities. 

With the Yankee boy it is different. He 
cannot see a newly plained board but he must try 
the sharpness of his jack-knife upon it. He 
cannot see a smooth painted white wall, but that 
he is in agony until he can detaec it with his 
pencil, or carve his name on it with his knife. 
This is no exaggeration. It is a universal fault 
felt and acknowledged throughout New England, 
or wherever the stream of Yankee enterprise or 
energy has flowed. You see it wherever a new 
building has been erected, a new fence put up, 
or a new bench or a desk or breast work made. 

If he drives a bargain, the Yankee must whittle 
while it is in progress; if he sits for social con¬ 
verse in the open air, he is not easy, unless his 
jack-knife is in operation. Every desk of Ins 
school rooijfl bears witness to. this propensity.— 
Every public building shows its uncontrolled ex- 
istence. Even the house of God is not free from a 
the desecration of the Yankee boy’s whittling g 
genius, and its pews and seats bear testimony ot 
its exorcise. It is said of some men,, that they 
were born with a silver spoon in their mouths, 
and others with a wooden one, but the Yankee 
had no spoon at all—lie was born with a jack¬ 
knife in his mouth. 

The girls manifest the same proclivity ot char¬ 
acter. They scribble on the white walls.which 
they cannot cut, lest they should cut tlieir deli¬ 
cate fingers. Look at a bevy of Yankee girls in 
a cemetery which taste and art have ornamented. 
Wliat a propensiry do they exhibit of pulling up 
flowers ; breaking the affectionate, testimonials 
of respect planted by the sorrowful living, on 
the graves oftho dead; and carrying off whole 
loads of branches of evergreens, for no other pur¬ 
pose but to gratify tlieir propensity for destruc¬ 
tion; which is a characteristic of the race. 

It is otherwise in other countries. The pub¬ 
lic yards in cities are not obliged to be watched 
to prevent such depredations, the flowers u 
otow up and bloom on the graves ot departed 
friends are considered sacred and are passed un¬ 
to u bed Who ever heard m Europe of sanding 

sS/sSitt tufa. » ** *»" 

been done frequently 111 Amenea. Who evu 
saw the names of silly, boys and gilds written on 
the clustering stone pillars of the Gothic fanes 
abroad? Yet tho Christian churches of New 
E 11 eland are filled with such abominable speci¬ 
mens of Yankee folly .—Hartford Courant. 
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t'A KI.V HISTORY OF WHEEL CARRIAGES 


Tlio traces 
were single, 
one only on tire 
inner side of 
the polo, and 
tlience extend¬ 
ing to the sad¬ 
dle; hut no ex- k 
trace lit 
thought || 


CONTINUED. 

The quivers and spear cases were suspended in a contrary direction, 
pointing backwards. Sometimes an additional quiver was attached close 
to the how-ease with a mace and other arms ; and every war chariot con¬ 
taining two men was furnished with the same number of bows. The fol¬ 
lowing is a cut of a war chariot with the furnishings above described. 

used, 


t e r i o r 
was 1 

necessary, and M'/ 
therefore no K\f 
provision was ’ ■Q = = 
made for at¬ 
taching it to the 
ear. In deed 
the yoke was 
sufficient for all 
p u r p o sos of 
draft as well as (/ 

for backing the q 

chariot, ami ho- sk 

ing fixed to the f'K 
saddle it kept $ \ 
the horses at I A 
the same dis- \\ 
tanceand in tl 10 | 

s a. m o relative 

position, and proven! 
in order to render th 
es yoked to a chariot 
nvod from a compar 
tures, omitting onl, 
understood in an Eg . 
tian custom of attacliin 
j quite correct and in hi 


selves had not failed to point out different branches of workmen in the 
construction of chariots, which was divided into two classes, viz : the car¬ 
penter, and the currier. The body and the frame work, poll yoke and 
wheels were the work of the former, the case for the hows and other arms, 
the saddle and harness, the binding of the frame work, and the 
coverings of the body wore finished by the currier, and lest 
it should not he sufficiently evident that part of the materials 
used in the chariot was leather, the artist has distinctly point¬ 
ed out the nature of the substances they employed, by figuring « 
an entire skin, and the soles of a pair of shoes or sandals sus-/fali % 
pended in the shop, and we find a semi-circular knife used for** \k 
cutting leather precisely similar to our own, even in the remoto 4 \ 

age of King Amunoph II, who lived fifteen centuries before 
Christ. _ W 

In war chariots the wheels had six spokes generally round, W 

with a greater diameter at the hub than at the felloe. In many jj 1 

curricles or private cars employed in towns only four, and the 
wheels were attached to the axle by a small linch pin, sometimes 11 

surmounted with an ornamental head and secured by a thong 
of leather, which passed through the lower end, precisely on /Pjfy 
the same principle of those made at the present time. The har- m |\ ! 


11 their breaking outward from tlio lino of draft- 
’ more intclligihio, wc shall introduce a pair others- 
riot according to tho rules of Egyptian drawings, de- 
parison of tlio numerous representations in the sculp - 
ly their housings and head dress, which may !»(; rcadilj 
fi.'/ptian picture. We have also followed the Egyp' 
a grey and a chestnut, which .vas considered 
iimiony with good taste in ancient Egypt. 




Egyptian horses were decked with fancy orna- 
eckercd housing, trimmed with a wide border 
covered the whole body, and two or more feath- 
heads, or some other device of .mid, formed a 
of tho head stall. But tlifl display was, 
gme, confined to the chariots «f tho monarch 
it was thought sufficient in the harness of other 
iclcs, to adorn the bridles with rosettes, which 
the present day in England. They had no blii‘« M > 
utofthc m ck wi ro frequently enveloped i" :l 
2 housing trimmed with leather fringe, and the 
eclc pieces, a throat latch, head stall, and the 
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horse but a pair of shafts have been found with a wheel of curious con¬ 
struction having a wooden tire to the felly, and an inner circle probably 
of metal which passed through and connected its six spokes a short dis¬ 
tance from the nave. Tire diameter of the wheel referred to was 3 ft. 1 
in. the felly was in six pieces, the end of each overlaying the other, and 
the wood tire was fastened to it by means of raw hide bands or thongs, 
passing through long narrow holes, made to receive them. It is not cer¬ 
tain whether this wheel belonged to a carriage of two or four wheels,. tor 
an instance does occur of an Egyptian four wheeled car (or curricle); it is 
one of singular construction and novel appearance, and was used only for 
religious purposes, like that mentioned by Herodotus, of which the fol¬ 
lowing is a drawing. 








The traveling carriage drawn by two oxen was very like the ordinary 
chariot, but the sides appear to have been closed. It had also one pair of 
wheels with six spokes, and the same kind of pole and harness; an um- 
borella was sometimes fixed over it, when used for women of rank, as 
over the King’s chariot on certain occasions, and the bow-ease with the 
how in it, shows that a long journey is intended, and one which required 
arms- the lady within being on her way to pay a visit to the King, she has 
a very large retinue with her, bearing many presents, and the whole sub¬ 
ject calls forcibly to mind the visit of the Queen of Sheba, to King feolo- 

Tlic chariots used by contemporary eastern nations, with whom the 
Egyptians were at war, were not dissimilar in their general form and out¬ 
line, or in their mode of yoking the horses, as may bo seen from ^ that 
which is brought with its two unyoked horses, as a present to the Egyp¬ 
tian monarch, by the conquered people of Ilot-n-n, and one found in 
Egypt and now in the museum of Florence. 


But still later in the Israelitish history (1491 years before Christ) we 
find frequent mention made of chariots. Exodus xiv: 6, we read: And 
he (the King) made ready his chariots and took his people with him. 
Amiin, and lie took six hundred chariots and all the eoariots of Egypt, 
and the captains of every one of them. Again, wo read of trouble caused 
in the host of the Egyptians in their pursuit of the Israelites towards the 
lied Sea, by the wheels being detached from their chariots, so that they 
drove heavily. This statement gives the reader something of an idea as 
to the manner in which the wheels and axle of those chariots were con¬ 
nected to each other, for detaching the wheels (says our favorite author, 
Mr. Adams) would seem to indicate that the wheels were fast on the axle, 
which turned under the body; the axle being thrown out of the thole 
pins, the chariot would become a sledge. As already stated, chariots at 
this period were seldom used for pleasure, hut principally for war purpo¬ 
ses. ‘ All public games and sports tended to this, one of thoir master pas¬ 
sions, and the sound of chariots and horsemen were seldom heard save as 

■ heralds to the sound of battle. . ... . 

It appears the most common chariots at this time ^ in use were those m- 
tended for two persons, who were probably the warrior and the charioteer, 
and we read of several men of note engaged in driving these chariots. 
We are informed that when warriors thus fitted out came to encounter in 
close fight, they alighted out of their chariots and fought on toot, but 
when they became weary, (which often happened by reason of their armor) 

they retired into their chariots and from thence tormented their, enemies 
with darts and massive weapons. It also appears that these chariots were 
constructed in a manner so durable as to last for several generations. fnu s 
we perceive that chariots of this order were not only in existence at tins 
period, hut that they were used in great numbers as the machinery ot 
death and destruction in time of war, and it seems furthermore very con¬ 
clusive that the original design of wheeled chariots were for this destruc¬ 
tive purpose. We are also told in the Bible that chariots of iron were 
used by some of the Oananites in ancient times, and Homer mentions them 
also in such terms, that it is presumed war ears of two wheels with sharp 
projecting irons and four horses abreast were in use by several nations 
long before the days of Cyrus. Zenophon informs us (Cyrus’ expedition 
hook,) that Cyrus introduced improvements in the war chariots, ot which 


the following is a cut. 




■K 


fTFv-J 


vr 




This last is supposed to have been taken in war from the Scythians, 
hut it appears rather to bo one of those brought to Egypt with the rest 
of a tribute, as a token of submission, being too slight for use. In Solo¬ 
mon’s time chariots and horses were exported from Egypt, and supplied 
to Judea, as well as the King of Ilittites and of Syria. 

CHAPTER It. 

But still later we find chariots and wagons are both frequently , spoken 
of in holy writ. The first mention made is found in Genesis, which puts 
it hack to the time of Pharoah on which occasion .Joseph is said to have rode 
in the,second chariot of Pharoah as a mark of peculiar honor and respect, i 
[ere is thi time before referred to when chariotsfor pleasure were rarely 
made use of, and thou only by Kings, Queens, and the nobility of the 
land, and should at any time an ordinary person, (like in the case of Jo¬ 
seph) be permitted to ride in one of them, it was in the eyes of the pub¬ 
lic a mark of dignity and high respect. This ancient writer also informs 
us that wagons were dispatched from the courts of Egypt to convey tliitlier 
the wives and little ones of the family of Jacob; from this and the fact of 
the brethren of Joseph hearing their corn away on asses, wc infer that 
wheel vehicles even of the lowest order were not in use among the com¬ 
mon people of that time. 


Ho put only two horses abreast, and hut two men, the warrior and the 
charioteer. He also added sharp cutting blades at the ends of the axles, 
which he strengthened afterwards. Two long spikes were inserted in the 
end of the pole, and several more were fastened behind in order, to pre¬ 
vent an attack from the rear. Our engraving represents one with four 
wheels which were less adapted to rough regions and with higher sides 
than those of the most antique construction, which wore less easy to mount 
and alight from in time of danger, but more substantial and out of reach . 
of an enemy on the ground. The horses were covered with scale armor, 
such as was frequently used in different countries in more modern as well 
as in ancient times. Little adapted as such carriages would he found to 
the present improved state of military means and war impliments, they of¬ 
ten proved destructive weapons and caused terror among the opposing 
ranks, as they greatly assisted in the work of death, being thus armed 
with scythes and hooks by which they made great devastation in mowing 
down men wherever they came in contact with them. 

Though the better sort of carriages were used for so mischievous a pui 

pose, others of an inferior kind and at a later period were introduced among 

tlie Jews for agricultural purposes, and were principa y usei v\ x - * j 
ing out corn 'and were called carts, fa method still practiced m Arabia.) 
The word cart is most probably derived from the latm co n.tta, a in mu- 
tivo of carrus, and thoaneie.it can-uca had undoubtedly a kindred den- 

'itfoekman in his history of invention tells us that the earliest Roman ve¬ 
hicle on record was the arcera of which mention was made m the twelve 
tables. It was a covered carriage, used by Rick and infirm persons. It 
appears to have been employed earlier than the more luxurious kctica 
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Pj ^ 


Oarpenttjm. 


rrwv A 
rara y 
teb • 


I] utter; ami by it brought into disuse. Isaiah when prophecying the fu- drawn by horses and driven by a Cupid. But tho details of traces, liar-1 
j turo glory of Jerusalem describes the faithful as coming upon horses and ness, &e., is omitted, as is usually to be observed in repre imitations of an- i 
I in chariots, in litters and upon mules. A later invention, continues antique charioteering. The gem is inscribed maria mar to, and has refer- j 
: Beckman, was the carpeutum. once in all probability (as the histoi ian supposes;) to some passage in the \ 

| Oarpenitjm. _ life of Cuius Marius whose fortunes were influenced very materially by j 

„o. Cl A covered two wheeled vclii-1 Martha, a renowned Syrian prophetess. Marius was born one hundred l| 

cle drawn by two horses or and fifty years before Christ. 

mules, and capable of contain- , . . . ,. , . ,. f l 

A 1 1 S 4 ingfrom two to four persons, In Billaway s Roman Antiquities we find various representations of■ 
I \ l lift A \ the form of which may be seen <**"<**> the insertion of winch m .Ins place will prove interesting to the 1 

I hfh ■; 1 J \ on antique coins where it Is rep- reader, and tho first we will represent is tho chariot in which-Juno andll 

I —~ • : ’ ■ resented as in the above cut. Minerva are going to assist the Greeks, as moiiUoncd by Homer, acccm-1 

II Mg A'. rr 3 Its chief use was to convey the pamed with the remarks found connected therewith. j 

\ ") | /^\!| ATT Homan ladies in festal proces- 
yj jl (r )f "A . vC- .-j'A sions, and by private persons of 

high standing on journeys. • - 

' : A -rh-Aj (Jarp'Mto.’ or covered carts wore PA J . i 

—--■* extensively in use by the Brit- * •' / | . A.; A’./., 

I ons and northern nations. Our engraving is copied from a medal of j j \.jfc ^ 

I Aggripina, and exhibits a carpcntum of the most enriched form. / is r y\ V A-’'--A 

I Still later we find the introduction of the carruce which was first men-1 fl I V 4 \,'A Id 

J tioned by tho ancient historian Pliny. But so little is known of them that . jl [ , J.'SSly/ 

| antiquaries are undecided whether they had one wheel like our ordinary Ztfz—iTk / W 1 

1 wheel-barrows, or (as is more probable,; four wheels. This much is how- (f /ATr ^C A - A —.-^ 

j over stated concerning them, that they were richly decorated, often with \i\^^^=======-^^ T . M 

solid silver, curiously engraved and ornamented, and that (Senators and II wA^x 

rmnnK r.*' 1...../ ’. Aw^v, TIia TIinnrEminn rtnrJft nllowfid NV-aN. v'i 7—G 'r-rrllf^ 


)i 'Ai(v//AA 


klTTA : y 


I j people of condition were carried in them. The Theodosian code allowed j 
$ them to civil and military officers as a mark of dignity, and it was con¬ 
sidered by such an honor to ride in those which were remarkably high. | 
We perceive there is a distinguishing difference between the construe-; 
. tion of the ancient and modern carriages in one respect, as the greater por- 
A tion of the former must have been made principally for the display of 
j j muscular strength and agility in their management, rather than for the 
“j purpose of bodily ease and relaxation, hence might have risen the long re- 


A f 


- jf v-'Av. 

/IV ■A \wXo®y\ 


Juno and Minerva oointi to assist tiik Greeks. 


-VUD 171 Ul'J' JlUlflU XltlYU VKtKJLL J.J icvviv jl J. v L *> 

uscular strength and agility in their management, rather than for the daughter of Saturn and Rhea was a sister and wife of Jupiter, 

irpiisc °i bodily ease and relaxation^ hence might have risen the long^ie- t]l011 gh poets agree that she came into the world at tho same birth with her 


nne fix her nativity at Argos, 1 
As Queen of Heaven, Juno.- 
attendants, were Terror and 
atron, with a grave and ma-i 
land and a veil on her head. j 




W. m 1 v 


| rf re , m ^eond a group of Roman Noblesi andthe thl ™ “ e J S be is also represented with a spear in ho,- band, and again with a patera, f 

; 10 'A„ The Romans like the Greeks had tbsu cl na, n me, J oug ^ if ghe wer / about to sacrifice: On some medals .A Ass ■ ' ,A :Af 

R the far famed Olympic games carried away the pr ze of.herfeet, and sometime holds tho palladium. Homer represents lierin a 1 
H J att ^ e Ws of Rome werefain to-onto the to l ™ s chariot/adorned with gems, hi ving wheels of ebon;; ,sA ■■ A silver, and j, 

, °* 'i ‘‘!y ‘'- "'’ !S n U - e x J. A A;| a Jjoj.5.J JL*® The horses with reins of gold, though more commonly her ehai-iot is drawn by i’j 

: and riding m a dw.emp-uqvi, or chariot drawn by ton iioisca abreast, llie , , -A i 

ij renown attached to a winning chariot was as great (if not more so) as that A - - 

I now gained by a winning horse. In modern times, however, something. 

■•i: more is contested than the reward of bare fame, and a wreath of parsley, j , 

ij It was remarked of Alcibiadcs as a thing of extraordinary extravagance j 

:j that ho first sent three chariots at one time to the Olympic games. The j ‘ * 

j skill in the use of these chariots must have been displayed in turning jji 

*| thorn without breaking the wheels or axles, of which there must have been j W* 0J' 

| some danger, as their courses were longitudinal instead of circular iSpeci-j ' \Tk\ \ I J 

| mens of the use of those chariots can now be seen at the Hippodrome in i _ 

II New York City. _ ' | fV? \ • 

A The earliest representations of the chariots of Greece will be found in M? J ]/jA ij 

jl the bas reliefs among those beautiful exiles from their native land, the El- J J 

j- gin marbles. They were the product of the time when Pericles held /—:—° j 

■[ j 8wav over others nearly five hundred years before Christ, and tho records /=■ -u ukS l 1 | J/j 

left upon the stone tablets adorning the walls of the temples erected by ;• /' J( 

jl him, are the oldest handed down to us in this nation. Tho vehicle here ’ ,: A" /|! ' .. " 

!! in.vjvtod is taken from an engraving of some specimens of the remaining i llTW ***, ■——--— : - 

ruins of Perccpolis, destroyed by Alexander the Great, three hundred and ... ,, . ..... ir ,„. m 

if thirty years before Christ. It is from one of a number of representations * nE (jHABroT * V(!IIirjr,K A AlsI> ' i '''' m TIlA1,,s nhTirND - | 

| ^ of different deities, typical of the seasons. This small wheel carriage . j 

\‘i served as a sort of moving platform for one of tlieir idols, who was seated Achilles was prevailed on to go to Pro's after Thetis, and furnish him I, 
i upon it in oriental style. The mode of attaching tho axle to tho carriage j with impenetrable armor, made by Vulcan. Thither lie led tho troops of jj. 
'■ differs from that of tho Greek and Roman cars of a contemporaneous pe-j Thessaly, in fifty ships, and distinguished himself by « number of heroic j 

M riod,or indeed from any other we have seen in antique sculpture or else- actions. But being disgusted with Agai.non for the loss ofBriscis, lie T 

:! whore. I returned from tho camp and resolved to have nothing more to do with the I 

j.S (Jar from the Ruinb ov Percerolis. j war. In this resolution bo continued inexorable till news was brought 1 

A y ^ ^s.. There is another, a curiosity in its way, and I him that Hector had killed his friend Patvoclus. To avenge his death he i| 

jj "Aj- although of Roman origin, it differs from tho j not only slew Hector, but wo arc told fastened bin corpse to liis chariot J 

form of cars at that time. It is from an and dragged it around the walls of Troy, offered many indignations to it 1 
e ■ \ .-A jy' antique in cornelian, which forms the sub- and at last sold it to PAim. his A A 
//'k. jeet of one of the many erudite papers in the j . I ti m; - ; -;tt w 


The Chariot Aiiiiiei.es, and Hector trains behind. 


w 



Archealogia. It is like a Greek ear reversed, 
and is a kind of .primitive model of the whole : 
tribe of one horse vehicles now in use. It is 


_xijA_u_I;-:! - A_ ! 
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London had in like manner their small array of, that, to buy good horses, and to treat wdl, 

slowcoaches. In 1820 Mr. Shillibeer into*. j is a more economical practice 
duccd the omnibus, a Parisian invention, m j system. Most o • ic ioiscs c 
London, under an amount of opposition which j Paddington and City trade, we ^voab 

. .. ' , ,1 . J.l. . A MimihW ) ITli! KG DUL OUC . 


nearly ruined the projector, while he was bene 
fitting the public. His first omnibus ran from 
Charing Cross to Greenwich, and was drawn by 
three horses abreast; but the number two was 
soon adopted, and the stage-coach proprietors, 
nnablo to beat the omnibusses off the road, adop¬ 
ted them, and the system became firmly estab¬ 
lished. It was soon found that an omnibus, 
with its easy mode of entrance and exit, is a very 
convenient article in the public streets, where 
passengers enter and alight at various points 
along the route, and hence omnibusses have af¬ 
fected what the old stage coaches never did or 


three thousand in number,) make but one jour 
ney each day in each direction. 

Mr Pownall has lately invented a passenger- 
■hub x. for omnibuses. It consists of an electric 
battery placed in the bottom framing of the vehi¬ 
cle near the door. Every passenger on enter¬ 
ing the omnibus steps upon an elastic spiing, 
which acts upon the battery, and this in its turn 
acts upon an index or dial. At the end of a 
day’s work, the machinery of the dial will show 
how many times persons have entered and left * 
the vehicle. Such is.the theory of the appnra- 1 
tus; hut there seem at first sight to ho many dif- 


EXPLANATIONS OE THE DRAFTS. 


Fig.’s 1.7, 18 & 19. 

(Jilt/ Stage or Omnibus .— In this No. we 
[j I ia .ye the pleasure of gratifying the earnest 
request of many of our subscribers with the beau¬ 
tiful illustration of the city stage or omnibus, 
as represented by Fig.’s 17, 18 and 19. ! he 

draft is sketched from one of the great multitude 
jl of this class of vehicles, which crowd the busy 
l| streets of New York City for the accommodation ^ „„„ & . 

'j of its numerous inhabitants, and the inscription j soc i a tions, in which each proprietor brim 

on the side elevation shows to which of the many I.„f vehicles and horses to the 

different lines of stages it belongs. 

Being drawn to a correct scale, (J inch to the 
II foot) accompanied with a front and back view, 

|| renders a written description of its proportions 
| and manner of construction entirely useless; 

Ifi hence we pass on to remark that the stivet ti.i 

ill vel of the great metropolis of England and Amer- 

I ica is one of the most remarkable commercial 

II features of the age. Berkman, the English his¬ 
torian, appropriately remarks that it, weald be 
difficult, if not utterly impossible, to estimate 
the value of time (and consequently money) 
saved by the use of this giant vehicle of luxury 
and convenience. 

pi ft, is only about thirty or thirty-five years ago 
t\ that one stage coach, and one only, ran from 


fected what the old stage coaones never um m — > . ;. , A uew 

could effect, viz, the establishment 

routes through all the principal commercial «e- k passenger has a separate and 

He, of London, and other great cities. „ nd in Uch there are increasedfa- 

fares became gradually settled at® d ascending to the roof of the vehicle. 

per passenger for any distance m and near Lon-; cinucs ° ___ 

don; but the last few years have witnessed a re-j 
duction to 8d. (recently -Id.) iu respect to short; , 

distances. i Mb. Waladee j- which is 
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20 & 21.— Sliding Seat Buggy. ‘ 
Saladee :—I have for some time been 


j O.ALADI'iJ'i . J. ’ ■' - 1 * .1 I 

Tlio principle of, .poll,ion Irflo o„ “'j in No. 

structivo result m respect to metiopolit.m omm 1 . jj a g aa i ne a beautiful design for a light 

■izu ™ »¥» s»=s 

-W»-..’ 7' * ““ Y ct '“i 1 is U'Erf Nojby 4 i 

ness ensued which endangered the. lives and j Rented my plan for a sliding seat. Fig. 20 | 
limbs of passengers as well as pedestrians. But sl j 0WS the Buggy as a two seated vehicle, big. 
this has given way to large combinations or as- j 21 represents the same as it appeals wi 1 ° ne 


his 1 sea 


.- , , . ., In the course of the last three years I have 

contribution of vehicles and horses to the com- ina cle quite a number of sliding seat jobs, after 
moil stock, and agrees to obey certain rules laid' t i )0 style represented in your Guide for .1854, and 

down for the guidance of all. The sesult has ’ of two other patterns made by Dunlap dt Co. of 

been admirable. With a few exceptions hero | Philadelphia. But when thrown into the atti- 

1 . , tude of a one seat affair, they exhibit alike a \ ciy 

and there, the omnibus system is now conducted i aU( j 0 ff ens i v e appearance. My re- 

witli a regularity, a precision, a civility, and a' u)ar f s i‘ )iivc reference directly to the following 
safety, which was never before equaled.— j imperfections attending the extoin.i a PP < '‘ n ‘ 1 ’ 
Through the main avenue.', of Now York and| ot . tbo . 1 ni i a ^°^^^ ia e^f C a 0 one seated carriage. 

London, especially the Now Road, Uolbom, and ' 0 rder to be correctly understood, I^will di- 

thc Strand, omnibusscs proceed every two orj roct the attoMiou of £ j “ 
three minutes throughout the day. There have . Jam j s !\ SU pcnor to any other of this stamp 

lately been omnibus maps published, in which i [’ G' l by which wo shall be enabled 

there appears a surprising number of routes. | convo y the idea contained iu the above re- 

Tl„„ are at M «. <“'“”>”“'7i ,ic, Fi s . * „ i, oppaare, via: 

each of which ymm . '™o*cd .. j -™ 0 seBl lim) b „ c l,, , n d the rovoh- 

6th considerable more than a thousand horses to j geatturnc d up . In lids position it repre- 


, ,. Witn consHieramc •• *• •. . i in<r seat turned up. xu iui» 

... 0,10 °"U ra “ 1 J work them, ft has beqn found by experience, i ^ a bomitiful appearance, the entire outline, 

j)! Paddington to the Bank. All the Villages round __ _ r -- 















T HE C()A 011-MAKEIiS' M A(1A Xj N E. 


J. of the body .-seems to harmonize with this entire vests at cml of rh» bar, ami the upright 
B arrangement. Lot the reader now imagine that Loin**- supported by the brae" above described, it, 
a the revolving scat is thrown buck, and reals in proves sufficiently .strong. I have tested them, 
I the semi-circle ,space intended for it, and the and am satisfied as to their practical operation 
!§! back seat is drawn forward, thus making it up- Wheels, No. 51; Carriage part, No. 5}. 

I j pear as a one seated vehicle. It now becomes . J. !). Ib 

J apparent to every observing mind that the very - 

j graceful appearance of this body in the former /• ,■. 

] position has suddenly been converted into the- Km. —'Iuottin*; Lem; 

it | n, wt unsightly, stiff, and offensive looking trap ’ flu, Editor :—! am happy to see so many 
j| known in the carriage kingdom. In demonstra-1 of the craft take up pen and pencil in behalf of 
jj ting this fact I have but to invite the eye of the J your worthy Magazine, and having spent almost 


- L ROTT i n< : 


the power of creating works of art of the high¬ 
est class, and this, faculty is by common consent 
called (\'/nil'. :. 

Taste may be considered as another word lor 
truth, proportion or beauty. Much false taste, 
however, exists in tint community al large, and 
among no class of mechanics doc.: it exist to a 
greater extent than among that class tor "’hoi 
we are laboring 1 . Still it is encouraging to no¬ 
tion that tin- total a.mmiit is !<■ s, ening each }. . 


ijli nion, '^nsigiitH, scut, am... onen.-;iv<> looking trap Mit. Editor :—) am happy to see so many r" ' ' ' ' 

11 known in the carnage kingdom. In demonstra- j ( ,f the craft take up pen and pencil in behalf of | 1,7 '■ '".re iaboring. ■' till i 
\i Lag this fact I have but to invite the eye of the J your worthy Magazine, and having spent almost tiee tliat tin; total amoui 
ii, P. xacloa meenamc to rest upon the horizontal j a.lifetime in the business, and console! imr myself; rm . • ,. >. i 

13 nnc extending from the back oftlm t i. ,, • , . . , " ' . , I 1 n 1 ■" 01 11,1 ' •=• 

ugi ii , 01 lac oat to tim somettiimr of a dem-mian. 1 navo emic.ivorou fo , . . . 

.0 oacK extremity ol the bodv and im -t tn it,.. ,i„ „ • ,f . . .. i nature os mm. '.vlneli u 

■ 11 , f - J) auu next to uu: deep mutate the example ol those energetic brethren 

til ui il wN “I’l 1041,1 "/-' the ^ side immediately , who have contributed before rue. Therefore if follows wiuiout examii. 
Si „(? „ 1C |. K . G . a ! 010 'J Ui object the inventor ; the draft of my light trotting buggy fen closed) is the nature of watei 

lli If "u VJ -”’ “ . totally lmt ’ < wil1 moot your approbation, give it ... in one re; t after violent oseilh t 


nature ol e 


on of the fa 1st 
man, wliicli in 
il.iumt e.xaniinl 


taste is the imitative 

an uncultivated state 


!| K 1 understand arigh^ th^ntention was to of your nJs apP °° ° ’ ” “. «* <after violent oscillations.!. « tu< 

“•oato a pattern which would apppear with equali ‘ H.' is drawn to the scale 1 inch to the foot, oy of truth, psenort ion and b-auty, i» IV 
Il ‘'’r,'" loop 01 ’! 1011 ,, as a one or two seated car-1 au ,| it-, being of the most simple c!a. x, it need ; ol the chaos cither of thought or malici. 
il 4 .! j i assumed the character oi :i inn exT)lu nation. 1t has (I intended to rep re-1 \ V hen ii u I i v i d n; 1 1 hv 1.!i'.* im'fi <5. 


vest after violent oscillr.tiol 
cy of truth, proportion run 


state oi 
i tonden- 
,rroW otit 


a j no explanation, ft has fas I intended to rep re- 


f\VO 'J vmuovue.l </■ .1 , j.U'U HU 1U11 . * U 11* I - 1.11 l/U 1 1 '-lI (ml 

the eyes of ^“behMd^ “ » uoh 1 in I a leather boot, stamped andfastened by I ius or cultivuU;(l last(J sets a Hue ty >< 

1 when it was run " 8'ouerally. >So also, means of small brass or silver headed nails. I - • • 


an individual by the hire 


’ his goa¬ 
lie in any 


, .. "j jueiiua Oi Sunni u 1 t. -e. oixuvci iiumrii liiiua. . • ■ ■ nlll'CC 1111 ' 

lanne./’ U t n t!. 0Ut - a3 a one ;:<;nt huggy,it This draft I am aware is nothing new to yon, ) vork of art, the public soon begin to M>P d 


the latt^” 50 ^ a a,; though it was of or your readers in the Eastern cities; but as you to tako pattern by i 1 -—to imitate 1 > _ ^ 

mndinq 6 ™ T/ a .the same time hide as have never represented any thing of the kind in though many imitate badly, still there 
mri . 1 j \ >(> 0 . 10 facilities whereby it is eon- your work, I can assure you it will bo appreeia- msn .i u , , • 

veited into any d flVu-eiit r.ii-n;,-, 1 , •’ , - 11 niaikcu general improvement. . , 

,* , J -finoiont po.uUon. tod by those who are located m country towns ,, 1 . . „f nle* 1 * 

hv^im m !„° le intimated, this desirable object is and cities. The wheels and carriage parts ac- (images constructed for the purpoi ^ j a jj 

cording to your table, should ho J. think, No. 2. sur! h are of course works of art, in which ■' 

H. E. open a wide field for the dovolopouient ui 

"'af t AT 7 '<mvv ( r^vT ““V— m form, color, jivopovtion and beauty. 

m)t €/Oatj|-||laherS form of the carriage, ho it what it may, ^ 

~ . . . — • workman should keep this one important P. 

_ ? ___ ^ constantly in view, vjz : To display tabto ^ 

TAMTM sign in the lines which constitute the tl,l> 

- — . il sliap 01 ’ 

There is a notion prevalent among uninstrue- tins carriage ; to guard against unsig d y ()])0 

ted people that the quality called ta:;/c is a po- and curve::, broken sweeps, and »i-■ j. 


I -C1UO U.0.3A1 ll yiw i,~t 

» ’7 110 ineana attained in the pattern under con¬ 
sideration, as the before stated heavy appearance 
under tne seat, and the straight and slender ter¬ 
mination of the hind part of the body, at once 
betrays all design of this character, and the 
| most careless observer cannot fail to notice it. 

I . In view of these objections to the majority of 
sliding seat buggies, and the desire of a .substi¬ 
tute which would obviate those difficulties I was 
prompted to sot my delicate ingenuity to work 

I with the hope of bringing out a satisfactory re¬ 
sult, and which terminated finally in the plan ! 
now offer to the consideration of my brother 
workmen. 

% Tlio proportions of the buggy being laid down 
j;i to tlw scale required, I. need not here pause to 


APRIL 


TASTE. 

There is a, notion prevalent among uninstrue 
ted people that tile quality called, p/aife is a po 


miliar gift with which an individual is endowed kno to follow another in harmony with i |10 ^ 
it birth, and which cannot be aeijuirud by study ing line of the body. The size and " ( 'A ^ 


J no proportions of the buggy being laid down or any amount of application. Some portion of tho carriage should bo proportioned to * llC P 

■j to tiio scale required, I. need not hero * 1 1 , •, . 11 as tu 

I give dimensions any farther than pertainiim- ^ | fchw belief is supposed to be founded in reason, er which, is intended to move it, ax ” " c . u - r y, 

| the shifting of tho seats, and this I shall do hy I lnasmu( ^ 1 - hs the physical faculties of some indi- JUU oi h or persons winch it is dcsignu ^ ^ jl( , c 

% mainly referring tho reader to the oxpianatiomi viduals are at birth more perfect than others, and tho proportion of the parts having been 

| given to tho sliding seat of Fig 2 in Jan. No. and the difference may exist in tho perceptive accurately settled, the same rule of prop 01 ' 

^ which gives the necessary explanations as to the f acu lti 0 , s generallv on which faculties the ciunli- 11ULHt ke observed whether on an increased ' " 

S manner in winch the scat is made to slide back „.u-«iny, on ni.iwi lauuuo im, tiu.ui . . . , r . . *i ie pi° 

and forth; the only diftcreiico is in lotting the *y of tof Ao must depend. nnnished scale. Having now sett e. ‘ ^ 


uiiu lurbu) urn oniy uuicronco is in letting the I J m;punu. _ # •“> • ; . x coil- 

iron ( I 1 hy 1 ) extend buck of the body and rest! hut, even as weak eyes may be strengthened hminuiy ol foim and proportion, tec sc- 
on the stay winch is attached to the spring bar \ by judicious treatment, and strong eyes be made ^deration is that of color. Taste m lllC . 

the bodyloop/as 3 illusti-atml’in Ei^ 20^amTas°a W ° a1 -’ by in j udicif ms treatment, so inferior per- c “ n do ’ luloh toW! ' rds nniending the ^®^ n0 £ 
brace against horizontal concussion another stay CC! l ,t > v ‘ 5 faculties may bo improved by eultiva- the .former, or at least can divert the a - 

lv! m 1 , 1 .1 i/.rl r n,i*« dir l’u -1 ..— 1 •• :: 'i f 1 , ..ml , ..Li. I. * A.i- I. .... 1 f’ . . 1 . ... j... 01 *dimn*V (il) U 1 EV 1 fVmii 1 1 ivp 11 111 f »* 111)011 


I is applied. This stay is made out of -J round | tio5 b ai *d those which might have be/m first rate ordinary observers from dwelling u P° a ^ 

|l iron, gracefully shaped so as to let the centre of may disappear hy neglect. Nearly all persons Certain colors produce {heir effects by contra 1 

I thc same take tiie two bolts which i > , ,1 /•»,ili• *e 

spring bar to the spring and each oxtrcmUy ^ PT T"* * “ & b T tUV “ ^ ^ '‘"l effect by 

take tho bolt which. fastens the end of the iron cx *-'-‘nt. Even in those nations where tile germs ‘ J ‘ uo - Uihoi.s, again, pioduco tnci - , uU . 
bar B. to the prop at 8. of taste are developed in hut lew individuals harmony, as green and drab, or brown aiu a 

il " i ':".;., o,,h ? .. .. .** v. .y 1 '" 

|| for the attachment of a trunk rack, which can bo cr hoauty^for thomsolves, they arc yet suseepti- sh ades of green, blue, and drab, which con,si. 

1 j so constructed as to fasten to them by means of 1,1 ° of its influence when it is placed before them almost endless variety. Colors are geneva y 
jv, thumb screws, and thus it can be readily taken I by others. If it wore not so, the expression “a divided into two classes, the v:xrm and the r»l< ■ 
off or applied, rf desired, 0 stop can bo applied person of good taste” would not be used -o Hod and yellow and their various gradations are 

jj at the centre of the body for the purpose of get- commonly as a mark of approbation. The phra- warm colors. Green andblue and their various 
If ting m on the back seat, but as this makes a, ear- . , ,, , , 1 . .. , , , , . • 

I viago of this class appear too complicated, ami as ; / 1 . P oraou ot tnisto and a P ci ’« ( m of gen- gradations arc cold colors. r J he intei-nnnglin 0 
| the backseat is readied without any iuconven- his, in common language, mean two different °i ^ho opposite colors forms neutrals. 

I ienco by stepping over the front one, I have things. IIlit they are in reality merely a modi- 1 1 therefore becomes the painter’s duty to 
f. omitted the step. lieation of the same thinir. Perceptive faculties consult the form and proportion of tho vehicle to 

| is not sufficient to support the seat with two ofa high kind, without much cultivation, pave a ho painted, or the color and style in which it 
iSl persons on it. Neither it would, provided tho critical power to examine the productions of art as to he executed. If there is any particular line 
||] weight came to hear upon tho centre; but as it generally, but when highly cultivated, they give or pimuel about tho side Novation of the body 
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which is intended to appear the most prominent, j different parts so pleasing to the eye, and satis- 
he must observe the rule and carry it out in the 
painting, as much depends upon the taste and 
judgment of the painter in making the outlines 
fj of the carriage appear (when completed,) in har¬ 
mony with tlie original design ot the body, and 
the same remarks are oi|tuilly applicable to the 
tiimmer. nothing is a greater violation to the 


market. They are being very extensively man- 


victory to the mind of every scientific mechanic, j ufaetured in Pittsburgh, by Coleman, Ilaleman % 


I Vi CO., ills 


in Wheeling, Ya. 


j DDI INIS I LING- FEIOTiON IN AXLES 

| The simple fact of wheel carriages being so i .Experience bus demonstrated the fact, that in P 
j advantageously substituted for slob/hs and sledc-G 10 llsc this axle, an unnecessary amount oi jji 

I cs, is because the riddling or frietim instead of I friction is created, tortile reason that the softer |i 

being between the bottom of the runners and the ; l 1 * 1 - 1 ! ' j yieh.l to tne iiurdcr wlteii the two come in .5; 
law of good taste and correct proportion than to | stones, and irregularities of th > road, it is trails- contact, and if the abundant application of grease | 

take a plain body in which no attempt has been i i ' errc ‘ 1 to the axle and the box which revolve.'. JS ««glccted, it is at all times liable to increase or j|j 

mad'., in the least at auytliing like fancy or orna¬ 
mental in its construction, and apply to the 


same an outfit of trimming which lias bet-u execu¬ 
ted in the most extravagant and ornamental stele. 
It shows at once a lack of good judgment on the 
pert of the one superi it< nding it. It app ;ar,s to 
us i cry much like the anecdote of the young- and 
inexperienced servant girl, who at one time (and 
for the first time in her life) was invited to the 
wedding of a friend, and thinking this a very' 


around it. Thu , while the carriage is moved P n >duoe such a multiplicity of friction as to heat J 
forward, say in fee;, by mm revolution of the the uo:: and axle so hot as to unite the two to- 
' wheels, the rubbing part, vis : the axle, only -x 

pa.'.e - .' over from two to three in.-lies of the inter- This evil, however, is readily obviated, and 
,;tl '''ace ot its smooth, and well oiled journals.. riciion greatly diminished, by making the sur. 

hat the smaller mens which come in contact with each other per- 
greater is the , roetly smooth, and before the necessary degree 

of smoothness can be attained, in order to give i 
the axle the required polish, they must undergo 1 
in view of this fact we are of the opinion that the very simple process of case-hardening. By l| 


1 1 iheroforo liccouies apparent 
the diameter of the axle arm, 
motion diminished, and consequently the 
resistance to draft. 


extraordinary occasion, it was absolutely necos-1 110 W00 ^ ilx *° cari * JC deployed in any kind of lo-, this means the surfaces are carbonated and ren- 


sary to dress accordingly. Therefore she inmg-1 l:olllo ^ V0 voniclo with the same advantages as j dered equally hard with the hardest converted 

ined thather new calico dress and plain scarf] t ^ 030 constructed of ir. as in tho application steel, and yet preserve the tenacity of the iron in 

would not look iu harmony with each other in ! *'* 10 > two xor .V desirable objects arc at- i both box and axle, as the carbon does not pone- 

tho eyes of the fashionables she was about to j 1 l * nc 'E '.iz-ihe circumference of the axle arm trat.o deeper into tho iron than A part of an inch 
come in contact with, it so happened that the ' c,, . n g't-atly leuueed, and. at tho same time re- from tho surface, and thus they are made suscep- 
mistress had gone for a few days, which she J A'* ' Horo strength than tho wood axle of twice tiblo of receiving a high polish. With an axle 
thought a lucky circumstance, as her absence A' - ’ ^' ail ud.m, and in mo second place tho appli- of this kind, perfectly fitted, (leaving, however, 
would give her free access to her ladyship’s | c, '“'’ n oi tlu ' * u ”‘ ‘ 1M,J bnpaiis a iimcu lighter j a reservoir for tlic oil) applied to any kind of a 
wardrobe. In looking over the many beautiful I t° the v chicle in which they are cm-; vehicle, it will be found to possess better qual- 

and costly garments it contained, she was struck j ‘ A <J i Eies than any other ever employed in tho eon- 

witli the gaudy appearance of a large, embroi- ‘ t is but a tew years ago when wood axles struttion of carriages and wagons, as they require 

were almost universally employed in the construe-; less oil, create loss friction, consequently less ra¬ 
tion ot carriages, and in heavy wagons it is still i sistanee to draft, and they also obviate the evil 
a prevalent practice. But as soon as the practical ] so common in ordinary axles, of becoming loose 
coach-maker was brought to investigate the facts I on account of the rapid wear, which is the natu- 
above referred to, he immediately abandoned the j ral result of soft iron. However, if the common 
old theory, that of wooden axles with large spin¬ 
dles, making the vehicle follow tho horse easier 
than the iron axle, and wo doubt not but that 


dered scarlet shawl, which could not have cost 
less than §75 or §100. This, she concluded, 
was just the thing, and accordingly wore it over 
the calico dross to tlic wedding. Tho result was 
she became tho object of many severe remarks 
from those of her sex who possessed correct 
ideas of a good taste, and correct proportion in 
the stylo of dress, and in the eyes of such it ap¬ 


peared (as it truly might,) perfectly disgusting. ! the time is fast appoaohiug, when iron axles will 
A plain and unpretending carriage, when i become universal in tho construction of all kinds 
thus arrayed with a trimming, which it is evident of locomotive vehicles. 

cost more than all tho other materials about it,! In diminishing friction, we of course increase 
has the same effect upon the mind of a close oh -1 the ease of forward motion, or in the same pro¬ 
server, and it at once becomes apparent that | portion diminish the resistance to draft, and it is 
more money was expended in its construction : to this fact we wish to call tho attention of our 
than sound judgment, and consequently proves ! readers ; and while we would recommend the use 
the skill ot the manufacturer, be it good or bad. : of iron axles in preference to wood, wo would 
Now there are many coach-makers even at the j not fail at the same time' to point out tho great 
present time who display no more taste or judg- j deficiency so prevalent in the majority of axles 
menl. of what constitutes correct proportion ! now manufactured and thrown into market for 
throughout the carriage, than that of the igno- j sale, and this deficiency in that class of axles 
rant servant girl, and consequently when it is; has been the cause of much prejudice among 
run out before the eyes of the world, they must! coach and wagon makers, against the use of iron 
(hear many hard things said of their productions ! axles of any and all kinds! The denomination 
by those who are more experienced than them-1 of axles here referred to, are those known most 

generally as the common axle with pipe box 
, , , . . . pessary that they oulti-j The latter is composed of hard, cast iron, and the 

1 u “ they uro all capable oi' interior very roughly turned out. Tho axle is 

tomg, not only in one branch but in overy de-1 made of soft wrought iron, and finished iu like 
1 an .lit, ,.o that when tho productions ot each j manner; without any furtliur ceremony the pipe 


selves. 

It thereiorc becomes ncci 


are combined in one, fas is the ease i 


the 


in carnages,) \ is slipped on the spindle, the nut screwed up, and 


axles above referred to, can be purchased, which 
are perfectly fitted and turned smooth, the car¬ 
riage smith can easily put them through the pro¬ 
cess above described, and if be lias a lathe ho can 
afterwards polish thorn with little trouble. 
Coach proprietors who arc continually ordering 
axles for their own consumption, should bear 
this important fact in mind, and purchase none 
but those that are case-hardened, or those which 
are capable of being thus treated by the work¬ 
man before they are applied to the work, as it is 
soli evident that by the use of this axle, friction __ 

is materially reduced, will wear better, remain fit- 
tod a longer time, will cause the carriage to run 
more smoothly and with less resistance to draft, 
and consequently must result in rendering uni¬ 
versal satisfaction to tho coach consuming pub¬ 
lic, and aid in building up a permanent reputa¬ 
tion for the manufacturer. 


The Drawings of the Omnibus occupy¬ 
ing one entire page iu this No. deprives us of 
giving that variety of styles we otherwise would 
have done. In our next we will illustrate a 
now style of Eockaway and Buggy. Also, 


• 11 . , ■ J. JL J. - - - , - .• I VU UJJj «« J 

UC WI ,e s con to exist that harmony of the 1 in this imperfect state, they are pushed into three other fashionable designs 
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[fj IMP110VEMENTS IN ENGLISH CAR¬ 
RIAGES. 

[0ON TIN uao] 

j Tlio following illustration represents an im- 
pvovoinont in the English carriage, a patent for 
if wliicli was granted to Mr. T. Puller, coach buil-j 
Is <ler of Bath, England, some years ago. 


coach-makers; magazine. 

it is not absolutely needful in carriages suspen-1 to know. But at the present writing, the mist | 
ded upon four springs and without perch, and is banished from our sight and we see dearly I 
secondly, because it is in no maimer applicable to that John 0. Ham is the identical .man in ques- I 
carriages with perches, and two springs, and tion, and in order to substantiate this assertion I 

i.4.1... v. .. -i i,i . . • 4.1..., 







carriages with perches, and two springs, and tion, and in order to substantiate this assertion I 
which latter class exist fifty to one of the for- beyond the possibility of a doubt, we give the I 
mor throught America. But the object in pro- following quotation from Mr. Hum’s new adver- I 
seating it to our readers at this time is for the j tisemeiit, viz : “GENTLEMEN WILL FIND 1} 
purpose of showing the principles upon which IT TO THEIR ADVANTAGE TO APPLY ij 
it is constructed, that some of the iimonious T0 J()l!N ( ’- HAM BEFORE BURCH A; |j 
Macs among ns may thereby be led to discover j 


I I X ' J l arjili AJJV AiN J AUI’j iVi 

it is con.strueted, that some of the‘ina-onious! TO J()l!N ( ’. HAM BEFORE PUROHA- 

headH ’ us r* ^ lcd * di —! 

sum..! means, by which the same principles can be ER THAN ANY’ OTHER CARRIAGE M A* 
applied to carriages with perch, and without j KEE IN THE UNION.” 
which no carriage of this denomination can ever i Really, we are happy to see Bro. Ham g ot " 
be termed a perfect maeliine in every point of I ting along so /■u/i<dly. 

vi ow .- 

THE SOI ENT le io American. 

W i 0pau "? t0 . con>sider tll ° progressive It is not necessary that wc should here pause 
ago in which we live, it seems like a rather sin- to speak of the scientific and mechanical abilities 
pusmg cucumstanee that tins imperfection of this highly popular and useful journal, as that 

! :; : H p ; rimttod thus lon S fact is already elblished in every corner of the 

f -I UCtl0n ° f Carria " e8 - Header, think civilized world, but wo would most earn* atly «»* 

OC It. : . 
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'i'he difficulties this improvement is intended 
to obviate in the construction of carriages, is cer¬ 
tainly a desirable object. The connection of the 
back, carriage with the front, in a manner so as 
to avoid the strain which is thrown upon the 
body when in the act of passing over obstacles 
and irregularities in the road, has over been a 
subject of thought, and much experimenting by 
the ingenious and practical coach-makers of our 
day, but as yet, nothing has been presented to 
the public which is capable of accomplishing this 
import;!, it oh j cot. 

One of the most prominent mechanical imper¬ 
fections now existing in American carriages, is 
that attending the construction and application 
of the fifth wheel between the spring block and 
front axle. The two are so connected together, 
as to he entirely destitute of every facility [save 
that derived through the elasticity of the springs] 
by which the body and perch may be relieved of 
the strain it must now overcome. The nearest 
approach wo have ever yet seen to the accom¬ 
plishment of this object, is that of Mr. Fuller, as 
represented in tlie above engraving, and to car¬ 
riages without perches it is no doubt applicable, 
to a. good effect. But as there is not so much 
strain upon a body thus suspended, ffrom the 
fact of its having one spring under each corner 
and which gives more or less in a perpendicular 
direction with every obstacle over which any one 
of the wheels may pass,) it is therefore not so 
necessary in this class of carriages, as it is in those 
which are constructed with a perch and but two 
springs. 

We have not presented this improvement of 
Mr. Fuller with the object of recommending its 
application to American carriages, as a moment’s 
glance at tlie design will suffice to show that 
such would ho impracticable. First—because 


—..__ treat every one of our readers who are not vis 1 I 

TEE FRENCH RULE. tod by this interesting messenger, to become » I 

The first example of the French Rule is ill us- shuscribcr to the same. It is a weekly jourm' | 
ti at,ed in this No., and as before stated, we shall °I eight pages, beautifully printed, each. Ij 
not introduce more matter in each article upon c °Mainiiig ten illustrations (more or less,) U T I 
the subject than we should he able of rendering resenting all the valuable improvements c* ^ I 
comprehensive to the mind of the reader. Hence a » e ’ Its contents embrace all the latest soicntih°> I 
it is that we have explained but few points in mechanical, chemical aud agricultural disco' 1 
the illustration referred to, as we desire each r i° 9 ; a ^° iL weekly report of the doings in 114 1 
reader who is giving it his study should perfect- (>;ltent Office. Terms, $2,00 per annum- J 4 I 
ly understand the object of each line illustrated ^ 1 ' ca » tMumi & (Jo., (post-paid) 128 Fulton o I 
as we proceed m the explanation of this rule; _^_ | 

consequently wo shall present hut two or three Wo take pleasure in calling the atte»- X 

points m each article, so as not to confuse or tion of the craft to the card of Messrs. W- J 
tax the mind of the student. We therefore WinSTAcn & Go., No. 281 North Third street, I 
hope tliey will endeavor to comprehend the few Philadelphia, Pa., as it appears in this N' 4 *- H 
ideas wc have advanced in this No., so as to ena- Mr. W. P. Wilstacli, the senior partner, is W el1 jj 
hie them to conceive those which uve to follow, and favorably known to many of the oraB j| 

W1IO HAS TlII) - LAJIGEST CARRIAGE th .°, Unioa i,n i 

FACTORY IN THE UNITED STATES 1 straI 8’htforward business man, and by his jj 

Our old friend John C. Ham, :;A; Broadway Htant application and persevering industry lm » l jl 

|,.,u : . , , secured to himself as lai-11-e a circle of patronizmb .ii 

lias just issued the most complete advertising .... , B ■ . lti on 1 

[,/i .. 

wl,i„l, s „o„, to have be™ Mr. MV T “ “T Wll “*“<.l. * Co. to to «> j 

' mstiy s show lull, and some fifteen of his best j __ j I 

engravings are taken from the fashion plates of Mil. F. J . Flowkiis’ (JontiuhuTIONS. iu | 
the Goaoh-Maker,s’Guide, without the author’s this No. we give room to Mr. F.’s first artiolm jjj 
consent ; said fashion plates being copyrighted The contributions of this gentleman will certain j|j 
the gentleman will no doubt get into trouble, ly meet with a cordial welcome among the emit, Jj 
Lut the most interesting feature in this adver- ! and especially so by the young and inexpm 1 
tisemeiit is that it answers aquestion which many | eneod brethren of the fraternity, as tlie rules 8 
°t oui. readers have asked us, with the hope we j which ho will lay before them from time to time | 
vould publish the answer, viz : Who is the lar- i they will find of vast importance in the con- ® 

U ' M Carria, J'- Manufacturer in the United struction of carriages. 

State*? .. & _ 

This was a question wo must confess puzzled , Hayu “ n & i'>akkh, Columbus, Ohio.--I 

us and tliorpfmv. . i /i 1 The coacli-nuikers in the vicinity oi C’olumbu-- 1 

us and thciefoio answered tho same by romum- a)ul adjoining counties will find at the house 1 

mg si ent. Wo have the pleasure of knowing of the above firm, all kinds of Coach Hardware | 
quite a number of proprietors throughout the a,, d Trimmings necessary for the construction | 

eastern country, who are classed among the most of f\° cnr ” a »° throughout, and at such prices | 
> » . ,, . and terms that will meet tlie approbation of ail 8 

c.Monsive manufacturers m the limon. But w]lo umy f avor (h , m wit l, their patronage. 

■wh ich is really the most extensive was not for us Meo advertisement in this No. 
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To the Readers of the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 

Since Mr. Saladee has generously opened the 
pages of the Magazine for my contributions, 1 
shall endeavor to lay before its readers such 
matter as will bo both instructive and interesting. 
But first I would have it understood that 1 do 
not contribute to this work, with the view to 
boast of any superiority over my brothers in the 
trade, but am prompted by a wish to benefit them 
and also to advance the interest of a publication 
we have so long felt the need of, and I hope my 
brother mechanics will follow my example, and 
contribute to this journal of useful knowledge 
through which we can communicate, and be ben- 
efitted by each other’s experience. 

It is my intention to present you with a series 
of rules, with plates, twenty eight in number, 
which are peculiar ttf myself and relative to the 
several parts of a carriage; but in presenting 
these rules I will state, that I do not intend them 
to teach the experienced mechanic, nor would . 
attempt to persuade him from his own peculiar 
method of working, yet l. doubt not but ho will 
notice some among them which lie. will hud to 
his advantage to adopt. But 1 intend them 
more particularly for the younger branch oi the 
fraternity to study in their leisure hours,)>y which 
they can learn a system of drafting and working 
that will give each part of a carriage its proper 
proportion, which 1 must say is much neg¬ 
lected at present, for the reason that there are 
few who have any particular system to work by, 
therefore when they commence a carriage, they 
cannot conceive how it will appear when eomple- 


1 tod. However, it is ns necessary for a carriagc- 
] maker to see the end of his work at the. coin- 
I meucemont, (in his mind s eye,) as it is for the 
; architect while he draws his plan to see m las 
imagination the building raised, block after 
block, until tlm whole structure is completed. 

: But no one can do so unless they understand its 
! philosophy, and have learnt the principle upon 
which each part itself acts in connection with an- 
! other. This is what 1 intend to lay before, the 
readers of the Mag., and i shall do so as briefly 
and explicitly as possible, and I hope to the com¬ 
prehension of all. Should T fail to do this in any 
instance, I should esteem it a favor if the parties 
would make it known to the editor, and with his 
■permission i. will endeavor to give them all ne¬ 
cessary information through the column devoted 
’ to answers to correspondents in the Magazine, 

' or otherwise, if rcc|uircd. 

Vouvs, Respectfully, 

i'. J. FLOW BBS, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

In the first plaee it will he necessary to make a 
few remarks with regard to the annexed engra¬ 
ving, plate A. As the plate itself requires but 
little explanation, it simply shows in what man¬ 
ner the perch or reach of any given length in 
connection with the front axle at any angle, acts 
on the circuit ot a carriage, i will here romailf, 
and it is a well known fact, that it has been the 
study of many of our scientific men, to invent 
some method'by which a carriage can be made 

to turn in the shortcut .space, and to do them 
justice, they have produced some very good in- 


Iventions. But they have their faults, as L ...y 
are not adapted to all purposes, and m most, ca¬ 
ses they arc laid aside for the old standard, the 
stiff perch to take its place again, which w my 
opinion, has never been equalled for general vise, 
when properly applied. But it is too often the 
case that it is unnecessarily long or so short, mat 
it will not allow the front wheels to have Iree ac¬ 
tion, and iu either case it will increase the cn- 
cuitofthe carriage. 

The cause of these mistakes is, that the perch 
is in most cases a matter of guess work, and to 
bring it to its proper length requires frequent al¬ 
terations, which is perplexing, and also incurs 
unnecessary expense. But I will endeavor in 
my next to present you with rules that will obvi¬ 
ate these difficulties. But to understand them 
it will be necessary to study the one before you 
mentally and experimentally, so that youiuay be 
able to sec what a difference a slight variation in 
the perch or axle will make in the circuit of a 
carriage. 1 will suppose, for example, mat you 
are to ascertain the circuit of a carnage with a 
i perch six feet long, and the axle angling atloity, 

I and again, a perch six feet four inches long, and 
; the axle angling at forty-five. 

! M X PLAN A Ti ON Oli' PlAVi'K A. 

] represents a carriage with a perch six 
i feet, long, and the front axle angling at thirty. 

; \. i a semi-circle, showing the degrees ol 

au 'o-les. Lines x. X. X. X. show the track and 
! circuit that each wheel would make when in 
! motion with the axle at this angle. Now it this 
carriage was set in motion and the axle remain- 
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lug at this angle, it would form a circle of twen¬ 
ty-six foot and four inches. .Now to prove that 
this carriage will form a circuit of this diameter, 
without setting it sn motion, it will bo necessary 
to di'aw two linos, one on a line with the front axle 
as ]}., and the other with the hack axle 0., let¬ 
ting them continue till they connect at I)., as 
shown by J>. E., U <J. and D. being the 
connecting' point and centre of circuit. 

Fig. 2 shows a carriage the same size without 
a porch. There tore it is capable of allowing the 
front axle to angle at ninety, which forms a 
square. No ’,7 if a pin was put through the cen¬ 
tre of the buck axle and fastened to the floor, then 
the carriage set in motion, tlio front wheels K. 
would form a, circle of sixteen feet eight inches, 
the back wheels would form a circle of four feet 
eight inches, which is the width of their track. 
This experiment shows that a carriage cannot 
form a circle in a shorter space than twice the 
length of its porch or from centre to centre of 
axle, adding the width of its track. 

For the benefit of those who do not know the 
degrees of angles, and cannot obtain a semi-circle 
to learn them, C will explain how they can form 
one. First obtaiu apiece of tin, brass or ivory, 
and form a half circle of any size, we will say 
six inches, and divide it in seventeen equal parts. 
Now place the straight edge to the centre of the 
circle, and draw aline to each part; number them 
by tens to one hundred and seventy. This done 
divide each part into ton, and you have a semi¬ 
circle with all the degrees of angles. 

For further explanation, see semi-circle A. A., 
Fig;. I. it would be advisable for those who in¬ 
tend to follow mo through my experiments, to 
procure one, as they will find it useful through¬ 
out the whole, and also j n drafting and 
working, as different hovels can begot’by it. 
Forty-live a mitre ; ninety a square, and in fact 
any angle you wish, as it comprises the whole. 

THE 1-TJINfJlI HULK. 


[CONTI NULI).] 

Having completed our side elevation on the 
draft-board, it next becomes our duty to make 
the patterns for the body so that they harmo¬ 
nize in shape with the linos drawn. Many 
different modes of accomplishing this important 
task have been devised, but we have m-vor yet 
saw any rule so simple and complete as the fol¬ 
lowing : 


panne! in its proper location, draw the perpen¬ 
dicular lines as represented from lino A. A. 
across portions of the draft board, and the pannol 
laid upon it. Having made the perpendicular 
lines as described and illustrated, you will next 
ascertain the distance of the space from the do :p- 
est point under the door to the lower edge of 
the white pauuol. Supposing it to be 10 imho. ; 
you will measure 10 inches on each perpendicu¬ 
lar lino from the sweep lino Y. which, will give 
you the outline of the sluipe of the bottom side, 
as shown by the top ends of the perpendicular 
lines whore they run on the white pammi from 
hoe A. A. A ou will then draw a thorough line 
so to lot it touch the top end i of the linos 
above mentioned, from one end to the other, as 
represented below. 


we will proceed to lay before you our next arti¬ 
cle, in which some of the most important lines 
are introduced for your careful consideration. 


ARTICLE 

The reader will now suppose the draft board 
laying before him with no other lines upon it 
save those which constitute the side elevation. 
--Caring this in minii, wo will proceed to des¬ 
cribe the object of the lines drawn over it. And 
first, wnat width do you desire to here the body 
from outside to outside at tho widest point. You 
answer, :! ft. in. S r cry well.—Then take the 
pattern of your isuit rail and lay it on the side 
elevation, as mpri 
make it cross line b. zz nmfi 
A. -V 


tod 1), 

>■>, 

, which measure:mint is one-lr 


line M. so as to 
: from base hue 
f the width 


l'ix,\Mi'r,i; s for mak!n,i !> 

Hit A FT. 

Lei. tlie waits■ space represent the board or pan¬ 
ne: from which ym design making the pattern 
for the bottom : ids or sill. Having laid the 


of the body, Having thus 
laid tiio Imiit rail pattern with 
the back oin! Iouching lino J. 
you will take a brad awl and 
pierce through the pattern 
into the draft board directly 
ou line J>.; (the utility ot 


which you will sec presom-w 
next tell us how much you 

want the body contracted 

across the front at its nav 
lowest point, viz: at lino O.J 
This then, will 
38 


say y) lnohofc*.. 
make the body at this point 


v,. 


Example 4. 

ou will now perceive that by this very sim. 
pie process, we have transferred sweep lino Y. 
(as far as wc had intended) upon the hoard or 
pannol from which the pattern is to bo made, and 
alter having taken the wood away to the lower 
edge of the lino drawn on this pannol, by ap¬ 
plication you will find that the curve thus oh. 
tamed will correspond exactly with sweep line 
>■ in like manner you proceed to make all 
other sweeps of the patterns belonging to t.ho 
side elevation. 

Lot us now decide how 
much swell we are to give 
the body on the side, both 
the throw under and the 
sweep from one end to the 


suppn 


on the side 

is ■> inelie i 

uid 

the 

kant 

raii or top i i • • 

is 

swelled •!• 

inches; th :;t 

we 

will 

make two patterns, one 

for 

the 

llili <_<(; 

pillar j}., and k 

ant 

rail 

M., (a 

; shown in the 

Col- 

lowing example f>. ) in get lino- 

the , 

;-wec.]);. 

: of these two j 

K t- 

0 OUl 

’ own j 

judgment in or 

dev 

ill.* c; 

isy am 

1 not broken. 



them appeal 
t.uippusing now that you have all the pattern: 


inches wide. Therefore, you will mcasuic 
half that distance from base line on b ,lC 
O, and cause the out edge of the pattern to rest 
at tliis point. Here, then, you will perceive too 
object in fastening the pattern as described, with 
the brad awl, at line If.; viz: that you can move 
either end of the pattern wit hout doing so at this 
point. Thus when you have slipped the pat" 
| tern down suilieiently on line 0. so that the 
I out edge will measure at this point from the 
j base lino 19 inches, you will perceive that the 
extreme width of the body over the top °k" 

I tained from one end to the other. Having the 
pattern thus located, you will draw line 31.; next 
ascertain how far you wish to have the top cx- 
jtond over the front seat, and draw line N. p 01 " 
pondicular from line A. A., also line J . in lik° 

| manner. ) ou will now please notice that the 
| base lino A. 2,. is the centre of the body from a 
I top view, and lines N. Y|. ;nid J. show you the 
j exact width and shape of one-half the top. 

being sure you fully comprehend the propri¬ 
ety of this, you are capable of seeing further, and 
wo will therefore introduce line H. which (from 
a top view remember) represents the inside of 
the bottom side or sill, to which the rocker is 
afterwards attached, f'uppo. ing line if. to bo 
drawn as represented, you will next proceed to 

.. ' • • ’""I which is accomplished by 

j laying down the lunge pillar pattern, with the 


- io non ui. ix i ou nave mi tno patterns i swelled mhm t,„~, i ... , 

made nor* ; ■' « . • . ,, . . ' towards ] Kirpendicular lino IE anti 

mam uw..,.„ii) ioi the construction or the body, the lower ><1 ♦. i i • 

.7 ? J LUO IUW01 Ol.Ul to touch bilNfl li"' ' A Loom 




ne A. A. -a. - .mown 
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upon the board below. In order that you may 
mistake our meaning, we would hero remark i 
lines X. W. andT. represent the flat aide of 
hinge pillar. Line X. shows the throw uni 
Lino W. is the inside edge of said pillar, wh 
line is in all eases perpendicular with any In 
cental line. Having laid the hinge pillar 
described, you will run around it with yourch 
or pencil, which as before stated, will make 
lines represented by X. W. mid F. .low, 


A FRIENDLY REQUEST. 

Wo have just issued a. Prospectus for our Mag¬ 
azine, which we purpose circulating throughout 
the United ,'itntes and Canada, with the object 
of enlarging our already extensive subscription 
list. We have also sent a copy of the same to 
each of our present subscribers, with this No., 
hoping that each patron who is interested in the 
welfare of our enterprise, will exhibit the same 
to those of his friends who have nut as yet sent 


<J. II. of S. C.—Udometers applied to carriages for the pur pose of 
measuring their running distance, is nothing new under the sun. 
Berkman, the historian, makes mention of such au instrument lx- 

by one Godfrcd 
and that it accomplished 
was designed, to the satisfaction of all who 
brought into common use. 

now rt sl¬ 


ing invented and applied to a wheel carriage, 

Kimty, of Hamburg, Germany, in 1C80, 
the object lor wlieh it, 
inspected it. However, it was never 

Mr. Sanders, an aged gentleman of our acquaintance, 
ding in Philadelphia., lias informed us that one of these odometers 
was applied to a gig which run in that city in 1808 ; built, it our 
memory serves us correctly, by Mr. Barber, an old father In our 
fraternity, now residing at Schuylkill, Pa. An engraving ol the 
odometer lor carriages can be seen in Knight’s lllu trated London, 
j Notwithstanding it is old, you may nevertheless (as you lemark) 
astonish the natives. 

On highly improved roads and turnpikes, we must confess our 
inability of conceiving what possible advantage the application o* 
this piece of clock ma chinery would be to a carriage, as the road is 
measured and mark posts erected so that the traveler is never at 
a loss to know IPs whereabouts or the speed «fhis vehicle. How¬ 
ever mi such ro ds, ns wo are aware from sad experience, you have 
in portions of South Carolina and her sister Stales, tuch an appa¬ 
ratus might be of great importance, especially so when you come 
to pi!--; through those pine region* where but few persons are seen 
capable ofknowing the distance from one placr to another, these 
ai:i'.:. be n'.V.v 1 . '."Uiipar.y. 

leirai we thought ,-*o when making oik tour through that country 


or. Ai-maker 


obtain hvo more names, m 
addition to his own, and wil' 
remit §12,00, (having already 
paid §3,00,) will be consid¬ 
ered as making a club of six ; 
and shall therefore receive a 
seventh No. gratis. Or if 
sending nine new names and 
517,00, he shall bo entitled 
to the promised volume com¬ 


plete in beautiful binding. 

Will our friends exert their influence in be¬ 
half of the Magazine ? We cannot be present to 
hear pour an; wer, bu t • hing whispers it shall 


AM PL ft 0 


$ one point of your compasses where line o. eross- 
i es line 13. and the other point to rest on lineW. 

8 where it crosses lino S.j to ihw space add I m., 

I (which is the thickness of the pannel.) The 
| compasses now being sot .is directed, place one 
§ point on line B. where line 3i. crosses, aud with 
I the other point make a prick mark on line i>. as 

1 illustrated by the short line I). Line !)., there-! ruff, of Salem, Ohio, a daguerre 
| fore, shows you the exact point where the inside | V! ,] 0 machine for rowclling tii 
| of the tenon or lino W. to the lunge pillar will appear in our next. 

1 intersect the sill, or in other words the inside i ..—<«a>>— 

A' ' i 

9 edge of the mortice lor the reception of the hinge yf±; - In our last we promised ! 

t pillar. !n gauging this mortice you work from | this No. a plan or design for a co; 
f the inside of thobottom side or sill, viz: sot your the buildings, &e., by one of our 
jjj gauge from line If. to short line anil gunge Ma: : s., which vs: are sorry to sa 
| the inside of the mortice, at the point where hand entirely too late for insertion 
S you intend to insert it, and whatever tho vvill be certain to appear in our 
j, thickness of the tenon may' be, you will have no doubt it will meet the 
li guago on the outside of tills. Having now those who have expressed a de.sir 
| ascertained tho proper location for tho mor- inserted. Wo have several other < 
I rice, it now becomes necessary that we know bow wo w ;n insert, during the year. 

| to locate the shoulder to the tenant on the j - ttmoi - 

I hinge pillar. Line 8. where it crosses lines X. CONTRIBUTORS TO Tills 

! and W. will show how much tho hinge pillar is - 

i taken off at the bottom when planted into the Miss Virginia Watson, of Ik 
I sill at line B.; consequently, the thickness of the q { j j,[ , ;LLraii 0 f y 

| sill above this point will give the exact point loi , 

I tho shoulder, which you can make either square j ^ 

I or beveling, to fit the top of the sill, li square j 8. i*. 

Uien you must of course cut a surface iiuniedt- j Cr. W. Euenbubg, of (Jauac 

jfiatclyin front of the mortice, in like manner | J <> 11 m R. Man buy, of Conn 

| (square) so as to receive tho square shoulder. It 

II beveled, the sboulder rests on' tho top surface of 


L. D. ot'N. Y.—We are aware that many kinds of timber aro 
employed for lmbbs However, we should recommend the use ul 
yum. H thoroughly seasoned before using, we think it will hold a 
spoke better than any other, and is not so liable to split or crack 
when in tho acfcof driving the spokes or at any time thercalter. 

}.. A , of X. IL—By looking over our au-w. r to correspondents 
in t.n: i<Vb. h o., you will find a direct answer to your Inquiry. 

O. vV., of Oliio.—We have never seen a top of Huntington’s Pat. 
entapppliod to a cairiage of any kind. Our illustration you refer 
to, \V:.s (as stated in connection with it) a skitch simply from a 
small model which was exhibited iu our olllce by the agent. At 
that, time we under, food him to say that it had not yet been prac¬ 
tically tested, but that he meant to do so when he got to Cincin 
inti, O., hero he would have ir. applied to a light buggy ; there¬ 
fore we uio unable to inform you liow it operates even in that class 
of e twinges to which it is applicable Wo have notheatd anything 
in regar l to its application in Cincinnati, 
g, F. of Vt.-Sorry toller it. Mr.8. 0. Johnson, or any other 

.foliDSOii nevor obtained a pat> ”* t0T 1)1 b01 ' lD * “ acbta0 you re ‘ 
lVrl „ 11 .jwever vollarenot ulonc in tbo trap; therefore rejoice 
together In your Affliction, and to realists tho song that 

tire world is a barber shopand every man a barber, and in ibo fu- 
r ,•( ho celebrated C. l f Johnson, llolms a notorious 


Adams, 


F. J. Fbowebb, of 
Jacob D. Foiutii., 
Sa Minor, Fitch, of 


’() BIO CONTINUED, 
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IRON AND STEEL. 

Questions with Answkhs. 

Why ifj the use of Iron believed to have been 
known in tlic earliestages ‘( 

Beeaii.se of its frequent mention in the Bible. 


Inc degree of Doctor first conferred in Eu- 


joos on till tho melted metal at the bottom in- The degree of Doctor first conferred in Eu- 
ercasing in quantity, raises almost to the apart- rope, at Bologna, in 1 .BIO, in England, 1.201). 
ure of the blast. It is let out by piercing a hole The first regular Bank was established at Vo- 
t the bottom of the furnace, and thus forms nice, in 1157. Tho Bank of Genoa, wits estab- 
rhat are called pigs of cast iron. lulled in 1-107 ; that of Amsterdam in I Oil'd ■ and 

Why is Swedish superior to British iron '( that of England, lij!)!. 

Because the Swceils smelt with wood instead Astronomy arid Geometry brousrht to En*'- 

>f ! I K .i ;.i. 1„„,I 10 )11 


uio ut i/iic vii .Lb i,) i'jb out \)j inowmi; uuic i.iiw iu.-,b lc.^unu was ClvUlDll.Sil'JU at 

at the bottom of the furnace, and thus forms nice, in 1157. 'Hie Bank of Genoa was os 
what are called pigs of cast iron. lulled in 1407 ; that of Amsterdam in 1 04!; ■ 

Why is Swedish superior to British Iron '( that of England, l(j!) 4 . 
tl,„ a„. !.„H , -Al. ... ! - I I V ..A.. I 


I Tin ■ 7\ ■ , 4000 ,Jiecause ino pwceus smelt witn wood instead Astronomy am! Geometry broudit to Eng- 

||i lhus ludal Gcun, (who lived 4000 years before of coke. It is imported into England in «reat land, 1220. 

fe! fcho commencement of the Christian era,) was an quantities, and is chiefly used for carbonization Linen first made in Emd md l ‘>53 
n|] instructor ot every artificer in brass andiron, in steel. .Spectacles invented I ‘>80 ? 

Iu ' t 4 ’ I A™ r H?,? at r? ra oo'V 00 l< r a , Why 5 - S deprived of its malleability by The art of weaving introduced into England, 

II knife to slay. - 1 ' 1 --on .Isaac. Gen. —I, x. fit long continued hammering? ];j 3 (t 

Ej these early times mention is also made of shears, ii,i. , , ... , , , . , , . . 

j-.il and of sheavii.'r of sheep. Gen. 38, xii, yin.' E, M ; 7 / portion of its latent cnlono. J* usi ' sjl •» now used, invented l&O. 

iji Whv is this knowledge supposed to have been j J>1 .‘ ljkbem ot opinion that metals are mid- Gunpowuer, invented byhcliwam, of Cologne, 

jf.j; . lftf . rw : n ., ; . j,, !t v ' 11 le;.blc m proportion to the matter of heat which J -i^O — 10 . 

Becausi many of the ancient nations used ^ m *t . „ Cannon first used at the siege of Aligerizas, 

lij stones, flints, the horns and hones of various an- V ^ b lwn P uddlcd und tolled ? Ul± 

|,|! imals, the hones and shells of fish, roods and Because a principal part of the foreign sub- -Huskets m use, j 270. 

|'ji thorns, for every purpose in which the moderns s * a “ cos Dms burned away or squeezed out, jmstols m.u je, I :>!-!, 


|\\ jiv i ■ mi'i uiiu 

i?jj afterwar. is lost '! 

[jo Because many i. 


indent nations used 


CT : > ... J -•* .A.AA I 

I El stones, flints, the horns and bones of various an- j 
[jj; imals, tho holies and shells of fish, reeds and 
|ll thorns, for every purpose in which the moderns 
now use edge tools of iron or steel. 
j|j < ’limnology informs us that iron was first dis- 
:rij covered by the burning of Mount Ida, I 106, B. 


they contain in a latent state. Gannon first used at the sietro of Aligerizas, 

,» ny is cast iron puddled and rolled ? 1*142. 

Becaitso a principal part of the foreign sub- Muskets in use, 1270. 

stances are. thus burned away or squeezed out pistols in use, I 54-! . 

and malcability is conferred upon the metal by . Printing invented at Montz, by Guttemberg, 
renderimr it. more num ‘ 1 t40. 


. . w - - '•‘ 1 -’ -'“ jhouu V y 

rendering- it more pure. 

ny tins curious process of puddling, cast iron 


;fij covered by the burning ot Mount Lila, 1 406, B. . by. tins curious process of puddling, cast iron ,, “K lnw England 
j|i 0. In England by the Homans soon after the after it has been to a certain extent refined by boat-Offieo established 

iI landing of Caesar. First discovered in Aiucri- refusion in a forge, is, in this country converted 

Ijjl ea, in Virginia, 1715; first cast in England at into wrought iron. The east iron is put into a re Turkeys and chocolate 

jq Blacksteud, Sussex, 1544. verberatory furnace, and when in <n;.m land from America. 152(1 

ib Why was iron at one p 
ll i.7 f!,,, i>,„.. . 


Printing into England, 1471. 

Post-Office established in France, 1474; 
Ltngland, 158! 


into wrought iron. The east iron is put into a re- lurkcys and chocolate introduced into Eng- 

H'ij ' ■ ■■■;;• .O "A-AT. verberatory furnace, and when in fusion is stirred land from America, 1520. 

ill by urns iron at one period forbidden to be so that every part may bo exposed to the air , .Tobacco first introduced into France by Nieot, 

SJ used by tlic Romans, except in Agriculture ? and flames. .After a time, the mass heave i boOO. 

iji G '-tusc they considered iron poisonous, and emits a blue flame, gradually become,-s tondi' and Tirst coach made in Em-Iand 15U4 
!?! th . ! ‘* niad « w,t -k iron J nHfcramcnts honIed ■ l0K; fusiblc > ;md «t length pulvumlent. i' locks flrst made in England,’ 1508. 

|:.|! with diiUculty. .Chemistry, however, has Jong lll! ‘ Sro is then urged so that the particles ao-ain Potatoes introduced into Ireland and England 

since exposed this fallacy.. Fourcroy says iron agglutinate at a welding heat, and arc gradually in 158G - 


•..vpoM.o lorn ouroroy says iron -ggiunuato at a welding beat, and arc <>Taduallvl • ) ' 

I)! is the only metal which is not noxious, and wrought up into masses. In that state of hi Tho eirculat 
E whoso effects are not to be feared. Indeed, its tense heat the masses are placed successively Harvey, 1619. 

j| ebects .on tlic animal economy are evidently between rollers, and the bars made malleable . 

• »>oneiicial. i.hev are mit, infn . .1 t i 


. . _ , -- ‘iivo XIVJCUIU Ull'.l 

m L)86. 

The circulation of the blood discovered by 


Why is iron the most useful of metal-' v 

t> . • . l . '■ ' 


:;•/ -v> * ' 

m "" • <•“« uum mauo maueabie. ThofiKst newspaper published at Venice, 1030, 

I hey arc cut into pieces and placed in parcels in bi England, 1641. 

4ij livin' ';VT W1V " ,va %rT l u i " lu . uu - ; r 51 IV llot reverberatory, and again hammered or Tea"introduced into Em-land 1668 

w^ori«ir i " vo “ odb ^ , * oJi .. 

ll f A to form one entno solid mass, with- less fusible, and may he considered as nearly Fire engine invented 1663 
8 out the aid ot rivets, solder or the melting of ei- pure iron. r i. ^ rn , ;P J u, libo. 

g ther of the pieces. No other metal posse.cs F to bk o, ... J ' KM ’ luinpikos first made in England, 1663. . 

! A.- • . 1 mct.u po..)C.„so.) L-io m. conunuku.J . l.ayouets invented in Bayonne, /whonoo their 

—---- i lijimni 1 (t / (i . ll,. .j. i , . v ; - . i j.j-ln 


G: ther ot tlic pieces. No other metal possesses 
B this singular quality or property except plati- 
j;-| nuw. i n iron wire only one-tenth of an inch 
|7j in diameter will carry 450 pounds without break¬ 
ing. A wire of tempered steel of tho same di- 
: : ameter, will carry imarly double that weight. 

!■?;! 'iV’i'.y inn the iron trade of Great Britain in- 
1 creased so extraordinarily since tho year 1750. 

Boca:!-o then pit-co:il began to be •■•enerally 
fij used for ex!, meting cm t iron from its ores. In 
- 1 ' 1740 England and iScotlaml did not possess; 


-FACTS AND BATED. 

0 hroiiotouy <■/*om>: important invention* A- 
.1 1 / . . _ ) ' ’ 


. Globes and Dials were first invented by land,' ! T?52 

Anaximander in the sixth century before Ghrist. 1 .. , 


j . 11 b j nrst brought into use at the battle 

I ot baunn, ;!(j!J: ; 3. 

j Hterreotypo printing invented, 1724. 

!, Calender introduced into Eng" 


j ,? “•* • " —zinnia in- r .,, _^..tury before OKrist. 1 Aii* i n , . . 

yn oxtmordinarily .since tlic yoar 1750. n ( -y were first broug4it into EnHuncl bvB'irtbol I p x au « xErostaeia invented 11 

loi- di thon pit-coal bo-an to*],o generally ^mow Columbus, irb 1489. ' J ‘ | *™ne°, J.,-2. 

for ovI.rMctin^ east iron from its oirns. In . V° mecl / and ^■agmly were first exhibited at I - L { lc lir «t mail carried in Endaud, by stage 

England and .Scotland did not possess Athens, n62, B. G. _ ' j coaches, 1785. J 

than 5!) furnace.'.-, producing 1.7000 tons; . , 10 ‘“''t. T\ lb '- I,j: library was founded at i The Cotton Gin invented in Georgia, 1794. 

■ i„ 1827 they had increased to 284 fur- ' U ’!® ns '°r J > "• C. j Life boats invented in England, 1802. 

producing 690,000 tons. -4 writer of the curst public Library was founded at Home, L he first steamboat on the Hudson L807- 

.iminml, therefore, describes pit-coal as ... , , The streets of London first Hghted with gas 

rime clement of iho manuraeturoi’S, and puniu. npi.ny was founded at Alex- lbl-1. 

v. -GiJi of England. The mean annual andl ?b - K4 > A - !> - " i 


I the wealth of isaglamj. Ino mean annual 
amount of the exportation of iron mid steel from 
that country in bars and wrought works was 
from 1,201),00!) € to I mOO.OOUlh Tim mi- 


! 45 B. (' 


irj' from 1,200,000 C to 1,500,0(ji).£. Tim an- ’ 
|f j anal quantity of iron manufactured in Groat ' 
j-'ij Britain is about 690,000 tons. . ,-' J 

j-li Parks says : In great iron works tho ore is 1,1 A 
l^j broken into small pieces, and mixed with lime A 1 
!;’jl or some other substance, to promote its fusion; . 
jlj it 1; then I brown into the furnace, and a quanti- ’ 
jjjj ty of charcoal or coke in due proportion (brown , ‘ " 
i-.jj in along with it. A part of the bottom of the 1 
j.;[ furnace is filled with fuel only. This being kin- ., 
rj! died the blast of the powei’ful bellows i.; directed ' Ajj 
it I on it and soon raises the whole to a must intense ^ ' 
jijj heat. This melts the ore immediately.above it, j y 1 
jlji and the reduced metal drops down through the ‘ 
j|) fuel, and collects at the bottom. Tho rest sinks , . 

jiii down to Jill up the void loft by the consumed 
Ifj; fuel, and this, in its turn, comes next in the way , E 
’• of the hollows, and is also reduced. .More ore 01 jj 1 '- 
;;n<I fuel arc supplied above, and the operation a - 


ai ia , mi. ,> /i •.eu <u. i T ... , . • — ... > .-iibci i m ueorgui, i i 

r! /• ’ iV- r I nf 1 ' boats “vontod in England 1802. 

i‘7; ’(? puWl ° C’brary was founded at Romo, ! * ho lmt steamboat on the ’fludson, 1807- 

The first public library was founded at Alex j i 8 ^ 08tru(!ts of li^t lighied with gX 

itlria, 284, A. I). 

Flays were first acted at Borne, 239 B. («. i The above items show how slowly tho condi- 
ii'P® w aH invented in China, 170 B. 0. Aon of man has changed from ago to age. Bui- 

Ihc Calender was reformed by Julius GW, | ing the first thirteen centuries of the Christian 


Inrniranee on ships and merchandise first m-de 1 1 ^ I' 10 hardly any improvement of man- 

A. J). 4->. i vllld > Au .social, political, or intellectual sys- 

Huddles came into use in the 4th century. Gems. The liberation of the public mind from 
Morse-shoes, made of iron,, were first used, A. j itsi deposing tendencies, by tho invention of 
y ,i i ,-n , . printing, tho reformation and tlic introduction of 

am* . co»to, j h«, p,,*,™, tl „ 1>n)srcsa wH „h 

Manufactures of silk brought from India into I !V Ul . S mad ? dunn S tllu last few centuries in no- 


cue ore is . j 

with lime I DmJdlos came into use in the 4th century. | tcnw - - 
its fusion- Horse-shoes, made of iron, were first used A j its dopre 

..’ I) m 7 ’ ■ • ,. 

liiiiimi. • * lM’inriiin 1 


Manufactures of silk brought from India into I 
,i Europe, 551, A. >). 

(l Pens first made of quills, A. D. 635. 


j hie inventions and discoveries running through 
i.lie whole circle of art, science and literature.— 


. ...--...uiM'i ..1 .|uno, <i. i.o .><>.). .am, science anil literature.— 

Stone buildings and glass introduced into Eng-1 With the wings of tho morning, it has gone to 
land A ; !). (J74. , . , tho uttermost parts of the earth7it lias grasped 

'I Tin !•/...■ i.l vitlniiAtir- livnno-rif. 'nrnm, j.1. 1 • t . 7 


.. . . . , . r , i uoo..i.u Wt p Ura 0I cartll . lt Jiaa ^raspeu 

| 1C JS’yy oi A rithmetic brougnt into Europe I the highest truth of the sky above, and sought 

“.I>er‘of cotton rags’invented towards tho close I °' lt tiie profoun< J ] dc P tlu below; and in every 
of the 10th century. place, and over all subjects, mind is asserting its 

Paper made of linen in 1300. 1 mastery and achieving its conquests. 
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THE NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 

As a financial operation, the stockholders of 
tlie Crystal Palace in New-York found it a total 
failure. Not only was the original stock entirely 
sunk, but debts to the amount of $>250,000 were 
permitted to accumulate against it. A desper¬ 
ate effort was made to retrieve its fortunes by 
placing Barnum at its head, but even all his skill 
and tact in business of this kind could not save 
it from total bankruptcy. The contents of the 
spacious and magnificent structure have been re¬ 
moved, and, for some time past, the question has 
been, what shall be done with the edifice. Ex¬ 
perience has demonstrated that no man or com¬ 
pany can afford to keep it in operation as a place 
of popular resort. It does not pay. It is too 
far up town. If it were in the Park, the case 
would probably bo different. But no body 
wants to buy, and there stands the most elegant 
and superb building on the Western Continent, 
tenantless and deserted. 

We learn from tlie papers that a proposition 
is made to sell the Palace to the United States, 
and to remove it to Washington city, thereto be 
used as a store house of the Patent Office de¬ 
partment. The idea strikes us a peculiarly ap¬ 
propriate. The entire cost of the structure, in¬ 
cluding the purchase money and its removal 
from New-York to Washington, it is said, will 
not exceed §250,000. It is capable of holding 
five times as much machinery, models, &c., as 
the present rooms devoted to the Patent Office. 
The form of the building, the amount of light 
that is admitted, and the peculiar adaptation of 
the balls and galleries to the proper exhibition 
of models, all seem to make the suggestion of 
the purchase peculiarly appropriate. 

It may be said that the government does not 
need so vast a structure for this purpose. This, 
we apprehend, is not true. The present rooms 
are already crowded, quite too much so for a 
convenient inspection of the various models. 
Scarcely a Congress passes without vast appro¬ 
priations for new departments, and the extension 
of old ones. The extension of the capitol will 
probably cost the government more than the 
original edifice. Besides, there is to be no end 
to the accumulation of patent models. Thou¬ 
sands of new inventions are patented, every 
year, and each, from a pin head, to a steam en¬ 
gine, must have a model in the patent office. 
There must be some place to deposit them. The 
people of the Union insist upon a right to have 
them placed so that their merits may be exam¬ 
ined. We have no reason to suppose the num¬ 
ber of new patents will grow less as our popula¬ 
tion grows larger. On the contrary, they in¬ 
crease with the growth and prosperity of the 
country. 

Dreaming philosophers may sneer at these 
things as unworthy the serious attention of Gov¬ 
ernment, but we think tlie progress and material 
advancement of all parts of the Union have a 


nearer connection with the models in the Patent 
office than our old fogies are disposed to admit. 
So long as we enjoy the wealth and the pow¬ 
er which the steam engine and the cotton gin 
have showered upon us, we should continue to 
foster and encourage the inventive genius which 
is already so prominent and profitable a trait m 
our national character. Our laws are framed ex¬ 
pressly to develop this spirit. Let the grand re¬ 
sults of our efforts find a fit edifice for their ex¬ 
hibition at the Capital of the Republic. 

For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 

Montreal, C. W., Feb. 23, ’55. 

Mr. Editor: Respected >Sir ■—I have just 
perused the contents of some mechanical works 
which have come to hand through the mails, and 
in one of them I find the following beautiful 
sentiment, by the author, which is truly encour¬ 
aging to the heart of every scientific mechanic. 
In speaking of the mechanic as the truest nobil¬ 
ity of earth, and showing the disrespectful man¬ 
ner in which many of the self-conceity aristocra¬ 
cy look down upon that class who bear the name 
mechanic, we hear him break forth in this wise: 

“As for ourself we ask no name more honor¬ 
able than of mechan ic, though we had the wealth, 
rank and station of a lordly prince, it should 
never be said of us, we are ashamed of the name 
of mechanic. Far from it; we glory in the 
name. Let it be linked with us on every stage 
of life, and if you would inscribe honor to our 
name, after we have ceased to move and act, we 
ask, let it be engraved upon the humble stone 
which may perchance mark the spot of our 
earthly remains, he,was a mechanic.” 

An individual who is seen to take sides with 
his fellow mechanics in this able manner, is cer¬ 
tainly the right man to take the chair editorial of 
the Coach-makers’ Monthly Magazine I am, 
therefore, kind sir, delighted to know you as the 
author of the sentiment above quoted (from the 
C. M. Guide, 1854) and as the editor of the 
said Magazine. In my humble opinion there 
never was a publication of the mechanical order 
devoted to any one branch exclusively, so com¬ 
plete in every point of view as your Magazine 
for Coach-makers. Just the thing that every 
man in the business must have to keep pace with 
the times, and improvements of the age. 

As a token of my esteem and regard for your¬ 
self as a thorough mechanic and an able editor, 
and your Magazine as a publication tending to 
the onward progress of the craft, you will please 
accept the enclosed. 

Most truly yours, 

G. W. EDENBURG. 

To Mr. G. W. Edenburg, of Montreal, O. IE 

Drar Sir :—It is with no ordinary emotions 
that we attempt to respond to the encouraging 
words in which you have expressed your senti¬ 
ments in regard to ourself, and our feeble efforts 
for the improvement and onward progress of 
that branch of the industrial arts to which we 
belong. And in accepting your valuable pres¬ 
ent, permit us to assure you that it shall possess 
to us a value far beyond its intrinsic worth; re¬ 
calling, as it will in all future time, the most 
pleasing remembrances of him who gave it, and 
the motives which prompted him so to do.— [Ed. 


Jfor tho Coach Makers’ Monthly Magazine. 

ON VARNISH. 

Mr. Editor :—Permit me to say a few words 
through the medium of your Magazine, on the 
subject of varnish, warranted by twelve years ex¬ 
perience and work with the same. I do not 
presume that my rule is infallible, but it has ever 
guided me aright, and I therefore conclude it 
may be of service to others. The object ofyour 
journal is to enlighten and extend knowledge to 
those who seek for it at the fountain head; as 
many small streamlets combined, forms the 
mighty deep, so small fractions of facts, gathered 
by the way side, as we journey on through life 
and labor, may swell the current of mechanical 
knowledge, and general intelligence. 

Your correspondent -J. M-, of Mich., wishes 
to know whether there is any rule by which an in¬ 
ferior article of varnish may be detected before ap¬ 
plying it to the work. In view of this I offer the 
following observations: And first I would say, 
never buy varnish in those small bottles which 
are seen on the shelves of druggists marked 
“Copal Varnish,” and generally sold at 75cts. 
per bottle. Shun them as Father Mathew would 
a bottle of Rum. And those who are operating 
in the country, or small villages, far from regu¬ 
lar mark ets, should also decline buying the var¬ 
nish sold by druggists on draft, as neither coun¬ 
try merchants nor druggists can be, or are good 
judges of this article, and consequently an infe¬ 
rior article of varnish is the result of their pur¬ 
chases. 

That kind of Copal Varnish sent in these 
small bottles, is most generally made from North 
Carolina Copal, tapped from the pine tree, with 
a very small sprinkling of the real Gum Copal. 
There are three kinds of gum South American, 
(good)—East India, (better)—African, (best.) 

Gum Copal is a very tenacious gum, hard to 
melt, and when held in solution by oil and turpen¬ 
tine as varnish, it still retains its tenacious 
qualities. In purchasing varnish notice this, 
and by observation you will soon learn to ^ distin¬ 
guish between pure and inferior stuff befo re ap¬ 
plying to the work. Good varnish when poured 
out of the can, has an oily, smooth appearance as 
it runs, with a mild odor, not disagreeable, very 
pale brown color; whereas the rosin varnish runs 
out quick, color approaching nearer red, and a 
very strong smell. 

Again, apply a little of the varnish on the end 
of your thumb and with the fore finger lifted up 
and down, it will soon dry. Now notice, good 
varnish will pull into fine threads, while the infe¬ 
rior or rosin varnish will imitate a cracking noise. 

Again, you can varnish some trifling article, 
let it stand till thoroughly dry, then apply a 
scraper or sand paper, and if it flies into fine 
white dust, use no more, but let it slide also. 

This is my experience for a number of years, 
and as before intimated I have never known it to 
fail. The surest and best mode of obtaining 
good varnish is to pay a fair price for it, iand buy 
from some responsible manufacturer. Thus you 
avoid all trouble. Let every coat of paint dry 
thoroughly before applying another, and your 
varnish will wear for years. Here lies the grand 
secret of so much inferior coach painting. One 
coat is applied after another without any regard 
to time for drying, and then finished off with two 
or more coats of varnish. You might as well 
attempt to confine steam in an over heated boiler 
as to confine the moisture of paint, as out it will 
and must come. G. H. 
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MXSOELLANEODS. 


For Saladee's Magazine. 

Composed upon reading tire opening chapters of 
Saladee’s “ Early History of Wheel Carriages.” 

I THE CHARIOT. 

1 BY MISS VIRGINIA WATSON. 

[i Egpytian was thy origin : 

1| Classed with instruments of strife, 

By which devastation great was made, 

| In the sacrifice of human life. 

jjj The ancient sons wore made to dread 

s| The sound tliy wheels created, 

j| As they would the rattling serpent, 

jjj Who lives but to be hated. 

I Many a noble Egyptian heart, 

Feit its cords assunder burst, 

As thy archer sent the deadly dart 
That made hint bite the dust. 

Vain was the charioteer’s delight. 

Who > id thee thus employ,— 

[ To meet his loo in bloody fight. 

Or his captives to annoy. 

I Few, indeed, could greet thee then, 

I Or rejoice at thy approach— 

i Aft thy mission was not pleasure, 

; Like the now luxurious Couch. 

I But with the steed of Progress, 

And invention for tliy guide, 

Ami I’erse- 1 -fence thy postillion, 

How changed on every side. 

I We behold ihee now in every land, 

Where refinement has a home, 

In every town and city 

To the sons of Freemen known. 


Gone forever,—the ancient few 
Who offered thee reproach. 

And the universal cry is now— 

A coach ! my Kingdom i-or a Coach ! 


THINKS I TO MV SELF, 

I saw hor again but .a lew (lays agA, 

When KoabU’h cam" down 10 »>ur city; 

The name of the ladv I never old know, 

But, thinks I, she’s uncommon pretty, 

And witty i 

And clever, no doubt, as she’s pretty. 

Thinks I to myself I have seen her before- 
Fine face and Mack eyes, and black hair; 

But I could not t l 1 where, as I thought of it more. 
And hang me 'f I could tell where; 

I declare 

I could not ^ell-how, when, or where. 

But now both the time and the place I remember, 
I remember her pleasing address: 

At a certain hotel in the month of September, 

Wo mot at the doorway, I guess; 

Yes, yes; 

Thinks I, she’s the person, I guess. 

Thinks I, she would make a good partner for life, 
But she’s married or spoken for, t s’po«o; 

Still, if that’s not the case, and ir—X had no wife, 
Thinks I to myself, I’d “propose/’ 

Goodness knows, 

If it want for all that, IM propose. 

But I’m married ; thinks T to myself ’tls a pity, 

I’m tied, and I cannot undo it; 

Yet thinks I there’s no harm in writing this ditty, 
Though it's well that my wife doesn't know It. 

Old poet 1 

’Tis well that your wife doesn’t know it. 


For Saladee’s Magazine. 

TIED UP! 

This morning, at half-past eleven precise¬ 
ly, the unfortunate young man Mr. Ed¬ 
ward Pinkney, underwent the extreme penalty 


in the most devoted manner. Prom that period appetite, lie declared ho never felt it heartier in 

- commenced that intimacy between them which : his life. Having inquired the time and ascer- 

zinr | terminated in this morning’s catastrophe. I tained that it was ten minutes to eleven, he re- 

rs of j p oor Pinkney had barely attained to his twen- 1 marked, “it would soon be over.” His brother 
I ty-eighth year; but there is reason to believe ; then inquired if ho could do anything for him; 
j that for reasons of a pecuniary nature, his single ! when he said he should like a glass of ale. Hav- 
| life would have come earlier to an untimely end. ing drank this lie appeared satisfied. 

A change lor the better, however, having oc- ’lhc fatal moment now approaching, he devo- 
curred in his circumstances, the young lady’s ted the remaining brief portion of his time to 
friends were induced to sanction his addresses, 1 distributing among his friends those little arti- 
and thus to become accessory to the course for cles which he would soon no longer want. To 
which lie had just suffered. Hie unhappy man one he gave his cigar-case, toanothe his tobacco- 
passed the last night oi his bachelor existence in box, and he charged his brother Henry with liis 
his solitary chamber. Prom half-past eight till latch-key, with instructions to deliver it, after 
ten, he was busily engaged in writing letters, all was over, with due solemnity, to his land- 
| Shortly after ten o’clock his younger brother lady. 

j Henry knocked at the door, when the doomed The clock at length struck eleven; and at the 
| youth told him m a farm voice to “come in.” same moment he was informed that a carriage 


: his inward agitation. 


tml to shave himself without the slightest inju-1 clergyman, who was waiting behind the’ railings 
ry, tor not even a scratch upon 1ns chin appeared j All requisite preliminaries haviim now been 

after the nnnnlini, riwmiLl I ...Ail.. 1 > ,1 1 ... ' 


very conspicuous dimen¬ 
sions. 

Having descended the 
staircase with a quick step 
he entered the apartment 
where his brother and a 
few friends were awaiting 
him. He shook hands 
cordially with all present; 
and on being asked how 
he had slept, answered, 
“very well;” and to the 
further demand as to the 
state of his mind, he said 
“lie felt happy.” One 
of the party having here¬ 
upon suggested that it 
would be as well to take 
something before the mel¬ 
ancholy ceremony w a s 
gone through, he exclaim¬ 
ed with some emphasis, 
" “decidedly.” Breakfast 
' I was accordingly served, 
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CONTINUED. 
Mars Ares. 


me. 


Pike bus Appollo. 


i i • , i , , >y<i rtwyiuiuEiy survou, 

of infatuation by expiating his attachment to w1)e)1 hc ato three rounds 
Mary Ann Gale in front of the altar railings of fjf ^ u , f<) s 

J Tunity .lunch, New York. _ . . . and three new laid eup’s. 


lrmity ynurcii, incw l one. and three new laid eggs, 

It will be m the recollection of all those friends which p 0 washed , Jwtl 
of the parties who were at the Joneses party on wit]l two at broakfa(jt . 
the Avenue two years ago, _ that Mr Pinkney cu of t “ [n ; to 
was there, and there first introduced to Mary al / oxpressiou of ^ton- 
Anne, to whom he began to pay particular at- ishlllont on tho part 0 f a 
ton ions,-dancing with her no ess than six sets 1 at his 

that evening, and handing her things at supper 1 1 ; 



! <->u bemg asked when he meant to go to bod, he was at the door. He merely said “I am ready,” 
I fP h . ed > no . t a 1 - 1 , 10 Tuestion was then put and allowed himself to be comlucted to the ve¬ 

toi him how he thought he should sleep ; to which ; lncle, into which he got with his brother, his 
his answer was, “1 don’t know.” He then ex- ■ friends following in two others 
pressed a desire for a cigar and a glass of grog, , Arrived at the. tragical spot, a short but anx- 

m-u,,., 1 T1 dcla y .of* 0 ™ “ d * P.^ce; after which 


,, . , 1 „ T . 1,1 n . 1 V1 n 1 , . j OUWHUB LUUJA UlilUU; LULU!WHICH 

sat down and partook of the like refreshment, : they were joined by the lady with her friends, 
now’demandedit he wanted anythingjmore that Little was said on either side; but Miss Gale, 
mgit I e said, nmthmg m a firm voice, 'with customary decorum, shod tears’.' Pinkney 
His alieetionate brother then rose to take leave, ! endeavored to ■ -- - 


wl n 1 r i T T7 w n r j ‘ > : enueavorcu to preserve a composure, but a slight 

, 77" tlu - dev 77 one considerately advised him twitching of his month, and eye-brows proclaimed 
i to take care of himself. n:„ :—.i J 1 


leatnei uoots. tie wore round his neck a vane- on Miss Gale’s fin™,- l, ° 1 

gated satin scarf, which partially concealed the Adjusted- a d th 77Ml ^ "“i "77 -T 

corazza of his bosom. In front of the scarf was ! mirimony 1 " W “ S / ut ° 

inserted a breast-pin of~~—~—-.-—... ___ »• • A - 


As we have made men¬ 
tion of the mysterious 
Queen Juno, and her 
i chariot, we give the an¬ 
nexed engraving, which 
represents Mars (and his 
war chariot) who was 
§the son of Juno and Ju¬ 
piter. He was the God 
. that presided over war. 
j This cut sreves as a eor- 
^ rect illustration of the 
two wheeled war chariot 
of the ancients. 


As Phoebus Appollo 
w a s a remarkably 
handsome and accom¬ 
plished God he had 
manylove adventures, 
and we read that Ap¬ 
pollo also loved Mar- 
pessa, the fair daugh- 
v ter of Evenus, and her 
v father wished her to 
u harken to the God, 
y but her heart was de- 
voted to another. The 
' ‘ favored lover whose 










,r this was conveyed by two footmen. One very 
,vo fairy coursers very nobly dressed, in which litter 
■ne in the entering of the towns of considerable note, 


time, supposing ttiey naa equally laitmul artistical chroniclers. The 
fore wheels are of equal size, (a desideratum long sought after for locomo¬ 
tive vehicles, and the contrivance which allowed them to turn with safety 
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name was Idas having obtained a fleet chariot from Neptune carried her tive simplicity, is a faithful representative of those of the time. This ,| 

| off. Appollo meeting the fugitives seized Marpessa. The dispute was proves the illuminator to have been true, both to his subject and the cus- jr 
' then referred to Jupiter who allowed the maid to choose for herself, and tom of the period in which he lived, 
she gave her hand to her mortal lover. This cut gives the reader an idea With the Normans came the horse litter, a native originally of Bithynia 8 
J of the manner in which four horses abreast were attached to the war or and from thence introduced into Home, where it is still used by the Dope ij 
1 fleet chariots. If it were necessary wo might present the reader with 0 n state occasions, and also among the mountain passes of Sicily; also, in || 
many more illustrations of chariots from ancient antiquities, but as they all Spain and Portugal. Malmsbury records that the dead body of Rufus I 
bear a strong resemblance to each other, the present will suffice to convey was placed upon a rhida cabaUaria, a kind of horse litter. King John I 
I an idea in regard to their form and manner of use. in his last illness, A. I). 1216 was conveyed from the A bbey of Swin- fj 

We pass to notice that by far the nearest approach to the ingenuity of stead in a ledica-egucdrc. These for several succeeding reigns were J 
contrivance of modern times, is to be seen in a drawing executd by Sir the only carriages in use for persons of distinction. Froissart writes of I 
"Wm. Sell from one of the time defying frescoes of Pompeii. It is of a Isabel II, wife of Richard II, as “La Jaw Royne d.rangh Ur re en v.ne || 
wine cart or rather wagon, and though it aided the services of the inferior lUere moult, riche qui doit o.rrfunee pour c/lc. These litters were seldom m 
orders among the people, it displays a neatness and ingenuity in its con- used except on state occasions. When Margaret, daughter of Henry Ij 
struetion far exceeding that of the ears and ornamental vehicles of the VII, went into Scotland, A. I). 1493, she is described as journeying on a |j 


is simple arid practicable, being an open arched space in the centre of the or otherwise, to her good pleasure. Some idea may be had of the state 8 
body. The group from which it is copied is classical and elegant. The and richness’ of these conveyances, from Molliugshead's description of that I 
figures of the peasants employed in emptying the skins in which the wine of Queen Catherine at her coronation. “Then came the Queen in a litter t 
was contained are graceful, both in form and costume, the latter being of white cloth of gold, not covered nor bailed, which was led by two pal- 
tlm simple tunica. Sir Wm. Sell complains of the slovenly style in freys, clad in white damask down to the ground, head and all, led by her 
which the whole is painted. His copy suggests an exqisitely neat and footmen. Over her was borne a canopy of cloth of gold, with four gilt j 
finished original. Notwithstanding this little discrepancy, the details as staves, and four silver bells. For the bearing of which canopy were ap- ffi 
to the principle of its construction may be trusted. pointed sixteen knights—four to bear it, one space on foot, and other I 

In the same work arc two other designs. One represents one of the four another space, &c.” Long after the introduction of coaches the litter I 
several chariots drawn by different animals, which decorate the tablinum continued in use, In the frontispiece of Thomas Scott’s Vox Populi, I 
of the Paristyle of the Dioscuri. It appears to be slovenly in its execu- (1620) there is a representation of a litter carried by mules, and the § 
tion, and the details of its construction incomplete. There is an absence I mother of Henrietta, Queeen of Charles I, entered London in a litter, I 
of elegance in its design. The angle supplying the place of a graceful | having previously traveled from Warwick in a coach. 

curve which characterized the Greek chariots of earlier date The other That Iitters were used to some ext ent for years after the introduction of 1 
is from a design executed m stucco on a stone m the temple ot Venus. the whe(d cul . r i a g p we may sa fol y infer, as we have access to various doc- | 
The group entire is to represent Love in the act and position of driving u)n ents which fully substantiate the fact, and the one most reliable is a I 
two mules, though it appears to us that Love must have been somewhat pa i n ting which was executed by an eminent artist in the 16th century, I 
.. - " • ’ ’ ,1 ’ cattle for * ' • — 


two mules, though it appears to us that Love must have been 
deficient in her taste and fancy to have chosen these contrary 
such a carriage. 

Oar from Pompeii. 


j representing a road scene, in which is introduced a sketch of the different I 
i kinds of vehicles used at that time, of which the following is an engraving: 


An evident improvement in invention was made by the Saxons. In { ^ 

Cotton Library there is a. valuable Saxon illuminated manuscript, by I Pirvip ,., 

some supposed to be that of Gicdua. By others, the work of Rlfricns Ab-; Road sceue of the IOtii Century from a l ain ■ ■ 1 

bott, of Malmsburg. The subject is a comment on the books of Genesis j 

and Exodus, with illustrative delineations. In one of these may be j The feudal times were obviously unfavorable to tho use of carnages; I 
found the first approach to a slung carnage, and n may be- mfor.ostiHg to the only seat cons ; de red benefitting to a knight was his saddle; and too I 
the lovors of historical coincidence, tnatit w given m an illustration of' on l v place for a vassal at the stirrup of his liege loul. lhe It p i ft 
the meeting of Joseph with Jacob, of that part of the Old Testament strode their coursers, and fair dames gracefully reined up! ‘ a ' I 

which first makes mention of vehicular locomotion or conveyance. The p ar isoned palfreys. In 1236 on the entrance ot i. reueii-K .u into . < . «, a. 
chariot in which J oseph is seated, is a kind of hammock, (most prob- ladies highly born and sumptuously attired came forth to meet mm on ■ 
ably made of leather, which was much used by the Anglo-Saxons) sus-1 horses ornamented with trappings. But as progress was slowly advancing | 
ponded by iron hooks from a permanent frame work of wood. It moves j f rom its infancy, this state of things was to exist no longer, as wo j e 10 | 

upon four wheels, the construction of which is somewhat ambiguous, ow-j th e more commodious, though less picturesque wheel carnage now -a "'ng ■ 
iug to decorative license having been taken with them by the artist. The, the field, and making its bloodless revolution. 

father of Joseph is placed in a cart, which we doubt not, from its pnmi- wl 


.uar locomotion or conveyance. ine i par i SO ned palfreys. In 1236 on the cnrawuw - — 7 ; r.™' | 

cd, is a kind ot nnmmock, (most prob- }. ldies highly born and sumptuously attired came forth to meet him H 
mcli used by the Anglo-Saxons) sus-1 ] lorses ornamented with trappings. But as progress was slowly ad\ano g 1 
lent frame work of wood. It moves j from its infanoy this state of things was to exist no longer, as we behold | 
nf wliioli ! onipu'lijir. j mbhniou c ow -1 :L,i o rtAnnuft/iimn! fhmio’h less picturesque wheel caninge now a g ■ 


)W " | the more commodious, though less picturesque 
L ^\ e ! the field, and making its bloodless revolution. 
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Ij Italy, France, Spain and Germany take the lead of England, in their 
r records, and contend with each other for the honor of the first introduc- 
| tion of carriages. The earliest records we have found is upon Berkman’s 
! authority, l ie states that when Charles of Anjou entered Naples (to- 
i wards the end of the loth century,) his Queen rode in a caretta the out- 
| siilji and inside of which was covered with sky blue velvet, interspersed 
| with golden lillies. 

I That the example of this fair Queen was speedily followed in France 
| (though most probably at an humble distance) may he inferred from the 

I tact of an ordinance of Philip the fair being issued in 1294 (and which is 
still, according to Beckman, in preservation,) for suppressing luxury, 
and forbidding the use of cars, even to the citizen’s wives, and two liun- 
J dred and ninety-four years after this, we find the Duke Sulius, of Bruns- 

| | wick, publishing an order couched in very expressive terms, by which his 
vassals were forbidden to ride in carriages. This curious and highly in¬ 
teresting document is thus given by the historian above mentioned : 

“As we know from ancient historians—from the annals of heroic, 

( honorable and glorious achievements, and oven by our own experience, 
that the respectable, steady, courageous, and spirited G ermans were, here¬ 
tofore, so much celebrated among all nations on account of the manly vir- 
; tue, sincerity, boldness, honesty and resolution, that their assistance was 
| courted in war, and that in particular the people of this land, by their 
| discipline and intrepidity, both within and without the kingdom, acquired 
I so much celebrity, that foreign nations really united with them. We 
i have for some time past found with great pain and uneasiness, that their 
I useful discipline and skill in riding in our electorate country and lord- 
| ship have not only visibly declined, but have been almost lost, (and no 
I doubt other electors and princes have experienced the same among their 
I nobility,) and as the principal cause of this is, that our vassals, servants 
I and kinsmen without distinction, young and old, have dared to give them- 
| selves up to indolence and to riding in coaches, and that few ofthein pro- 

S 3 in dr* +lirtiv»er/vl-«rrtc. wnll nmiivivsncl l-i 1 . .. 1 • . i -i . * , -1 


I Brunswick mode of riding, handed down and bequeathed to us by our 
forefathers, we hereby will and command that all and each of our before 
mentioned vassals, servants and kindsmen, of whatever rank or condition 
shall always keep as many riding horses as they are obliged to serve us 
with by their fief or alliance, and shall have in their service able exneri 
onoed servants, acquainted with the roads, and that they shall have as 
ei ill times of turbulence or to receive their fiefs or when on other occasions 
B mau y horses as possible, with polished steel furniture, and with saddles 
I proper for carrying the necessary arms and accoutrements, so that they 
|| may appear with them when necessity requires. We also will and com- 

I mand our before mentioned vassals, servants, and kinindsmen to take no¬ 
tice, that when we order them to assemble either all together or in part, 
in times of turbulence, or to receive their fiefs, or when on other occa¬ 
sions they visit our court, they shall not travel or appear in coaches, but on 

( their riding horses, &c., &c.” 

Philip II, Duke of Pomperania—Stettin, also reminded his vassals in 
1008 that they ought not to make so much use of carriages as of horses. 
Notwithstanding, however, the lordly eminence from which the solemn 
command originated, and was sent forth, “thou shalt not use coaches,” was 
of no avail, and coaches rolled on in triumph, and became common all 
over the country. 

That these Carettas (before alluded to) were the same with the cars or 
■i chairs, and latterly the chariot, in form, though differing in adornment, 
| there is little doubt, and although caretta and sky-blue velvet and golden 
I lillies seem far more fitting to describe the car of Cinderella, or of some ra¬ 
il diant genius in a fairy pageant, there is little difficulty in believing that 
fl all the above named vehicles had one universal family likeness, both in 
& name and construction, to our common, broad-wheeled cart. Iii the An- 
i cienncs Ohroniques J)e Flanders, (date 1347) a manuscript is beautifully 
J preserved,-—(a work of art it may bo termed, from the brilliancy and deli- 

I eacy of its finish,) it is an illustration of the flight of Fmergard, wifcofSal- 
vard, Lord of Itousillon. The carriage in which she is seated is not only 
richly colored, but the details of its construction are accurately supplied. 
The outer edges of the wheels are colored grey to represent the tire of 

1 “ iron, and the horses are attached to the carriage by a similar method to 
the one now in use. The body of the cart or chariette, is of carved wood, 
and the hangings of purple and crimson turned up in the centre. The 
lady Emorgavd is seated inside with an attendant behind and her tool in 

( front. The machine is drawn by two horses, the charioteer sitting upon j 
the left horse. 

That England was not far behind in the possession of the chair, we 
have reliable testimony, and that of the most interesting kind. It is a 
specimen of vide Ellis’ English poetry, entitled “ The Squire of low De-j 
gree,” supposed to be before the time of Chaucer. The following is a 
copy of the first part, which will amuse if not instruct the reader. 


THE SQUIRE OF LOW DEGREE. 

The royal sunlight flushed the room, 

From stained windows streaming down, 

To where, rayed round in golden gloom, 

The old King sat and tried to frown. 

Before him stood his daughter dear. 

Her white hands folded on her breast. 

And in her drooping eyes a tear. 

The sign of love, and love’s unrest:— 

^ For she was grieved, as only maids can bo, 

1 hat love, and lose like her, a squire of low degree ! 


“To-morrow we ride with all our train 
To meet our cousin of Aquitain; 

Be ready, daughter, to go with us there, 

At the head of the train in i: royal chair. 

The chair shall be covered with velvet red, 

With a fringed canopy overhead, 

And curtains of damask, white and blue, 
higured with lillies, and silver dew, 

Jrurple your robe, with ermine bands, 

1 he finest fur of the northern lands ; 

Dnamelled chains of rare device 
And your feather a bird of Paradise ! 

And what will you have for a dainty steed V 
A JJ landers mare of the royal breed V 
An English blood ? A jennet of Spain V 

SrJ a s,M ary f? ala coal-black mane ? 

We still nave the Soldan’s harness, sweet! 

I he housings hung to the horse’s feet; 

I he saddle-cloth is sown with moons, 

And the bridle bells jingle the blythest tunes ! 
Or will you on a palfry go, 

An ambling palfry, sure and slow, 

1 iiat shakes it head, at every tread, 

And tosses its heavy mano of snow- 
Speak, my daughter ! or will you stay, 

And make it a merry hunting day 1 
And huntsmen shall be gathered at dawn, 

I he hounds led out upon the lawn: 

When you amid your dames appear, 
o'e 11 spur our steeds and chase the deer- 
firough meadows, through woods, away we go. 
And we shout, while the merry bugles blow ! 

Or you shall lead us where you will • 

Down by the river, or up the hill ; ’ 

Speak, and the hawks shall wait you there 
^■ n< J a noble T" a "y in the air. 

And O ! but you are a lady bright 

On a green lull’s side in the morning light • 

IndV dTnn le fr P the Soft ^ 4sfd, ’ 

And a dappled falcon on your wrist 1 

Come! and when we return again, 

We 11 give a feast to the merry men • 

Banquet all in the open hall, ’ 

Under the antlers on the wall ■ 

And the'lmtler'bealthldiU^ 0 ^ 611 8 . 0Un( b 

Ribs of beef, br:; r n° Und; 

And a jug of Rhenish to wash it down - 

Clovesi, and the seed of paradise- P ' 

Pots of ginger from over the seas • 

Honeycombs from the English trees- 

? pe an d old, brave and bold 

Redfr S 0 f T? ilv , er ’ and flagons of gold ■ 

RuItTnnd mT X ’ White /, r ° m Rhine, 

Every : m tttge M ^S’“ d .Melespin^ 

S au dy chair, nor days of chase 
Reward me for his absent face. ’ 
lhey do not bring him back again 
And all tho Past, a double pain ! ’ 

J. see him now; he is my page 

A dreamy boy of tender age- ’ 
ihs hau- is long and bright as gold 
Anti ins eyes are depths untold. 

No brother I, no sister he. 

What can the children do but be 
Brother and sister to eacli other, 
nil he becomes my more than brother > 

I is dangerous, believe me, Sire ! 

1 he growth of two young hearts like ours • 
We grow like flowers, and bear desire ’ 

1 he odor of the human flowers 1 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAFTS. 
Era. 23. — Physician’s Close Kockaway. 

For the Coach-Makers’Magazine. 

Mr. Editor :—With your permission I will 
contribute to your valuable journal the enclosed 
draft for a Physician’s Rockaway. I have just 
completed two of these carriages; the first was 
ordered by a physician from Louisiana. Dr. M a- 
son, a practising gentleman in this city, seeing 
the carriage when completed, was so much de¬ 
lighted with tho same, that ho immediately or¬ 
dered one like it, from which latter this, draft 
was taken. Notwithstanding the drawing is 
made to a scale (1 inch) a brief explanation of its 
construction may not be amiss to many of your 
readers. 

The body to the first of the two carriages re¬ 
ferred to, was a pannel job, but the other was a 
solid side. I prefer tho latter, for the reason 
J that it is so much less work, and answers every 
purpose fully as well. The back oi the body is 
closed with a sliding glass. The front is also 
closed with a glass sash, which is applied as fol¬ 
lows : A bar is framed across the body into the 
front pillars at K; tho space between this bar 
and the lower extremity, is filled up by the ap¬ 
plication of a permanent pannel which is attached 
fj after the same manner as the pannel in the back. 
The space from S. to the top is closed by a sasli 
with one perpendicular division in the centre, 
thus making two panes of glass. This sash is 
connected to tho bar extending across the top at 
D. by means of three hinges, and is so construc¬ 
ted that it can be raised against the ceiling of the 
top, and there fastened by appropriate ketches. 


| Thus when the weather is clear, the medical 
' gentleman raises the sash above described, lct» 
'■ drop the windows in the doors and buck, rolls up 
the quarter curtain, and enjoys as complete a 
view of every passing object as though he woie 
in the ordinary top buggy, and by tho use of this 
carriage, he can defy thccold, wind, and rain. I 
will here remark, that tho front sash should not 
bo permitted to fill up the entire space, otherwise 
there would bo no place for tho lines to pass 
through into the body. I have allowed this sash 
to come down within 4 inches of the cross bar fe>., 
thus giving ample room for the lines. 

I find the application of Everett’s coupling to 
this carriage is very appropriate, and indeed! 
could not recommend it without the employ¬ 
ment of the same. As you have remarked, 
there are some difficulties attending tho use 
of this coupling, but when we take into con¬ 
sideration the evils attending the modern car¬ 
riage without its application, wo find that in two 
evils (choosing the least) the .latter is tne great¬ 
est. By the by will you or some of the craft say 
through the Magazine, what the mechanical im- 
I perfections are in the use of this coupling.. 1 
| know but one; and that is the horizontal'motion 
of the front extremity of the body. _ If judg¬ 
ment is exercised in its application, this is obvia¬ 
ted. 1 insert the coupling pin nine inches back 
of the block, which gives sufficient sweep in 
turning. Tho reason why so many carriage ma¬ 
kers have cursed Everett’s coupling, is because 
they (using a Yankee phrase) run the thing into 
the ground, by giving the coupling from L to 
! 24 inches sweep. Not at all strange that the 
front end of the body should work after the fash¬ 
ion of a sifter in a wind mill, (as one of my 
neighbors expressed it.) But to return to the 
draft under consideration. I would iurthur re- 
mark, that a dash is applied. The only object in 
view is ornament, as without it the front of the 
body would look wanting and naked. Ike at¬ 
tachment of a fine pair of lamps adds materially 
to the external appearance of the carriage. 

I am now making one after the same draft 
with pump handles, and hung up without perch, 
which I fancy will make one of the sauciest little 
vehicles imaginable. I mean to have it so ar¬ 
ranged as to admit of a driver outside, by means 
of a moveable dickey seat. Should my present 
anticipation be fully realized, I may bo induced 
to send you a sketch of the same. The carriage 
I sent to Louisiana Isold for $375. The one for 
Dr. Mason $300. Proportioned wheels and car¬ 
riage parts No. 3. M. F. L. 

For Saladec's Magazine,. 

Fig. 24.—Jersey Wagon. 

Mr. Editor :— Respected Sir —Presuming 
that a down easter will bo as welcome to your 
columns as any other gent of tlio craft, I have 
taken the liberty of sending you for insertion the 
above draft. It is a plain and unpretending 
family carriage, such a design as will meet the 


approbation of every purchaser who is a lover of 
modesty, neatness and simplicity, combined with 
durability and convenience. 

The seats arc moveable and can both be taken 
out if desired. The sides are taicen from j in. 
poplar or white wood, moulded off as represented 
in the draft. The main panncls are painted 
umber ; the mouldings black, and the small cen¬ 
tre pannels light lake.' The carriage is in every 
other particular as represented by the illustra¬ 
tion. The prices of work being a useless item 1 
am induced to withhold them. 

Wheels and carriage parts No. 4. D. D. 

For the Coach-Makers* Magazine. 

Fig. 25.— Trotting Buggy. 

Mr. Editor :—With your permission I shall 
be extremely happy to represent through tho col¬ 
umns of your valuable journal a style of buggy 
manufactured in portions of the sunny south. 
Not that it is anything new to the brethren in 
the north, as the draft, I believe, lias its origin 
in Philadelphia. But as it is a style of vehicle 
which has not as yet been represented in tbe 
Magazine, and one which I have reason to be¬ 
lieve will in part lie entirely new to many of the 

craft south and west, lam prompted to offer it 
for publication, and should it not he classed with 
the documents “ ref used,” give it a corner in 
some one of the forth coining numbers. 

EXPLANATION OF BUGGY. 

Under this head I need not tax the patience 
of the reader, as tho drawing being made to the 
customary scale, I have only to remark, that the 
side springs (or rather bars) composed ot white 
hickory has each extremity resting upon the 
ends of a half eliptio spring. The side elevation , 
of the body will impart a correct idea otits gene¬ 
ral construction. Tbe leather boot with stamped 
figures is very appropriate for this class of woik. 
However, I prefer the solid side (wood) as 1 
think a better finish can be attained by mould¬ 
ing, painting, &c., than can be had by 
the application of leather, and alter having lun 
a year, (at which time it should he repainted,) 
the body can bo made to appear as new. But in 
case it has the leather boot, no matter bow beau¬ 
tifully painted, it will retain tbe appearance of a 
second-hand buggy, ou account of the shaggy 
appearance of the boot, which is the natural re¬ 
sult of one year’s wear. This vehicle is umvei- 
sally admired as a light sporting buggy. ^ ^ 

For Saladee’s Magazine. 

Fjg. 26.— Boston Chaise. 

Mr Editor:— Have tho kindness to open 
the windows of your imagination, and take a mo¬ 
mentary peep at the Yankee lads and lasses of 
Vermont —But I beg of you not to permit your- 
self to be so much captivated with the charming 
appearance of the latter, as to entirely forget ta¬ 
king a glance at tlie different kinds of vehicles 
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in which they ride to and fro before your de¬ 
lighted .gaze. 

I will not trouble you at present with asking 
your Honor to take special notice of every critter 
that runs on wheels in Yankee laud, but I would 
most earnestly direct your attention to that two 
wheeled trap (the Boston chaise with phoeton 
body) dashing along at a rate that none but men 
of pills (when on important business) can attain; 
and before it gets out of sight let us take a hasty 
sketch of it, and let the seven thousand readers 
of the Coach-makers’ Magazine have a sight at 
the Yankee pill wagon. 

^1 O, now, you may laugh as much as you please, I 
but I tell you in good down oast earnest, that it’s 
I jest a little the best concern for the man of phys¬ 
ic to whirl and turn about in every nook and cor¬ 
ner that ever has been employed by the gentle¬ 
men of said profession. I<’or durability nothing 
is found io compete with it. For easy mo¬ 
tion to the passenger, it has never been excelled, 
and no-locomotive vehicle can be trotted out of 
any country that possesses less resistance to draft 
than the .Boston chaise. 

If physicians generally could conceive the ease 
of motion and of draft attending the use of this 
is vehicle, it is a Yankee’s notion that they would 
a no longer be seen cramping round and about in 
g- those mushroon rock,away,s and low broad-bodied 
||j buggies which require a circle of about 600 feet 
to turn in. But, to put on the top sheaf, allow 
mo to remark, it is not only a convenient car¬ 
riage, but by the by, it is a fashionable one. I 
seen a few days ago while in New York City that 
they are employed extensively, so also in Boston. 

There, now, you may shut down the window 
again, and attend to something else. 

Yours, Yankee Dave; 

viz: D. L. S. 


devote the energies of his mind to the business j mechanic should learn to love these intellectual 
unreservedly, until he has mastered all its prin- pursuits for two reasons. First, because lie is a 


For Sahvlco’s Magazine. 

Fio. 27. —Light Rocicaway.—4 Passeno’ii. 
Herewith 1 send you for insertion a draft of n 
l|| light lloekaway (4 passenger) for either two or 
one horse. 1 am aware of the fact that there is 
almost an endless variety of models for this de¬ 
nomination of carriages, but the one before you I 
think differs in various points from them all; at 
least I have never seen any thing exactly like it 
before, its being a plain carriage, 1. presume an 
explanation of its proportions is uncalled for, its 
being made to the correct scale ( Jin. to the foot.) 
I will only state that the front seat is moveable* 
can bo shoved forward and hack in the body, or 
taken out entirely. The back quarter which is 
now open, and through which' tho top of tlio 
cushion is represented, can ho closed to good ad¬ 
vantage, either with stamped, figured leather, or 


pannef. 

Wheels and carriage parts No. 4. 
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the MiimrAivrf! should be mas¬ 
ter OF II1S TRADE 

Mr. Frost, author of tho <{ Mechanic s Text 
Book,” lias appropriately remarked, thatin order 
|j for tho mechanic to become useful, rcspccta- 
| bio and happy, it is necessary that first of all, 
f1| he become a thorough master of his trade. 

|| Having made a liberal choice of that pursuit 
f j by which he is to gain his livelihood, it is a 


ciplcs and details. It is by this means only, 
that ho can use it with ease and satisfaction as 
the instrument of success in the world. The 
incapable or half taught mechanic always works 
at a ruinous disadvantage. He can neither com¬ 
mand the highest prices for the productions of 
his art, nor superintend with intelligence and 
authority the workmen under his care. lie is 
in constant danger of failure in his business, or 
of abandoning it through sheer disgust, only to 
take up some other pursuit for which ho is to¬ 
tally unfitted by education. 

It is a laudable ambition, therefore, which 
makes him aspire to be first among his fellows. 
A. master mechanic or no mechanic at all, should 
be his motto. In order to render himself a 
thorough proficient in his trade, the mechanic 
should serve out his complete apprenticeship. 
Justice to himself as well as to his master dic¬ 
tates this course. Nor is it less a matter of pol¬ 
icy than of moral duty. Even if he should deem 
himself capable of undertaking the management 
of business for himself before lie lias half com¬ 
pleted Ills apprenticeship, it is a much safer and 
wiser course to remain in subordinate capacity 
till ho has attained tho age of manhood, than to 
rush upon heavy duties and responsibilities of 
active life, before his judgment is matured, Ms 
understanding ripened, and his nerves hardened 
ier the rough encounter of conflicting interests 
UTid im for seen emergencies. 

At the samo time that wo counsel the appren¬ 
tice to serve out Ms whole time faithfully and 
with honor to himself and master, wo would 
strenuously urge upon Mm tho importance of de¬ 
voting any leisure moments he may have at Ms 
command each day to the cultivation of his 
mind. The parent or guardian in becoming a 
party to indentures, should lie careful to have a 
clause inserted, by which a certain portion of 
time shall be secured to the apprentice for men¬ 
tal cultivation, and when this is done the appren¬ 
tice should regularly consecrate this time to its 
legitimate purpose. In our largo cities facilities 
tor this purpose arc judiciously afforded by the 
benifieent provisions of Mechanics’ Institutes, 
Lyceums and Libraries. Rut even in situations 
where such opportunities are not afforded wo 
know by many illustrious examples that knowl¬ 
edge may be pursued and attained under the 
most discouraging difficulties. Where that good 
seel, the love of science; has been once implan¬ 
ted, it will spring up and grow and flourish 
though pelted by storms of adversity, and chilled 
by the coldness of neglect. It is this considera¬ 
tion which encourages the teacher, who has tho 
future apprentice under Ms care, to instil into 
his opening mind the most liberal and exalted 
views of the real beauty, as well as utility of 
science and literature. But why, it may be in¬ 
quired, should the mechanic want the love of 


|J matter of the utmost importance that he should ' science and literature ? 


We answer that the 


'mechanic, and secondly because ho is a man. 

If tlie physician, tho lawyer, the statesman 
and the divine, avail themselves of tlie assistance 
of science and literature in their several profes¬ 
sions, the mechanic has still stronger induce¬ 
ments for doing the same thing, for to none of j 
these professions are the results of science so di¬ 
rectly applicable, and for none of them arc the 
recreations of literature so appropriate or grati¬ 
fying. By making himself .master of those prin¬ 
ciples of science which are most intimately con¬ 
nected with his trade, the mechanic, while he is 
satisfying a liberal curiosity, may possibly bo ap¬ 
proaching some brilliant discovery, which will 
speedily conduct him to fortune and fame, and if j 
the lighter reading generally termed literature, 
promises no such results, it affords him tho most 
dignified and innocent means of amusement, 
and preserves the vigor and increases the bright¬ 
ness of his intellect. lie should therefore learn 
to appreciate such pursuits, because they are fit¬ 
ting and proper to him as a mechanic. Ho may 
also claim them as his own upon the broad prin¬ 
ciple that wherever there is a human intellect to 
bo cultivated, there is a natural and indefeasible 
right to the brightest degree of cultivation which 
it can attain. 

We remark in tho next place, that the me¬ 
chanic in order to render himself a complete 
master of Ms trade, should possess himself of 
new discoveries in science, which are applicable 
to Ms purposes, and should actually apply them 
to tho improvement of his trade. There never 
was a time since Lord Bacon first placed in the 
hands ofphilosopy the right instrument of inves¬ 
tigation, when men of science were more active¬ 
ly and successfully engaged in developing the 
materials and processes directly applicable to 
the advancement of tho mechanical arts than the 
present. The forest and the mountains, the 
mine and the river, the Jeep bosom of the ocean 
itself, all are literally ransacked by the ardent de¬ 
votee of science, in pursuit of new substances, 
which may minister to tho sustenance or pleas¬ 
ure of man or may open to the gaze of liberal 
curiosity, the wonders of creative power. The 
scientific traveler brings home the products of 
distant lands to bo neutralized in Ms own coun- 
tvy, and thus supply new materials for the use- 
nil arts. The mechanical philosopher is con¬ 
stantly adding to tho number of known motive 
powers, the chemist is discovering now substan- 
, j cos and making now developments and combi¬ 
nations of the powers of those already known, 
while tho press by means of tlie art preservative 
of all arts, is bringing the result of all these la¬ 
bors and inquiries home to the bosoms and bus¬ 
iness of men. 

At such a time it becomes not the mechanic 
to bo an idle or regardless' spectator of all this 
activity. In the leisure moments which by an 
ordinary arrangement of Ms labors every man 
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may redeem, he should direct liis attention to 
the progress of discovery in chemistry, mechan¬ 
ical philosophy, and natural history, which have 
a direct bearing on his trade. He should attach 
himself to that Mechanics Institute or Lyceum 
which affords him the best means of improve¬ 
ment, by its lectures, experiments and library. 
He should cultivate the acquaintance of those 
scientific men who have the good sense to appre¬ 
ciate the society of intelligent, practical mechan¬ 
ics, and he should apply the result of his inqui¬ 
ries so far as it may be judiciously done, to 
the perfecting of his own manufactures. In re- 
: commending such a course to the young mechan¬ 
ic, wo know that we are not urging upon him 
vain speculations in visionary schemes. That 
: such a course is precisely the one best calculated 
to improve and develop the mechanical arts is 
clearly apparent whenever an exhibition of the 
products of American industry is opened by any 
one of the societies constituted and supported 
by mechanics for this very purpose. A single 
exhibition of the Franklin Institute establishes 
with more certainty than a wholo volume or ar¬ 
guments, the soundness of that policy which 
leads the mechanic to devote his winter eve¬ 
nings to scientific punsuits, and to apply the result 
of his study to the improvement of his own 
trade. 

THE NORTHERN TRACK IN OHIO. 

Several of our subscribers in northern Ohio 
have written us in regard to the many difficul¬ 
ties attending the use of the carriages and wag¬ 
ons made in that country, on account of their 
narrow track, (4 ft. 6 in.) and have requested 
us to make a passing notice of the same, calling 
the attention of the craft in that section to it, 
with the hope that they would all unite in adop¬ 
ting the wide track as made in nearly all the 
eastern, western and southern States, and to this 
end they propose calling a convention, to meet at 
the next State Fair. Wo hereby comply with 
the request of our friends, and would add that 
if such an arrangement is generally desired among 
the carriage and wagon makers in that part of 
tlio country, and some of them will signify their 
approval of such a course, by mail or otherwise, 
.we will cheerfully make any notice of the same 
that may be called for. 

-i. a « - - 

Painting. — By an urgent request from a 
urge number of our subscribers, wc shall com¬ 
mence in the next No. of the Magazine to re¬ 
publish our treatise on coach painting, adding, 
however, many observations from different paint¬ 
ers, who have contributed to the Magazine. 

..- 

Worthy of Imitation. — A worthy friend 
and patron, (Mr. J. Sitton, of Pendleton, S. 0.,) 
in sending his order for six volumes of our Jour¬ 
nal writes us as follows : “ I expect to present 

most of the No.’s ordered to young men who 
have served out their apprenticeship in my es¬ 
tablishment.” 
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According to promiso, we give room in this crooked pievious to lolling, the attc I : '- 
No. to tiro above engraving, which represents a straighten them, and in a manner more J 
very desirable implimeut for bonding tiro. This Biau could possibly be accomp is e J 
improvement in tiro rollers is, wc believe, orig- hand. We would suggest, however, t i at one o 
inal with our brother chip, Mr. I). Woodruff, of those collars be made moveable so as to admit o 
Salem, Ohio. A. A. are two rollers to which being shifted on the roller, to suit the width ot 
are attached the cranks illustrated. B. is the the different sizes of tire, as in case those shou - 
top roller which is connected to two perpendic- ders aro ranged 1 } inches apart, and so i- 
ular sliding iron bars 0. C., which latter are so- rollers, and wo conic to roll (for examp e) b im 
cured by a cross piece under the bench, and Bre, which might need straightening, wc 
which is connected to the lever, by which means ^ might be found to vaiy according to t ic space 
roller 1 !. is raised or lowered according to lie left o» tie,id. of tie tire and tie oppose 

circumference intended for tie tire. Tie ope- shoulder. _ w _ 

ration of this latter arrangement obviates one aJ . a q yan tages are to be attained, and 

great imperfection attending the use of the ordi- conge( j uen tly additional profits accumulated m 
nary tire rollers, which is the regulating of the t!l0 vcry perplexing business of carriage manu- 
top roller. This, in the old machine ,3 was ac- f actur j ngj by a proper and well regulated, ar- 
complished by means of thumbscrews in. the ran , rcin011 t for the buildings in which the diffor- 
journal at each extremity of the roller, thus in ^ branches are to bo conducted, is a fact too 
raising or lowering the same, one end is moved 0 ^ y j 0US to ac Jmit of controversy. Therefore, 
at a time, and the consequence is, that in nine vfQ are j u t j ie au t 0 f building a factory for 

cases out of ten, the roller when thus set, would ^ purpoge> too muo h attention cannot be paid 
not be strictly square, or perfectly horizontal. to the p i an 0 f i ts design, in order that we have 
Therefore, the tire will bo rolled more or less ^ embrace e(lua i convenience in each and ev- 


bevcling, and consequently cannot bo made to apartment. The above engraving illustrates 
fit both edges of the rim to which it is ap- a plall f 01 . a coach factory, capable of working 
plied. However, the illustration before us on- (>Q ^ ^ handg> whicll ; s f rom 0U r worthy 
tirely obviates this difficulty, as the top roller J My j j) Forill, of Mass., and 
being attached to the sliding bars 0. 0. and the wllich wc oonsidcr deeide dly the best arranged 
two permanently connected at the bottom and f for doi business to this extent, that wc 

attached to a lever. Both ends of the roller are J 0 

, . . . ... . ,, - .. have ever seen. Why it is so m every point ot 

made to raise precisely alike, and therefore roll . c ,, • j 

, . '■ , .' • , view, is fully explained in the following descrip- 

the tire square to any desired circumference. . . 

The circle of the tire is regulated by the lover at Bon by its author . cxnlanation of 

E., where it is held by means of a notched iron tijiuuexcd'nlan^ forTwmoh factory, allow me to 

plate, which is fastened to one of the uprights rcma rk in the first f pla °°’ e0 ach factory,^cbffer 
of the bench, and thus the machine is more read- proper arrangomont^^ of my brother crafts- 
ily adjusted to any desired circle than on the old widely, g the notion that in order 

plan. Another improvement in this machine v0 thcTmost conveniant shop possible, it is 
over those preceding it, is the shoulders or col- ne cessary to have the entire business m ojiera ion 

turned on the i.n, whin,. ere „ arranged X 

as to be on a straight line. A space is left be- ( |°p 0 arranged. They will purchase or hire 

tween the two collars sufficiently wide to admit * bu iJding which was never intended for such 
of a 1J inch tire, and thus, should the bars be business,'and will set to work 111 a 
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proves the latter capable of working 5 benches. 
Ihcrotore, the space from tlie partition of the 
wood shop forward shows the size of the reposi- 
toiy. \V e will now pass through the wide door 
A. at the back end ot the wood shop, and as¬ 
cend the gang way and steps II., to platform G. 
j.v. iv. K. represents the doors in the second 
story, two going in from the platform G. You 
will now perceive that in the second story there 
Mi’i; two partitions across the building- Tliolirst 
dotted line from the front encloses the trimming 
shop; the space between the two dotted lines 
.shows the varnish room, and from the latter to 
the back end ot the building represents the size 
of the paint room. 

As before shown, there is but three doors in 
the top story, one from the platform into the 
trimming shop; the oilier from the platform in¬ 
to the paint room, and the third from the paint 
room into the varnish room. There is no door 
through the partition which divides the trim¬ 
ming shop and varnish room. Its being abso¬ 
lutely necessary that the latter should be kept 

periectly tight and secure from all manner of 
dust, and as more or less dust is created in 
the trimming department, is the cause of omit¬ 
ting the door at this point; the black lines across 
the steps II. illustrate the track upon which 
carriages are run up to or down from the plat¬ 
form. 1 he entire length of our building, g ! 
cording to the scale is 00 feet and 24 foot wide, 
the top story should bo 10 feet high; the lowei 
story 1 i feet. Wo will now direct your atten¬ 
tion to the smith shop Fig. 2. O. is the wide 
door which outers from the enclosure, hi- is ,l 
narrow door which leads out into the alley- J ‘ 
1 .- L. Ij. shows the arrangement of four foiges. 
M. M. M. are the vice benches. Fig. 4 I kav° 
already remarked, is a shed joining the smith 
shop for shelter and various other purposes. 

Fig. 8 is the lumber house. Do carriage m a ‘ 
kers generally know the advantage of this im¬ 
portant building, which in a large business wm 
in one year save lumber to the amount of the 
cost of its erection ; as timber exposed to the 
weather is subject to great loss, and many im¬ 
perfections, as experience has fully demonstrated. 
I have not illustrated the windows, as that is » 
mutter which every carriage-maker fully undci- 
..rands ; he of course knows the importance o 
abundance of light, and will therefore he gov¬ 
erned accordingly. F. is a gate which leads out 
of: the lot on front street; in ease no street is on 
the side of the lot, another gate should he made 
through to the alley, so as to admit of driving » 
team through the lot with materials, &e. A lit¬ 
tle study of the plan itself, as illustrated, will 
further explain the design. 

Fearing that I have already extended my ar “ 
tiele beyond a reasonable space, I must heie 
drop my pen, leaving the reader to inspect the 
plan I offer him. 

J. D. F. 


The Coach Marions’ Guide I’oit 1854.— 
Of late we have received quite a number of 
letters from some of our subscribers, making in¬ 
quiries concerning the “ Coach Makers’ Guide 
for 1854, as to whether we can furnish it— 
price, content, &c. We would state that we 
have a few copies of the work on hand. Tim 
copy complete, consists of two large charts, each j 
containing twenty-five drafts and a book of 
200 pages accompanies them, giving explana¬ 
tions of the same, and treats upon various parts 
of the carriage, ’flic regular price of subscrip¬ 
tion was 8o,00, but as it is somewhat out of sea¬ 
son, wo will furnish the volume complete, to those 
of our subscribers who wish it, by .sending ou¬ 
ch sod 82,00. 


ner to make the same passable, or to suit their 
purpose, and in nine cases out of ton it will he 
seen that they labor under great disadvantages, 
owing to the badly regulated shop This, how¬ 
ever, cannot he avoided while the carriage-ma¬ 
ker must hire his buildings. Hut when lie 
comes to erect buildings of his own, and express¬ 
ly for the carrying on of his trade, he may very 
easily put himself in possession of a factory 
(without greatly increasing the expense of build¬ 
ing) that will prove appropriate to the business 
and possess every point of convenience desirable 
in the manufacturing of carriages. I. would 
therefore most respectfully call the attention of 
that class of our fraternity .who arc about build¬ 
ing, to the following explanation of my plan. 

I ii selecting a location for a lot upon which the 
buildings are to ho erected, I would recommend 
a corner lot, so as to have the main street 
front, street on the side, and alloy at the hack, 
thus having access to the lot from three sides, 
but in ease that is not possible, my plan will ho 
found to work remarkably well with hut the 


street front, and the alley hack, as will present]’ 
be explained. 

.We will now suppose the black square to rep 
resent the lot upon which our buildings are situ 
ated. ^Fig. 1 therefore illustrates the groum 
plan of the main building. Fig. 2, the smitl 
siiop. Fig. 8 the lumber house, and Fig. 4 : 
, temporary shed to shelter second-hand work, &c 
The reader will now suppose himself standing a 
j the back part of the lot between fig.’s 2 and 3 
1 hieing the front, and next bearing in mind tlia 
; our plan is laid down to the scale one-sixtecntl 
to the foot, he is prepared to hear an explain 
, tion ot the lines before him. The dotted line 
i Vi fi "- 1 havc reference to the second storv 
However, wo will first point out the arrangemon 
ol the lower story. A. A. A. represents th 
door which outers the building in front am 
jiack, also the door which opens out of the re 
pository into the wood shop 1). (J. is the offic 

which is petitioned off in one corner of the rc 
pository. 1*1. H. hi. K. M. shows the positio 
of the work benches in the wood shop, whiff 
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.4 /?«/e to obtain the correct length, of a Perch nr Reach., also allowing how the dish of the Wheel, iho width of the Body, and the height 
it stands from the floor affects the length and circle. 

PLATE B. 


Without doubt some among the many readers view, has boon alrenuy shown in the preceding 
of the Mag., have noticed the simplicity of the number, jlthc l itter, a tow moments rollec- 
artiole that appeared in the preceding number, tion will living to mind tnat tliero is a certain 
which showed the circuit of a carriage j and per- space required from the centre ot the back axle | 
haps some either for curiosity or information to the front or outward part of the rim of the 
have examined it, learnt the principle, and I back wheel in order to allow the door to open 
solved the questions there given for practice, I without interfering with it. To gain this point 
which has f ully satisfied them that a variation in j with a short perch, the body lias to be placed so ! 
either point there shown, will make a difference far front on the carriage, that the front wheel i 
in the circuit of a carriage. If so, they have will strike the body back of the point designed, 
learned all I intendel to show. .But on he- J.hcrotore the axle cannot angle or cramp to the 
coming acquainted with those facts, they see the | degree it would, it the perch was of the proper 
necessity of giving all the advantage to those j length. The effect of this as well as the length 
points that, can be gained without interfering l 1 *' 1 * already been seen by the examples given for 
with the body that is placed over them. I. need ; practice. 1 ho next question arises how is the ! 
net say, that those points arc much ueglcctcd, | correct length of the perch to bo ascertained, so I 
for tins fact lies conic under the observation j t ,L:i t the causes of those effects may be obviated? I 
ol every observing mechanic in the business, j 1 bus i have set forth in the accompanying plate 
that there are but few carriages when finished, j whien 1 have endeavored to explain as explicitly 
but that a fault in one or the other of u:; possible, and I hope to the comprehension of 
those points are plainly to be seen. In some ea- :i d who may feel interest enough to study it, 
sos the p evli is too long, in others too sliortJ but 1. will here state that the axles must bo sot to 
But in either case if applied to a crooked body, U given rule, which I shall present in my next, 
it incroa sis the difficulty that we wish to avoid, j Exer, a nation op Plate B. 

id'it is the former, how it effects the point in j Fig. 1, for example, represents the body wo 

'gfsgi^.yjrsAmu ■■■■iiiiiiitf''Ni"i—iii———T' 


wish to make a perch for. Fig. 2 shows the 
front wheels, axle, width of body and porch, the 
length not decided. 0. 0. shows the width of 
the body. A. a straight wheel. 13. a dished 
one. You will please notice that this fig. repre¬ 
sents two carriages, or rather one with a dished 
wheel and the other straight, aud also the width 
of two bodies ns shown by 0. 0. and I). .0. Fig. 
b is the back wheel intended for this body, height 
four feet two inches. Fig. 4 the front wheel, 
•3 ft. 6 in. high. 

Now that we have all that is necessary before 
us, we will therefore commence to get the length 
of the porch by first marking tin point where 
wo wish the wheel to strike on the body, which 
is shown by IS. in Fig. 1 • Next wo will ascer¬ 
tain how high this point will stand from the 
floor, when the body is hung up. This can be 
done by adding together half the height of the 
front wheels, the height of the spring and head 
block, the thickness of the bar, tho fifth wheel, 
and the distance that point E. raises above the 
point that will set ou the spring bar. This done, 
deduct the drop of the front bod from it. 













































































y For instance, half tho lieiglit of ll 
wlioels is 

The height of the spring 
: The thickness of the bar at centre 
The height of head block 
f The thickness of tho fifth wheel 
1 liaise of the body 

I . 


21 inches 
13 “ 


1 inch 
•j inches 
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will suppose tho body to bo widei tlian b ropre imuller ban anil baton, Ibni.n tilted ntecl, and I 
ies seated by 1). X). and is as wide as shown by line this broken up, heated, welded, and again drawn 
0. 0. Now, by measuring from the axle to the out into bars, forms shear steel, 
circle on these lines, we will find that in either In this process it has boon commonly consid- 
casewc will have'to alter the point for the centre cred that the carbon combines mechanically with 
i of tlvespring bar, in order to have the wheel the iron. Our chemists, however, have long 
ics strike where it didin the first place, providing been of opinion, that it is a chemical combiua- 


strike where it didin the first place, providing been of opinion, that it is a chemical combiua- 
thc body stands the same height from the floor tion that takes place by the gradual absorption 
in each ease. But should the body bo of adif- of carbon in the gaseous state, by iron. This 
forent form, and point JO. to stand only 39 inch- fact has been proved by Mr. Charles Mack in- 


45 “ in each case. But should the body be of a dif- of carbon in the gaseous state, by iron. This* 

Deduction for the drop of the bod 3 “ ferent form, and point J5. to stand only 39 inch- fact has been proved by Mr. Charles Maekin- | 

—. es from the floor instead of 42, this would al- tosh, of Crossbaskot, Lanark, who has taken out | 

42 “ ter the point on the wheel Big. 4, that strikes a patent for preparing steel by subjecting the I 

By this we learn that point E. Fig. 1 will stand point E. on the body, as is shown by the dotted iron to a stream of carbonated hydrogen gas,* 
42 inches from the floor. Next we must ascer- line N., this point being the same height from evolved from coal under distillation. This iron | 
tain, what point on the wheel will strike point E. the floor as 10. on our supposed body. Now, in is enclosed in a pot or crucible in the furnace, 1 

Big. .1 when the axle is angled. This can be order to make 13. and N. touch when the axle is and when arrived at the proper heat, a stream of | 

done by placing a rule on the face of the wheel angled, we will have to alter point II. again on gas is directed by a pipe into tho crucible, which -| 
Big. 4, and measure 42 inches from the floor up. the body. 1 low to alter it we can see by measur- lias another nparture to allow that part of tho gas 
This will give us point E. Big. 4 directly on the ing the dotted lino N. Big. 4 to the outward to escape which has not been taken up by the 
top of the wheel This shows us that this wheel point of the rim 0. Then measure the same on metal. Stool, in ingots is porous- but to confer 
when the axle is angled, will exactly turn under the wheel A. Big. 2, measuring from O, to N., solidity, it is hammered, tilted and rolled. At 

the body. Now Bio question arises, how far for- and strike the circle from it. This circle shows Attorcliffc near Sheffield arc extensive works for 

ward of point E Big. 1 is the spring bar or that point 11. must be placed farther front which this purpose. Here, by the nower of water- 


I want 01 point it. . W-. 0 . um sprmg oar or uiarpomi, u. must do placed farther front which tins purpose. Here, by the power of water- 1 
| centre of axle to be placed, to make these two makes the perch longer. These illustrations wheels fifteen’ feet in diameter hammers are 

| I>m»t* ul . c ? fc ' ni question can be _ answered wi.l show you tho necessity of taking these points worked, weighing from 3 to 41 ewt -irnl strike J 

i by con suiting Vig. 2 i lace one point of the into consideration previous to deciding on the at 10 or 12'inches fall from 100 to 220 times in 

■'& 0 '' m p“ Wien 1,10 Celtic 01 the axle v. and the length of a perch. You will see that the points a minute. The iimots at a stroim- red heat arc 

:| other on tim centre of the wheel, at point E.; tins on wheel Big. 4 arc lettered to correspond with exposed to the action of these hammers and the 
j| being the same point as E. on Big. 4 and strike the same on wheel A. Big. 2. For instance, E. metals condensed into bars which are next sub- 
!|| tho circle Or. which shows us the circuit of the is the ton of each wheel nml n i a *l,„ . e j ’ , ’ ’ „ . are 1 .... f 


j come in contact with point 10. Big. I if the duce a rule to lay out the perch so that the fifth ^ r S X “ns a week a^ 

body was placed on the carnage and over this wheel will ho W^l \a n tv - i vvu miunii^ub. rnx. tons a week 

SHSSfeSS sssli ill 

:| to do to ascertain the point on the body for the be done bv ascertain in- thdJwl to making of steel is a British manufacture, scarce- 

I bar, is to measure from the centre of the axle X. the hond/of thewl^ tb P re ™ “i 7 Slxt 7 y ears ol . d - Previously, it came from 

I to tho point where line D. crosses circle G. and drop of the front and back axle bed-we ^ Austria and Syria, and was costly and little 
fa uieasuro the same outlie body from point E. for- for example, five inches and commence bv draw I | t , ls . u ? w i however, heated, welded, cut 

! ward, and we get point IL Big. 1 for the centre ing two parallel lines A. B., five inches from Miof^fr T thls c ^ utr y with "» rl y tllC 
I of ho head block or spring bar. Having deci- each other. Next mark the point for the’ centre ’ Wl“ S 7 an ° rdl . nal 7 carpenter, 

if <lod on the point for tho front end of the perch of the head block, and back axle bed The head ^ do ? s a d J’cp of nitric acid let fall upon 

jf wo will proceed to the hack. First, we must! block on line A. and the bed on lino It „!, ^ 0ccasl °? a bla <* spot ? 

jj know how high the bottom of the door K. will by C. and I) Now mark tho si/e f ii 'efl? Kcc:luso the iron is dissolved and the carbon 

stand iron, tho floor This we get the same as! wLd as shown by B and G and LooJ U W ^ t0 view ’ 

!| wo >g ot FniitE. omitting tho raise of the body shape the perch, blowing it to raise 2 \n of the is steel tempered ? 

[I which will bring- point K. 34 inches from the | thickness of the perch plate above point G cokrto a cherry-rod 

3 floor - Now, we measure tins on the face of the; Shape the balance of the perch to suit the ’ t,lcn P lun S cd into cold water, it bo¬ 
il wheel Big. 3 as shown by the dotted lines K„ I but keep the ends <m the£es i shown S’ mT 7 ° xtreu,el y bard brittle, as to be un- 

!| t]l,ri bul »g the point that the door will strike oni from, and shape the head block even with the in- n ? lmoa ? an / Poetical purpose, and temper- 

j|- the wheel when it is open, providing the centre j bottom ]). " ,, r n ° i ,?/•’Aom this extreme hardness, by 

| of tho wheel is carried far enough back to allow! _ llgDll _" neating.it to a certain point or temperature. 

4 the door to open square. Now to ascertain the! [Continued from Pane 401 J „ P 01sll mg of steel is not executed in the same 

;h point for tho centre of the wheel, (which shouldi ’ .i . manner as that of the softer metals—tho steel is 

if come directly under the spring bar,) we will! IRON AND MTBbV"* AtWlm ' J 10 * P 0 ^bshed (nor indeed can be,) until it has 

it measure from the centre of the wheel to lino K. I * *_ ‘ ' J j )0 p n . hardened, and the harder it is, the more 

|| as shown by line l\, which is twenty-three inches!! Qtirstions with A v« W r«« wil1 bo * bo polish. 

I Then measure this on the body from the door WW i are various colors produced on heated 

w . t 1 ..i., .. ... - n ) >v ny is iron better east nm™, stool ? 


j| : tho wheel when it is open, providing the centre j bottom I). ' ‘ ^ wi, l tho ing reduces it from this extreme hardness, by 

| of tho wheel is carried far enough back to allow! _ llgDll _" neating.it to a certain point or temperature. 

4 the door to open square. Now to ascertain tho; [Continued from Porn- 101 J P ollshl “g of steel is not executed in the same 

;h point for tho centre of the wheel, (which should! ’ J „ manner as that of tho softer metals-—tho steel is 

if come directly under the spring bar,) wc will! IRON AND '' ” ', not P ob - sbed ( uor indeed can be,) until it has 

it measure from the centre of the wheel to lino K. I * *_ ‘ ' J j )0 p n . hardened, and the harder it is, the more 

|| as shown by line l\, which is twenty-three inches!! Qtirstions with A v« W r«« wil1 bo * bo Polish- 

1.9 Then measure this on the body from the door WflvBD i « , ly are varj ous colors produced on heated 

pillar L. hack, and we get point M . Big. 1 for 1 horizont -11 V 1 ^ P^'POmhcularly than steel l 

in the centre of the spring bar. This done we IW.m',7 „ ’ . Ilecausc of the oxidation which takes place, as 

jj measure from li. to M ., which gives the loim-th : wlfo.lPv i °. ,+ 1 ° P. rcssurc of the upright column R »-s proven from the circumstance that when 

P of tho perch from the centre of the head block to! Imi.Elm,... tie ^ ro ” mucb , loss _hable to air- steel is heated and suffered to cool under mer¬ 
it the centre of the hack axle. Thus, the rule for; font the whicb de ' or oil » Mono of those colors appear, nor do 

;]! obtaining the length of tho porch, is,] trust, 1 li'this umBdit i* 10 -™ of I lle machinist, they when it is heated in hydrogen or nitrogen. 

I fully explained. ’ : of extmnS S't “I? 3 '-' ^ a weight Why is it customary to judge of tho tempera- 

ill Iwill now endeavor to show you what effect tho ■ likely to he sound ’ - casting is still more tuio of steel by its colors ? 

I width of the body, the height it stands from tho Why does a rod of wrought iron if l , .vl-i-i™ 7 th ? surface being a little brightened, 

floor, and the dish of tho wheels has on the length , into cast iron when in fusion 1 , P b “'S ed ” 1 b,t! )> wbeu beated > 11 variety of colors which 

of the porch. We will first suppose the wlmel Because the iron change as the temperature increases, 

to be dished as shown by JL, and will strike the What is called case-hard min a- <u> 0 ^ h °f S !° C J W P k . ced in il bath heated to 

a .iitei.1 a. ... Tilin' *4 ii „ ti»i „r ii,« i™; K“E£ - * » «»>»»• «m » 

3 the circle crosses line D. at a greater distance IVby is the process by which iron is convertdoonor -w the t- - l straw > becoming 

| f-m the centre of the axle, X. than it did from into steel, called cementation ? ^ thoTolor £\Zn ’• "7^ , At50< J 

y tho f ra, R b * wheel therefore if will lie necessary Because it consists in heating bars of iron in tinge with streaks of purnle" , !! T 7 & rnn 

!| to place point II. 1-ig. 1 at a greater distanceIroin contact with charcoal; it absorbs carbon and in- R becomes blue. 1 o «iml at neaily OJ 

j point JO. in order to have the dished wheel to oreases in weight at tho same time acuniriiie-a The degrees at which tlm i-r - , 

| strike where the straight one did- Again, we blistered surface. This when drawn doL into ! 1 -duecl, being f^^r^o.-i:^ Has 


.. •• . .... • >:; 
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I only to heat the bath with its contents, up to the tiply by 2, which gives this space on each side of 
required point. For example, suppose the blade tho body . This measurement, then, you will 
of a knife (or a hundred of them) are to be torn- ,, ‘ , , 

pored; they are suffered to remain in the bath subtmet from the extreme width of the body 
until the thermometer rises to 400 and no long- across at the point where the seat rail is intend- 
er, that being- the heat at which the knife (sup- cd to be located, the result of which calculation 
posing io to bo made ot the best English stool) will give the required length of the seat rail be- 

W Vh/b cast^tcel so* called ? tween shouklcrs correctly. To illustrate, let us 

I Because it is prepared by fusing blistered steel suppose, for example, that the extreme width 

with a flux composed of carbonaceous and vitri- of the body (from outside to outside, at tho point 

| Cable ingredients, casting it into ingots, and af- where the hinge pillars are located,) to be 48 

tonvards by gently heating and careful hammer- • . ,, , 

.• ■ • A inches, and that the space between lines B. and 

mg giving it tho term ot bars. 1 

Why is the Peruvian steel so called ? ' V • t0 4 ' '"dies; allowing this on both sides, 

Because it is an alloy of steel with certain por- would make 8 inches, which let us subtract from 

tions of other metals from Peru. It is technic- 48 inches; this calculation, therefore, gives us the 

I ally speaking sadder, not so eesy to work as . , ' „ .... , ' , , , 

other steel, and yet much . harder and tougher exact lc “S th of SCi . lt rlul lrom « ho,llder to s!,oul - 
tlian any other. J. E. M. der, which proves it to be 40 inches, llemem- 

-- boring that lino W. is the inside of the hinge 

TIIE FRENCH RULE. pillar tho reader cannot fail to see tho principle 

we here present. The front scat rails will bo 

. ^ " 111 shorter, owing to the contraction of tho body, 

x Presuming that our previous observations un- ■ * ,, ..... 

I , , ,, ip , , „ , ,. However, the same principle is-observed in got- 

fj dei tins head have thus far been iully and readi- . . ... 

fi , , , ting tlieir lengths, always bearing m mind that 

b Jy comprehended by the careful reader, wo are . . ' 

. , , , , subtracting the space, fdoubled or multiplied bv 

S prompted to resume the task, and advance one , , " ..... , , . 

(S , .... , 2) between any perpendicular line and the in- 

11 step farther. The object ot the present article, . , . J 

lEj ,i p •„ i . -n , . .i , side of the pillar in which it fthe seat rail) is to 

there tore, will be to illustrate the manner ot ob- 1 ' *•-> w 


II tabling by the application of this rule the proper I Bo insoitetl horn the extreme width of the body 
| length, from shoulder to shoulder, of the scat I at that point, or where the rail is to be located, 


8 rails and all other cross bars employed in con- 
|l structing tho body; also the location of the scat, 
lij &c., &c., for the explanation of which we again 
I introduce example 5. 



Example 5. 

You will now measure the height of the back 
seat and draw line L. parallel with base line A. 
A. Therefore, where lino L. crosses line W. on 
hinge pillar, shows the exact point where the 
top edge of the seat rail will come (in the hinge 
pillars.) Having now ascertained the point 
whore the seat rail is to he inserted into tho per¬ 
pendicular hinge pillar, it next becomes our duty 
to ascertain the length of the seat rail from 
shoulder to shoulder, in order that wo may pro¬ 
ceed to make the tenons on each extremity of the 
same. This dimension is obtained in the fol¬ 
lowing simple manner. First, ascertain the width 
of the space between lines B. and W., the num¬ 
ber of inches it measures you will double or mul- 


in all cases gives tho proper length. To obtain 
the length of the cross bars which connect the 
two bottom sides or sills together, you have only 
to measure from base line A. A. to line II., 


('which latter remember is the 
inside of the bottom side or 
sill.) This measurement is 
also multiplied by 2 (as the 
reader will recollect that the 
base line is the centre of the 
body from atop view,) which 
gives the exact length of the 
bars between shoukhrs. In 
like manner by measuring 
from base line to tho inside 
of the sill or bottom side, the 
required length of all the bare 
employed in the bottom of 
the body is properly obtained, 


bo the same contracted or square. 

Next permit us to show you the rule by which 
the back corner pillar is planted in the bottom 
side, so as to carry out the swell of the 'body 
from one end to the other, or in harmony with 
the shape of the knot rail or top tie. In order 
to accomplish this, you have only to draw per¬ 
pendicular line P. P. at the back extremity of 
the bottom side, and from tho latter point draw 
horizontal line T. By the aid of these two lines 
We ascertain how much the body throws under 
on the side, at the point where T. and P. P. con- 
1 neet, and by the same lines wo ascertain the 
i proper extent to which the corner pillar should 
lie thrown round towards tho back end of the 
body. This you proceed to do in the following 


manner: Having drawn the line last described, 
you will take up your compasses, and permit 
one point to set on line B. where line T. crosses, 
and also allow the other point to rest on the lat¬ 
ter, where lino X. crosses it. This, then, shows 
you how much the body throws under where lines 
P. P. and T. connect. With your compasses 
set as described, you will next cause one point 
to rest on line P. P., where line M.. crosses it, 
and with the other point make a mark on line 
P. P. towards the base line as represented by 
lino E where line P P crosses. This pillar at 
the top of course need not be so heavy (or thick) 
as at the bottom; therefore whatever is the de¬ 
sired thickncs of the pillar at the top end, (say II 
in.) you will next space that measurement from 
line M on line J and draw line E. This latter 
line represents the outside ot the corner pillai 
where it is inserted into the bottom side. There¬ 
fore, the thickness of the pillar at this point 
must be shaped off inside of line E on line P P, 
which gives the inside of the corner pillar at 
bottom, and gives us the exact point where the 
inside of the back pillar will be located in the bot¬ 
tom side. C therefore to the left of line PP shows 
you the position to give the slot or mortice in the 
bottom side for tlio reception of the corner pil¬ 
lar. Fearing some of our students may he some¬ 
what absent minded, we will again repeat that 
wo are showing this latter principle from a top 
view. Y. represents a side view of the back 
bottom side or sill, and from H. to line I. I • 
represents the length of tho same from a top 
view; therefore, I). E. and C. are lines made on 
the top of the bottom side, which illustrates the 
manner of obtaining the proper location of the 
hinge and back corner pillars. One thing moie, 
and we will leave you for the present to solve the 
subject thus far advanced. 

The bevel on the side of the back corner pil¬ 
lar is obtained by laying the back edge ot the 
bevel on line J. and sliilt the blade so as to 
range with line M. Lines 0. and J. will in like 
manner give the bevel of those pillars across the 
back of tho body. Line J. lrom base line to 
line M. gives one-ball the length ot the top rail 
across the body. The points where the pillais 
are inserted into the kant rail is obtained by lay¬ 
ing the latter upon the draft board and marking 
off tho mortices according to the lines drawn 
over the board to represent the pillars. 

[to be continued.] 
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J-. Li.', '!. T <) (10 ’ lit EX] ’’ )N.« > ENTS. tbi», why ask theopiiion of another in regard to it? 

M. M., of M. 0.—The drawing for your tenoning j If '"’e are sure or know any particular theory to be 
machine is received. We think it is capable of perfor- i correct, touching the occupation we profess, tve at 
jj ming all you claim for it. Still, tre are of the opinion ! <>“<» set about striving to convince our brethren of 
that those wo rking with the plane are preferable, as t hat fact, ■without stopping to ask tlic opinion ofoth- 
they make a an.collier tenon than can be made with | ers » for those who might disagree with ns, would of 
vj j saws, and, as another advantage, they do not take up 


Ril saws. and. as another advantage, they do not take ut> : colu ’ ; o be wrong, and those who embraced the samo 


§ 


;j| one-fourth the room which yours would requre; how- ’ Vlews ( ’ould not by tiny means make our convictions 
A ever, we agree wiih you in the assertion, that yours i more decided. I here fore since you are sure lhai a 
A will do the work more speedy. It is impossible for I l )loco wo °d C11 ^ across the grain is stronger than the 
gl us to comply with your various propositions, as your j s01110 wo °d worked with Ihe grain, will you please 
fjj articles are not of sufficient interest to justify their ! P reseTi t tho light which will substantiate the asser- 
yji publication. I t* on - ^ he editor and a host of Ids readers it appears 

1 are laboring under a serious mistake in regard to this 


\\\ 

L' ! 


T. L. N\, of 0. W.-—We cannot answer for Mr. M. 


but so far ;;; wo are acquainted with the operations of ! ^ u ^ oc ^ Ub ‘ ness * therefore, the sooner you sot us 


y! his propo.-ed improvements in buggy shafts and their | n H ltj ”^ 1L bettor, 
fj] connection to the axle, <$■<;., it is in part on the same' 0- W. S., of Pa.—You need feel no delicacy in seud- 
|| principle ns that of yours. When lie exhibited liis ! i n S y°ur articles for publication. If tho ideas they 
■ijj model at our office, three weeks since, he stated that j enntain arc good, it matters not to us how poor the 
S bo had already made application for letters patent. i atylo °f composition, the correction of tho latter is a 
U Whether such is the case or not, we have not the | duty the editor has.to perform in nearly all eommuni- 
nioans of knowing. j cations son t for insertion, and yours of course would 

jjj J. It. o., of Ohio.-—-Your draft for sliding seat ex- j ,rt ‘atedin like manner, if the ideas you convey are 
i':j tension iop is before us. The design is good, but the 1 col,s| dered worthy of notice. 


THU DRAWINGS. 

In tlio Drawing Department of tin 


yj is 


diawing being so imperfectly executed, will require it I p, .—;— 

I to ben-drawn before it can be engraved, and while ill ’ USlt as wo !,rc to press, 

undergoing the latter process, wo shall take the lib- j WltJl t,us No -> wo J»«1V0 received a Ritter from 

31 r. G ustav us Hbuskneiut, (coach- 


K erty of making some alterations, and give it room in 
|ji due time. 

| If, of N. 3k—-There is no such firm in Philadel- 
Wj phia enganed in carriage making, or ever has been. 

|| One of the gentlemen you refer to, (Mr. Sam’l D_.,) 

f t is now engaged in the business at Indianapolis; (so 
| we are informed.) A letter addressed to P. P. Sand- 

I I mire. Attorney at Law, would be answered with 
j promptness, giving you all tho particulars. 

M. T., of Ala 


of Now Haven, 0 


-maker) 

oint., who sent an article for 
publication in which he cautions the coach making 
public against tho fraud (as lie terms it,) which 
the Everetts are now practicing, in the sale of 
the carriage coupling which bears that name) 
stating that he is tho original inventor and pat¬ 
entee of the same. Wo omit his communieati 


f A la-The Spring Perches you allude to | in this number for the want of evidence to -oh 

Lvn m Bridgeport, Conn., where they arc I stantiate tho assertion. On the *5th 0 f7lu> 
<'<1. We do not know the price. Address.. . , - ill ol the 


ijT-j you can obi; 

™ manufactured. We do’not know the price. Address I ..f ""A™ Utl tho * the 

James Brewster & Co., of that city, who can give you 1 pl< f°“* montl1 W .° sha11 bc ln Washington, whore 
fnrtiler information. 


I 


0 . W. T of Viv—We have never seen wliat you 
j.jj term enamel leathor lace with stamped figure, for sale 
hi at any of tho coach trimming establishments in New 
Si York or any where else. 

j: | J. D. L.,of Mo.—The English Varnish can be had 
jj; j at the liouso of Wilson & Hayden, Cincinnati, 0., and 
& ! more Ilian prol>able the Queen City Varnish Company 
can also furnish it, (of the same city.) 

(,/ j 

j‘|i J. S., of Mich.—Have the kindness to send us a 
pi sketch of your newly discovered principle, which will 
(jj accomplish the same object of Everett’s Patent, and at 
A the same time obviate the evils attending the use of 
jj; the latter. Jf it prove to be what you represent it in 
fi| your communication now before us, we have only to 
ifj say, it will far surpass any improvement ever discov- 

t ij ored in the construction of carriages, 
j; 0, If-, of Li. J. We cannot devote so much space 
j! as you * article demands, to any one communication, 
rtj and as the subject is interesting only to a certain class 
; lj „f our readers, wc must decline publishing it. 

||| g. g v., of Ohio.—We have no such engraving a« 
lljj ti ia t you desire to have, but if you will send drawings 
|j wo can get them up for you, by the time you need 
gji them, 

|ji S. .S., of la.—We have not as yet had tho pleasure 
PJ of inspecting the metnlicliub of Messrs. Silsby.Kace 
:j! & Holly, and therefore cannot give you the desired in- 
n| formation 

j|i i>. J>. o., of J —You ask what is our opinion in 
regard to the durability of a wheel with sawed rims 
and one with bent rims, &c., and then complete your 


If! 

1,1 communication by saying that you are sure tho former 
js be.:!, for various reasons. Now if you are sure of 


and when wc will examine his claims, and in our 
next issue we will endeavor to set the matter 
nght. However, under the present state of af- 
lairs, wo would advise all our patrons -who have 
thought of making a purchase of this right, to 
deter doing so, till they hear further in regard 
to the matter. 


present 

No., we have the pleasure of presenting our nu¬ 
merous readers with a variety of style, which wc 
have reason to hope, will .meet the approbation 
of the craft generally. They arc tho productions 
of that class ot patrons who seem to take a lively 
interest in tho onward progress of our journal, 
and that branch of tho mechanic arts to which 
it is devoted; and we are happy to notice that 
the number ot contributors and circle of corres- j 
pondents are widening daily. And while wc 
nave the helping* hands ot such correspondents 
as no\jf grace the. pages of our journal, we shall 
never lack tho facilities of making it. an over ! 
Welcome visitor to tile /mes." or .■■/.■ s,s of fbe coach- 
maker. And while wo return our compliments 
to our worthy contributors, we would not fail at 
Die same time to court the continuance oi their | 
various productions, and all others who are ca¬ 
pable of imitating their example, shall receive 
a hearty welcome to the pages of the Magazine. 


v good Body Ma- 
a question which has been put to 


‘ The Editor will visit his friends in To- 
ionto, Montreal and Quebec, (Canada) in the 
.latter part ot the present month, when he will bo 
happy to make the acquaintance of as large a j 
circle ot the craft as the time he may sojourn wil^ 
permit. 

PARIS UPON WHEELS. 

BY A TltAVEBLKIl. 

Ihe population of Paris living upon wheels 
niay be divided into three distinct classes. In 
the first place there are the cabmen who drive 
the vehicles which ply for hire from their public 
stands near the kerb stone. These arc drivers of 
voiturcs do place. In the second place there 
are the drivers ot the more aristocratic broughams 
which wait tor their fare under private gateways, 
and which have all tho appearance without en¬ 
tailing tho expenses of a private carriage. These 
are drivers of voiturcs de remise. In the third 
place there arc drivers and counduetors of omni- 
busses. 

. HI this population upon wheels I propose to 
give sonic curious details which are not familiar, 

I believe, to American readers. I shall begin 
with the hackney cabmou, their vehicles and reg¬ 
ulations. 

The hackney cabs of Paris are nineteen hun¬ 
dred and ninety-nine in number. Of these not 
more than sixteen hundred and forty-six are in 
constant use. '1'hey are distributed in seventy- 
four stands. They are the property of seven or 
eight companies or administrations, whose head 


Where can we get 
kior ?•—This is 

us many times within the last three weeks. At 
the present writing we are prepared to answer 
the iiiqniiy. A brother chip with whom we are 
personally .acquainted, now a resident of Conn., 

Giml who wo can recommend as a scientific work¬ 
man on bodies) is desirous of obtainingasituation 
West or South, where ho can have constant em¬ 
ployment either as foreman or as a piece workman 
on bodies. This gentleman is a thorough bred 
coaoh-malcor, in tho fullest sense 
is a man of middle age, and In 

mi 1 as to his clnuacter the best of reference can | each one-horse cab gives employment to two quad- 
no given. Should any of the factories in the j ru peds. It is estimated that the hackney cab 
Southern or Western States desire a man of this horses of Paris avc »ix thousand strong. They 

.stamp, by addressing a line to us a correspond ! ^ wo ™.,? nt cavalry steeds, bought for 

wi n , . ... , , , 1 U | one hundred and fifty to two hundred francs, 

mice will immediately be established between ! The fares of these cabs vary from one franc to 

them, when further particulars can be made two s°us to one franc and a half the journey, be- 
known to both parties. There is no workman ! t ween any two points within the Barrieres. To 
• .... . . these lares should he added the nonrhoiro which 

' 1 : tno tiavelcr is expected to give to the cabman, 

could recommend more highly, as a No. I fore- j This pourboire system may be noticed as the 
man or body maker, than this gentleman. worst feature of any system of service in Paris. 


se of the term; he T“ rH ° * h ®, Ban ™ ^ Combat, the Bar- 
> nere de la Vilette, and the Bamere du Maine- 
as a family, | hach two-horse cab has a reserve of two horses; 
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A lady orders a cab to be sent borne—tbe boy 
who carries it begs a pourboire; a pastrycook 
sends a tart for dinner; invariably his smart ap¬ 
prentice asks for a few sous; and very sulkily 
the shoe-maker s lad tuims from your apartment 
should you fail to reward him, for carrying his 
master’s goods, with a trifling gratuity. " But 
the Paris cabman, particularly, may be remarked 
ftw his rapacity in the matter of pourboires. 

ihe aspirant tor the honors and gains of a cab¬ 
man s seat in Paris must serve an apprentice¬ 
ship. He is compelled by the police regulations 
of the capital to spend a month upon each coach¬ 
box with a man who knows the streets well. 
Having done this, he must present himself at 
the Prefecture of Police for examination, hie is 
required to know the byways of Paris thorough¬ 
ly. Should this knowledge fail him he is not 
allowed the opportunity of conducting the peo¬ 
ple from the Louvre to the Madeline by the way 
of the Quai V oltaire. But having passed his ex¬ 
amination he has not won his scat. Before he 
can get even a tumble down cabriolet milord, 
he must deposit one hundred francs as guarantee 
with his masters ; and he must bo prepared with 
a second hundred francs to be invested in the 
purchase of his livery. This livery generally 
consists of a black glazed hat, bound with a gay 
ribbon; a bright blue frock coat, a scarlet waist¬ 
coat, and blue trousers. Thus equipped, ho 
mounts the cab box in the morning, and departs 
for his appointed cab stand, there to wait the 
nod of the passers by. His pay is three francs a 
day, and he is supposed to carry homo all he 
gains. In addition to his salary ho is allowed to 
pester his customers for pourboires ; and it is es¬ 
timated that these contributions usually raise his 
daily earnings to five francs. Whether he occa¬ 
sionally puts a fare into his own pocket is a ques¬ 
tion which I leave to his own conscience. It is 
certain that he is narrowly watched, that the 
way to stolen wealth is difficult; since each stand 
has its appointed chef and under-chef, who are 
charged, by the police, with the duty of record¬ 
ing the departure and arrival of every cab upon 
the stand; and, as empty cabs are not allowed to 
linger, or as the Parisians have it, “maraud,” 
about the streets, but must proceed direct to the 
nearest stand when they have discharged their 
fare, the difficulty is obvious, especially as marau¬ 
ding entails a fine of fifteen francs in each in¬ 
stance. The chef may bo noticed enseoned in a 
little box about the size of a turnpike house, near 
every stand. From his little window he notices 
the arivals and departures ; and by his clock pas¬ 
sengers are able to see the time at which they 
take a cab, should they wish to hire it by the hour. 
These chefs and under-chefs are paid by the po¬ 
lice — the former receiving between eight hun¬ 
dred and one thousand francs a year; and the 
latter thirty sous a day. The under-chef makes 
up his income by looking after the interests of 
the cabmen while they are amusing themselves in 
the nearest wine shop; for which duty he re¬ 
ceives occasional pourboires. 

The cabman of Paris is severely watched by the 
police; and he is generally a surly fellow, upon 
whom slight punishment would have little effect. 
He is certainly either aNonnan or a Savoyard, 
just as certainly as tho water-carrier is an Au- 
vergnat. For tho first complaint made against 
him of extortion or impertinence ho is fined, and 
his badge is taken from him for four days. . The 
repetition of misconduct speedily entails dismis¬ 
sal from the cab-box altogether. On the other 
hand, the police reward honest cabmen who re¬ 
sist temptation, and carry to the prefecture goods 
or money they may find in their vehicles. The 
names of these honest men are placarded public¬ 


ly upon all the cab-stand boxes for the admira¬ 
tion of the passers by. This honor is likely to 
stimulate the men to do their duty; to reward 
also is the duty of those who are hound to pun¬ 
ish. In eighteen hundred and fifty-three, thus 
stimulated, tho cabmen of Paris carried, in bank 
notes and coin, no less a sum than two hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand and sixty francs to 
the Prefecture. 

The common cabs and cabriolets of Paris arc 
surpassed iu numbers and in the elegance of their 
appointments by those well known vehicles in 
which sly lovers repair to tho Bois do Boulogne; 
in which people wishing to make an impression 
go their rounds to leave their cards; and in 
which lorettes display the last fashions. So 
brisk is the business of love, and show, and vani¬ 
ty, that ample business is found within the for¬ 
tifications for five thousand six hundred and 
seventy-one of these carriages. They closely re¬ 
semble the doctor’s brougham of suburban Lon¬ 
don. They are driven by well dressed coach¬ 
men, who get only two francs and a half daily 
from their masters, because the pourboire for tho 
driver of a remise exceeds that expected by the 
cabman. Ten sous, for instance, is an ordinary 
pourboire to a remise driver. The single 
brougham may ho had for one franc fifteen sous 
per hour; the cabriolets of the remise class cost 
one franc and a half per hour; and tho caleohes, 
which are elegant open vehicles, carrying four 
persons, charge two francs per hour. These well 
appointed hackney carriages are also let out by 
the hour for two francs and a half; or for the 
month, at about five hundred francs, with a 
pourboire of twenty-five francs for the driver. 
Ten years ago there were not more than four 
hundred of these carriages in Paris. But within 
this time the social aspect of Paris has changed 
considerably. Every year the number of visit¬ 
ors increases; every year the Bourse counts new 
lucky adventurers; every year some fresh impulse 
is given to the commerce of the capital; and thus 
every year more people are ready to pass from 
the convenience of the cabstand to the more ar¬ 
istocratic vehicle which rests under the gateway. 
The man who can now afford to dine atVach- 
ette’s drives thither in a remise; forgetting, if 
he can, the less sunny hours, when it was a treat 
to rumble to a Barriere once in tho rickety mi¬ 
lord, for the advantage of a cheap repast. A 
recent French writer on tho Bois de Boulogne 
assures his readers that French countesses who 
drive past the Madrid at the fashionable hour in 
their own gay carriages, frequent the more lonely 
avenues of the wood in a remise during the eve¬ 
ning, accompanied by their lovers, and with the 
curtains down. 

It may he remarked as a characteristic of the 
common Paris cabmen, and the drivers of the 
remise, that they do their work with a listless¬ 
ness, which has something saucy in it. They 
loll upon the boxes; plant their feet upon the 
board before them; let the reins hang loosely 
upon the horse’s back; glance sulkily to the 
right and left; and stop the vehicle in obedience 
to your request without either looking at you or 
moving from the comfortable position. Ask 
them lor change, and they slowly proceed to gain 
the perpendicular, drag the heavy leather purse 
irom their pocket, pause to exhibit tho nicety of 
the art of expectoration, place your five frank 
piece between their teeth, and then in the course 
of two or three minutes, enlivened by sundry 
guttural expessions of annoyance, manage to 
drop the full change into your hand. Give them 
a pourboire of ten centimes only, and they will 
receive it and deposit in their bag without ap¬ 
pearing to notice your existence; hut if you re¬ 


quire to be thanked you must at least invest 
twenty-five centimes. The cabmen of Paris, it 
must be allowed, have neither the low vocabula¬ 
ry nor the insolent menaces of the London tribe; 
but they have a saucy, contemptuous manner, 
which is equally galling. They say very little, 
because they know that every oath may cost them 
a round twenty francs ; but you can see that it 
is only the fear of police interference that re¬ 
strains them. 

I have yet to notice the third class into which 
the Paris population upon wheels naturally di¬ 
vides itself. As a rule it may he safely stated 
that the omnibus conductors of Paris are a bet¬ 
ter class of men than those who attend to the 
doors of the people’s carriages iu London. 
They never push passengers into their vehicle, 
and give the driver notice to proceed before the 
people are seated; they never try to cram more 
than the proper number into the carriage. They 
are civil to gentlemen—extremely courteous and 
respectful to ladies. They never shout along the 
road for passengers; hut wait quietly watching 
until they are hailed. They are all dressed 
alike, and wear caps ribbed, and drawn out like 
accordeions; short jackets, with gay buttons, 
and blue trowsers. 

During the progress of the vehicle, they are 
usually occupied with their accounts; and cor¬ 
respondence tickets, which they have by them 
systematised and always convenient. Indeed 
the writing and book keeping of a Paris conduc¬ 
tor appears to be his chief employment. They 
are well checked, so that robbery of the employer 
is a difficult matter. The dial which is at the 
end of every Paris omnibus, indicates the num¬ 
ber of passengers within. As each person en¬ 
ters, it becomes the duty of the conductor to ad¬ 
vance the hand of the dial one pointy It is 
known to all the passengers that this is his duty, 
and should he neglect it, the fact is known to all 
within; and tho probability is that ho will bc_ re¬ 
ported at the next bureau for which the vehicle 
stops. Again tho conductor is liable to a visit at 
any moment from the inspector; and should, this 
official find that tho number of passengers within 
is not marked upon the dial, a line of five francs 
is at once inflicted. The repetition of the oi- 
fence quickly leads to dismissal. Of the omni¬ 
bus driver with his crome-yellow hat, I have 
nothing to remark, save that he is paid a salary 
of three francs a day; and ho is obliged to de¬ 
posit a guarantee with his master. Thus the 
conductor must be able to command three hun¬ 
dred francs before he can find work—a suffi¬ 
ciently heavy tax upon so limited a salary. There 
is a comfort, however, that the Paris conductor 
enjoys, which would he gratefully acknowledged 
by the London conductor—it is the projecting 
roof which screens him from sun and rain. 

There are no less than four hundred omnibus- 
ses plying about the streets of Paris, giving 
work to two thousand four hundred horses. 
These vehicles all work harmoniously together; 
and by their system of correspondence, a pas¬ 
senger can go from any point to any part of the 
capital. Here passengers wait in winter by a 
comfortable fire, until the official in attendance 
informs them that the omnibus proceeding to or 
in correspondence with the point they wish to 
reach is at the door. Nor need they crowd to 
the omnibus. On entering the waiting room 
the chef inquires where you wish to go. Your 
reply produces a number. If you are the first 
applicant iu the waiting room for your omnibus 
you have number one. This ticket entitles 
you to enter the omnibus on its arrival before any 
other passenger who may come after you. Thus 
pushing and scrambling are unavailing; for, as 
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the omnibus draws up, the chef places himself 
at the door, and receives the ticket from the 
holders, in regular rotation as they take their 
seats. And how commodious these seats are! 
Every passenger has a comfortable arm chair, 
with room to stretch his legs without annoying 
his opposite neighbor. There is ample space al¬ 
so between the tallest passenger’s hat and the 
roof. Let me add that this commodious car¬ 
riage is lighted by two powerful lanterns which 
enable any person present to read comfortably. 
The general fare, for any distance within the 
Barriercs, is six sous; but there arc omnibusses 
which run from the Barriere do l’Etoile to the 
place do la Bastille for three sous ! I may add 
that the men who govern the waiting rooms are 
paid eight hundred francs a year—an income 
which they contrive to increase by selling per¬ 
fumes and other light articles. 

To the foregoing notes concerning Paris upon 
wheels, I may add that in Paris the hackney car¬ 
riages are under the vigilant eye of the police. 
The horses are inspected; the cleanliness of the 
vehicles is insured. Even the genteel remises 
are subject to the regulations of the municipal 
body. On the first Tuesday of every month the 
police inspectors assemble on the Quaix aux 
Fleurs, and the remises of Paris have formed a 
line which often extends to the Tuilerics-—pass 
slowly before them ; each vehicle undergoing a 
vigilant inspection, inside and out as it passes • 
the height and breadth of every seat being 
duly measured. Those which are found defi¬ 
cient in any essential are turned back, and are 
not suffered to ply for hire before they have un¬ 
dergone proper repairs. Thus Paris on wheels 
includes a thoroughly regulated body of people; 
and is drawn by well fed if not elegant horses. 
The result is, that all people may ride in comfort 
and security-. The pace is undoubtedly slow, 
but the progress is more than equally sure. 

- r —->*»*•- 

The following is from our traveling agent 
Mr. A. S. Felch : 

Chicago, March 10, 1855. 

Mil. Editor : —• Any one acquainted with 
Chicago as a commercial and manufacturing city 

S will understand why I have solicited a place in 
your Magazine to give a passing notice of the 
prominent carriage makers of this city 

Chicago, when compared with other cities that 
I have visited during a few monthspast, presents 
an activity which I have no where else mot with. 
The manufacture of farm wagons’is carried on to 
an almost unlimited extent; some of the shops 
turning out five wagons per day. The establish¬ 
ments of P. Schuttler, J. C. Otliet, H. Wit- 
beck & Co., and the Chicago Carriage and Wag¬ 
on Factory are the most prominent of this class. 

Welch & M endskn, Omnibus & Carriage 
M anufacturers. —This firm occupy a largo fac¬ 
tory on west Randolph street, with a repository and 
salesroom at 188, same street. This is one of 

I the oldest establishments in the city, engaged 
in the manufacture _ of light carriages, and has 
acquired a reputation equalled by few in the 
eastern cities. Some idea may be formed of the 
extent of their business, from the following 
statement published in the “Daily Press:” “In 
1854, they employed seventy-five hands, manu¬ 
facturing 860,000 worth of carriages, and selling 
in all 298 vehicles.” S p extensive had the de¬ 
mand for their work become, that, in addition to 
the amount manufactured at their establish¬ 
ment, they disposed of 109 carriages of eastern 
manufacture. Tlieir business is annually increas¬ 
ing, and the character of their work indicates a 
superior taste on the part of the proprietors; 


which, combined with practical experience, and 
a well selected corps of workmen, is sufficient to 
render it a popular establishment. 

The establishment of Ellithorpe, Kline & 
Bradley, oerner of West Randolph and Bradley 
sts., deserves more than a passing notice. The 
manufactures of this firm, embrace every style 
of carriage from the light trotting buggy to the 
omnibus, and for style, workmanship and finish, 
will compare with any establishment that we 
have. visited. These gentlemen are working 
inen in every particular, and are determined to 
produce carriages that shall vie with any sold in 
this, market. They have employed seventy men 
during the past year, and their sales amounted to 
the large sum of 875,000. 

1 Bast, though not least, we notice the Chicago 
Carriage and Wagon Factory, incorporated May 
26th, 1854, with a capital of 850,000. A. 
Pierce, President, J. Metcalf, Secretary. This 
Company has erected large and commodious 
buildings on Milwaukie Avenue, covering about 


two acres of ground. 


construction of the 


buildings and their general arrangements, indi¬ 
cate an acquaintance with the business, which 
alone may be considered as a sure guaranty of 
success. The machinery employed is of the 
most improved kinds, and is propelled by an en¬ 
gine of twenty-live horse power; every part of 
the carriage being constructed from the raw ma¬ 
terials having machines for trimming spokes, 
hubs, &c., and sawing and fitting felloes. The 
smith shop is well arranged, arid contains 20 
fires This company has the facilities for giviim 
employment to 150 workmen. This company* 
though comparatively in its infancy, lias turned 
out specimens of manufacture of no ordinary 
character, and we opine that it is destined to be 
a model establishment, both in its productions 
and the perfection of its arrangements. 

We would gladly speak of several smaller es¬ 
tablishments, which deserve a passing notice, 

but tune and the great length of this article ad¬ 
monish us to stay our pen. 

Yours, &e. p, 

MISCELLANEOU S . 

We received from Sacramento, Cal., a 
few weeks ago, a small package from an old and 
much esteemed friend, witli whom we spent 
many joyous hours in our boyhood days, and fi¬ 
nally, under the same roof and by the same kind 
master we were together taught the trade we 
now profess Among other things wo found the 
following beautiful lines (by Hardy) addressed to 
us. Their appropriateness, and the beautiful 
thought they convey have pleased us so well, 
that we here insert them : 

_ j 

WHEN YOU AND I WERE BOYS. 

oil, <lo you remember, Cyrus: 

c \\ ildbooU l a «lee*ome hours, 

\N hen all around was beautiful, 
wV ur b * c P a lh filled with dowers’ 

When silver clouds o’orswent the 
A„a eanli-land Hce m llZ 0 P Lu‘ &ky ’ 

1 nV’urV 1 but lltt,e dreamed 

Of Hie s fast coming care *' 

And do you not, rem-mber well 
Our childhood’s transient Joy« 

Ainl all our dreams of future bliss 
When you and 1 were boys. 

So lovely then appeared the earth, 

With its o’erarehiiitf sky, 
oN of tentlnies we almost wished 
I hat w- might never die; 

But seasons now have conic and gone. 

And years have rolled a wa.v, 
l ( or time, in his swift march speeds on 
Witli unrelenting sway ; 

A change is stamped on all things now, 

And gone are childhood’s Joys, 

But oVr these days we love to muso, 

When you and I were hoys. 


I lately s‘ood upon the shore 
Of old Muskingum’s stream, 

Where wo once loved, in days agono, 

To wander and to dream ; 

’Tis true tho sun In tracks of red 
Went down the western sky. 

The stars as beautiful and bright. 

Were gleaming still on high; 

As when in boyhood’s days agone 
We shared each other’s |oys; 

But sad and strange had been the change, 
Since you and J. were boys. 

Tho frlands wo loved so fondly then, 
ho shared our scenes of mirth 

W n» rt C nfft r S„ U9 w,th ‘? olr loving smiles, 
Had left tho scones oi earth. 

Ah, yes, the friends of childhood’s years 
Had perished one by one, 

As stars so bright at morning time 
Are banished by the sun; 
hu-schooLnmle* kind, those cherished ones 
N ho shared our childhood’s Joys, 

Had roamed afar from childhood’s heme, 
'Mnco you and I wero boys. 

So sad and strange had been tho ch ngo 
wrn-M oft-times seems lone, 
nut, O, the change Is in ourselves, 
for we have older grown ; 

VVj- vo found• that life hath many cares 
I(» cloud tho youthful br--w, 

Hath wrongs and ills, and sorrows deep 
Jo make the spirit how ; 

? untl , U ‘ ttt lif,i but a dream, 
in at transient are its Joys, 

A »' l° r those sunny days we sitdi 
iv hen you and I were boyi * ’ 

A, is mu llw® found °" r llf ° path lioro 
V,!,? 0 'Krown with flowers, 

\v>7 , s now are tcnmest-w ild, 

We f™ l, ,viV H ' y , 7,°” 0 ,nu showers; 

M« S °t V 8l»r0y f,a?. a »wly b f a '' ,tlfU] 

T 'M,il’t e ii Vltll i n 1110 darksomo Brave 
Must bury human Jovs : > 

sin?, vo 11 ,? blt , u V r trutbs wo ’ ve learned, 
ftlnce you and I were boys. 

In life’s great drama we are called 
, t‘ik« an active part, 

"J,, 1 hrm resolve, with ardor, zeal, 

W ith firm and trusting heart 
Bets nobly meet our duties heie, 
its cares that us surround. 

Bet s buckle well life’s armor on. 

And at our post b. found ; 

Bet s never sigh for bygone years, 

If or childhood’s fleeting Joys, 

I’oi- you and I can ne’er again. 

Ban ne’er again be boys. 

So let us spend our lives on earth. 

I hat when death seals our eves ' 

Our spirits, freed, will llnd a home. 

A mansion in tho skies,— 

^”6 sorrow’s train will enter not. 

Where songs will never cease; 
w hero streams of love are flowing from 
lhe crystal fount of peace : b 

WnriT 0 7, th ®.’ 1 Wl11 bl ' our Homo, 

More lasting too our joys, . 

More happy will our spirits bo 
Ihan wlieu wo both wero boys. 


( Continued f rom Page 28.) 

YANKEE DAVE’S FIRST TRAMP.—NO. 2. 

[concluded.] 

Railroads, what mighty inventions ! With 

what startling velocity they hurry us alon»_. 

over kills, valleys, brooks and rivers, until even 
tho over-charged mind almost feels it lacks the 
power to keep pace with their progress. One 
mile post succeeds another with a rapidity al¬ 
most incredible, and ere ho who travels upon 
them for the first time is aware that one half the 
distance is accomplished, to his pleasing astonish¬ 
ment ho finds himself at the point of his desti¬ 
nation. 

i * * . * * * * * 

The last station on tho Railroad leading from 
Portland to Boston is left behind, the untiring 
steed of iron has given his loud, shrill signal of 
approach, as he is bounding along in sight of the 
lofty spires and high towers of the beautiful city 
of Boston. Another scream from the engine— 
the brakes are drawn—the cars are cheeked to a 
slow pace—again tho whistle sounds, and the 
restless train is brought to a stand, amid tho 
noise of a collected multitude, 
i The hissing of steam—the ringing of bells— 
the gabbling of the great army of hackmen, who 
I a lone can make as much noise and confusion as 
j an ordinary street mob—and the sharp, clear 
voices of tho news boys, crying out at the top 
of their lungs—Evening Post, Times, Trib- 
une, Herald, <fec., creating a whirlpool of ex- 
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citement and confusion not surpassed in the 
great Babylon of America,. (New York.) 

One of the most distinguished passengers 
who arrived on this train, and was now standing- 
in the depot, was our resolute hero, looking 
around him in silent amazement, as if mentally 
debating the question whether the confused pan¬ 
orama stretched out before his bewildered gaze 
was indeed reality, or whether it was the idle fan¬ 
cy of a dream. A ready salute from one of the 
hackmcn, however, enabled him at once to de¬ 
cide in favor of the formerproposition. Not ex¬ 
actly understanding the spokesman, our young 
jour extended his liberal hand with all the po¬ 
liteness of a well bred gentleman, to the anxious 
driver, (who eagerly accepted it) with his famil¬ 
iar “How d’ye dew ? ” 

“ Very well, I thank you, Sir,” was the ready 
response, which was followed by the customary 
solicitation of the gents of that profession— “ I 
have a fine hack, sir, good team right here at 
the stand; won’t you jump in, sir, and ride up to 
some of the hotels—take you to any part of the 
city, sir.” 

“W-a-1 neou, yer Hosting fellers are famous 
clever, sartin; in course I’ll get in and ride up 
with you, since yer have gone to so much trouble 
on my ackeount, and if it’s all the same to you, 
jest put me deoun at some of the fashionable 
hotels; but really, I—I don’t want you should 
put yerself aout too much ou my ackeount, as I 
just as well could ha’ walked.” 

“ 0, not at all, sir, not at all; that is our bus¬ 
iness to accommodate strangers,” said the dri¬ 
ver, perceiving that Mr. Robinson did not com¬ 
prehend the full meaning of those commodious 
institutions. 

This last sentence of the hackman made a 
very favorable impresaionupon the elevated mind 
of our scientific mechanic, and led him into the 
momentary delusion that the Bostonites were 
extremely accommodating to strangers. 

The carriage stopped as directed, in front of 

the-Hotel, considered the most popular 

house of the city; when Mr. David Robinson 
of Vt., alighted, making an easy bow to the dri¬ 
ver for his kindness, and turning on his heel, 
was in the act of tripping off up the steps, when 
his progress was arrested by the driver’s loud 
salutation— 

“ I say, my friend, I'll take 50 cts., if you 
please.” 

“ Eryer speakin to me, gineral ? ” giving- the 
supposed impudent driver an important look. 

“ Yes, sir, I’ll take your fare, if you please,” 
was the polite answer. 

“ The wot ? ” 

“ A half dollar,”—(somewhat louder and a 
little out of patience.) 

“ 0, git aout, now, yer don’t 'spect ye kin 
ketch me on that ere kind of pin kook, do yer ? 
no-sir-ee, now, I’ve hearn uv yer Besting smart- 
era afore; you leant come it no how.” 

Supposing this was enough to silence the 
trickey hackman )as he iupposed him) he turned 
about and quickly ascended the stairs to the of¬ 
fice of the hotel. While standing at the coun¬ 
ter giving his name to be registered, the dis- 
comfitted driver made his appearance, and en¬ 
tered complaint to the clerk to the eflect that 
he had brought said stranger to the hotel in his 
carriage, and that now lie refused to pay his 
fare, upon which the modest clerk told our hero 
very politely that such was the custom, and if 
he rode up in the carriage, he should not hesi¬ 
tate to pay his fare. 

“ G entlemen, ’tain’t the fewshillins wot I look 
at, but the principle of axing a man to get in his 
carriage, and then want to make him pay. I 


did’nt ax him for to ride, but he axed me, nor he 
did’nt say anything about charges. Now, you 
don’t come them games on me, no how.” 

The clerk, supposing his guest to be a little 
“ how come you so,” payed the hackman out of 
the drawer, meaning to make it right in the 
morning at which time he would be sober, j 

The hopeful jour, thinking he had come oft 
victorious, after partaking of a bountiful sup¬ 
per, retired to his allotted room. The night 
passed pleasantly on as the spirit of our hero 
was roaming in dreamlands of imaginary visions 
which brought before his delighted gaze some of 
the big shops in which he soon expected to cut a 
figure that would astonish his fellow craftsmen 
beyond description. He was wandering through 
large halls filled with carriages of every kind and 
style, while the lordly proprietor was following 
him about from place to place, insisting upon 
him to take the foremanship of his entire factory 
at a thousand a year. With his thumbs in the 
arm holes of his vest, assuming the character of 
some iinportrnt personage, he begged leave to de¬ 
cline the honor on account of the trifling com¬ 
pensation, when the anxious proprietor begged 
leave to add 1500 more to his first proposition. 
By this means a permanent arrangement was 
made for one year at §1500. Glorious times, 
thought our sleeping hero, as ho imagined him¬ 
self enveloped in cloth of the finest cut, and boots 
of latest style—stepping about commanding an 
army of his fellow mechauics, at fifteen hundred 
a year. 

There ! that infernal, noisy gong has all of a 
sudden broke the spell, and the disappointed 
foreman awakes to find himself the same ordina¬ 
ry gentleman ho was the evening before. Break¬ 
fast over, bills paid without a word, we find him 
making inquiries for the office of some of the 
big shops. Being directed to the factory of 

Mr.-, lie directed his steps accordingly, 

and in a short time he is in the office of said fac¬ 
tory. Seeing a gentleman standing at a desk 
writing (who was the clerk) lie inquired if that 
was the office where they kept books, as his ex¬ 
perienced father had told him that all large 
shops had offices where they kept books, &c. 
Our jour of course thought it proper, first to be 
sure he was in the right office before making 
further applications, otherwise a Custom House 
affair might be the result. The clerk supposing 
the young mechanic to bo some country youth 
who was desirous of finding a book store, answered 
his question in the negative, and stepped to the 
door to show him the proper house. Somewhat 
encouraged that he was now on the right track, 
he tripped across the street and entered the house 
just pointed out. One glance at the untold 
number of books at once convinced our hero that 
he was indeed in the office of one ’o the big- 
shops where they keep books, therefore furthur 
questions were considered useless, and the more 
important business of applying for a situation 
was immediately taken iu hand. The first 
person he accosted with his usual “How d’ye 
deu,” was a young lad behind the counter, of 
whom he demanded—-“wliar’s the old boss?” 

“ The smallest of the two men standing at the 
desk,” replied the boy. 

Walking up to the gentleman pointed out by 
the young clerk, he threw down his traps by the 
desk, and extending his hand to the proprietor of 
the book concern, lie commenced operations with 
“ How are yer, old boss, yer jest the ’un I want 
to see.” 

The gentleman coming to the very natural 
conclusion that David was somewhat deranged 
or intoxicated, thought it best not to refuse giv¬ 
ing him his hand, as experience and good man¬ 


ners had taught him that the only way to get 
along with a man insane, or drunk, is to appear 
agreeable. Hand in hand, our hero proceeds to 
business— 

• Looking the former mysteriously in the face, 
he continued by way of introduction—“ I say, 
old rusty, I am one o’ the craft, I’ve hearn of 
you menny a time.” 

“ Ah, in,- 

“I know yer jest like a book. Yer boss ’uv 
the biggest consurn in Bosting. We have hearn 
of you down in Vamount, many a time.” 

“ Well, sir, what of that,” answered the mer 
chant, becoming somewhat impatient with the 
unprofitable conversation. 

“Wot ’uv it; 0, git a-o-u-t;” giving the 
man of business a cunning smile, and a hearty 
slap on the shoulder, “ I am bound to do busi 
ness for yer, I’m jest the captain, too, wot kin 
deu it up to yer likin.” 

“ Well, sir, I am sorry to say that I don’t- 

“Yes yer deu, now, sartin. Now Ikinjist 
make anything in the business from a wheelbar¬ 
row to a coach.” 

“ Why, my dear sir, this is no coach factory, 
answered the book seller,” bursting into a fit of 
laughter. 

“ Why, in course it ain’t,” resumed the Yan¬ 
kee jour. “This is the office where yer keep the 
books for the workers, and so on. Now yer han’t 
come none of yer smarters on me, kause I un’stan 
all the hooks and turns round these ere big shops 
jest like aninkstan’.” 

This was (as might be expected,) followed by 
a universal roar of the clerks and proprietor, in 
witnessing so comical a mistake. 

David thinking all not right, was first to speak 
after the laughing hurricane had subsided, and 
inquire what they were ajl larfiin’ at. 

Ou being told that the business of the house 
was to sell books, and that he had just come out 
of the right office across the way, &c., he finally 
settled down into the conclusion that Bosting 
was'a hard place, aud that the main business of 
the people was to fool and swindle strangers. 
He therefore resolved to leave his curse upon the 
town and all the big shops, and to return to his 
home in V ermopt, without even seeing the ob¬ 
ject of his visit. 

Thus ends “The first tramp of Yankee Dave.” 
Should ever he be tempted to make a second 
tour, we will endeavor to give you a timely re¬ 
port of the particulars. Y. W- 


Wiiat a Curious Thing Money is. — It 
gets “tight ” and it “keeps steady”-—it effects 
every thing, and is affected by everything, and 
the more we have the more wo are obliged to j 
spend. Money is a “peculiar institution” by 
itself, and the moment' it becomes plenty, up 
goes the price of everything with a rush, so that 
it makes mighty little difference to any body, ex¬ 
cept the gold diggers, whether the yield of the 
mines be olio tun a year or thousands of tuns. 
Since the discovery of the “yellow stuff’_ in 
California, the amount brought to the United 
States has been enormous; still, rents, and all 
kinds of eating arrangements have gone up sev¬ 
enty-five per cent., and it is, therefore, all gam¬ 
mon to suppose the easy access to comforts and 

the necessaries of life, depend upon the abund¬ 
ance of money. Double the present supply of 
o-old and the price of every article for which 
money is given in exchange would meet with a 
similar increase, so what difference does it make 
to any whether the mountains of Australia and 
California are full of precious metals or not ? 






























EARLY HISTORY OF WHEEL CARRIAGES 


CONTINUED. 

CHATTER III. 

That the use of wheel carriages became common in England as they 
did in France, may be gained amongst others, from Froissart; who, in 
speaking of the return of the English from Scotland, in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward III, tells us of leurs charettes , which were most likely of a simi¬ 
lar form to those above mentioned, though as they were used for purpo¬ 
ses of war, they were without any of the elegant appurtenances that were 
considered appropriate for ladies of high degree. 

The progress of improvement in vehicular locomotion appears to have 
been extremely slow, and as a reason for this we may offer the following 
remarks : First, a perpetually struggling country has little time or means 
of cultivating or encouraging inventive power, and second, the rude and 
unimproved state of the roads, which continued for centuries, make it no 
marvel that a machine nearly alike to the ancient broad wheeled wagon, 
was the only carriage employed by the nobility in early history. 

In France wo find progress in this department was almost equally slow. 
In Le Roman du Roy Mdiad.ua , a manuscript which is supposed to bear 
date towards the middle of the 14th century, in which a representation is 
given of a carriage which had the honor of conveying His Majesty, which 
with all the added charms of poetical imagination has given to it in a 
wheel of architectural design, the body of the carriage has neverthe¬ 
less a most unfortunate likeness to one of the old English vans. As a 
third reason for the backwardness in improvement, we may remark, was 
the strong prejudice which existed against the use of any kind of car¬ 
riage ministering to personal indolence, it was thought derogatory to the 
dignity of men to be seen riding in them. Princes and electors who 
have avowed attendance on the meetings of the State, have excused them¬ 
selves on the plea of the unfitness of their health to hear the fatigue of a 
long journey on horse back. One of the early writers • mentions the en¬ 
trance of Louis the Dauphin into Bruxelles (in 1456) on horseback and 
that he was met at the port by the Duchess Isabella and other ladies of 
the Court on foot. 

One of the most interesitng documents relative to the time, is to be 
found in Roubo’s V Art do Menuisier. It has reference to the intro¬ 
duction of what would seem to us as the first attempt of a carriage sus¬ 
pended upon braces or springs (although one of the ancient historians as- 
senbes this to a much earlier date. In speaking of a carriage brought 
from the King of Hungary as a present to the Queen of Bohemia, (and 
which seemed to excite the wonder and admiration of the good Parisi¬ 
ans,) he describes it as branlent et moult ride. Hence wo infer that 
this extraordinary present to the fair Queen t of Bohemia was a carriage 
suspended upon braces, as branlent is the word which signifies quivering 
or trembling, which was to say that the vehicle swayed to and fro from 
thus being suspended. 

From this time covered carriages began to be used, to a limited extent 
in France. They were forbidden for common use, oven to women as 
tending too much to the promotion of luxury ; and as already stated, only 
those of the highest rank were permitted to use them. 

At all public ceremonies there is no mention made of State coaches, 
but frequently of State horses, and State mules. Even his Holiness the 
Pope rode upon a grey horse; though to indemnify him for the exertion 
his horse was led and Ins stirrups held by Kings and Emperors. Truly 
this man of Heaven must have made a display, which in the eyes of his 
subjects, for surpassed that memorable event of the humble master who 
entered Jerusalem upon the unbridled mule who trod over palms and "nr 
ments of the holy people. 1 

All history seems to favor the idea, that the merit of the invention of 
springs and braces is due to Hungary, and was from thence introduced 
into I ranee about the same period. As wo infer from Stowe, it was in¬ 
troduced into England, and indeed from all historical evidence which 
we have been enabled to collect upon the subject, the down trodden conn- 1 
try of the Hungarians seems to be the land out of which the coach was 
born, though several nations have earnestly contended for the honor of 
fathering the unwieldy child, which has m its turn been fathered to a nu¬ 
merous tribe of now rapidly improving offspring. Benina contends for 
Spain, Seinidi for Italy, the Cyclopedia Francaisc for France, while our 
author Mr. Adams (for England,) puts in a claim founded on the whirli- 
eoto (whirling cot or moving house,), which convoyed the mother of 
Richard II from the terrors of Wat Tyler’s mob. 

What these whirlicots were we have not been able exactly to discover. 
Most probably, however, the first rude attempt at the close carriage of a 
later period. That the common people of England at this time had their 
conveyances, may be inferred from the record of the bearing of Kin" 
Richard’s corpse upon a charictte or litter on wheels, such as was used by 
citizens’ wives, who wore not able or not allowed to keep ordinary litters. 


Anna the wife of this King, granted an annual stipend during the life 
of Robert Westende, purvoiour de nors charlottes. 

There are various interesting and ingenious derivations ascribed to the 
word coach, and some of them are of a most amusing character; such for 
example as that of Menage who says that it is to betaken from the Latin 
vchiculum —a somewhat more probable one of Junius, to carry. Wach- 
ten from the German kutten, to cover. Lye from thcBelgic koetsen, to 
lie along, or as it properly signifies, a coach or chair. Others have en¬ 
deavored to prove its deriviation from the Hungarian-—that it had 
its rise in a village in the Province of Wieselung, formerly called 
Kotsee. 

In Beckman’s History of Invention, an extract is made from Stepha- 
nus Oroderithus, who says, (speaking of the year 1256,) when Archbish¬ 
op received certain intelligence that the Turks had entered Hungary, not 
content with informing the King of this important fact by letter, he im¬ 
mediately got into one of those light carriages of the place they call 
koteze and hastened to his majesty. This evidence, backed by the pre¬ 
sentation carnage before mentioned, to the Queen of Bohemia, is most 
certainly m favor of the Hungarian coach-makers. However, as to the 
exact truth we must leave it to wiser heads to determine, for what with 
the caroche of I ranee, the carroce of Italy, the carri-coche of Spain, and 
coach of .England, the head is somewhat bewildered, and is fain to lake 
refuge m thei simple carruca of old Rome, from which these appellations 
most probably had their rise. After all, it must be a divided honor. The 
caretla, chare,' car charat &c., being the earlier construction, they had 
the carher dermation. Later came the Hungarian Icotcze, the German 
/culsche, &o., and adding both form and name to what you had before, 
produced a mixed vehicle, with a mixed appellation. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ihe horse litter appears to have formed a connecting link between the 
saddle and the coach. When Margaret, daughter of Henry VII, set 
forward for Scotland she rode on a fairy palfrey, but after her was con¬ 
veyed by two footmen, one very rich litter, borne by two fair coursers 
very nobly dressed, in the which litter the said Queen was borne 
through all ^ the principal towns and cities, or otherwise, to her good 
pleasure. • The litter was as we here sec, a vehicle of economy Hall 
the great chronicler of rights, thus describes the conveyance of Anne 
BMhm to her coronation: « Then came the Queen in a fitter of white 
doth ot gold (not covered or bailed,) which was led by two palfreys clad 
m white damask down to the ground (head and all) led by her footmen, 
so she with all her company and the Mayor rode forward to the Temple 
i Jiar wluoh newly painted and repaired, where stood also divers sin K . 
j lug men and children, till she came to Westminster Hall, which was rich¬ 
ly hanged with cloth of Arras and newly glazed; and in the centre of the 
Hall she was taken out of her litter.” Up to the time of Charles I 
the horse litter continued to be used on state occasions, but it gradually 
became employed, exclusively by the rich and aged, at a period when 
coaches were still very rough vehicles. Evelyno, in his day, states 
that he traveled in one with bis sick father in 1640, from Bath to Wat- 
ton, and this, Markland says, is the latest mention of the conveyance 
which lie can find. There is a later mention of it in a bitter attack upon 
the old Republicans in 1680—can we forget that horrid accident when 
Mayor General Skippon came in a horse litter wounded to London. 
When he passed by the brew house near St. John’s st., a develish mastiff 
flew as it at a bear, at one of the horses, and held him so fast that the 
horse grew mad; the soldiers were so amazed that none had the wit to 
shoot the dog; hut the horse litter being borne between two horses, tossed 
the Mayor General like a pup in a blanket. Nothing can be more exact 
than this description of the operations of a horse litter. 

Of the older vehicles that preceded coaches, whether rejoicing in the 
name of chare car, chariot, caroche, or ■whirlicote, we have little here to 
say. Their dignity was not much elevated above that of the common 
wagon, and they were scarcely calculated to move about the streets of Lon- 
i d ° n ! wluc “ ! ' ro described in a paving act of 1589, as very foul, and full 
I ot pits and sloughs, very perilous and annoying, as well for the King’s 
subjects on horseback, as on foot and with carriages. There appears lit¬ 
tle doubt that the coach first appeared about 1564, although the ques¬ 
tion was subsequently raised whether the Devil brought tobacco into Eng¬ 
land in a coach, or else brought a coach in a fog or mist of tobacco, as 
one was considered as idle a luxury as the other. Stowe thus describes 
the introduction of this novelty which was to change the face of the En¬ 
glish society : 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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the name of the one to whom it is presented, 
stamped on the cover in gilt letters. All com¬ 
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at his residence, Columbus, Ohio. 

EXPLANATIONS OP THE DRAFTS. 

Fig’s 28 & 29. 

Sliding Seat Extension Top .—Wo have re- 
' ceived a drawing from each of the following- 
gentlemen, representing with a slight variation 
the same carriage,—Messsrs. J. It. Gates, of 
Ohio, and G-. T. Morrow, of N. J. This being 
the case, both contributors must consider their 
designs illustrated by one set of engravings, 
Fig.’s 28 and 29. The former illustrating the 
appearance of the carriage as a two seated vehi¬ 
cle, and the latter as it appears with the back 
seat shoved forward, and the top attached to the 
dash. In regard to this very popular carriage 
Morrow remarks: 

For Saladee’a Magazine. 

Me. Editor : —Will you permit me to make 
a few remarks through your valuable Magazine, 
in refererce to the enclosed draft for a slide 
seat extension top, simply to illustrate the extent 
of their manufacture. The first carriage of this 
denomination manufactured in these parts was 
by Mr. Rogers, who operated in Brooklyn, (op¬ 
posite New York city;) but the original exhib¬ 
ited a very stiff and clumsy appearance, and that 
portion of the body upon which the seat was 
made to slide, was wholly constructed of wood, 
consequently an imperfection was created, which 
was followed with serious consequences. How¬ 
ever, like everything else, improvement closely 
pursued it, and is now a model of a carriage uni¬ 
versally admired by purchasers desirous of ob¬ 
taining a light and convenient family carriage, 
and still further to show your readers the ex¬ 
tent to which they are manufactured in Newark, 
I would remark that my present employers, 
Messrs. Green & Co., are making more of this 
stylo of carriage than any other. Their sales 
average $100,000 per annum, and nearly one 
half of this immense income is forcible seat work; 
also several other firms in this city are getting up 
quite a number of shese carriages. 


NEW YORK, JUNE, 1855. 


In this draft you will perceive that all the la¬ 
test improvements are introduced, such as pan- 
nel dash, extension top, gipsoy quarter, and 
arched front. This latter is a decided improve¬ 
ment to this carriage on account of turning. The 
side of this body being very shallow it is 
finished with a beautiful vine carving, and 
no mouldings whatever. This top is constructed 
with five bows, permitting the two front ones to 
hook into an eye which is welded on the arm of 
the front seat for its reception, when the seat is 
moved forward. A similar eye is attached to 
the dash by means of wood screws, or welded 
into the handle if there bo any, into which the 
pivot is inserted as shown in Fig. 29. In let¬ 
ting the top down this pivot at the extremity of 
the front bows, are caused to rest in an eye in¬ 
tended for them on the front bow to the main 
seat, and thus thrown back the same as any oth¬ 
er extension. 

In further describing the manner of arranging 
this top, Mr. Gates observes : 

Great care should bo taken to have the eye in 
the dash to be placed in an exact line with that 
on the front scat when it is thrown up, as shown 
in fig. 28, otherwise the top will be on a strain. 
To ascertain the exact locality of this eye at¬ 
tached to the dash, it first becomes necessary to 
measure from the front edge of the back seat (on 
a straight line with the bottom of both seats) to 
the eye at the front seat; suppose.it to be 19 
inches, you will then measure 19 in. from the 
front of the body under the revolving seat for¬ 
ward ; in addition to this see that both the eye 
on the seat and that on the dash are on a hori¬ 
zontal line, and by that means you will correct¬ 
ly ascertain its locality. 

For a further explanation of the construction 
of the body, the reader is referred to the expla¬ 
nation given in the Jan. No. of the Magazine, 
of a slide seat there illustrated. However, it 
would be well to remark, that in a very fine 
carriage of this style, the slide irons should he 
of polished brass or some metal which will require 
no paint, as it imparts a much better appear¬ 
ance to the job, The seat is solid panncl, imi¬ 
tation of stick scat. 


For Salad re's Magatiw.. 

Fig. 80.—Sporting Wagon. 

Mr. Eciitor:- —-Herewith I contribute to 
your Magazine (or more properly speaking) our 
Magazine a draft of a Sporting Wagon which 
we are now building in various different styles, 
but most generally after the fashion represented 
by the draft. Frequently a top is attached to 
the front seat. The side is solid and moulded 
off as shown in the drawing. Should it meet 
your approbation, give it room in your drawing 
department. 

Wheels, No. 3 ; Carriage parts, No. 3. 

Yours, &c., N. M. 


[NUMBER 6 


THE FLEMING CARRIAGE. 
pig. 31. 

The Carriage here illustrated is, with slight 
alterations, original with our worthy brother 
craftsman, Mr. R. J. Fleming, of Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

From the appearance of the late carriages 
manufactured by this gentleman, we should i 
judge that ho devotes a considerable portion of 
liis attention to the getting up of something 
new. I 

While paying him a hasty visit a few weeks 
ago, we particularly noticed the carriage here 
represented, and also a light standing top Flue- 
ton, which seemed to exhibit a great deal of 
original design and style of finish. 

The carriages constructed by Mr. F., after 
this, pattern, are mostly pannel work, which of 
course makes the lightest body. Rut it is also 
applicable to solid sides. The body rests upon 
the hind spring by means of pump-handles, 
which is the continuation of the sill or bottom 
side. At tlio front extremity of the body, the 
side terminates with a scroll, which is neatly 
finished with carving, and projects out from the 
bracket one inch. The door can bo finished 
with a high panel, and the design of the side can 
be carried across it' by tho moulding finish there 
represented. Again, the door can be made 
skeleton, without any panel, save the side where 
it crosses the bottom. It also makes a neat 
carriage without any door whatever, by leaving 
the side in one solid piece, and in place of the 
stick work in tho back quarter insert a plated 
arm, with a scroll turning under at the centre 
pillar. The front seat to this is made moveable. 
Tho engraving will further explain its mode of 
construction. 

Wheels, No. 4 ; Carriage parts, No: 4. 

If Mr. F. will send us a sketch of the Phoeton 
above referred to we shall be pleased to repre¬ 
sent it in our next. 

Fig.’s 32, 33, 34 & 85. 

Dr. McClelland’s Self-Adjusting Spring 

Buggy. _Fig. 32 represents a side view on 

straight springs, which may be of either wood or 
steel. Fig. 83 represenss a bird’s eye view of 
the gearing. Fig. 34 represents a rear elevation 
of tho hind axle. Fig. 35 represents a side view 
on half eliptic springs. Similar letters in tho 
several figures denote like parts. 

The nature of this invention consists in pla- 











































COACII-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


cin S tlio body of the buggy on spring couplings found to our pleasing astonishment that it was la- past, we can also form some conception of what 

additional pairs or sets shall come into action as belled ^aalnngton a Carnage ; « curiosity, we will he fifty years hence. 

I the weight is increased on the body. In combi- thought we, that would no doubt interest our As we were roaming about from post to pillar 
j nation with this the body is fastened forward of readers. Wo therefore made a sketch and will in pursuit of a true history of the curiosity here 
1 its centre to the middle set of springs, and in here illustrate it illustrated ,i,„. .1 ' J ^ ' 

rear of its centre to the outside set. This cau- " " , ' ‘ ’ . ’ °P S were bua % directed to 

ses the body to have a rocking motion, and the ;> ^ r ' Charles Perrie, an old and highly respecta- 

! tendency ot^ the. body to sink. at one poinUs i ijB ||||jja ble father of our fraternity, who was born and 

Pig. 83 shows the manner of constructing the ^ | ; having entered the old"'man’s apartment, 

i gearing. The springs A A and 11 IS are—when ~ |||I||| m j fPr” we immediately introduced our business, by re¬ 
ef wood— 'll niches square where they rest on \ ^ f IS 11 ||i • j j ^^“a^ing that wo had visited the Museum and 

; spring is rounded in an oval form from above infouned by our worthy friend" Mr. W. I) 

| downwards. ^ E E are braces from the hind axle ) .°^ CrS * ka * bu C0U M give us a complete 

I iug from the outside springs to the king bolt. . _. tention to illustrate thi; 1 e^wri'^ ^ our 

is clipped to the springs. The dotted lines '~ T . Join mil, it was very desirable to have its 

represent the bracing power of the bottom of the Washington’s Carriage. history. So saying, we drew forth our sketch 

irndv fvmn tho. nfip.illinV PVOSK holr.ino* r PTii« wifli to slinw liim 1-wvnr _ ii •, -i 


ade a sketch and will in pursuit of a true history of the curiosity here 
illustrated, our steps were finally directed to 
Mr. Charles Perrie, an old and highly respecta- 

S hither of our fraternity, who was horn and 

id in Philadelphia, and is now 80 years of 
Having entered the old man’s apartment, 
mmediately introduced our business, by re- 
ling that wo had visited the Museum and 
there saw Washington’s carriage, and was 
informed by our worthy friend Mr. W. H 
Rogers that ho could givo us a complete 
history of the same, and as it was our in- 

Journal, it was very desirable to have its 
Carriage. I history. So saying, we drew forth our sketch 

to show him how correctly it was executed.— 

^ ji. p.nvrcf.r, i hismi mi. i • 


J. - -“> A. . — II mjiiiiiuiun Viiiu.ij.ii.ux/. ^ v» 07 " r r uni/u uui Divvi/vi* 

body from the peculiar cross bolting. This with . to show him liow correctly it was executed.— 

tlio braces K E and h P, causes the buggy al- _ Header, _ before you is a correct illustra. The peculiar smile that was now nlavimr over his 
ways to track without straining the couplings and tion, (quoting from a popular Journal.) of that ,,« r n wnv „ x* f . 1 J 

yol.UowsfTOfUytotl.o sprbg,. ItaW tlj0 p ” rtj of fc’L wW “ 0 Z, T„T“ ””T, “ 

ett s couplings is by letting the braces I P con- ™ . were about to hear a story not looked for, when 

neet and form an eye for the reception of the 1 IER 0F 0uR Country, — that carriage 1 1C proceeded in his pleasant and easy manner 

king bolt, as shown. The inventors claims 0 f 111 w ' n cli was seen to ride that great and noble about as follows - 

this foim of springs over the common eliptic soldier of the Revolution,—that carriage to “Well t,,,, i . 

springs arc-—it is cheaper in its construction, has which in timoo ...» _ v i ,, , , ' y y° u “o mend, you may have a cor- 

more ease of motion, is less liable to get out of P 8 man y a nobIeman rcct dl ™S carnage in Wood’s Musc- 

repair, has more strength, is more durable (ow- bowcd 1,18 P roud hcad as 14 passed him by,— J 1 " 1 ; but it so happens that that is not Wa,slang¬ 
ing to its elasticity,) is adapted to a variable tbat same carriage which was oft times hailed .? n , S; caina g e ; never was his, and am not sure 

weight upon the body, fthe power of resist,m,,« with cheers and musto it. relief ™ Ulat he. over oven saw it j: though this is mere 


BI i ° mi °° P v 1 oTont, jmrl otmhI WA^nMpmnv, ii, n ^larK, on toixtn, Detween iViarliet and (Jnestnut 

1 W01 k ; l( - expense o c ip ic springs, all sup- J } ' r> ' Sts., Philadelphia, in the year 1790, to the order 

| porting irons for the body (which in this mven- ouned to us _ that a brief history of the same 0 f Samuel Powell. After his death it became 
I turn can be made very light, as it is supported would be an interesting item in connection with the property of his widow, who retained it up to 
I by tlm springs,) the iron on the reach, and most the illustration. To obtain a true sketch of the her death, when it fell into the hands of John 
1 ot the iron tor braces, bolts, &c., and the work • , , ., ,. , , i.r.,,,., ,, 0 

1 upon them is dispensed with, making a direct fmagc was a task easily performed, hut the more ‘ 1 1 ol] > (nephew of Mrs. Powell,) and 
| saving on eacli vehicle of from twenty to thirty lm portant sketch of its history we found was no " o^uci of the same. It costas 

| dollars. In its lightness, ability to sustain rap- very easy item to obtain ; however, after much I very • ^i 0 ’ 00 ' n '* a 

|| id driving over rough roads, this spring stands f u • ' J veiy extiavagant price m those days for a car- 

I unrivalled. 1 ° uplieimg about, and being directed from one of | nage. But as this was an extraordinary fine os- 

further intormotion can be had by letter, ad 


unrivalled. » m i to was an extraordinary line os- 

Further intormotion can be had by letter, ad- thc roluainin g Others to another, we finally sue- tabbs * 11 “ eld ) !t was not considered too much, 
dressed to thc Patentee at Jefferson, Clinton seeded in getting a full and complete history of 1 u J ai 'k, the maker ot this carriage, died of 
Co., Indiana. this carrier rrTnlnti, + W v m yellow fever m 1793. The names of those en- 

_ __ tbis , a7 ‘uige exhibition at Wood s Museum. gaged m the business in Philadelphia in 1790 

firilE Of/flMfr-Wnbrs’ ^VwiY'^rn e Tll ° abovo engiwing will not only prove in-1 were]). Chirk, Alexander Penman, (both Scotch- 
- ^ WCgjjiaRm JIlHgcqillC, teresting because of the noble burthen itia said Ealing, Tho’s 


The above engraving will not only prove in 


i - ■ • - j- luiuutiiimut in • i w 

_ j were J). Chirk, Alexander Penman, (both Scotch- 
j men,) James Simmins, llob’t. Pooling, Tho’s 

i n.wvirt w.n tt.... , v 
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tere,sting because of tho noble burthen it is said wTlw' ,in8 R 1 i ob ’ t - ^ eclin S> Tbo ’ s 

to liivn li ",A +11 .., , uagie, Will. Hunter and James Kerr. 

v i . 10 h .° DO f ° beann S from P Iaco t0 j “’-The last time I saw the carriage once owned 
pace, but it also furnishes when (placed side by I by Washington, was in 1798, when it stood in 
side with tho modern carriage) a striking illus- au °P en , sbed 011 the ground now occupied by the 
tration of the rapid progress this branch A the ^f ,k of , Pe »“nsylvania (in this city.) It was 


I TIwwI ita i • ,v,cd n -i-i 1# ' * w alii mo mouern carrnmc) a strikiim illus- I M Ulline ground now occupied by the 

I >-n n P e , J klng ° fh « ht ha » Nation of the rapid progress this branch ofthe B / nk of Pennsylvania (in this city.) It was 
id don Ins golden face behind the Alleghanios, and mechanic-d j . . .r ( i ,* • .. ° ter wards sold to some man from New Orleans, 

| while tlio bright queen of night in the fulness of eonvi * .■* ' ' i ( lUj U \ HUlce ^ 10 tnuc lts it is supposed took it with him to the latter 
her glory is making her proud ascension toward.' \ T ' 1 llotlo ^ 1 > tlius reminds us of the fact place, hilt for what purpose I know not; there- 


her glory is making her proud ascension to • . 1 . \ ’1\ " 01 h 4,11 ^ thus reminds us of the fact place, hilt for what purpose I know not; there- 

tho summit of the bright blue skv ^ i ’ * 11 . lerc w 110 end to improvements. This to ?° lf ^ at , ^nuago is in preservation, it is some- 

( v i i ‘ ^ ’ ‘ ^ ‘ ling her carriage in its dav was palled M Tnnuf « , where m the south, 

colt and welcome raya; upon every object which chine - both as rZZZ ? 1 ma - “ Notwithstanding this carriage is being ex- 

raiscs up out of the Quaker City, wo a ve sea- and i,l dn l,t't ^ f b 7 and eonvemcnce, lubited at the Museum as a relic of Washington, 

ted in our alloted room at thc Merchants, record- 1 1 , i JU Jt lt ' uiauu tacturer was ready to con- and has been illustrated in a very popular picto- 

I i„o- tho scenes of the day just closed. 1^-° 1 had arrivcd at a sta udard of per- rial of our country as such, you may inform your 

. .. fection in the art that could never ho sunvi««ml lead ers that it is all a wilful mistake. Washing- 

At an early hour this morning wo visited This carriage, in his opinion Wi,.,,, f 1 ton’s carriage was imported from England the 

Wood's Museum, a place full of rare novelty and of excellence hevoml i-.i ; i - - Ul - '■> a point same year that Rowell’s was built, and the only 

I . .. , iiii - coi/euoo Dcyonu winch it never could pass, difference existing between tho earri-m-pq wis in 

curiosity, and as we passed slowly along, view- Rut when we turn around us, and look upon tho t,lc construction “of tho bodies? Th! body to 
mg every thing around us which seemed to pos- carriage as it now is, and then go back a half W^Hgton.s carriage did not flare out back and 
sess the least interest, our attention was suddenly century and behold it -is it then ‘ front as that of Powell’s, neither was the side 

- d “” J - *»2 ESiX ifr'**’ 

sightly carnage, which occupied one corner of vaneement our fraternity has made in that short We confess we were somewhat surprised upon 

^ the apartment. Cpon comiagup to the same we period. And if we may judge thc future by tho receiving this unexpected history of our illus- 
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tration, and were almost ready to exclaim, is it 
possible? and wliicli was only suppressed by the 
sudden reflection that we are living in an ao-o 
when Barnumism is a cherished doctrine, and 
therefore we ceased to wonder at this imposition 
upon the lovers of curiosity. In all probability 
this aged gentleman will furnish us with a cor¬ 
rect drawing ol the carriage imported to this 
country for Washington, which we will illustrate 
the usual size (I in. to the foot.) Bidding adieu 
to our old friend with many thanks for his kind¬ 
ness, we next find ourself in 

Dunlap’s Carriage Factory. —Mr. Wm. 
Dunlap, the proprietor of this mammoth concern 
is classed among the most extensive manufactu¬ 
rers of this country,and from all appearances we 
presume that his facilities are rarely surpassed. 
His reputation is extended far and wide through¬ 
out the southern States, to which markets he 
ships a great number of vehicles. His factories 
are well arranged, and we are sorry that avo can¬ 
not now give an engraving of the same. How¬ 
ever, from the following dimensions of the build¬ 
ings, the reader will be able to form some idea 
as to its extent. Lot fronting on Fifth street 
1GI feet; on York Avenue 161; on Buttonwood 
st. 46, and South st. 95 ft., the whole of which 
is covered by the buildings which constitute the 
main factory and ware rooms. The main build¬ 
ing on this lot is a new five story brick, in 
which are the repositories for the finished work, 
&c. A square or two from ihis he has still an¬ 
other building 34 by 50; four stories high, in 
which about 70 hands are employed in the dif¬ 
ferent branches of the trade. Taking leave of 
this brother craftsman, we shaped our course for 
Wm. D. Rogers’. —There are few persons 
among the great multitude which constitute the 
carriage consuming public, who are not familiar 
with this name. The popularity of this gentle¬ 
man as a scientific coach-maker, and a thorough 
going business man, is extended far and wide 
throughout the Union, and from this fact ho is 
generally supposed among a portion of the craft 
south and west to be a man of many years, and 
through this mistaken idea he has received by 
many the appellation of “ Old Billy Rogers.” 
Before our first introduction to Mr. R., wo too 
had set him up in our imagination as a father 
in the craft, and of course the first opportunity 
which presented itself we were determined to 
make the acquaintance of the old gentleman. 
Accordingly two years ago, as we were passing 
through the Quaker City wc called to see the 
man and his new factory, of which latter we had 
heard great accounts. On entering the large 
building we inquired of the gentlemanly clerk 
for the proprietor, who replied that Mr. 11. was 
somewhere about the factory, and would soon re¬ 
turn to the office. Presently a man made his 
appearance who we took to be a spry young jour, 
from the fact that he had his coat off, sleeves 
rolled up, apparently only about twenty-eight o.i 
thirty years of age, and looked very much like 


one who was ready to pitch into anything in tlio 
way of work or business. As he entered the 
otlico the clerk turned from his task and in¬ 
formed us that this was Mr. Rogers With our 
fixed idea of old Billy wc very naturally conclu¬ 
ded that the little man before us was only a chip 
of the old block, and therefore very politely in¬ 
formed him that it was the old gentleman we 
wished to sec, upon which we were assured that 
the identical Billy was before us, and ready with 
the greatest of pleasure to conduct us through 
the factory, and show us what ho was doing, &c. 
We relate this little anecdote of our introduc¬ 
tion to Mr. Rogers for the benefit of those of our 
readers who are laboring under the same mista¬ 
ken idea as ourself, that they may henceforth 
know the man as lie is. Mr. Rogers com¬ 
menced businessln Philadelphia in 1847, and as 
the fruits of his close application and unceasing 
industry, he was enabled in the fall of 1853 to 
erect a factory which is now the model shop of 
this country—-not the largest, but we believe it is 
universally acknowledged to be the best arranged 
factory for coach-making in the United States, 
and to give the reader a faint idea of its appear¬ 
ance we give below an illustration of the exterior 
view from a distance which will also serve to il¬ 
lustrate the extent to which Mr. R. is engaged 
in manufacturing. 



Rogers’ Coach Factory. 

The lot on which this beautiful structure is 
erected, is 172 feet by 137. The main building 
in view is 40 feet wide, and runs back the full 
length of the lot 172 feet, and four stories high. 
To the right in the engraving are soon lumber 
sheds, jobbing shops, &c. At the present time 
100 men find employment in this factory. 

Mr. Rogers has promised us a sketch of alight 
Phooton of which he is the designer. This in all 
probability we will illustrate in our next. He is 
also the originator of a most beautful light Rock- 
away and City Calash, both of which avo intend 
to illustrate in the Magazine. The illustration 
of these carriages will speak more in behalf of 


the abilities of Mr. Rogers as a practical coach- 
maker, than a pen and ink description would be 
susceptible of doing. We Avill therefore stand 
back and let them speak in our stead. The af¬ 
ternoon being far spent, Ave hastened to make a 
call at the Repository of that popular coach-ma¬ 
ker of Philadelphia, 

Geo. W. Watson.—T he notoriety of this 
Avortliy brother in the craft is not only extended 
throughout every State of the Union, but it also 
reaches across the Atlantic, where his name is 
deservingly recorded as the individual ayIio 
received the first modal on light carriages at the 
World’s Exhibition in London in 1850. It is 
therefore useless that we here pause to speak of 
his practical abilities in the art, as that is al¬ 
ready more familiarly established than avo could 
at this time describe, and as Ave shall hereafter 
represent some of his styles of work, avc will pass 
on to state briefly the extent of his business a 
the present time, &c. Mr. Watson Ave think, 
served his apprenticeship with Mr. Tho's Ogle 
(Avhose name is among the first coach makers in 
Philadelphia,) and in 1-828 he landed his little 
bark upon the tide of business on his own res¬ 
ponsibility. He steered successfully ever after, 
and iioav stands among the most extensive man¬ 
ufacturers in America, as the folloAving statistic¬ 
al facts Avill show : 

No. of hands employ¬ 
ed, - - - 200 

No. of Carriages 
turned out in 
1854 - - - 400 
Amount of Job¬ 
bing done in 
1854 - - 822,000 
Amount of Wa¬ 
ges paid bands 
in 1854 - 870,000 
These statements 
being taken from Mr. 
W’s books, we can as¬ 
sure our readers they 
are not magnified 
sketches. 

As another mark of 
the widely extended 
reputation of this fac-„ 
tory, avc may observe 
that scarcely a carriage in process of construction 
is unordered. His factories are situated on the 
outskirts of the city, which having been erected 
piece by piece as he progressed, are remarkably 
well arranged, and each apartment is conducted 
in a manner that will leave a favorable impres¬ 
sion upon the mind of every individual Avho may 
chance to pass through them. Ihe repository is 
situated on Chestnut st., above 1 avcII t.li, and is 
in the fullest sense of the term a splendid estab¬ 
lishment. We shall long remember the happy 
and agreeable manner in which Ave Avere enter¬ 
tained Avhilo in the company of Mr. Watson this 
afternoon. 

Surprising ! how time steals aAvay ! it is uoav a 
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V y to hour, and wo arc aroused from our hap- 

u ; r POrter ' Wh0 >*»* come to info™ 

that the coach is waiting at the door to con 
ve y us to the ears. Wo drop our pen-1 ^7 
7 hat “ly descend to the 

L e off W for W l V U t0 ° UrWOrtlly landl °wl, and 
ar^oft tor Washington « before the break of 

In eke Patent Omc*.--Havb g arrived 
at Washington, and finding that we had but! 
cw horns to tarry, we immediately repaired to 
that noted temple of invention the Patent Office 
^ ^tghtna^y ^ 

6 1 . “ most agreeably. No mechanic can, 

go mthin the walls of this great museum of the 
mechanical arts, and behold the almost countless 
varieties of inventions, without feeling that it is 
good for him to be there; for here is spread out 

hptnVA hit) f*nr»A a ..._ i n • , -i o, , 
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our first issue you will remember a notice we' 
ten made in regard to the contention between 

the t V T S Mld G ' Hausknecllt > as which was 
thclegdowner or patentee of said invention, 

matter 77 ^ P romiaed *> investigate the 
utter and endeavor to set it right in this No. 

it 11 1 !-V 1U f° n “ S ° ing t0 bo investigated 

m all probability before the proper courts and 
will be. discussed on either side through the 

Magazine, we decline expressing anv A- 

to Which is the legal patentee, but shall leavTtho 
reader to hear both sides and then form his own 

conclusions accordingly. ° W1 


and Nicies not therein 

pleto than in fuU “ nd com 

eulate about tl • pn ' ,Vlous fonn > a « we now eir- 

om- present patrons ’iCZeZ 7* ° f 

articles on this subject Ifo u “ Seen ° Ur 
all such, and thosc J o f urrc ° a r d £ ff 0 *” 

ten us for .. adcib who have writ- 

en foi information in this branch of the car 

t their 6 su bmit the following 

to then careful consideration. 

However, before proceeding to enter into any 

lGSTMP.fvnrv +v*« ... , J 


bo model above referred to has a socket joint tion 17 7 ^ ^ «*> and compost 

. potion roller employed i„ the construction painter 0m P lo y ed V the coach 

thee 0Uph „ which wc have never seen a,. Lu7: ° ^ abrief description of tin 


Vof , . —acre is spread out sold as Everett’s. But W ;. , 

| before Ins gaze a most faithful of fto lmbolled « Gustav. II , ”, "™ U 

jl present age, and which ouablcs him „ Couuliuu. wtl ,. ''?** * 


- - picture or the 

present age, and which enables him to compre¬ 
hend how mighty is the inventive genius of 
oung menca As he passes along, throwing 
a bewildered glance upon every thing around 
uu, he cannot but be impressed with the same 
eeling which prompted one of old to exclaim 
• behold, what manner of stone and buildings are 
t mrefor indeed it is a magnificent structure 

and one that does honor to the seat of govern 
ment. 

Having wandered for a short time to and fro 

amid the interesting scenes of the place, we are 
linn 11 v .. ,.x ^ 


olthe coupling, which we have never een a p 
phed to any of those couplings known and Z 
SSS. 1 "^ ^7-- another model 


n —*u.wiuivjuiu s Garnajre 

Coupling, patented Jan. 13th, 1852,” which 

oui-^FoN No^ 0 idCQ t ical 00uplin g ifiustrated in 

Haussknecht contends that as they (the Ever¬ 
etts) claim a friction roller and socket joint in 

ien couphng, they have no right to deviate 
a 1C1 ? A’ & ° v &0 - Tho Everett’s on the other 


band offer to prove that they do not claim the 7'^ s ;l uare , and sufficiently heavy to enable il 


took nr i„ 1 ..description of the 

| with directions fo^ thT^^ 

I use. selection and proper 

painting.—no. 

necmar " in <*«* pm* 

tance, is the paint m • t d ot lu T or > 
emnlovc 1' ■ S riu d-stone and mullor- 

nno, r 8 r g C0l0rs - Tho grind-stone 
UP ° U Whlch the Pai»t is ground, and now in 
ommonuso, is a horizontal slab, about twenty 

niches square, and sufficiently heavy to enable it 
to remain fivori s* . • 


•, . w nob cnuin the 

mt. :tV 0mt T d fricti ° n roller iu rimir letters 
patent but S imply say that they use the same, 

, Wc do llopo Ibe matter will be speedilv 

~ ^.uhmesnng scenes of the place, we are| Settled > fo r as it now rests all parties 7 , --T wl “ meonvemence or great < 

finally brought to a stand in front of a large glass are at a loss to know what course to P^e, the ordinary white marble may be use 

case whose contents would seem peculiarly in-various cities, to „ur tZZle S™" f'T be taken that the stone 

terestino; toevervcono.E-mnlr^ wrV.- .n .. , . vled^c, this same hard and oi a close ernin nnrl 


—- jjwuiiany in- 

terestmg to every coach-maker who might chance 
ti pass it by. Header, let us pause a moment 
and take a peep through the glass at the great 
multitude of models which represent all the hum- 
bugs and tho/ew improvements ever offered to 
the coach-making public. But as the evemn- 
shades are fast approaching, time is only left us 
to notice those things which seem to us of most 
importance, leaving the minor items for anoth¬ 
er time. The first thing which naturally attracts 
our attention, is that model of a long coupled 

buggy with wood springs, and which seems to lie 

‘ L J uuui '^i u l umer moaeis ot 

something new, and the thought now suggests which we would be pleased to speak, but neither 
itselt that perhaps Hubbard has been making rime nor space will permit. Therefore at some 


i • . —" TT iUUUUl lao- 

onmg. The best material for this stone is spot¬ 
ted marble or granite, hut when that cannot be 
procured without inconvenience or great ex¬ 
pense, the ordinary white marble may be used • 

...1. i ii.-, 


I» various cities * on7k “ ,*ould be Ut«a that tho stou, 

coupling was sold b, tbo I’olL T n“* " d » . 

t» on, coach T? •»'» «• p« of tl 

uecht’a agents to another factory for ri 01H Shthhd upon tt, and thus preventtl 

to J duouiu xactoiy for the same Slone from beincDronerlv , 

»»),; “St? bc T” tL “ fl, j f” w “»‘ i A A “u 

and therefore the question lias arisen in differen t 
parts of the Union “who is right?” and is a 
question that must be decided before the craft 
will feci at liberty to purchase the right from 
either party, hence the necessity of a speedy de¬ 
cision. 


There are quite a number of other models of 

In’nl, . Ill 


... j - r j liutKino; 

. . OI a -- j. uoi onn u cio DU 111 u 

some improvements in his original wood spring; future time we shall have occasion again to call 

°ur readers around the model case in the Patent 

l\(X- 


x - - A H UUU OJlllHiJi j 

hut no; putting our lace a little closer to the 
glass wo perceive (strange as it may seem) that 
the wonderful discoveries of the said gentleman 
are not at all connected, but is something entire¬ 
ly different, as the card upon it bears the follow 
ing inscription ” 1 a VT T ” ” .. 


Office. 


COACH PAINTING. 


u I a* *it I ur J, (, ,T‘:yi rlNTRODUOTION.l . 7,"““"“ 

I mg . J. o. McLdland s feelt Ad- a- , - An excellent sunstitute lor tno 

. . , , , , bmee the first appearance of our mnntlifo . o 

justing Spring Coupling, patented August 8th, j journal> scarce]y a dayhascomo and Tf common pamts, is the mill now extensive) 

1854, and for the purpose of keeping our read- j outtho receipt of some comraUnicatioa • ,. ' usc m co / ch sho P s . which is put in motior 

ers posted on all new inventions pertaining to the j the writer cxpresses his anxiet of 8eein “ ' tW ° C ° g whe< 7 ° U ° ^ 

I trade > wc llavo lnadc a « kotch and rihistrated the: riog of artiole „ from our Tum on u- ..J ‘ ’ tal and tho otlier perpendicular w. 


ers posted on all new inventions pertumiu^ ™ W io i „„ 

1 c ’ I thG writer expresses ms anxmiy ot seeing a so- 

trade, we have made a sketch and illustrated the j ■ „ ,, . ,. ° 

’ ! nes ot articles from our pen on this subject pub 

same in this No., an explanation of which will j lished iu the Magazine 
he found under the proper head. 

We shall next call tho attention of tho reader 
to that little model of a buggy labelled “Evcr- 
! ett's Coupling, patented Dec. I7th, 1850.” In 


A large piece of slate is sometime 
used for this stone. This however is very in 
proper, except the colors arc of quite a comma 
ascription, and the painting requires no nicet; 
Hie rnuller is a pebble-stone, in the shape of a 
egg, with the largest end out off and ground pc: 
foctly smooth; it is generally to bo purchased ; 
tho color shops ready made. The greater ii 
size, (it the dimensions arc not so large as 1 
make it difficult lor the workmen, with moderal 
exertion, to keep it in continual motion,) tl: 
better. The usual size is from three to four ii 
ches in diameter at tho flat end, and about si 
inches high. In choosing it the principal pom 
to be observed are that the surface is perfect! 
smooth and the edges well rounded up. 

An excellent substitute for the grinding of a 


In complying with this urgent request, we 
shall commence in this No. to republish our ob¬ 
servations under this head, as they appeared in 
the Coach-Makers’ Guide., 1854, adding, how- 


running hori 

v v -- ,/itli crank n 

ving in the same position of the latter nientic 
wheel. But as in this process of grinding t 
is more or less waste of paint, it is not well a 
tod to grinding costly colors, though it is a p 
saving of labor, as the heaviest portion of i 
used in coach painting is of ordinary kinds, 
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advisable for each shop doing a tolerable business 
to be in possession of both the mill and the 
stone, and thus by one you will save time and 
the other paint. Another objection to the ordi¬ 
nary mill for grinding fine colors is that it is al¬ 
most impossible to keep it perfectly clean, so 
that it has a tendency to cloud every bright col¬ 
or which is run through it. 

We now pass on to speak of the kind of brushes 
necessary to the execution of this class of paint¬ 
ing. In no particular ought the painter (who 
wishes to insure superiority in the execution of 
his work) to be more circumspect than in the 
choice of his brushes and pencils. Brushes used 
in this department of painting are either round 
or flat, and are of various sizes; the round ones 
vary from a quarter of an inch to one inch and a 
half in diameter ; for some purposes they even 
exceed this latter size. The larger ones are 
adopted for laying on the first coat of paint or 
priming, also for painting over large surfaces, 
which require considerable quantities of color. 
The smaller brushes are used for parts to which, 
from their size or situation, the larger ones can¬ 
not be applied. Brushes of a flat form are usu¬ 
ally called varnish hrushesj being chiefly used for 
that purpose, the round brush not being at all 
adapted, in shape. For applying color on a round 
or flat surface, we think the flat brush should in 
all cases be made use of instead of the round 
one. 

A correspondent of the Mechanics’ Magazine, 
(vol. 1, page 277,) makes an objection to the use 
of round brushes, which must be admitted to 
have great weight upon the subject. “ Being 
made round,” ho says, “ they are by no means 
well adapted in that shape for laying colors on a 
flat surface; the consequence is, that painters, 
invariably use these brushes but one way for the 
purpose of wearing them flat, which goes to prove 
the necesrity of an alteration in their general 
shape. 

Then we would advise the coach painter, 
when making a selection of brushes, to choose 
only those that arc of flat or oval shape. All 
brushes used for the application of color upon 
the running part of the carriage, arc invariably 
made of hog’s bristles; the same kind of brush 
is also used for certain kinds of paint on the 
body, viz : priming, (which is white lead and 
lampblack) and filling, (by some painters im¬ 
properly called rough stuff.) But after the 
body has been cut down ready for the color m 
which you intend to finish it, a camel-hair blend¬ 
er should, in all cases, be used for applying the 
oolor. First, all painters must have observed 
that no fine color can be properly applied to a 
smooth surface with a bristle brush, as it has a 
tendency to cut through the paint and leave the 
work streaked, and when dry appears rough, and 
shows the impression of the bristles the brush 
has made in the paint when applying it. This 
difficulty is very easily obviated by the use of 
the camel-hair blenders. This being a tool 


which many of our readers may not compre¬ 
hend by the name it bears, we will describe it in 
the following manner: The blender here spoken 
of is a brush made of camel’s hair, and invariably 
flat, varying in size from one inch by one quarter, 
to two by one half inch; Some, however, are 
still smaller and others larger, but thsse arc the 
sizes adapted to coach painting. The hairs to 
these blenders are fastened and secured by means 
of a tin case the shape and size above described, 
and can be obtained at almost any drug store and 
color shop. After using the blender it should 
be laid in a flat pan, containing a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of raw linseed oil to cover the hair; then 
before it is again dipped into the colo.x you in¬ 
tend using, it is cleansed by pouring a small 
portion of turpentine on the hair, and drawing 
it a few times across the blunt edge of a palette 
knife, it will be sufficiently clean for use; in or¬ 
der to save the contents of the brush after the 
turpentine has been poured on, hold the pallettc 
knife over the vessel containing the lead prim¬ 
ing, as it can do this paint no damage, and thus 
bo saving that which otherwise would be a 
loss. 

In making your selection of bristle brushes, 
observe, in the first place, that the hairs are 
strong; and next, that they are close together 
and bound fast with the threads that bind them 
round in the stock. If the hairs are weak the 
paint will never lie in a good body; and if they 
arc not close together they will spread and di¬ 
vide unequally when used, and consequently can¬ 
not work well. Pencils differ materially from 
brushes, in the smallness of their size and in be¬ 
ing manufactured of much finer and softer hair. 
In some cases the hair of the marten, or of chil¬ 
dren, and even swan’s-down, are used lor them, 
but these materials are generally confined to pen¬ 
cils intended for artists. The coach painter, 
however, is rarely engaged in work ol so deli¬ 
cate a nature as to require them. The pencils 
now in use among this class ol painters are made 
of camel’s hair, almost universally, varying in 
size from the sixteenth of an inch to a quarter. 

In selecting them a very simple trial will prove 
whether they are fit for your purpose, you have 
only to put them into your mouth, and after wet¬ 
ting them a little and draw them out between 
your tongue and upper lip, and if they present a 
sharp point, and the hairs come out full next to 
the case and without separating, the pencils are 
good; if the hairs are of a ragged appearance, or 
separated at the point, they cannot be depended 
upon. 

To steady the hand while using the pencil in 
ornamenting, painters generally use what they 
call a moll stick. This is made of a straight 
piece of wood with a knob at one end of it, re¬ 
sembling a printer’s puff, but smaller, composed 
of some soft substance inclosed in leather. This 
end is rested lightly on the work, and the other 
end being held in the left hand, will render the 
stick a support to the right. 


The palette knife is commonly obtained in all [JJ 
drug stores. This instrument is generally made 1 
of steel, which ought to be highly tempered, I 
extremely thin and perfectly flexible. 

There are other articles which may bo desira- j 
ble, or even indispensable, for the painter to have | 
among his apparatus, but which do not require j 
any description of their nature or use, or any di- | 
rections for their selection, such as putty, putty- g 
knife, dusting-brush and cloths, pots and pans I 
of different sizes for paints, a large pestle and | 
mortar, &c., &c. 
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ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. N., of N. Y.—You are wrongly Informed, as no Enameled 1 
Leather Is being sold in Philadelphia for the price you mention. J 
Wo have nevor heard of Ward’s Loather being sold for less than I 
1-i cts. 

C. II. T., of Ala.—Your communicaiion comes t >o late for in- 11 
sertlon in this No., and as the desired object could not be attained ft] 
by its appearance in ibo next, wo return it. 

O. II., of S. 0.—Your designs for the arch buggy body Is re- rj 
cclved, and with slight alterations it shall appear soon. 

T. I)., of Tenn.—Your drawing of the Prince Albert Coach is too B 
ancient to be admitted as a fashion plate. The two buggies aro j 
good designs, and shall receive tho notice they so richly merit, j 
The various suggestions you offer shall not be forgotten. 

P. P., of N. Y.—In preparing putty for bodies, uso less linseed 
oil and employ larger portions of drying substances, and it wl I 
not swell and shrink when tho Job is completed, as before. 

A. J. S., of 0. W.—Send us a specimen of your drawing, and we I 
will bo better able t<r answer your inquiry. You seem not to have I 
understood the import of our letter. I 

T. L., of Ohio.—Venett’s varnishes of N. Y-, ore becoming very & 
popular among tho craft, and so far as wo have the means of knoM I 
ing, render entire satisfaction. Whether this Varnish costs more I 
than that you refe rto we cannot say. 

C. W. S„ of Pa.—You should hold your po»V till you are certain ft 
all is right,—then let him went. Wo think you aro unnecessarily | 
alarmed. There are several John .Smiths you know. 

E. A. E., of Me.—We have no acquaintance with tho firm you g 
speak of in New Haven, Conn., therefore we cannot tadvise you g 
neither one way or the other. A letter addressed to j i. • A 

nings of that city might bo satfsfactoriiy answered. 

W. W. W., of N. Y.—We have never seen the kind of axle you g 
spaek of, hut we are quite sure they are not manufactured in N ew- I 
ark. No matter what you bought them for. $ 

0. & 0. M„ of Ind.—Tho kind of springs you refer to can bo had j 
at Wm. Wright A Co.’s factory, Newark, N. J. 1’rico, Ac., you can i 
ascertain by dropping them a line. Your favor is dulv appreciated. I 
Pleaso send us drawings of your three perch buggy. 

G. W. T. & Co., of Conn.—Wo were not in Boston at the time you ^ 
speak of, consequently S. 8. T. could not havo made the aivange- V 
luent with us which ho lias informed you of. It might have been I 
one of our traveling agents; if so, all right. 

M. .T. L., of Sacramento, Cal—Your very welcome commuuica- J 
lion is received, and shall appear soon. Wo shall be most happy i 
to have you correspond wHk us regularly, as our leaders 'Kill be jj 
none the less gratified in hearing from the golden regions, and the | 
progress of tho cruft In that scclion of tho country. 

J. P. fl. of Ohio.—No Camel hair blender is intended for apply- ft 
ing varnish to bodies, (.lowing coat) - with 'hta Implimm Iit Is I 
1* Impossible to spread the varnish sufficiently. A ground bristle I 
liruHlh of medium size, anP of a flat or oval shape, Is the kind of I 

brush vou should use for such work. I 

some painters keep their brushes in oil; others in water; and I 
some again In spirits of turpentine. We prefer water for the I 
nreservntton of brushes of all kinds, (blenders excepted, lor which | 
oil is best. Howcuer, care slioul be taken that the brusl.es do g 
not sit In tho water so deep as to pernittil to cover thecord with ^ 
which they aro bound to the stock, os that would have a tend- 
ency to losen them. 

--- 

JS@“A Coach in our next Number. 
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and tlie amount thus over paid shall be placed 
to your credit for the nest vol., or returned, as 
you may direct. We hope this will prove satis¬ 
factory. 

FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS. 

. ” . * ' I In addition to the present attraction of our 

md is applicable to every description of carnage. r , ,, . „ 

, “ ,. , . . . ° ’ Journal, we would especially call the attention of 

md so far as wo are capable of judging, wo pro- ^ ,, 

. . , . , . ” 7 . . I our readers to the advertising department. Hor- 

uounco it the best improvement in this branch _ , ,, , 

„ . . v . . . , ,, ... ace Greeley, that noted editor of the N. Y. Tri- 

of the carriage ever introduced to the public. , .. . , 

.,,, n , , , , . f , bune, some time since very wisely remarked, 

These gentlemen have erected extensive facto- , ; , . „ J ’ 

i •„ , that in order to become familiar with the spirit 

nes and will soon be ready to furnish the craft „ , . . , , * 

... ■ , ■ , . , . , ., . lot the age, is, to read the business advertisements 

with a snrmnr which cannot but meet their an- . . 


Sprout's Combined Carriage Spring and 
Coupling, Sprout, Bv/rrows & Co., Manufactu- 
ers, Jlughsville, Pa. —We have just received 
roni the above gentlemen, various illustrations 
if their new spring and coupling for carriages. 
L’he arrangement of this spring is very simple, 


with a spring which cannot but meet their ap¬ 
probation. In our next wo shall have the pleas¬ 
ure of representing this improvement, when fur¬ 
ther particulars will be given. 

-- 

fS3F"W c especially direct the attention of our 
| Canadian readers to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Pratt & Lctchworth, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


of the day. And so we would say to the read 
ers of the Magazine. If you wish to see the 
spirit of coach-making, notice carefully our ad¬ 
vertising department, as it appears in this No. 
Its contents are really valuable to every proprie¬ 
tor, as it at once introduces him to all the pop¬ 
ular houses in the Union, which furnish the va- 
Those gentlemen are extensively engaged in im- j rious kinds of materials used in the construction 
porting every description of coach hardware and j of carriages, and where such stocks can be pur- 
trimmings, which they offer to the craft on the j chased to the best advantage, and it will also 
most reasonable terms. j prove an interesting item to the general reader, 

XtSF’Coach makers visiting Pittsburgh, Pa., i !* S ^_P rcson * s a vivid pictuio of the times, and 


Buggy from Roberts & Curtis, which is decided¬ 
ly the neatest buggy of that denomination wo 
have seen for many a day. A hearse and vari¬ 
ous other vehicles are being exhibited. 


for the purpose of purchasing stock will no doubt 
| find it to their advantage to call and examine 
the extensive assortment of hardware and car¬ 
riage trimmings, kept at the house of Iliram A. 
Pryor, No. 137, Woodjstreet. It will be seen 
by referring to his advertisement, that he is de- 


is a faithful representation of the ’rapid progress 
of that branch of the mechanic arts yet in its in¬ 
fancy, but destined to become a mighty business - 
and in short it embodies a vast amount of infor- 
i mation. 


Gibson House, Walnut Street, Cincin- 


termined to furnish the craft with stock at as low nati, 0.—A. Wetherbee, Proprietor — 
a figure as the same can lie bought in any market j Wo are aware that there are a’ great ,number of 
west of the mountains. I lie reader will also , our readers who frequently visit tho Queen City 


observe that this house has an established cash 
price on all goods sold, and should the purchaser 
desire time, he is charged a reasonable percent¬ 
age for tho same. We much admire this system 
of doing business. 


Wanted. - —-Messrs. Chapin and Graham, 

| (coach makers of Mishawaka, St. Joseph co., Ia.) 
requests us to state that they arc in want of a 
good carriage painter, to whom good wages and 
a permanent situation will be given by applying 
immediately. 


NOTICE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

It is with no ordinary degree of satisfaction 
that wo state, (and doubtless our worthy patrons 
will rejoice to hear it,) that the success of the 
Magazine has gone far beyond oven our most 
flattering - expectations, and consequently we 
have twice boon compelled to enlarge our month¬ 
ly edition, and with this No. wc expect to reach 
over twelve thousand readers throughout tho 
United States and Canada. 

In consequence of this unexpected rush, there 
are quite a number of our late subscribers who do 
not now receive the February and March No. s. 
To such wo would say, that should the demand 
for tho back No.’s continue for a short time to 
come as it has done, we will be justified again to 
reprint and forward them. However, should wo 

|p fail to do so, you shall pay only for what you get, 

Vi 


either for business or pleasure, and of course they 
are desirous of stopping at a house where they 
may feel perfectly at home, receive proper atten¬ 
tion, and a reasonable bill. To all such wc most 
earnestly recommend the Gibson House. You 
will find Mr. W. its worthy proprietor (what we 
would term, familiarly speaking,) a most clover 
and accomodating little fellow. Call and sco 
him 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 

Being in Cincinnati a few day ago, we called 
upon our old and much esteemed friend and 
brother chip, Mr. J. W. Gosling, who reminded 
us of tho fact, that the above institution was 
open, arid that no doubt a great treat was in 
store for us if wo would but visit the place. Not¬ 
withstanding we were in a great hurry ( as wo 
always are,) wo managed to spend an hour here 
very pleasantly. It is really an interesting 
place, and no person visiting the city should 
leave it without seeing this exhibition of the 
mechanical arts. 

The productions of our own craft on exhibi¬ 
tion are very limited, but what few carriages 
there are, will at once convince any practical car¬ 
riage-maker that the craft in Cincinnati keep 
close pace with tho best manufacturers in the 
United States. The City Calash from J. W. 
Gosling’s is a most splendid affair; also a hickory 


J3®“ The French Rule continued in our next. 

EVERETT’S PATENT. COUPLING. 

Since a discussion is commenced in this No. 
of the Magazine, relative to the disputed claims 
of the Messrs. Everetts to the right of tho 
above coupling, wo deem it proper to ac¬ 
quaint our readers with tho commencement of 
the affair, so far as wc have personally inter¬ 
fered, so that they may correctly judge the mo¬ 
tives which have prompted us to act in the 
matter, as well as those of the other parties ; 
and this we cannot do in any better way than to 
give Mr. Gilbert’s first letter upon tlie subject, 
and our reply to the same. Our readers will re¬ 
member that Mr. Geo. Gilbert, of Circlcvillo, 
()., has purchased the entire right for this coup¬ 
ling from tho Messrs. Everetts for all the West¬ 
ern and Southern States, and for which (as we 
are capable of knowing,) he has paid a very 
large amount. Should it therefore be made to 
appear that the Everetts are practicing that im¬ 
position of which they are accused, it is evident 
that Mr. Gilbert is not engaged in the plot, but 
(having - paid a fair price for the improvement,) 
is acting in good faith, and from honorable mo¬ 
tives, and from what we know and can hear of 
the man it is but justice to state, that all those 
who have bought this right of him will not suf¬ 
fer thereby, let the matter terminate as it may. 

The proposition Mr. Gilbert makes (as it ap¬ 
pears in this No.,) we think is very gentlemanly, 
and the other party is in honor bound to accept 
it, for surely there is no means by which the 
matter can be settled more satisfactorily to the 
public mind, than in the way Mr. G. proposes. 
It is essential to all parties concerned that the 
matter be brought to a speedy close, either by 
compromise or by law. 


n ... C1 Circleville, May 25, 1855. 

■ ’ll • kAXADEE, Esq. JJear Sir :-—J ar¬ 
rived home last evening, and will bo at home all 
tins week. I would come up to Columbus, but 
I found my family so unwell that I cannot leave 
at this time. It is important that we should 
oa 1 °f °^ cr > as your notice in the May No in 
regard to Everett and Haussknecht’s Patent is 
wrong and uncalled for, and will do me and oth¬ 
ers thousands of dollars damage. If you had 
examined the Patent Office reports and found 
the claims and date of each ofthe.se patents, you 
would have been convinced that Haussknccht 
had no claims to what ho pretends, whatever. 
Lie has written mo several letters trying to buy 
mo over to his patent; also to John W. Gosling, 
of Cincinnati. G osling has sued Haussknccht 
■uni A. Beaumont his agent. The trial was 
sot down for to-morrow the Kith, but as 1 cannot 
go down, it will go over until next week.' 

1 ' J, . lor ed to give Haussknccht good bonds, to 
pay him all expenses of every kind, and live 
dollars per day it he would commence suit, and 
prosecute the same in the U. S. Court, to a final 
trial, against any one using Everett’s' patent in 
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Ohio, and gave him the name of Booths of your 
city, and some dozen of others. He does not at¬ 
tempt to sue any one. I investigated the matter 
over a year ago, both at the Patent Office and in 
Neiv Haven, Ot,, and found that Ilaussknccht’s 
Patent could not bo made practicable, and you 
cannot find a carriage maker in the United States 
that would put one up according to his drawings 
and model. You can see all his drawings at 
<J ohn W. Gosling’s in Cincinnati. I had to re¬ 
call my agents from Alabama, Indiana, Virginia, 
and other States on account of your editorial no¬ 
tice in the May No. of your Magazine. The 
damages are yet to be estimated. I hope you 
will come and see me immediately. 

Yours, truly, 

GEORGE GILBERT. 

Columbus, 0., May 16,1855. 

Me. Geo. Gilbert- —-Dear Sir .—Yours 
of yesterday is duly received, and we hasten to 
notice that portion only which seems to claim 
our attention. You very knowingly remark 
that our notice of the contention between the 
Everetts and Mr. Ilaussknecht was “ wrong and 
uncalled for.” Upon what basis, sir, you form 
this ready conclusion, we have yet to learn ; and, 
sir, lest your temper should carry you too far, 
we would most respectfully remind you of the 
fact that our Journal is devoted exclusively to 
the interest and welfare of the craft, and if we 
are true to our calling as its editor, we are in 
honor bound to acquaint the coach making pub¬ 
lic of any or all disputes which may arise be¬ 
tween inventors of the various improvements in 
carriages. 

A contention of no small importance has of 
late been created between the Everetts and G. 
Ilaussknecht, in regard to a certain coupling, 
and which contention has caused no little excite¬ 
ment among the craft, who, as a matter of 
course, are anxious to know the right. There¬ 
fore upon the receipt of Hausskneeht’s letter 
(and article for publication, in which he cautions 
the public in such terms as to make tho conten¬ 
tion a serious affair,) we made the notice you have 
condemned, and in so doing, we but manfully 
discharged our duty, and have yet to learn from 
a reliable source that we were wrong, or that tho 
same was uncalled for. Now, sir, we have 
placed the matter before the public purely 
through motives of justice to all parties con¬ 
cerned, and particularly to our fellow craftsmen. 

You cannot be blind to the fact, that as the mat¬ 
ter now stands, two different parties are selling 
the same patent right. It becomes apparent 
therefore, that one or the otherof said parties arc 
wrong, and consequently all persons purchasing 
this right from the latter are imposed upon, and j 
a question of the utmost importance presents 
itself, viz: Who is right ? And, sir, if you 
are confident that the Messrs. Everetts arc right, 
and the other party wrong, every honorable man 
would naturally suppose that you would be anx¬ 
ious to have tho matter publicly investigated. 

Mr. Ilaussknecht will appear in our next in 
defence of his rights, and as a matter of course 
you are invited to the contest. Each party can 
have a reasonable space for the defence and ex¬ 
planation of their claims, by paying tor the space j 
they occupy. Our own opinion when expressed 
shall be independent of both parties. If, there¬ 
fore, you wish to furnish a communication in de¬ 
fence of your claims, you are at liberty so to do, 
and we should think that quotations from those 
letters from Mr. II., in which he makes certain 
propositions, might be of service to you. 

Both parties are now placed face to face upon 
the tack of investigation, and a collision must 
take place unless one or the other parties will re¬ 


verse their engine and hack out, of which we pre¬ 
sume there is no probability. A rush of busi¬ 
ness at this time will not permit a compliance 
with your request, of my coming down—could 
have done so last week. We go to press on Mon¬ 
day next; if, therefore, you wish to publish any¬ 
thing on the subject, it must come to hand previ¬ 
ous to that day. 

In conclusion, permit me to remark, that if 
you have occasion to address me again, please 
omit that threatening disposition expressed in 
yours of yesterday, as it cannot have the desired 
effect. Most respectfully, yours, 

C. W. SALADEE. 

New Haven, April 7, 1855. 

Mr. C. W. Saladee— Dear Sir:- —I re¬ 
ceived a number of your Magazine from Mr. 
Lippencott, Richmond, la., with an illustration 
of Everett’s Patent Coupling, and would say to 
you that these Everetts are practicing great fraud 
upon the public by selling a thing which does 
not belong to them, as I can fully make it ap¬ 
pear by giving statements of facts which no doubt 
prove tbo priority of my inventions. The im¬ 
provement represented in your Magazine is not 
described in Everett’s letters patent, but really 
represents tho improvement which the Everetts 
have taken from my model at the Patent Of¬ 
fice, and adopted by them as their own. The 
improvement described in Everett’s letters pat¬ 
ent ought not to have been granted withought 
regard to mine, as the law only allows the Com¬ 
missioner of Patents to grant a patent for useful 
improvements, and the plan laid down in their 
letters patent is entirely impracticable. My pa¬ 
pers were about a month prior received at the 
Patent Office, but the officers said that they were 
overlooked, by examination of Everett’s Pat¬ 
ent, and their patent was granted by mistake. 

You will please insert the enclosed letter 
of Mr. L., of Richmond, la. You will also 
please to insert in your Magazine the follow¬ 
ing caution, which will be justice done to the 
public. Respectfully yours, 

G. IIAUSSKNECHT. 

CAUTION. 

Whereas, there lias been lately sold to sundry 
persons, patent rights, to use certain improve¬ 
ments in the running gear of carriages under the 
name of Everett’s Patent Carriage Coupling; 
and whereas, these Everetts have misrepresent-; 
edin the Coach-Makers’ Magazine, and also by | 
circulars, their improvement as described by j 
them, notice is hereby given, that the Everetts 
are practicing wilfully great fraud upon the pub¬ 
lic by selling a thing which does not belong to 
them, either by virtue of invention, or as being 
included in the specification annexed to the let¬ 
ters patent,—that such patent right will give the 
purchasers no claim to the improvement sold; 
under that name, but belongs exclusively to the I 
subscriber or inventor and patentee thereof. All I 
agents are hereby warned, and all persons re-! 
quested to stay such proceedings whenever they j 
may have occasion. 

G. IIAUSSKNECHT. : 

Mr. IIaussknechT'— Dear Sir : — Your fa-; 
vor explaining in regard to patent coupling, &c., 
came duly to hand. I and my friends feel well; 
satisfied that you are the real inventor; and at; 
the same time we all think that you and tho Ev¬ 
eretts ought to settle it between yourselves and ! 
the Patent Office. It will be a burning shame 
if the ingenuity that devised so valuable an ini- j 
provoment to our craft shall be thus easily cheat¬ 
ed. I myself am a practical mechanic, and will 


ever stand true to our (as well as any other craft) [; 
that merits the name of a good mechanic, and if 
I were in your place, I would issue a circular 
giving a statement of the whole matter, and let 
the craft know of the imposition, and send the 
circular to every carriage manufacturer in the U. 
States; and also have your circular published in 
the Coach-makers’ Magazine (edited and pub¬ 
lished in Columbus, Ohio, and also New York 
City, by C. W. Saladee) a very neat Magazine, 
and which is taken by all carriage makers in ev¬ 
ery section of country. 

I am engaged in the manufacture of Carria- 
ages, which requires all my attention, but am 
willing to assist you as far as it is in my power, 
as it is to my interest to do so. But one thing 
is certain, what you do should be done at once, 
and as I have said before, not a moment should 
be lost. In conclusion I will say this,—I am 
willing to see that every carriage maker in our 
S^ttgis supplied with a circular, if you will fur¬ 
nish them to me, giving a short, clear history of 
tho base fraud. 

Respectfully, your friend and well wisher, 
SAM’L It. LIPPINCOTT. 

Circleville, May 17, 1855. 

Mr C. W. Saladee —Dear Sir :—Yours 
came to hand this morning. The suit between 
J. W. Gosling and Ilaussknecht will bo tried on 
Saturday at 11 o’clock, A. 31., at the Court 
House in Cincinnati, and I hope you will be 
there. You can then see the drawings of each 
of the patents, Everett’s and Haussknecht’s, and 
compare the principles and claims of each of the 
patentees, as full copies of each of these letters 
patent, drawings, specifications and claims are 
now before the court, and you will be able to take 
notes of the testimony of some of the most ex¬ 
perienced and scientific men in Cincinnati in re¬ 
gard to tho conflicting claims of the two paten¬ 
tees. You cannot be blind in regard to.the two 
patents. E. and C. Everetts’ patent is dated 
Hoc. 17th, 1850; G. L. Haussknecht’s patents, 
one dated Dec. 18tli ; 1851 ) the other Jan. l«> th ; 
1852. Any persons examining the drawing 
and claims of each will see that Ilaussknecht s 
patent is entirely different in form and princi¬ 
ple from Everett’s, and the article he and. his 
agent has been selling, is not in a single princi¬ 
ple like his drawings or claim in his letters pat¬ 
ent; and his agent A. J. Beaumont uses the same 
carriage and model he lias used for over two 
years in selling it. 

In regard to your advice in your postscript, 

I am much obliged, but always take my own 
course except when I take legal advice. . You 
will find me at the Broadway Hotel, in Cincin¬ 
nati, and I hope you will feel interest enough in 
protecting the craft to attend this trial on Sat- j 
urday, and there learn tho facts, &c. 

Respectfully yours, 

GEO. GILBERT. 

Caution and Notice to Carriage-Makers. 

Below I give the date of Edward and Charles 
Everetts’ Patent Carriage Coupling, and also the 
dates of Gustavus L. Hausskneelit’s two pat¬ 
ents for running gear to carriages, as taken from 
the records of the Patent Office at Washington 
that every one interested m Everett s I atent 
may judge for himself; and as a further notice 
to all concerned, I will give good bonds to G. 

L Ilaussknecht or any other persons, to tne 
amount of one thousand dollars, agreeing to pay 
all expenses of every kind, if he or any of them : 
will commence suit in tho United States Court 
in the State of Ohio, against any person or per¬ 
sons who arc now making and vending Everett s 
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Patent Carriage coupling, who have purchased track, which was perfectly corect, because each the wheels stand on a plumb spoke, it is neces- li 
the right from me, if said Hausskneeht can wheel dished three quarters of an inch. But sary to have them four inches wider across the t® 
make good his statement as published in the when he come to set the front axle, he found top than they are on the track. But again; if 1 
Coach-makers’Magazine, to the satisfaction of that the wheels did not stand on a plumb spoke, they will follow me I will convince them that § 
the Court and Jury, that he is the true inventor nor were they the same width on the top as the there cannot be any particular width across the I 
and owner of said patent coupling, and that the back ones, but two inches wider. For the cause top; but that it is governed by the dish of the |f 


—CP 


Assignee of E. & C. Everett’s Patent. caused by a difference in the height of the wheels. „ W 

Circlcville, Pickaway Co., 0., May 18, 1855. The second a difference in their dish. The third ' tc.2. 

- supposed there was a difference in the length of 

Patented, Dec. 17 th, 1850.—What we claim the axle. The fourth was positive there was a | 

as new therein, and desire to secure by letters difference in the length of the hubs or boxes, f 

patent, is the joint, on which the fore carriage but in measuring they found each point to bo 

turns, when placed in the rear of the fore axle, the same, so they abandoned their opinions and ff) - n, 

in combination with the segment on which the left the workman to settle the difficulty himself, ^ ^ I 

end of the pereli rests, for the purpose of allow- and ho followed the example of many others and § 

ing the carriage to bo turned in a small space, pnt the work together as it was, thinking no 
without having the fore wheels to run under the one else would observe it. I at once saw the 
body, or interfere with the hind wheels. cause of this difficulty but did not speak of it as I 

EDWARD EVERETT, Ip was a stranger, and my opinion was not asked, ' 

CHARLES EVERETT, j 1 atemces ’ but I will give it here, thinking it may come un- lvl ; r w ] 100 i q f i • i + 8 

dor the observation of that party, or some other S a™Whas fT’ fffii"” 1 , tbe I 

Patented, Dec. 18 th, 1851.—What I claim that may be placed in the same situation. This tllree }> , b " tth f wbeo13 dls]l J 

as my invention, and desire to secure by letters trouble was caused by a mistake of the work- a nT1 ‘ n " 7 s ' in< W1( kr ? cro ® s w 

patent, is—First, the employment of segments man who made the wheels. He had placed the causc J ), v their <Lh as 11 w ;n ™ wlllcl1 18 I 
C D, and fifth wheels F G, (or parts horespbnd- spokes in the hubs of the front wheels half an by * 6U dl f h a ' S yoU wl11 seo ’ 

ing thereto,) attached as described; the one seg- inch nearer their face than they were in the back The wheels being dished, and standing on \ 
ment D, and fifth wheel F, working on pivots ones, therefore this made the centre point one perpendicular spokes, causes their rims to stand ! tf 
between the front and hind axle, such parts act- inch longer, that is measuring from the face of au an gle of 88 and throws the top of each | 
ing in combination with I P, constructed sub- the spoke on one wheel to the face of the spoke wheel one inch and a half from the perpendieu- 1 
stantially as shown and described, for coupling on the other, which of course carrying the same lar line: thus making them three inches wider I 
the movement of two axles, or their turning ap- level to the top, made that two inches wider. aoross the top than they are on the track. This I] 


purteuances, for the purposes sot forth. 

GUSTAV US L. HAUSSKNECIIT. 


PATETED, .J ANUARY 13, 1852. or in other words, had they understood how to 

Improvement in Running Gear of Qarria- S ct tll ° fi . rst P? int >that is its length, they would I 
ges .—I do not claim the use of one segment on l lave avoided it. Now the means by wnich the 
which the end of the perch rests; neither do I G p vl 'ect length of ^ an axle can bo obtained is very 
claim two pivots attached to the body, but what pimple, an d requires but little explanation. It 
I do claim as my invention, and desire to secure ls merely to measure from the face of the spoke 
by letters patent is, the placing the pivot in tlie ' j0 * , back of the hub on each wheel; add this 
roar of the forward axle, in combination with the together; deduct it from the track, and the re- 
two sets or segments or circles, viz : segments mainder is the length of the axle. To make 
A and C, seen at Fig. 3, or their equivalents, , 8 more lully understood, I have introduced 
substantially as above described. the accompanying plato, by which is represented 

GUSTAV US L. IIAUSSKNECHT. four P air of wheels of the same height, and con¬ 
nected by axles of equal length; but the wheels 
differ in the length of their hubs and dish. >By 
examining them you will see how the centre ef- 


-N ow if any one of the party mentioned had un- experiment shows that a pair of wheels cannot he 
derstood the first principles of setting an axle, an y wider across the top, than twice the dish of 
they would have seen the cause of the difficulty, the wheel, added to the width of the track, un- 
or in other words, had they understood how to * es3 they are effected by the centre as shown by 
get the first point, that is its length, they would 


FLOWER’S CONTRIBUTIONS. 



As I promised in my last, J. lay before you a foots the extremes, and also see the necessity of 
rule to set an axle. The rule itself is explained following the rule I have suggested, 
iu a few words, and is one that is attempted to _ ■. 

be followed by many who fail in their attempts, rso-.l. 

for the simple reason that they do not get the 
first point right, which is its length. 

The rule that I would suggest, is, to set the 
axle so that the wheels will stand on a plumb — 

spoke when they track. To do this the axle be- §=Ir‘^ T '“~ 1 Hi* 

ing the centre point, must bo a certain length, 
but not tho same length in all cases as is sup¬ 
posed by many who cut the bed four feet long 
for an eight feet track, regardless of the wheel 

in any respect. As 1 said before, many at- —li- — II 

tempt to carry out this rule but fail A ease of Explanation.—F ig. 1 represents a pair nf 


F/q, 4. 


I 111 any lespooi. am ueiuie, many at- —“- — u p- o a tv o „ . 

temnt to carry out this rule but fail. A case of i . . t „ V, , hig.d represents a pair of stnght 

thiri-ind nine under my notice not Ion »■ since l ^ ANj V r ) ®\ I »■ J represents a pair of wheels, the same height and axle the same length 
this kma came unuci my w o J 0 since, wheels four feet high, perfectly straight, with a as 1%. 1 with an eio-bt WE Vmh. 

which I will mention to show the error that many seven inch hub, and measuring four inches from the centre one inch longer which throws the top 
labor under The case was this. I chanced to the face of the spoke to the back of the hub, two inches wider. You wiU .see tKic virS 
outer a smith-shop where j found the cmployei which according to the rule leaves four feet for tion in the width is wholly caused by the centre; 
and several workmen consulting about a dnlicul- the length of the axle between the shoulders, therefore the spokes cannot stand perpendieu- 
ty that had occurred m a carnage that one ot the You will perceive that these wheels stand perpen- lar. But again; by examining fig; 4 you will 
word men was ironing. Apparently the front dicular, and are the same width on the top as see how a pair of wheels will stand when the va- 
and hack wheels were of tho same height, for they are on the track, which may appear incor- nation is produced by tho same causes that effect 
what reason I do not kiiow.^ The workman had root, but according to the rule they are correct, Fig.’s 2 and 3. It will he found by measuring, 
set the back axle to a lour foot eight track; tho for they stand on a plumb spoke. By this illus- that this pair of wheels are five inches wider 
wheels stood on a plumb spoke, and were three tration I hope to convince those of their error across the top than they are on the track. Three 
inches wider on the top than they were on the w ho so erroneously think, that in order to have inches of this width being caused by their dish, 


this kind came under my notice not long since, wheels* four foot idgC Qfa as Fig.’ “anSt “1^3 

which I will mention to show the u 101 that many seve n inch hub, and measuring four inches from the centre one inch Wer which throws the top 
labor under The case was this. I chanced to tho face of the spoke to the back of the hub, two inches wider. Youwin,see tKio varS 
outer a smith-shop where 1 found the cmployei winch according to the rule leaves four feet for tion in the width is wholly caused by the centre; 
and several workmen consulting about a difhcul- the length of the axle between the shoulders, therefore the spokes cannot stand perpendieu- 
ty that had occurred m a carnage that one or the You will perceive that these wheels stand perpen- lar. But again; by examining fig 4 you will 
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jl [j which is the same as Kg. 2. The remainder by ROMANCE OB HEAL LIFE. pride comes (^strengthen her self respect. Having 

tno length of the centre, that being the same as mi • r c „„„„ ™ no longer a desire of her own, she yields to that 

| Fig. a which is one inch too long. This experi- lhe Wlndln & ll P of a romauce ln re f llfe , 1JS p of her mother. “ My Lady, I will marry Lord 

I ment shows you that every inch the centre is too recently taken place in the quasi official world ox - ; but since I have so decided, let us be 

| long, will throw the extreme two inches too wide, Paris. Thus runs the story : At a Court ball, married quickly.” It was done. Fifteen years 

i regardless of the dish of the wheels. There- some twenty years since, a young officer of the pass by. Our heroine is a widow ! Five years 

fore the spokes cannot stand perpendicular. French cavalry met and was charmed by abcau- and “ My Lady lies ill unto death She 

With regard to the necessity of following the tiful EnMish girl He obtained an introduc- calls her daughter to her bedside, and contesses 
rules proposed, I will just ask you to look on the tion and danced with her as often as he could, that she had detained the letters of the young 

plate before you, and ask yourself the question, without challenging the remark of his Grace, the officer—that he had been faithful. Ihe proofs 

which pair of wheels are capable of bearing the youn" lady’s papa Our hero was handsome, ot it wore by the hundred m such a desk. My 
most weight when in motion, and subject to the ami ablo, witty, and in every way a person to win dy ” dies Our heroine seeks those letters of 
irregularities of a road. Having now explained the -rood will of the fair sox. He was of good the lover of her youthful days, and finds heaps ot 
and illustrated how the dish of the wheels and family,l and had the aristocratic dc affixed to his } lls > a »d also those she had written, in the vain 
length of their centre influences their swing, as ! namo although he could boast no patrimonial cs- J^P 0 of obtaining an explanation of Ins silence, 
it is commonly called, it remains to show how tato. The young lady was of England’s privi- -fwomfry years of disappointment were forgotten 
the same effects their side range. In the first ]ogcd c]ass 1_ bo th noble and wealthy. This, m reading the ardent expressions^ of affection 


calls her daughter to her bedside, and confesses 


_ Til ^ ° tiUlO IUVU. Ili-iu. WU-LUt/lx tUlX . auu mil/ u , •. , , x> • 

jonmg it: and I have no doubt but each have girf returned the young soldier’s devotion. They took these letters with her, and went to Fans, 
thought that he accomplished his purpose by so mo t often—how or where wo cannot say; but sought information from the Minister of 
doing. Hut I contend that it could not be Paris is largo, and English customs are conven- War, of him who was heutenant in the cavaliy 
gamed by either, and cannot be accomplished by ; enfc f or youn „ people. ' This was all charmingly m 18 ° 4 - 41ie authorities replied that the heu- 
I any other means than by a variation in the dish agrceeable, but unsatisfactory ; for theirs was a tenant of that time was now commanding gene- 
of the wheels as I will show, but leave you to ex- flirtation with a serious intention affixed to it— ’f 1 , and that ho was stationed _ in one of the 


I perimont for yourselves. First, it is necessary marriage ! At length our heroine discloses her Southern Departments. The widow wrote to 
1 in all cases, to have tho front and back wheels to w i s lio.s to her parenrs. They are horrified; their Bie general that she was at Paris, and desired to 
M track the same; then in order to have them daughter marry a Frenchman—merely a lieu- see him. He obtained leave of absence and has- 

j|| range, the top of the front wheels must not ho tenant _a man without estate ! It is not to be te ned to meet tlio lady. All is explained, and 

jH any wider across than tho back ones arc at the thought of. She listens to this decision in tears. pur lovers are married. lo be suie the general 
(I same height. Now if the wheels are of the same A first weakness passed, however, she feels na- is no longer young; but his manners have the 
® dish, and each standing on perpendicular spokes, turo’a dictate, and the strength which love gives, same charm, and his elegance and style lessen 
U each pair will bo tho same width across the top. gj ic Ile xt boldly and firmly declares to her pa- hi? apparent age. The lady carries her inad- 
S Now, if the centre of the front ones are shor- rents that she loves the young officer with her missiable 40 years as if they numbered but 80. 
| toned in order to" contract the top, it will alter whole heart, and him alone will she marry. That The latter twenty years of their lives are likely 
* tho position of the spokes. Again; should tho if they will not permit her to judge of her own to bo happier than either of the first. And so 
H centre bo lengthened, and use the same or any happiness, she can wait until she is of age, when en4s a re:4 hfe romance, that is very like one m 
| pair of wheels, will not tho position of the the clergyman may marry them without paren- a story book. 

ij spoke bo still altered. Hut suppose we have tal leave. My lord and my lady are made con- _-- 

i the centres as they were in the first place, and sc ; oug that their fair and gentle daughter has a ~ r n „„ „ 

] j take a pair of wheels of a different dish and stand will of ho own, and also a patient determination SonAMYL AND his Son. & , 

I them on perpendicular spokes, will not this effect to gratify that will. They come to a parley, changes inform us that this old veteran of the 

r| j the purpose '( It will, but what variation should and enter into negotiations with the young peo- mountain has recently had his heart made glad 

m there be in tho dish I will leave for you to pi 0 . The lovers are to be separated for two by the return of bis son, who eleven years ago, 

1 study. F. J. F. veal's—ft shall not bo considered an engage- when of tender age, had the misfortune to be>ta- 

. . . ' - - ment—and the young lady shall receive tho ad- ken prisoner by the Russians, Since then 

TVT T f' 1 L' T T A TsT T<’ O TT S', dresses of other suitors. On the other hand, Schamyl had not heard of the boy, an ong&go 
M ISOJLL.L.AJSJi.UU fa. thQ loyers , u , e tQ bc permitted to correspond, and gave him up for lost. It appears, however, that 

| , , , ., • if (hov remain lovers at the end of two years, when he was captured, the Russian general, 

,° i ; r , T half : Vh ° • ] 7 ° W J V Smyliall mlm-y with full consent and appW Prince Worogzoft; sent him to St. Petersburg, 

very little half when standing side by side with ^ The you „g lady consoles her anxious lov- where tho late Emperor took a liking to the lad, 
6ft 8,) has just stopped into our sanctum and er w ith assurance that her lovo is unchanged, and had him educated at the Military Academy, 
laid the following lines and “romance ofreal life ” and that the two years’ absence will only serve It happened last year that Scliamyl, in some sud- 
, ,, 1 , , , • to prove their affection for each other, and en- den surprise, took several Russian ladies prison- 

upon our table, and lequcsts la tho s. nob • do a^ them to one another still more. They part, ers, amongst whom was the Princess Tschara- 
sorted under this head. Ofcourse we can t refuse- ,jij le English party return home. During a waddy. They were conducted to one of Scham- 

T a T , T T,a ‘ month, they exchange letters daily—and such yl’s mountain fastnesses and confined there as 

SMALL SIZED LADIES. ' letters: Of what a length, and how full of prisoners of war, but treated with tho respect and 

in a uttie precious atone, terms of endearment and love they were. How decorum duo to their rank and sex. Tho Gov- 

Xn v ‘lump 1, ofsulaM eyffll very poor language seemed to them: Hut one crnor-gencral of Tifiis sent a flag of truce to 

So U m W a nttio woS.“ tne8S Ila,! day our fair heroine listened in vain for tho post- Schamyl to demand the release of the captured 

Yon* rccoiicct tiie^proverb^says— man’s knock, so well known to every Londoner, ladies, offering a large sum of money and tho lib- 

“ a word unto tho wise.” He came not. The next day passed, and the erty of several Circassian ladies who had been 

a pepper com is very small, next—and no tidings; and thus many clays made prisoners by the Russians. But Schamyl 

More tlfan™; other condiments. passed, and brought disappointment only. Weeks replied, that if his son were alive, and the Rus- 

jiMt t so U *m’t l ie woinaii e is! Illnner ’ lengthened into months and no letter cheered sians would restore him, he would release all the 

Ifiove will lei:youi win;Her, the siek heart of the poor girl. The third month lady captives. The Emperor Nicholas sent for 

You win not Ami within her. came round, and her hones became faint. Then vouna- Schamvl, save him his liberty, and fitted 


upon our table, and requests that tho same bo in. 
sorted under this head. Of course we can’t refusc- 

SMALL SIZED LADIES. 

In n little precious stone. 

What splendor meets tho eyes I 
Jn a little lump of sugar, 

How much or sweetness lies I 
So in a little woman, 

Lovo grows and multiplies! 

You recollect tho proverb says— 

“A word unto tho wise.” 


A popper corn is very small, 

Hut seasons every dinner, 

More than a'l other condiments. 

Although his sprinkled thinner, 
Just so a little woman is! 

If lovo will lot you win her, 
There’s not a joy in all'tho world 
You will not find within her. 


And as within a little rose 
You lind the richest dyes, 

And ln a little grain of gold 
Much prize and value lies; 

As from a littlo balsam 
Much odor doth arise, 

So in a littlo woman 
There’s a taste of Paradise. 

Tho skylark and the nightingale, 
Though small and light of wing 
Yet warble sweeter in tho grove 
Thun all the birds that sing; 

. And so a little woman. 

Though a very littlo thing, 

Is sweeter than all other sweets, 
fc’eu flowers that bloom in spring. 


oiiu yuuiui auiui'jr, unu uiiruu. wiu auuuu- lhu • , r w a i i 

tai.ee of Lord — — as a suitor for her hand, tho end of January. Young Schamyl, who, 
“ It was thus that a true English heart should when at St. Petersburg, was no lapinm 1 
resent an insult.” Three months more pass, jure the Moslem creed, has pro e y n, - 

Meanwhile the unhappy damsel writes letters and untary sc/our at the Russian capital, and has 
sends them in every possible way, in the hope of now returned to his overjoyed father an aceom- 
obtainiriff an explanation of this long silence, plished cavalier, with a comparatively civilized 
None comes; doubt becomes conviction—she is education. It is said that he entertains gica 
deserted. She stifles the lovo in her heart, and gratitude to the Emperor for Ins personal treat- 
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ment, and it is not impossible that his return to | 
liis native mountains may have an effect on the ! 
future mode of Circassian warfare, and the intro¬ 
duction of more civilized manners and customs 
o-enerally amongst his countrymen. The follow¬ 
ing was related by one of the Prussian officers of 
the 6tli Cuirassiers (Emperor of .Russia), who 
were sent in the year 1842 to St. Petersburg as 
a deputation from the regiment to congratulate 
the Czar on his having been five and twenty 
years colonel of that corps. Nicholas, who re-1 
ceived the officers with marked distinction, took 
them in propria personal to inspect his different 
military establishments, and amongst others to 
the School for Cadets, where all tlio lads were 
drawn up in the long hall. The Emperor, closely 
followed by the Prussian officers, walked down 
the line, when he suddenly stopped before one 
of the youngest cadets, patted his cheeks with 
both hands, and then lifting him up, kissed him 
most affectionately. Then, turning to the Prus¬ 
sians, ho said : “ Gentlemen, you will never 

g UCS 3 who this lad is. He is the son of my most 
bitter enemy, the Circassian chieftain Scliamyl, 
who has placed him under my care for his edu¬ 
cation ! ” 


MISDIRECTION OF INDUSTRY—PRE¬ 
JUDICES AGAINST THE MECHANI¬ 
CAL TRADES. 


BY J. i'ROST. 


Among the many causes which have led to 
the present depressed state of affairs in our coun¬ 
try, there is one which appears to me an efficient 
one, although it has been in a great measure 
overlooked. This is the misdirection of indus¬ 
try—-of productive labor. All observers read¬ 
ily perceive that capital has been thrown away; 
few take notieo of the fact that hands and heads 
have been employed on works that arc now 
known to be utterly useless. Railroads, for ex¬ 
ample, have been constructed, which can 
never, by any possibility, be required for the 
public accommodation to such an extent as to 
pay tlio expense of keeping them in repair and 
employing lines of cars upon them. Mines 
have been opened and wrought in situations 
where no veins of metal existed, although the 
imaginations of the stockholders, aided by the 
fine stories of some cunning Doustorswivcl, had 
made each of the regions a perfect El Dorado. 
Even agricultural labor has been misapplied; fox- 
trees have been planted and nursed with the 
greatest care, under the impression tliat their 
leaves were to bo converted into silks which 
should rival the fabrics of Lyons and Benares; 
and yet those very trees have subsequently been 
cut down as cumbercrs of the ground. 

The productive industry of this country might 


their cost. In this country we are apt to bo too 
ambitious and restless. The freedom of our in¬ 
stitutions, instead of impressing upon us the 
wholesome lesson that all men arc naturally 
equal in dignity, and that consequently every 
trade and profession may be ennobled by the 
personal merit of its members, leads men to as¬ 
pire to certain professions which they esteem 
genteel; and to high offices which the constitu¬ 
tion has made attainable by citizens of all classes. 

This is wrong. An American should respect 
himself. A citizen of this republic should deem 
himself a peer of the world—one of nature’s 
noblemen. . lie should consider that the circum¬ 
stance of liis being an American citizen is suffi¬ 
cient to adorn with all proper dignity any trade 
or profession which ho may adopt. Having set¬ 
tled this point with himself, he is left at perfect 
liberty to look around with an unprejudiced 
mind, upon the different modes of obtaining 
subsistence and making himself useful to the 
community; and bo can make his choice among 
the same principles that should govern him in de¬ 
ciding any practical question. A taking a sur¬ 
vey of some large community with reference to 
the success which has attended the exertions of 
other men, in order to aid liis judgment in the 
choice of a profession, the youth or his adviser 
may .peradventure, arrive at some results which 
he did not anticipate. 

Suppose, for example, that ho should exam¬ 
ine the comparative success of those men whom 
we know to have devoted themselves to mechan¬ 
ical trades, and those who have become mer¬ 
chants. Would it not be apparent that whore 
one mechanic has failed and caused exten¬ 
sive losses to his friends and the communtiy, ten 
merchants have done the same thing? On the 
other hand, would it not appear that where one 
merchant had acquired a competent fortune and 
retired from business in the decline of life, seve¬ 
ral mechanics have done the same thin<>- ? If 
we were to run over the list of persons taxed for 
real estate, should we not find more mechanics 
than merchants living in their own houses, and 
deriving a handsome income from their rents ? 

if it lie said that this is not a lair test of com¬ 
parative success, let another be resorted to. Take 
the whole number of persons employed in me¬ 
chanical trades, and the whole number of per- 


my other honest and honorable man, do we not | 
submit to a barbarism worse than Gothic-—the 
barbarism of Hindostan and China ? 

Such notions should be laid aside with other 
useless lumber, as unfit for an age and a country 
where common sense gives law to society, and 
where real merit stamps the seal of respecta¬ 
bility. . It is but lighting shadows to offer argu¬ 
ments in opposition to such views. 


just as well have boon employed in the construe 
tion of pyramids, like those of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, as on works of this nature. It is literally 
labor, time, and talents thrown away. 

Rut these are not tlio only ways in which la¬ 
bor, time and talent have been misdirected. 
Thousands of our young men have entered the 
learned professions when they were, already 
crowded, and consequently wasting their lives in 
vain hopes; and other thousands have devoted 
themselves to tlio pursuits of commerce without 
capital, prudenc- 


intelligence sufficient 

avoid the dangers of commercial enterprise ; and 
these men arc now either bankrupts, or involved 
in a series of embarrassments which may last 
through their whole lives. An error in the 
choice of one’s profession is one which is followed 
by painful consequences, as many have found to 


sons employed in commerce, say for the last 


twenty years; then calculate what per 
of each class has failed, what per ccntage has 
gained a decent subsistence without failing, and 
wlmt per ccntage has arrived at what is called 
independence. Tlio result of such an inquiry 
would satisfy the inquirer that it is a safer course 
to become a mechanic than to bo a merchant. 

The prejudice against the mechanical trades 
is a relief of feudalism unworthy of our free 
country. Considered with reference to those old 
feudal prejudices, all the pursuits by which bread 
is earned in our country are equally base. Con¬ 
sidered in the light of republican philosophy, 
they are all equally honorable. The baron of 
the middle ages, who could not road or write 
looked clown upon the merchant, the mechanic 
and the lawyer with equal contempt; and the ba¬ 
ron of modern days, who cannot even wield a 
lance, considers himself superior to the greatest 
wisest, and best of those who were born com¬ 
moners. Those old feudal prejudices are ridic- 
to | ulous. Hut when vie call one profession respec- 


CASE HARDENING, 

(in Metallurgy .) 

_ The operation of giving a surface of steel to 
pieces of iron, by which they are’rendered ca¬ 
pable of receiving great external hardness, while 
the interior portion retains all the toughness of 
good wrought iron. Iron tools, fire-irons, fend¬ 
ers, keys, &c., are usually ease hardened. 

Proc. 1 . The goods, finished in every res¬ 
pect but polishing, arc put into an iron box, and 
covered with animal or vegetable charcoal, and 
cemented at a red heat, for the period varying 
with the size and description of the articles 
operated on. 

2. Cow’s horn or hoof is to be baked or thor¬ 
oughly dried, and pulverized. To this add an 
equal quantity of bay salt: mix them with stale 
chamber-lye, or white wine vinegar: cover the 
iron with this mixture, and bed it in the same 
in loam, or enclose it in an iron box: lay it then 
on the hearth of the forge to dry and harden : 
then put it into the fire, and blow till the lump 
have a blood-red heat, and no higher, lest the 
mixture be burnt too much. Take the iron out, 
and immerse it in water to harden. (Moxon’s 
Mechanic Exercises.) 

8. The iron, previously polished and finished, 
is to bo lieated to a bright-red, and rubbed or 
sprinkled over with prussiate of potash. As 
soon as the prussiate appears to bo decomposed 
and dissipated, plunge the article in cold water. 

4. M ako a paste with a concentrated solution 
of prussiate of potash and loam, and coat the 
iron therewith; then expose it to a strong red 
heat, and when it has fallen to a dull red, plunge 
the whole into cold water. 

Remarks. The process of case hardening has 
been well conducted when tlio surface of the 
metal proves sufficiently hard to resist a file. 
I lie last two plans are a groat improvement upon 
the common method. Ey the topical applica- 
centage | tion of the prussiate, (as in 8,) any part of a 
piece ol iron may be ease-hardened, withot inter¬ 
fering with the rest.-— Cooing. 


table, and another less respectable, do we not 
adopt them? When we talk of degrading our¬ 
selves by making tradesmen of our sons, do we 
not give sanction to the stupid and exploded no¬ 
tions of the dark ages ? When wo admit that 
any citizen may lose caste by associating with 


[I'Vc/W the Scientific American .] 

STEAM CARRIAGES FOR COMMON 
ROADS. 

J. K. Fisher proposes, through tlio Westohes- 
ter Journal, to build a steam carriage to run 
between certain villages in Westchester County 
and this city, on the common roads. He offers 
to pledge a gallery of paintings for the success of 
the undertaking, and he wishes the residents of 
those villages to form a joint stock company for 
the purpose of providing funds to construct as 
many of those carriages as may bo necessary to 
try the scheme. Wo really hope the people of 
the Westchester county villages will form such a 
company, and if they can be secured ( as they 
should be) against loss, by tlio proposer, they 
should embrace bis proposition. Wc have said, 
and are positive, that steam carriages cannot pay 
on common roads; also tliat the accounts which 
have been printed of the performances of steam 
carriages in England were more highly colored 
than were those of the hot-air engines among 
ourselves, hut if those who think they know bet¬ 
ter than we do about such things are willing to 
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I guarantee their success and provide some means 
I to secure the stockholders in case of failure, who 
can find fault with the proposition ? It is a fair 
one, and we, above all other persons, hope it may 
.. be put in practice, in order to test the question 
1 by the only method of convincing without con¬ 
troversy. 

— ; -- 

[ Continued from Page 50.] 

. For Saladec’s Magazine. 

I It ON AND STEEL. 

Questions with Answers. 

Why is steel used for making cutting instru¬ 
ments ? 

Because it combines the fusibility of cast 
with the malleability of bar iron, and when heat¬ 
ed and suddenly cooled, becomes very hard. 

The rapidity with which razors, knives, &c. 
are produced from the raw material, is truly as¬ 
tonishing. Thus in the workshops at Sheffield, 
we may in a few minutes see dinner knives 
made from the steel bar and all the process of 
hammering it into form, welding the tang of the 
handle to the steel ot the blade, hardening the 
metal by cooling it in water and tempering it by 
de-earbonizing it in the fire. 

The number of hands through which a com¬ 
mon table-knife passes in its formation is worthy 
of being known to all who use thorn. The bar 
steel is heated in the forgo by the maker, and ho 
and the striker reduce it in a few minutes into 
the shape of a knife. He then heats a bar of 
iron and welds it to the steel so as to form the 
tang of the blade which goes in the handle. 
All this is done with the simplest tools and con¬ 
trivances. A few strokes of the hammer in con¬ 
nection with some trifling moulds or measures, 
attached to the anvil, perfect, in two or three 
minutes, the blade and its tang or shank. Two 
men, the maker and striker, produce about nine 
blades in an hour, or seven dozen and a half per 
day. The rough blade thus produced, then pas¬ 
ses through the hands of the filer, who files the 
blade into form by means of a pattern in hard 
steel. It then goes to the hafters to be liaftod 
in ivory, horn, &e., and then to the finisher. In 
this profession, every table-knife, pocket-knife, 
or pen-knife, passes, step by step, through no 
less than 16 hands or 144 separate stages of 
workmanship. 

Sheffield employed about 15,000 persons in 
these departments, four years since : 

On table-knives - - - - 2,240 

On spring-knives - - - - 2,100 

On razors - 478 

On scissors - - - - - 806 

On files - 1,284 

On saws ------ 400 

On edged tools - 541 

On forks - - 480 

In the country - - 130 

In the plated trade nearly - 2000 

About 10,549 

Besides those who arc employed in Brittanuia- 
motal ware, smelting, optical instruments, grind¬ 
ing, polishing, &c., &o., making full 500 more. 
There are full 1,700 forges engaged in the vari¬ 
ous branches of tho trades, and of course as 
many fires. 

Why arc the most minute instruments gene¬ 
rally made with good stool '( 

Because it is much more ductile than iron: a 
liner wire being drawn from it than from any 
other metal. 

Why is Wootz or Indian steel tho most valua¬ 
ble for making edge tools ? 

Because it i seombined with a minute portion 


of the earths, alumina, and silica; or rather per¬ 
haps, with the bases of these earths. Whether 
the earths are found in the oar, or are furnished 
by the crucible in making the steel, is not cer¬ 
tainly known; nor is the Indian steel-maker 
probably aware of their presence. Wootz, in 
the state in which it is imported, is not fit to 
make into line cutlery. It requires a second fu¬ 
sion, by which the whole mass is purified and 
equalized, and fitted for forming the finest edge 
instruments.-— Bra.nde. 

Why docs a razor operate best when dipped in 
Lot water '! 

Because the temperature of the blade has 
then boon raised, and the fineness of the edge 
proportionally increased. 

In some experiments, the knife edges at¬ 
tached to a pendulum described by captain Ka- 
ter, in Phil. Trans. 1818, on being carefully 
hardened and tempered in the bath at 482°, 
were, on trial, found too soft. They were a sec¬ 
ond time hardened, and then heated to 212°, at 
which point the edges were admirably tempered. 
This, it will be remembered, is the heat of boil¬ 
ing water, and further illustrates tho preceding 
question. 

In the manufacture of a razor, it proceeds 
through a dozen hands; but it is afterwards 
submitted to a process of grinding, by which tho 
concavity is perfected, and tho fine edge pro¬ 
duced. They are made from Is perdoz., to 20s. 
per razor, in which last the handle is valued at 
16s 6d.—Scissors, in like manner, are made by 
hand, and every pair passes through sixteen or 
seventeen hands, including fifty or sixty opera¬ 
tions, before they are ready for sale. Common 
scissors are cast, and when rivetted, arc sold as 
low as 4s 6d per gross ! Small pocket knives 
too are cast, both in blades and handles, and sold 
at 6s. per gross, or a half penny each ! These 
low articles are exported in vast quantities in 
casks to all parts of tho world. 

ZINC. 

Why is zinc useful in the arts ? 

Because, in combination with copper or tin, in 
various proportions, it forms some of the most 
useful compound metals, or alloys. Thus, with 
copper, it constitutes brass,^pinchbaek, and tom¬ 
bac; with little copper, Prince’s metal; with tin 
and copper, bronze. 

Hoofs covered with zinc are very numerous in 
the Low Countries hut have one bad quality. In 
cases of fire, the zinc being very combustible, 
soon becomes inflamed, and falling all around, 
occasions great danger to those who approach the 
building. In short, zinc is the most combusti¬ 
ble metal we have. If beaten out into thin 
leaves it will take fire from tho flames of a com¬ 
mon taper. 

Why has the oxide of zinc been substituted 
for white lead in painting. 

Because it preserves a good color much longer: 
it is not, however, of so perfect a white as lead. 

TIN. 

Why did tho ancients mix tin with their cop¬ 
per coins and edge tools ? 

Because it occasioned the coins to wear lon¬ 
ger, and it imparted sufficient hardness to the 
copper to render it capable of forming very good 
cutting instruments Mr. Parkes, in analysing 
several Homan brass coins, from various periods 
of the Empire, found tin to bo a component part 
in all of thorn. 

Why is not Spanish tin used in this country ? 

Because it bears a prohibitory duty of 307. per 
cent. It is raised in great quantities in South 
America, and is very pure, but not so neatly 
manufactured as tho Cornish tin. According to 


Aristottle, the tin mines of Cornwall were known 
and worked in his time. Diodorus Siculus, who 
wrote 40 years before Christ, describes the 
method of working these mines, and says, that 
their produce was conveyed to Gaul, and thence 
to different parts of Italy. The miners of Corn¬ 
wall were so celebrated for their knowledge of 
working metals, that about the middle of the 
17th century, the renowned Beclier, a Physician 
of Spire, and tutor of Stahl, came over to this 
country to visit them. 

A celebrated tin mine was the famous wherry 
m ine , near Penzance. The shaft through which 
the miners went down to work, was situated near¬ 
ly 100 yards below water mark. “The opening 
of this mine,” says Dr. Maton, “was an aston¬ 
ishingly adventurous undertaking. Imagine the 
descent into a mine through the sea, the mi¬ 
nors working at the depth of 17 fathoms below 
the waves; the rod of a steam engine, extending 
from the shore to the shaft, a distance of nearly 
120.’fathoms, and a great number of men mo¬ 
mentarily menanced with an innundation of the 
sea, which continually drains in no small quanti¬ 
ty through the roof of the mine, and roars 
loud enough to bo distinctly heard in it.” . The 1 
working of this mine was wholly given up in the 
year 1798. 

Such is the mineral wealth of Cornwall, that 
it contains more men, who possess fortunes, I 
sprung from tho mines, of five and from that 
to twenty thousand pounds, than there are in I 
any other county of England, excepting the 
metropolis and its vicinity; and there are some 
instances of individuals acquiring from fifty to | 
two hundred thousand pounds from the mines, 
and by a fortunate course of trade. 

Why should tin be chosen for its lightness l ■ 

Because its purity is in exact ratio with its I 
levity; while gold, on the contrary, unless al¬ 
loyed with platinum, is fine in proportion to its 
destiny. 

Why is tin so important to the dyer ! 

Because it is employed to give a brightness to 
cochineal, archil, and other articles used in foim- 
ing reds and scarlets ; and to precipitate the col¬ 
oring matter of other dyes. Eor these purpo¬ 
ses it is previously dissolved in a peculiar kind 
of aqua fortis, called dyers’ spirit. 

Tin is consumed in large quantities by the 
dyers; it is also used for covering sheet iron to 
prevent its rusting, and in forming plumbers 
solder, speculum metal, pewter, and some other i 
alloys. Its oxides are used in polishing glass, 
in glazing some kinds of earthenware, &c. 

Why is tin-plate so called ? 

Because it is made by dipping clean iron plates , 
into melted tin. When tin-plate is washed 1 
over with a weak acid, the crystalline texture of 
the tin becomes beautifully evident, forming an ' 
appearance which has been called moire metal- 
lique. 

Why are pins whitened by boiling in grain-tin 
and supertartrato of potash ‘l . | 

Because the tartaric acid first dissolves the tin, 
and then gradually deposits it on the surface, of 
tlic pins, in consequence of its greater .affinity 
for the zinc, of which tho brass wire is com- 

P ° Wliy are the Stannary Courts so called ? 

Because they regulated the affairs of the tm 
(Stannum, Latin,) mines, and determined cau¬ 
ses among the tinners, whether criminal, or ac¬ 
tions for debt. At Lydford, on tho borders of 
Dartmoor, was one of tho Stannary prisons: 
honco tho Devon and Cornwall saying: 

‘•First hang and draw, 

Then hear tho cause by Lydford Law; 

or Lydford Law, by which they hang men first 
and try them afterwards. J- E. M. j 

























THE COACH-MAKERS’ 'MAGAZINE. 


EARLY HISTORY OP WHEEL CARRIAGES. 
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CONTINUED. 

CHAPTER IV. 

In the year 1564, Guilliam Roonen, a Dutchman, became the Queen’s 
coachman, and was the first that brought the use of coaches into Eng¬ 
land. After a while divers great ladies (with as great jealousy of the 
Queen’s displeasure,) made them coaches and rode up and down the coun¬ 
try in them,- to the great admiration of the multitude of beholders. Rut 
step by step the nobility of England dared to make common use of them 
among themselves, but strictly limited to such only. Rut time rolled on, 
as time ever does, and in the revolution of twenty years there is estab¬ 
lished a great trade of coach making. In little more than thirty years a 
bill was brought into Parliament to restrain the excessive use of coaches. 
One of the most signal examples we are able to find of the growing im¬ 
portance of. the middle classes, is exhibited in their rapid appropriation 
to their own use of the new luxury which the highest of the land ven¬ 
tured at first to indulge in timidly, and with jealousy of the Queen’s 
displeasure. It was in vain, however, that Parliament legislated against 
their excessive use; it was equally in vain that citizens and citizens’ 
wives who aspired to ride in them were ridiculed by the wits, hooted by 
the mob, as in the diffusion of every other luxury or convenience intro¬ 
duced by the rich; the distinction of riding in coaches soon ceased to be 
a distinction, so the proud Duke of Buckingham, seeing that coaches 
with two horses were all the go, and that the nobility had only the ex¬ 
clusive honor of four horses, besot up a coach with six horses, and then 
the stout Earl of Northumberland established one with eight horses. 
Massinger in the “City Madam” exhibits Annie Frugal demanding of 
her courtly admirer-—•“ my Oaroch drawn by six Flanders mares, my 
coachman, groom, postillion and footman.” 

The high born and the wealthy soon found that those who had been 
long accustomed to trudge through the miry streets, or on rare occasions 
to bestride an ambling nag, would make a ready way with money to ap¬ 
propriate the new luxury to themselves, coaches soon came to hire; they 
wereto bo found in the suburban districts and inns within the town. 
Taylor (who writes in 1623) says : “I have heard of a gentlewoman 
who sent her man to Smithfield from Charing Cross for the purpose of 
hiring a coach to carry her to Whitehall. Another did the like from 
Ludgate Hill to be carried to see a play at the Black Friars.” He im¬ 
putes this anxiety for the accommodation of a coach to the pride of the 
good people, and he was probably right. lie gives us a ludicrous exam¬ 
ple of the extent of this passion in the case of two leash of oyster wives 
who hired a coach to carry them to the Green Goose Fair at Straford-thc- 
]Jow and as they were hurried betwixt Ahlgato and Mile-End, they were 
so do madam’d, do mistress’ d and ladyfied by the beggars, that the fool¬ 
ish women began to swell with a proud supposition of imaginary great¬ 
ness, and gave all their money to the mendicanting cantors. 

The rich visitors who came to London from the country were great em¬ 
ployees of coaches, and Taylor tells us that the proclamation concerning 
the retiring of the genty out of the cities into the country, somewhat 
cleared the streets of these way-stopping whirligigs, for a man now might 
walk without bidding “stand up, ho ! ” by a fellow that can scarcely ei¬ 
ther go or stand himself. 

It is easy to conceive that in those days of ill paved and narrow streets 
the coaches must have been a great impediment to the goings on of Lon¬ 
don business, the Water Poet is alive to all these conveniences : Butch¬ 
ers cannot pass with their cattle for them; market folks who bring pro¬ 
visions to the city are stopped, stayed and hindered; carts or wains' with 
their necessary wares are debarred and letted; the milk maid’s ware is 
often spilt into the dirt; and then he describes bow the proud mistresses, 
sitting in thoir hell-carts—(Evelyn tells us that this was the Londoners’ 
name for a coach long after) ride grinning and deriding at the people, 
ciowded and scrouged up against stalls and shops. D’ Avcnant some 
forty or fifty years after notices the popular feeling : Master Londoner, 
be not so hot against coaches. But the coaches flourished in spite of the 
populace. The carmen might drive up against them, and the coachman 
with six noblemen sitting together might bo compelled to stop, and give 
place to as many barrels of beer. They flourished too in spite of the 
roads. It is a most uneasy passage in coaches on the paved streets of 
London, wherein men and women are so tossed, tumbled, jumbled, rum¬ 
bled, &d. } in the crossing of kennels, dung bills and uneven ways. It is 
affirmed in a pamphlet quoted by Markland, entitled “(Joach and Sedan,” 
that in 1636 the coaches in London, the suburbs, and within four miles 
compass without, are recorded to the number of six thousand and adds : 
The title runs thus: (wo quote from the Archaelogia,) coach aiul Sedan; 
a pleasant dispute for precedence, the Brewer’s cart being moderator, 
1636. They arc thus described: The one (sedan) was in a suit of 
green, after a strange manner, windowed behind and before with izing- 
glass, (tales,) having two handsome follows in green coats attending him, 


the one always went before, tlic other came behind. Their coats were 
laced down the back with a green lace, suitable to the rest of the gar¬ 
ment; so were their half sleeves, which persuaded me at first they were 
some cast suits of their masters. Their backs were harnessed with leath¬ 
er angles, cut of hide as broad as Dutch collops of bacon. The other, 
(coach) was a thick, burly, square set fellow, in a doublet of black leather, 
brass buttoned down the breast, back, sleeves and wings, with monstrous 
wide boots, fringed at the top with a net fringe, and a round breech gild¬ 
ed, and on the back an achievement of sundry coats in their proper col¬ 
ors, &c., &e. IIo had only one man before him, wrapped in a red cloak, 
with wide sleeves, turned up at the hands,, and cudgelled thick on the 
back and shoulders with broad shining lace, (not much unlike that which 
mummers make of strawen hats) and on each side of him went a lacquey, 
the one a French boy, the other Irish, both suitable alike. During the 
argument Coach has somewhat the worse of it.—Sedan speaks : And 
Coach twice or thrice a year you must needs take a voyage to London 
with your lady under a eullor, to be new collared, gilded or painted, cov¬ 
ered, seated, shod or the like; when her errand indeed is as one sayoth 
well, speaking to such ladies who love to visit the city-—- 
To see what fashion most is in request,— 

How is the Countess, that court lady dressed. 

rm° nCe ^ happens, Coach, that by your often ambling to London, Sir 
Ihomas, or Sir John sinks as in a quicksand, by degrees so deep into the 
merchant, mercer or lawyer’s book, that lie is up to the ears ere lie is 
aware, neither can he be well drawn out, without-a team of usurers and 
a ciafty scrivener to be the fore-horse, or the present sale of some land, 
so that wise men suppose to he ono main and jjrincipal reason, why with¬ 
in a coach journey of a day or two from the city, so many fairy inheri¬ 
tances as have been purchased by Lord Mayors, Aldermen, Merchants 
and othm rich citizens, have not continued in a name to a third——yoa, 
scarce to the second generation; when go far north or westward, you shall 
find many families and names of nobility and gentry to have continued 
their estates two or three hundred years, and these in a direct succession, 
ihc moderator (beer cart) seems an apt disciple of the lawyer who made 
the celebrated oyster decision, for lie thus finishes the dispute: Coach 
and Sedan, you both shall reverence and give way to Beer-cart wherever 
you shall meet him, either in country or city, as your ancient and older 
brother. 

In the first day’s entertainment at Ruthland House, this despotism of 
Beer-cart is appealed against in a disputation between a Parisian and a 
Londoner, who contended for the superiority of national cities. We give 
the extract, and it seems to imply the superiority at that time of the 
coaches of Paris to those of London, as the Frenchman remains unan- 
swered. 1 he song being ended, a concert of instrumental music after 
the I< ranch composition being heard. The curtains are suddenly run up, 
and in the rostras appeared sitting a Parisian and a Londoner, in the liv¬ 
ely lobes of both cities, who declare concerning the preeminence of Paris 
and London. The opening address of the former deserves quotation : 

You of this noble city are yet to become more noble by your candor 
to the plea between me a Bourgeois of Paris and my opponent of Lon¬ 
don, being concerned in honor to lend me your attention as favorably to a 
stranger, as to your native orator, since it is the greatest sign of a narrow 
education to permit the borders of rivers and the sands of seas to sepa¬ 
rate the consanguinity of mankind, though the unquiet nature of man 
(still hoping to shake off distant power, and the incapacity of anyone to 
sway universal empire) hath made them bound to divide government. 
But already I think it necessary to _ cease persuading you who will ever 
deserve to be iny judges, and therefore mean to apply myself in admon¬ 
ishing him who is pleased to bo awhile my adversary.. 

Ho does admonish him, and wisely, too, on his national conceit, on his 
imperfect system of education, and other subjects of different import to 
tlie one directly before the reader. After some remarks in regard to the 
overhanging buildings of the city, lie continues, “ 1 now have left your 
houses, and am passing through your streets, but not in a coach; for they 
are uneasily hung, and so narrow that I took them for a sedan on wheels. 
Nor is it safe for a stranger to use them, till the quarrel bo decided, 
whether six of your nobles sitting together shall stop and give place to so 
many barrels of beer. Your city is the only in Europe where there is a 
wonderful dignity belonging to carts. Master Londoner bo not too hot 
against coaches, take advice of one who cats much sorrel with his broth.” 

The fever against the use of coaches, — nay, coaches themselves, 
(vide Bishop Hall who calls them sin guilty,) continued to rage; the wat¬ 
ermen turned to firemen in their fury, and others with less interested mo¬ 
tives, but with equal absence of reason, crying out for tlicir suppression. 

Coaches and sedans, (quoth the waterman,) they deserve both to bo 
thrown into the Thames, and but for stopping the channel, I would they 
were, for I am sure (now comes the gest of this and many a modern ob¬ 
jector) where I was wont to have eight or ten fares in a morning, I now 
scarce get two the whole day. 

TO US CONTINUED. 
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COACH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


At this Office the craft can be accommodated 
with all kinds of printing pertaining to the bus¬ 
iness, such as 

ILLUSTRATED SHOW CHARTS, 

with advertisement for their business, Cards & 
Envelops of every description. Also, Seals, 
Stamps and every style and kind of Engra¬ 
ving, including Wood, copper and Steel, all of 
which will bo executed in the best style ot the 
art, and on the shortest notice. „ 

Houses advertising in the Coaoii-Makers’ 
Magazine, who are desirous ot representing 
their buildings in such advertisement, can ho ac¬ 
commodated by sending a daguerreotype ol the 
same. 

Prices of Illustrated Show Charts for Coach- 
makers, 18 by 24 inches, on fine plate paper, 
two colors, and representing 13 fashionable car¬ 
riages, with such reading matter in the centre as 
may be desired, per 100 plates, $20,00. Same 
on common paper, per hundred, $10,00. 

J3®'” All orders must be accompanied with 
either of the above amounts, and the charts will 
be forwarded within one week from tlio time the 
order is received. Direct to the Editor (at his 
residence) Columbus, Ohio. 

June 1855. 


TO COACH HARDWARE & TRIMMING 
MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS. 
All persons engaged in the abovo business, 
can now have the opportunity of introducing their 
houses to over twelve thousand Coach-Makers 
throughout the United States and Canada by ad¬ 
vertising in the Coacii-Maicers’ Monthly 
Magazine, a Journal which is devoted exclu¬ 
sively to the art of coach-making in all its vari¬ 
ous branches. This is the only medium. through 
which such houses can advertise to good ad¬ 
vantage. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Standing advertisements $12,00 per square for 
one year; (twelve lines making a square,) paya¬ 
ble within three months from the time of first 
insertion. 

All advertisements for a shorter time than 
twelve months are charged 50 cts per line for 
each insertion; Payable in advance. 


SAMUEL F. I’RATT, 


PASCAL P. PRATT, 


WM. P. LETCinVORTII. 


PRATT & LETCHW0RTH, 
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MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

SADDLERY, COACH & TRUNK HARDWARE, 

Hava removed to the Buff-Color Brick Store, No. 34 Terrace, Street, 

Opposite the Y/estern Hotel, and adjoining the Hardware Store of Messrs. Pratt & Co. 


BUFFALO, N. IT. 


[June 1855.] 


JOHN M. FOXfcD, 



IMPORTEER, MANUFACTURER & DEALER IN 

MTOMT, €0AGE 11AMWMM 

AND TRIMMINGS, 

No. 32, North Third Street, Philadelphia. 

pun CHASERS will find it, to their ndvantngslo examine my 
A Stock, which U very extensive, null purchased for Cash; and 
consists in Ml the variety <,f New Styles of Goods in my line. 

N. B.- All Orders Shull have particular and prompt attention. 
Juno 1855. 


H, & G. FRICK E, 

No. 14 North Third Street, Opposite Church Alley, 
PHIL A D EL PHI A . 



IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

SADDLER! & COACH HARDWARE. 

Has conatantly on hand Patent Leather of all de'cvspt'ona. 
Springs ol all kind a, Axles of eve-y description, Malle ible Iron 
bpok n s and Hubs, Felloes and Shafts, Carriage Holts, Couplings for 
Axles and Shafts, linamcllod Cloth of all descriptions, Dashes 
Knobs and Joints, Curled Hair ami Moss, Turned Wood Work, 
Webbing of all kinds, Saddlers’ and Coach-Makers’ Tools, Oil Cloths 
of all descriptions, Fringes and La es. 

JEtfgT Quality and . rice as favorable to purchasers as can bo 
bought In the United States. 

Terms Cash or 6 mouths. [Juno 1855. 


CARRIAGE TRIMMINGS. 

$, 2, S, BAYSSM, 

MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS & DELERS IN 

id Hinny & COACH HARD WAKE 

AND CARRIAGE TRIMMINGS* 

In all their Variety, 

No. 79 Beckman St,, New York. 


rpHE subscribers having removed from their old 
| stand on Pearl : treet., to the new and commodious 
Ware House, No. 79 Beckman St., are now prepared 
to offer to dealers the most complete assortment of 
Goods in their line, to be found in any house in the 
United Slates. . . 

Their facilities for manufacturing and importing are 
not excelled by any. , 

Tkrms —6 months, with satisfactory references, or 
5 per cent, discount for Cash. „„„„ 

June 1855. P. & T. HAYDEN. 


WHEELER DEERS, CALEB B. TICKENER. EDWARD STERLING. 

JOHN STREET, BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

€QAGH & GA&mGB OTTOIS 

S3PDELX3STG-S, 

Patent & Half Patent Axles, 

Tomlinson’s Patent Spr ing Perches. 

BANDS, CALASH TRIMMINGS, CURTAIN ROLLERS, Ac. 

respectfully solicit the patronage of those who arc making 
1 the first class Carriages, We believe we have deservedly 
acquit ed the reputation of manufacturing the best articles in our 
lino in the country. Our Springs aro made from the best English 
Spring Steel, (which is made expressly for us from Swcede’s 
Iron) and are all thoroughly tested before they leave the Factory. 
Our Axles are of the best sa isbury Iron, and our Carriage Trim¬ 
mings are made in the latest ami rnos approved styles. 

SPUING PEUCI1 COMPANY. 

June 1855.] E. STERLING, Sec’y. 


WILSON & HAYDEN, 

IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS OF 

Every Description of 

0 ® ft Q HI HARDWARE. 


Mo. IV «fc 19, West Columbia St., 

CINCINNATI, O. 
















































































TOE CbACH-MAKER S’ MAGAZINE. 

\ /» jft mv CSfcJv ^ /7 ftGEv N \TIl’L 'WRIGHT, JOHN WOODWARD, Jr., WM W. IIII.L. 

1 A. PBYOn, ^th'^Twright'X^i 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


NO. 137 WOOD HTREET, PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


JgjjT THE PRICES BELOW ARE SUBJECT TO ANY FLUCTUATIONS THAT 31 AY OCCUR. 

cts 4 in. and lost--, of all the above* Band*, s : 

•ge hides per ft.(lector lo-eite c* tie, s : zes from 3 )£ 

ed. *• “ .lf> Patent Leather Pressing Machines, 2 pj 

ney colors *• .is idumps, i or sot,. v>> 

u e'I'i br'z .20 Patent (.- ather Pie md;; Macbiuee l ni 


Newark Enameled Lea. large hides per ft.U*J£ 

• * ** ** med. ** “ .16 

“ • *• fancy colors.is 

“ “ ,l Gil & g’Jd br’z .20 

«• Collar and Railing Leather “ .»»*>* 

“ i)uah Splits “ . 10 

• k tinm’U D iok, 50 la. extra, pr yd.60 

“ “ brilli, “ “ . 10 

“ “ Canvass, 6-4 “ “ ...2d 

Can furnish oilier cloths from 5 to 10 per cent, cheaper, ir WAiu-.d. 

‘Fitch’s 1 In*: w Ll.tven Springs...per lb. 10 

Extra JO*- French Head, If vva, ted,...per tot, 25 

; Row lull Ps Pill i ad. Springs ...per lb II 

Extra, for French Hoads, ...per set, 12 /;1 

L''« 5 percent, on Rowland's springs. 

Silk Lace ....-.per yard, 88 

Worsted I.aee 2H tu . „ g 

Worsted and bilk Laee, 2>a ui. “ |> 

“ S.ail'J F. “ " -i 

env “ “ ‘ .- 6 

Less 15 percent, on all Laces, 

IVE’S CONNECTICUT AXLES, VIZ ; 

Bolt, Mall. 1 H in....per Bet, 4 00 

Inside » row, Ua In. '* 4 ij > 

Outs! ie ** *• “ 4 50 

•* " *'long Shank . “ 5 o-j 

Iron Nut Taper A. le 1 m, sol -.01 .a... “ ;hj*i 

rid. Cap Nut ** *• *• “ . “ 3 /r, 

Iron P. “ *• '* . “ 3 25 

hil C. “ ’ “ “ ’* . “ 3 50 

1 on NutTuier “ care hard . “ 3 r> 

rill C. *- “ “ “ ’ . • “ 4 i)0 

h Iron Nut IT. P. “ “ ‘‘ “ ;j 7i 

■ fch.C. “ “ “ " “ “ 4'to 

All other sizes In proportion to in. 

Stomp Joints >2 i'i.perdoz.l 

“ “ y-lo “ . “ 1 25 

*• “ A “ •.v.. “ 1 37 y z 

Less 5 rer cent, on the above Joints. 

Stump Joints bi in. extra,..perdoz I - 6 

*; 11 11 . 1 37 

1 fa .. “ 1 50 

I Pittsburgh Springs.peril). p) 

I y ** ]0i ... “ \>Y% 


1 1 Pittsburgh Springs, .per lb. 

“ AxlCS.. 

Tc s5i cr cent oti Pittaourgh Spilugi* and Axles. 

Brass Boston B inds, •. It. p 0r fC t 

“ ’• Hah . '»‘ 

! “ “ “ coninn n. ** 

“ “ “ h-uvy. 

“ Phil •<!’a “ x. ’t....” 

;; “ Mel*'-. '* 

“ “ “ li uvy. “ ] 

“ Jersey Mall “ light... “ 

1 “ *’ “ common. *• 

“ “ “ h*»avy. “ ; 

Screw Cap, Japnnned, Br *ss Fronts,. *• ] 

** •* ail over “ . 4i 1 

“ “ “ Silver . 51 5 

* 4 “ Japarn°«! “ “ . *• 1 

Silver Boston Bands, x. It. «•* 

... «• 


light. 

common.. 

heav>. 


“ “ “ Halit. 

“ “ “ common. 

14 “ “ heavy... 

“ Jersey Mall “ light. 

“ •* “ comtnon.... 

“ “ “ lieavv. 

li Eelle-'tor Mull B's. rosette centre,. 

“ “ “ plain “ . 
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IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 

CARRIAGE HARDWARE, TRIMMINGS, &C. &C. 

No. 70 Beekman Street, between Pearl & Gold Streets, 

NEW YORK, 

HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND 

Springs—all qualities, Axios—all kinds, Malleable Castings, Carriage Bolts—Eastern A Philadelphia 
Patent Rather. EnamGed do., i amted Cloth, Enameled Muslin, do. Drills, do. Duck, Br<*nd Clo-h— all col¬ 
ors, Damask—Worsted and Cotton, Orleans Cloth—Silk Stripe, do. Plain, Brooatdes and Cotelines, Cur-ain 
Silks, Silk and Wor.-ied Coach Lace, do. 1‘rmp.e and Tass«-ls, iTrussels and Velvet Carpet, Oil Cloth Carpet, 
Calecho P’ixiures, Sprimr Barrel-*, Curtain Eram«*s, (’oach and Buguy Lamps. Lining and Saddle Nails, Pein 
H« ok Levers, Brass and Silver Top Drops, Cm led Hairand Mo^s, Turned Spokes, Morticed Hub**. Bent Fel¬ 
loes. do. Poles, Carrtage Hows, Beet Shafts, Carved Carriaj/o Parts, do. Spiing Bars, Bauds. Locks, Knohp, 
Tack- 1 , Screws, Joints, Handles, Files, Shaft. Jack-<, Buggy Wheels, Sami Paper, Ein.'li‘-h Coach Varni-h. 
American do., do Broun Japan, English Black Japan for Don Work, Wrought Iron Fifth Wheels, as well 
a’ 1 all o'her articles used in the manufacture of Carriages. 

S. V. H. from their lotur experienm in tin* husine-s, think that ’h-*ir stock, which has been “ejected with 
great care and with a vi<*w to supply consumers, will, for quality and piiee, fav rably compare with any oth¬ 
er in the mark* t, and solicit a rr-nl fr< tn t a r ag • Mai ufuc liter * 

N . B.—English Varnish and Japan, pin up in 1 Gal Tin Cans.—Price of Carriage Varnish, $5.—Body, 
do., $5,75. Japan, $5. Enameled Leather Vainish $6 per Gal. [June 1855. 


4 in. and less, of all t he above Band 8 , same price 0 ccpt Pe- 
(lector ieite c* tie, s'zes from 3 >< to4 in. 15 coots extra, 
l atent Leather Pressing Machines, 2 pair-, dies, roller and 

..lumps, t or set.;.’.; 6 no 

Patent Leal her Pie sing Machines, 4 pairs dies, rolierand 

stamps per set, ....... 00 no 

B u d Presses, 2-efs dies,roJer, uno stamps .. 7-0 

Lois 10 per cent, on the auove Presses. " ' J 

I'mbADEr.MIIA CARRIAGE ROM'S. 

, - i. *f/« SW * 2 ’ 20 ® 2 -' !0 *2.» *8 50 $2 00 S2 70 

‘. Ai, 2 . 2 la, 2 1 -., 2 : f 1 P ' ' 

r u- ??;"> «» «*.& » 8 .V# S3 80 ? 2>0 *% 

5-10 y, lJi, Vi 2 , ‘il.u 2y., -pi, a v; 

r ?S» $-,30 S...50 ¥3,70 J 

5-Io V, ,i}<, SJ(. 4 , .JJ,;, 5 . 

>' y I .’? 8 fL 50 $3,03 *3.78 S3 ,88 $1.0) S-i.n 

' $1,23 Si.’o 73,75 !Ak) $5,,'5 J ' ! ’ ®*’ 

>j 'Pi i, 4>*, 6 , 5>a 0. 

TIRE BOLTS. 

3-lOi all sfzeg ...... 51 o> 

riq’iare Head air 1 Cmu 1 or sun'- same price ns Oari imrY* i{«'’iVg” i' r ? 
T> ,‘ ?.■*.,*';V VV ‘'J 01-100 bo)ls 20 or c'*" 1 oil all ihe aho \0 bolts. 

r!cl| ]ila C ml0t tUtLOI ’ S C0Si ab ut 33l)er coni, lewtlmn Ihila 

Axle Clips, Nos. 0,1 and 3.perdoz. 50 

... ,, _ Less 20 per cent. c lp \. 

riiiackks, C 'p Conic c ions, .pirdoz. pr. 12 00 

.. « ’ i . - 10 no 

■i «, . “ v 5o 

Less 15 per cut. on injuries m.o l*ule Eyes. 
NEWARK MORTICED HUBS.. 

6 In. and lev?. p 0r 75 

S’! “ .“ ' ’ 87 

” 0, 4 “ I 00 

V>4 t{ 1 00 

Lelawa*«* Spoi e--, ;m « x». a artlc c. \fi in. ami h s... “ 2 f *5 

Best K»*fl e>n M illeab'e Iron.per lb 10 

Ivory Head Nalls, No. 1......T.per i-ro 29 

‘J “ 2.. * 31 

_ 3. . “ 37 

Ivory Pnll-to Handles,.per pr. hoin 1 10 t.o 2 00 

Inside “ . “ “ l 00 “ l 20 

.. Kn■ wa .per gro 2 oo “ 6 00 

Head crew> - , ... “ 3 -^5 

Si ver arid Hr s-s Plain and emb s e l. Props and Nut?, pr set IS 

Silver Oha-e l Props;«n-l Nu'ii,. *• 1 ;q 

•T.ip. SH.and Brins Lining N ul , . i or piper 5 

v-’ib Hand Nalls, solid heads,. 1 or rrro "t 

B* ass “ “ - . .^ T .5 

tin," and silver Slump Jolu.s.per ,Ioz. 4 M 

Plaice s Japanned Knots, N; . 3,. per gro. 55 

„ 2 .. *• 10 

Br.-n 8 Capped “ 2 k 3. ‘* 75 

.Silver “ “ “ 2.U. “ 80 

Also, Cloths, Dnmiskfl, Pamm ins', ('u'-i.-dn Silks, Worsted and 
Sl'k Fiinge ; , Holder Tass- i.*j. Hammer Ololh and Buz Kr nvC', 
Ac ,ai al ! col is and rju-illties; 01 Ciotn Om-j ef dll wlrlt.L.«, \ ;u- 
nlsh. Tacks, ('uHo’l Ilnp-, Silver Lanins, Pole Yokes, and Hooks, 
<tc.. .'*■ c , and everything eb*e u sed by Carria e Maniifacturers. 

Kioy ’llie abo'-*> prices are nett cash, also freight adde , at the 
rate of l,!.xCt u 1 er lb ,and a commissii n ot'3}£ per cent. If time Is 
wanterl, an additional 5 per cent. Is added lor -1 month?. 

[.June 1853 ] 
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Importers, Manufacturers & Dealers in 

come & mimw&M, 

321 VilOADWAY, COl’.NUH HAMILTON oT., 

A LBAJS Y, At Y. 

Jun» 1855. 

S ’ B - r OBY.] [S. A. STEVENS. 

SIDNEY B. ROBY & Co., 

DEALERS IN 

SADDLERY l COACH HARDWARE. 

NO, 6? STATE STREET, 

R 0 CUE 8 T E R , N. Y. 

S ATirn _ fl nried Ware of all kinds, Tin do.. Brut s Pla 

, ; r : ,,«• '1 do, s lie. Plated (lo , Saddles HibUes, Col- 
ars, l'eer sHair, vninb-h. Xe., Orimnionts 01 all kind?.. 

OoACH tLlKhWAPl’’ _1-ml Lc • Hiei, Fnd Cl* thCoIo T e 1 

UAKOWARL. do , < 'ol<v e 1 ' e . 11 e-- , Oil Cl- hs 
Broad ( lollc\ Hub.**, Spoke?, 1L Hoes, Bows, AyIor :-pr'* e ,»*.• ' 
u,.lt un.1 Hi m,A ._ ^ ^ ' 

JOHN P. JIUPE. 

S3 Bowery, XT. Y 

SAD ^LERY *j l,a "' 1 a lareu :is ^ ,rt,n ;" tofchoic ‘ ! 

Tog 1 thcr wiih a well sclccn d Stock of ilm ap- 
p“ oved Manufacturcr’s 
P A TE N T L E A TIIE R . 

p^r'! l .!; urt:iin C'o'R Warranted Steel Springs, 

n 1 ’ 1 la "> Axles - R'»lts of Superior 

Quail y, Hubs, Spokes, IVnt Rims, Slmfis, P„|J S an ,| 

lap Hows, Conch • Varnish and Japan, Curled Hair 
Mos9 ' &0 - [June 1855. 


IMPORTER OP 

SADBLERY HARDWARE 

.am GASHiAe® rsrmwaat, 

M A N UE ACT UR ER S O F 

P a t e n t & Enameled Leather, 

Harness Skirting, Boidle and Seating, 

180 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 

June 1855. 

GOFF & PETERSON, 

IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS OF 

SADDLERY, CARRIAGE & HARNESS 

SS 2 E 2 £ 2 IIEF©!E 

No. 49, North Third St., Pliiladelphla. 

F have ono of Hm lnrgpflt S m*ks of Trimmii gs on hand of anv 
II *use In t‘-e ( ountn , consist n g of every deo ri|i«ion of Ho* ds 
ti'-eil by Oarilnge or Harness Makers, m h as Ciolh**, Dan ask-. 
Silks, vraUnec Lices, Fringes Patent and kuamelled Leathern 
nd Cloths, Springs, Ax'es, Ilnbb •, Felloes, Bow i\, Laint>*--.<'asrh t'S, 
&c ,at the .owest rates to be ha l any where. [June Jb'55 
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| VOLUME I] 


TCESIEUMEJSs 

Single subscription one year - - S3 00 

Clubs of three “ - - 8 00 

“ “ six “ - - 15 00 

“ “ ten “ - - - 20 00 

J5S" Payable invariably in advance. 

All Clubs, however, must be sent to one 

address. 

Each person making a club of six, shall 
have his seventh copy sent gratis, and each in¬ 
dividual making a club of ten, shall at the end 
of the year be presented with one volume of 
the Magazine complete, in fine gilt binding, with 
the name of the one to whom it is presented, 
stamped on the cover in gilt letters. All com¬ 
munications must be addressed to the Editor 
at his residence, Columbus, Ohio. 

EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAFTS. 

Fig. 36— Terrill Piiceton—Extension Top. 

Mr. Abra’m Terrill, of Rahway, N. J., is 
the contributor of this beautifully designed 
Phoeton, and its being something entirely new 
to us, and in part original with Mr. F., we will 
call it the Terrill Phoeton. 

The drawing being so perfectly executed, re¬ 
quires but little explanation, any further than 
to state that it is a solid side body, with side at¬ 
tached to the rocker, (no sill or bottom side be¬ 
ing employed in its construction.) The two 
ovals in the side are sunk and painted a different 
color from the parts surrounding them. A bev¬ 
eled moulding is applied to the top edge of the 
side from one end of the body to the other, as 
represented in the draft; in every other particu¬ 
lar the side is moulded off as illustrated by the 
engraving. The arched front, high seats, and 
variety of graceful lines which constitute the 
general form of this Phoeton, together with its 
simplicity of construction, makes it one of the 
best and most complete patterns fora vehicle of 
this class ever offered to the craft. 

For SaMce’s Magazine. 

Fig. 37. —Fleming Carriage—(Improved.) 

Mr. Editor I am one among the great i 
multitude of subscribers who welcome the month¬ 
ly visits of that young but very popular journal, 
the Coach-makers’ Magazine, n ucl aaict 
this, claiming as I do, to he one oi the puiciu | 
servants of the craft, I have concluded that it | 
might not be trespassing upon your time nor t lc 
patience of your many readers to imitate the ex¬ 
ample of my superior brethren by contributing a 
drawing to (as one appropriately terms it) our 
Magazine. . . . 

Upon receiving the June No., in which is il¬ 
lustrated a beautiful design for a plain carriage, 
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I determined to proceed forthwith, and build a 
carriage after the model above referred to. Rut 
while in the act of making the drawing upon my 
draft board, some now ideas suggested them¬ 
selves, which seemed to indicate an improve¬ 
ment on the original. I therefore proceeded to 
transfer those ideas from my shallow brain to the 
board, and the result is before you as it will ap- 
paer when completed. Notwithstanding the 
drawing is correctly executed, a few explanato¬ 
ry remarks may bo desirable. 

The body is solid side with both sill and rocker. 
The sill extending back ami forming the pump- 
handle. If a sliding glass was not desired in 
the door, the side could be put on in one piece, 
and cause tlie door to open from the top of the 
side, but as a glass is made in the door, it is ne¬ 
cessary that it should extend down to the bot¬ 
tom side, with a full panne], and the design of 
the phoeton shape on the side carried across the 
door by means of a moulding (as you have be¬ 
fore described.) The scroll to this body termi¬ 
nates under the front seat, in place of running 
forward to the dash, as in the original. My ob¬ 
ject for this alteration, is to impart to the side 
elevation of the carriage that outline peculiar to 
the original English Phoeton. This I have ac¬ 
complished by shortening the side to the ordina¬ 
ry length of the one seat Phoeton, with scroll 
front. The bracket to the dash I will finish on 
the side with carving, as shown in the drawing, 
and finish with a moulding on the lower edge of 
the rocker, and a bracket moulding f in. wide to 
run along on the top edge of the rocker, and 
terminate under the front seat, which latter is 
supported in front by a wood standard (or 
bracket) framed into the rocker, and the back 
part supported by the front pillars, thus making 
the scat stationary. The back quarter I mean 
to close with panncl and oval glass, also pannel 
up the back, and by this means I intend to pro¬ 
duce something nice—convenient as a family 
carriage and originalbctwcen myself and brother 
Fleming; hut as it is of the most expensive class 
and adapted only for a market where carriage 
consumers are willing and able to pay for fine ar¬ 
ticles, I will for the benefit of that portion of the 
craft who are confined to the cheap classes of 
work, illustrate the same pattern as it appears in 
the cheapest and most common form of a; two 
seated carriage, and for which class of work I 
think the pattern is admirably adapted, and can¬ 
not but meet with a liberal approbation. It is 
shown in Fig. 38 ; in this case the side is in one 
piece, moulded off as represented. The drawing 
will further and fully explain itself. 

R. G. P. 

Fig. 89.—Crane Neck Coach. 

The Coach represented by this figure being of 
that denomination of vehicles which only the 
most experienced and scientific coach-makers un¬ 
dertake to manufacture, renders a pen and ink 
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description of its proportions and manner of 
construction utterly useless. 

But in justice to our worthy contributor, (who 
stands first in his profession as a body maker,) 
we must say that the general design of this beau¬ 
tiful coach is original with himself. These two 
contributions of Mr. Terrill will speak more in 
his behalf as a brother of mechanical genius, 
than any remarks that we might offer to his 
praise would be susceptible of doing. Suffice it 
to say, we feel proud in representing the pro¬ 
ductions of his pencil in the Magazine, and hav¬ 
ing so creditably introduced himself as a con¬ 
tributor, we say, lot not the tie he broken. 

Wo might however note, that the entire front 
quarter with the oval glass is designed in a man¬ 
ner to admit of removing it. It is held to its 
place by the two bolts or screws shown in the 
bottom of the pannel, and secured at the top by 
means of iron dowels in the top part of the frame 
which supports the pannel and sockets in the 
top tie or kant rail. Therefore by removing the 
two bolts or screws before mentioned, the side 
quarter is readily disconnected. 

% toft-lhto’ 
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COACH MAKING—ITS PROGRESS. 

The readers of this Magazine, (and what coach- 
maker does not read it?)—must have noticed 
from a large number of illustrations and its 
contents generally, one circumstance of stiiking 
peculiarity, and that is the immense activity, 
magnitude of design, and rapidity of execution 
which prevails in this department of manfactu- 
ring. 

It is but a quarter of a century ago, when the 
various designs of carriages were limited to such 
an extent, that almost every individual would ho 
perfectly familiar with them, and back a quartei 
of a century further, the names of all those en¬ 
gaged in the business throughout the U. States 
could be recorded upon one sheet of paper.— 
The number of vehicles annually brought into 
existence could be summed up with the aid of 
but few figures,—then should the nobleman 
have failed to compliment the coach-maker who 
could furnish him with a carriage in the remark¬ 
able short time of six months, from the time lie 
left his order, a serious disappointment would 
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bo the result,, and which m all probability would! and especially so when wo hear of the extent to 
load the insulted brother chip to class his cus- i which it is conducted at the present day through- 
tomor among that people who are cursed with out the Union. We pause—wo look around 
a stupidity which makes them incapable of jus somewhat bewildered to inquire into the 
comprehending the progressive ago in which they j reality, as we are told by statistical facts that 
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live. Onward is now the motto which is paint- ! there are is over sixty thousand coach-makers in 
ed upon the banner that waves over every dc- the United States, whose annual productions can 



-day we 


II 
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I 
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pertinent of the mechanical arts. T< 
call at one of the modern factories, leave our or¬ 
der for a vehicle, and in a few weeks lo! and 
behold! the the thing is done; there stands 
the carriage, exhibiting a neatness and a beauty 
of design and workmanship, that almost bewild¬ 
er,; the imagination. It is so everywhere and 
in every great department; one day it is a mag¬ 
nificent coach; another a monster ship or a 
mighty locomotive engine; another a street a 
mile long, palatial looking ware houses, and an¬ 
other some beautiful edifice exhibiting 

g.Jany ;i row 

Of siarry lumps timl IHi/.imr rrt‘Te'l 
With , a.plial Uis, yioidiutf liv.ht 

A ; Iron! ;i sl:y.” 

But in all of them we observe the distinguish¬ 
ing clement rapidity. Nothing is left for pos¬ 
terity to do but admire and excel, as they ought; 
having such illustrious examples before them. 

But aside from the improved facilities where¬ 
with wo are enabled to effect this speedy execu¬ 
tion, wo may observe, that the variety of stylo 
and model now so prevalent in the construction 
of carriages, has progressed with equal rapidity. 

11 As before intimated, but comparatively a few 
jlj years ago, the variety of style existing was so 
limited in number, that but little, if airy room 
was left for the exhibition of taste, or variation 
| in form. However this stumbling block in the 
| way of progressive beauty has within the last 
few years been entirely removed, and we now 
sec that the varieties of style represented in 
the carriage department, have become so nu¬ 
merous, that it is a matter impossible for even 
the most practical observer to become familiar 
with them all. Fifty years ago the Coach, Lan¬ 
dau, flab and the Chariot wore almost the only 
names by which the different denominations of 
pleasure vehicles then existing- wore known. But 
after the year 1800 we find that the chains of lim¬ 
itation could no longer hold dominion over tin 
carriage kingdom, and at which time it seems to 
have succeeded in tearing loose from the tram¬ 
mels and hurried on with rapid strides (as if in 
obedience to that familiar command) to multiply 
1 ' ' 1 .’’ "srth; for wo find at the 


not be less than twenty millions of dollars. From 
these carefully collected facts we presume there ere 
hut few persons (and indeed coach-makers them¬ 
selves) who have any conceptions of the extent 
ot our craft, or know how mighty they have be¬ 
come as a body ot mechanics. 

But in order to complete this faint picture of 
coach making and its progress, permit us to em¬ 
ploy still another color by which to represent 
those numerous factories whose improved facili¬ 
ties are devoted exclusively to the mauufactur- 
mg of the various different materials used in the 
construction of carriages, and as we look at those 
mammoth Spring and Axle, Bow, Hub and Fel¬ 
loe, Patent and Enamelled Leather, Coach Lace, 
Lamp, and various other factories of this denom¬ 
ination, together with those Coach Hardware 
and Trimming houses, which have come into ex¬ 
istence within the last twenty years, and many 
of them much later, we behold a second time that 


amount of sweep the kant rail and tiic throw Ig) 
under of the body is to receive, several matters 
are to be taken into consideration, in order that 
we may proceed correctly in the execution of the 
patterns intended for these parts. Such, forex- 
ample, as the thickness of the plank from which 
the bottom side is to be taken, the shape of the !■ 
elevation, arid the lightness we intend the body j|J 
when complete. For instance, the bottom side 
or sill of a round bottomed coach does not re- III 
quire to ho taken from so heavy plank as a bod) k-j 
wliichjdrops under at the doorpmdfoavingjacornei jSI 
on cither side as that in the example before 
tor the reason that the space from the lower ex¬ 
tremity ot this corner hack of the hinge pill' 11 
to tlie lower edge of bottom side on base line is 3 
so much that the throw under at the lattci ,fr 
point requires the side to he much heavier at the ||j 
termer front than it otherwise would be, if | 
were not for this drop under at the door. 

V/e may here remark, that in making the pa*' | 
tern for the kant rail it is often desirable aftci J 
the outside sweep is cut, to leave the wood 011 j§, 
the inside remain, until such time as the line N jl| 
representing the kant board is drawn and cveiy-||j 


lift 


'(y, and are prompted to exclaim (in the words 
ohm English writer of the 16th century) “This 
coach-making has become a mighty business; ” 
and as we have before stated, if wc may judge 
(ho future by the past few years, who can tell 
what it will be after us ? 


thing connected to it. is found to come as <■ 

distinguishing element before mentioned, lta P 7d-\? . 1Uay . bo ueco ' ssal ^ to n,ako some 

_ , j terations m order to make tho sweep harnioi 

with other parts of the body. However, if * ,w) I 
kant rail pattern was worked out on the inside [f 
to the proper point, any alterations that uiigkt 
afterwards become necessary on the outside ^ 
would spoil tho pattern ; for thus it would he jij 
wider in one place than in another; hence " c ||j 
would recommend that the inside of the k«u* jgj 
rail pattern be not completed till after we have |j 
ascertained to a certainty that it has tho correct 

sweep on the outside. U a ' 
iug determined the extreme 
width of tho food y at hinge Ig| 
pillar fas already described,) Jj 


THE FRENCH BULK. 
[continued.] 


in<l replenish tho 

ijjfi present day that the different tribes existing 
l|| among the posterity of the ancient coach is even 
!,|j more numerous than those ot Adam, and 
jfjj like the latter we perceive occasionally that 
jjjji some very ugly specimens arc produced. Blit 
on the whole, the increase of mechanical in¬ 
telligence tends materially to the increase of 
good taste. 

These accomplishments of modern origin 
should make every practical coach-maker justly 
proud of our fraternity, but occasionally we are 
jjjj apt to be astonished at some of its performances, 



it next becomes necessary 
on 


I fix on tho thickness of the 
bottom side at the narrowest 
point which is under the dooi 
at tho lowest extremity, anc 
also the thickness of the same IHI 
at the back end. The bottom 
side to bodies like Fig. ■’ ca]1 
be made 2# in. thick; how-j 
over i in. one way or the jfj 
other is not a matter of any j 
great importance. jij 

To obtain the location of line II you will lh.>t 
ascertain the distance between lines B and X on | 
we find upon looking back that wo have got on j hose line A A, which wc will suppose to be ■! in- III 
so remarkably fast, that we omitted giving an ex-! dies; to this measurement add the thickness of (JJ 
planation of line If, by what rule its desired lo-! the bottom side, say 2$ inches, which added to- IS 
cation is correctly obtained, &c. This being | gethor makes 5} inches Now draw the per- g 
one of the important items, we will here pause I pcndicular line Y from tho lowest point of sill jjj 
to make tho explanation. I under tho door. 1 hiving drawn this line, y° u jjjij 

In connection with our reference to line Iff we | wl ll measure 53 inches on the same from line M> |i 
ought to have stated that in determining tho ! aIlt l hero make amark. Isj 


Example 6. 

our great eagerness to get tho rule under 
consideration speedily placed before our readers, 
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[ Next we must know how much the body 
throws under at the hack extremity of the bot¬ 
tom side, (line P P,) which is done as before 
shown, by taking the distance between lines Ji 
and X on lino T; wo will suppose it to be f in. 
or more, which measurement we add to the 
thickness of the bottom side, makes 2 .\ inches. 
This distance you will then mark on lino P P 
from lino M aud make a mark as before. If, 
however, you should find that the latter mark 
and the one made on line Y are not at equal dis¬ 
tances from the base line A A, you have only to 
move your kant rail pattern (line M)—being 
; fastened by the brad awl-—-(as before mentioned) 
in whichever direction it maybe necessary, until 
you get the points last described, on lines Y and 
P P at equal distances from base line A A. This 
done, you have the desired points from which to 
draw line II the inside of the bottom side, aud you 
will find to a certainty that the bottom sides will 
work precisely to the size you intended to have 
them. Wo may further remark in this place, 
that if in adjusting the kant rail pattern, (to 
| meet the points on lines Y and P P,) andjit should 
I alter the originally intended width of the body 
| at line N, the trouble is easily obviated by alter¬ 
ing the sweep of the kant rail pattern in front 
until it will rest at the desired point. 

By this remark the reader will readily per- 

I ceive the importance of omitting the inside fin¬ 
ish of the kant rail pattern before alluded to, as 
the wood not being taken away from the inside 
will admit of any alteration you may desire, and 
when once you find that all your points come as 
intended, you can finish the inside of the pattern 
with the knowledge that you are right and nev¬ 
er likely to be wrong in the future progress of 
tlie body. 

There is no knowledge more cheering and sat- 
1 isfactory to the practical body maker (or indeed 
p any mechanic, - ) than that which imparts the evi- 
i donee that his plan or design is right in every 
point of view. With this assurance ho proceeds 
to the execution of his work with a cheerful heart, 
and mind free from doubts or fears as to the result 

! ofhis labor; knowing that the rule by which he is 
governed will most certainly bring about the ob¬ 
ject of his original design. This, as the reader 
understands, is the object of the principles which 
1 form the basis of our remarks under this head. 
I Hence the great importance of every body ma- 

I *' kcr understanding the French Rule. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 

-»«..-• 

PAINTING.—NO. 2. 


I Practical Receipts. 

Having now introduced the different kinds of 
U implements necessary to the execution of coach 

I making, it next becomes our duty to lay down a 
sufficient number of practical receipts as em¬ 
ployed by the artists of this profession, by which 

I tho reader may be correctly guided, when in the 
act of reducing the theory to practice. 

We omit the receipt of varnishes, such as 


Oopal, (Joach and Body, as they could not he of 
any practical utility, since they can bo bought 
of tlio first quality and at rates far below that 
which the painter would ho compelled to pay, 
should ho undertake to manufacture small 
quantities, the portion which ho might con¬ 
sume. We shall also avoid giving any receipts 
for the preparation of paints, &c., which we 
could not recommend from a practical knowledge 
ot the same. The first and most important is 
the 

Lacker or Paint Drier. 

Receipt J\ r o. 1.—This is a material which ev¬ 
ery painter should take the pains and trouble of 
making himself, for one half the article now man¬ 
ufactured, is positively not worth its weight in 
chaff, and the principal cause of painting blister¬ 
ing, peeling off and cracking, is from the use of 
an inferior article of drier. It matters not how 
good all other materials are, a poor article of dry¬ 
er may ruin the whole, therefore, we earnestly 
recommend the practice of each painter making 
this article himself, for it is not in this ease as 
in that of varnish, which, if you undertake to 
make in small quantities, will cost you twice 
what it is worth. This, it will bo found, can be 
made as cheap, if not cheaper, by every painter 
or manufacturer, as the same can bo bought in 
any market. 

Take 1 gallon raw linseed oil, 

12 oz. - - gum shellac; 

8 “ - - - Litharge; 

4 “ - - red lead; 

0 “ - - sugar of lead; 

Si “ - - burnt turkey umber. 

The above ingredients, (except the gum shel¬ 
lac) must be pulverized perfectly fine by itself; 
after they are all thus prepared, they can be put 
together in one paper; the oil must be put in an 
iron or copper vessel, capable of holding two 
gallons; the raw oil is first brought to a sim¬ 
mer over a slow fire, then you put in all of the 
above articles, and keep continually stirring in 
order to prevent the drier from burning to the 
bottom, and boil slowly for 3 hours; when the 
vessel or pot is set aside, and its contents cool to 
about lukewarm, when you will add a sufficient 
quantity of spirits of turpentine to reduce it to 
the thickness of a heavy body varnish; you 
will then let the whole remain in the vessel for 
24 hours, so that all the grit from the litharge 
and umber may settle to the bottom; it is then 
poured off into a tin can, and is now ready for 
use. 

This preparation is employed in the mixture 
ot all paints save white, for which latter it is not 
applicable from the fact that as white is so easily 
soiled or clouded, no material can be used in pre¬ 
paring it that has the least color ; consequently 
the above dryer being of dark shade, it lias a 
tendency to cloud the white to a greater or less 
extent, notwithstanding some painters use this 
drier iu white; but that being improper, a small 
portion of sugar of lead will answer every pur¬ 
pose. 


Receipt No. 2. 

Priming or' Lead Color. —For first coat on 
wood work. To 1 lb. white lead, add ■■ oz. 
lampblack ; | tea cup full of drier, and >J tea cup 
full of boiled linseed oil; then reduce with spir¬ 
its of turpentine sufficiently to grind it ; when 
this is done enough more turpentine is added to 
reduce it ready for applying to the work. 

Receipt No. 3. 

To boil Linseed Oil. — Put it in a pot which 
will hold double the quantity you are boiling, 
and lot it simmer over a slow lire three hours; 
when cool it is ready for use. 

Receipt No. 4. 

Paint, Filling. —For bodies. Take lib. yel¬ 
low oaka, 2 oz. white lead, £ tea-cup full of drier, 
1 tea-cup full of copal varnish, 2 table spoons 
full of boiled linseed oil. Reduce with spirits 
of turpentine to the thickness of cream, when it 
is run through the mill, and is then ready for 
applying to the body. This paint in all cases is 
applied to the work in as thick and heavy a state 
as to make it work never thinner than the thick¬ 
ness above mentioned. 

Receipt No. 5. 

Paint Filling. —For Carriage Parts.—Take 
1 lb. dry white lead, £ oz. lamp black, i lb. 
Spanish whiting, £ tea-cup full of drier, and re¬ 
duce with turpentine. After ground fine you 
will again add turpentine sufficiently to reduce 
it ready for use, when it becomes thick while 
you are painting. In all cases reduce with 
turpentine only. 

Receipt No. G. 

Black Paint. —For Bodies. To J lb. ivory 
black, (which is used expressly for bodies,) add j 
tea-cup full of drier. Then add sufficient turpen¬ 
tine to reduce to the thickness of heavy cream. 
After it is finely ground add enough turpentine 
to make it bear about the same body as boiled 
linseed oil, when it is ready for the work. This 
is called dead black, for when dry not a particle 
of gloss is to bo seen, and should always be ap¬ 
plied with a camel hair blender. 

Receipt No. 7. 

To Purify common Lamp Black.- —By put¬ 
ting ordinary lamp black through the following 
very simple process, it is made equal to the sec¬ 
ond best ivory black; and in fact it should nev¬ 
er bo used until it has been thus prepared. Ev¬ 
ery man who has taken any notice of black paint¬ 
ing (with lamp black,) after it has had several 
coats ot varnish, has observed that there seems 
to remain a greenish cast upon the surface. This 
we attribute wholly to the use of lamp black in 
its raw state, as you observe when you come to 
burn it, that the same green cast is seen to as- 
ceud therefrom iu heavy.clouds of smoke. But 
after this has been burnt out, you will never sec 
that greenish cast in painting before referred to. 
Those to whom this receipt is new, we would ask 
when they are about to test it to keep back a 
small portion of the same lamp black they arc 
going to burn, and after it is burnt compare the 
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two together. This will show you the great im¬ 
portance of preparing your lamp black in this 
manner before using. Take a heavy sheet iron 
pan, place it over a hot charcoal fire ; put in the 
amount of black you wish to purify. When it 
begins to get hot a thick, dirty smoke will com¬ 
mence to arise therefrom. Occasionally stir it 
up, so as to get it thoroughly burnt alike. When 
tlio lamp black has become red hot, and the 
smoke ceases to ascend when you stir it about, it 
is pure. You will then remove the pan from 
the five, and let its contents cool, when it is 
ready for use. You need entertain no fears of 
doing it harm by the excessive heat, as the hot¬ 
test fire cannot destroy it, (strange as it may 
seem.) This is a suitable black for carriage 
parts, and is mixed in the same manner as body 
ill black. [iloe’t No. 6.] 

To Mix Chocolate- Color. ■—• Lamp black, 
Spanish brown, with a small portion of red lead, 
drier, a small portion of boiled linseed oil re¬ 
duced with turpentine. 

fjujht Crass Green .—-An endless variety can 
:) be obtained by the mixture of blue and yellow 
in. different proportions, with the occasional ad¬ 
dition of white load. Mixed as before. 

[To be continued. ] 

----- —. 

SOMETHING NEW. 

A few days ago we wore shown a new im¬ 
provement in calash tops, for which a patent was 
granted to Messrs. Fogle,song and Anderson of 
Xenia, Ohio, in August last. The improve¬ 
ment consists in doing away entirely with the 
old props, can throw the top hack with one 
fourth the trouble attending the ordinary ca¬ 
lash, and when up is nearly as firm and steady 
as a standing top. It is very simple in construc¬ 
tion, and we are informed its application is a sa¬ 
ving of from three to five dollars in each top. 
The patentees have promised to send us a mod¬ 
el, also letters patent, for publication. It shall 
bo illustrated in our next, when it will be fully 
explained. 

HU lilt AII EOIt OUlt SIDE! 

Under the editorial head in this No., we la¬ 
bored to some extent to prove that coach-making 
had become a mighty business in the Union 
and now we are going to prove that coaeli-makers 
themselves are getting to bo mighty men. It is 
stated that the father of the premium baby which 
received the highest prize at Barnum’s late cat¬ 
tle show was a Coach-maker! Brethren think of 
that. 

WHO WERE THE JUDGES? 

The model carriage, exhibited at the Meehan-^ 
ic’s Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio, was a Crane- 
Neck City Calash, by John W. Gosling. We 
examined it closely, and feci no delicacy in call¬ 
ing it the model carriage, for It was superior in 
point of finish, draft and proportion, to any 
thing of that class on exhibition. But notwith¬ 
standing allthis, it was passed by, and a silver 
medal awarded to a coarse coach, by the Messrs. 
Bruce’s. Who were the judges? that’s the 
question. 
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As the article under this head in the prece- 
dnig No. was devoted to the smith’s part of the 
axle, I will now invito your attention to that of 
the wood workman’s (the bed or stock) and I 
will endeavor to show you how to lay it out or 
make a pattern for it. But before doing so 1 
would have you understand that there arc three 
points to be considered in its formation. First, 
i .3 ength, which should remain undecided until 
e wheels that arc to be connected with it are 

known. Secondly, its shape, which depends on 
the shape of the body to which it is applied,: 
should it be like that of fig. 8, .Jan. No., the front 
bed would need to be dropped as low as possi¬ 
ble, but not so low that the spring interferes with 
i s turning. Thirdly, to shape the ends, so that 
when the axle is fitted to it, the arms will incline 
to their proper set, and avoid a short bend at the 
shoulder. The difficulty caused by this bend I 
have no doubt is familiar to many who have in¬ 
serted or cased an axle. Now to accomplish the 
f ormer and avoid the latter, I would propose to 
follow the rule illustrated by plate E fig. 1. This 
shows as wo will suppose, a bed four feet long, 
and drops three and a half inches from the lino of 
its ends to the centre B. This is allowing two 
inches for the_ height of the head block, one 
inch for the thickness of the fifth wheel, and a 
1 . 1 , 1 1: of an inch for the difference between the 
thickness of the centre, and the ends of the 
spring; you will see by this that the main leaf in 
the spring can bo allowed to be pressed perfectly 
straight without interfering with the ends of the 
axle bed. Now wo have the length and the 
drop, we will proceed to shape the ends, which 
should he done according to the dish of the 
wheels. We will suppose that the wheels are 
dished three quarters of an inch, which will 
now each wheel (us you have already seen) on 
an angle of an inch and a half in its height, 
is shown by line A A, (representing the rim of 
th . wheel ) Now, m order to have this wheel re¬ 
volve and still keep tlie same angle in the cen¬ 
tre, the arm will require to be placed through it 
square or perpendicular with the horizontal of 
the rim, as shown by the arm C C. You will 
notice that the ends of these arms incline down¬ 
ward. Therefore the ends of the axle bed will 
require to have a slight turn, as will he seen 
from the line I), but the turn is so slight in the 
draft, as to be scarcely perceptible; for practical 
purposes an eighth of an inch is sufficient. In 


making the pattern, lino A A and the arm C C 
can ho omitted; they arc merely introduced here 
to illustrate the point. 

The front bed completed, I will make a few re¬ 
marks with regard to the shape of the hack one. 
ft does not follow that because the front bed is 
dropped that the hack one should have the same 
shape as is supposed by many, for in this case it 
would require to bo raised. How much can ho 
easily ascertained by learning the difference be¬ 
tween the height of the loop and the point that 
rests on the front spring bar. Allow the back 
spring bar to raise tha? much above the front 
one; for instance, there is eight inches differ¬ 
ence between these two points, and the front 
siiiing bar raises thirty-four inches from the 
floor; now, to raise the back eight inches above 
this, we must first learn how much it would he 
raised without the aid of the bod. We will say 
that half the height of the wheels arc twenty- 
four inches, the height of the spring fourteen, 
the thickness of the spring bar two, the thick¬ 
ness of the bed in the centre two inches, which 
in all makes forty-two inches. This shows us 
that the back bed should ho made perfectly 
straight. Now this point, though simple in it- 
self, should always be taken into consideration, 
for nothing will spoil the looks of a body more 
than an ill shaped loop, nor nothing will add 
more to its beauty than one properly shaped. 

It is impossible for the smith to do his part un¬ 
less the wood workman makes allowance for it. 
Therefore, the loop should be drawn with the 
body and the carriage part made to suit it. 

Fig. 2 in the above plate, illustrates a rule to 
lay out a wooden axle and can he applied to set 
an iron one. This rule in my estimation, sur¬ 
passes all others that have ever come under my 
notice, for it is both simple and expedient, and 
at the same time taking into consideration all the 
points in the wheel that are necessary in the t#j 
laying- out of an axle. Let us suppose that you 
have a straight stick for your axle, and the wheel 
in the above draft is the one we wish to make an 
axle for. Now, in order to have this wheel stand 
on a plumb spoke, the arm must either raise or 
drop on tlio front end, which of course depends 
on the dish of the wheel and the taper of the 
box, which we can ascertain by placing the blade 
of the square (which should be made for the pur¬ 
pose, with narrow blade and long stock) through 
the wheel when boxed, letting the blade rest on 
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the box, and the stock to hang perpendicular or a succession of levers take place as the wheel re- very different in ascending a hill, as although 
in a parallel line with the front edge of the volves. This, reader, is the operation of a wheel J the wheels continue to act as levers, we shall 
spoke. Now if the blade rests on the back of and axle in machinery. find that the action of the weight from gravita- 


the box when in this position, and not on the Now, the axle of a carriage partakes of the tion will increase with the power gained by the 
front, the arm requires to be pointed down, just motion of the carriage itself; the power re- j increase in the size of the wheel, and conse- 
as much as the blade of the square raises above quired to draw the carriage is not applied to the • quently that enlarged size will be of no further 
the front of the box at point; but if the square circumference of the wheel, but to the axle, j use than that of diminishing axle friction, the 
should touch the latter point, and not the back, The operation may bo thus described: If we j trifling consequence of which we need not now 
the arm must point up just as much as the suppose a carriage with four wheels to stand up- j discuss. The advocates of high wheels do not 
square raises above the back of the box as on a horizontal platform, the carriage would re-1 generally appear to be aware of this circum- 
Dotore. This, I trust, will bo more fully com- main at rest, as each axle would press the box stance. 

prehended by consulting the draft. in which it rests perpendicularly. But if one To illustrate still further let us have resource 


; draft. iu which it rests perpendicularly. But if one To illustrate still further let us have resource 

F. J. F. end of such platform bo raised so as to cause an j to a diagram. Suppose the large circle in fig. 2 
inclined plane, the pressure of the axles will j to represent a wheel of four feet in diameter, 
For Saiadee’s Magazine. continue tlieir bearing on the lower part of the j and the smaller circle a wheel of only two, both 


Mn. Editor:- —-A fow weeks ago I received boxes, (still in a perpendicular line,) which bear-J ol' which are made to ascend the inclined plane 
four No.’s of the Coach-Makers’ Journal, viz : ing down, and the inclined position of the plat-1 (L M,) by powers applied to each centre or axle 
for January, February, March and April, and form, will cause the carriage to have a forward j it will be found that by describing the lever as 
liavo perused tlieir contents with a pleasure and j motion. 13ut let us suppose the platform to be j in the former case, although the arm of the le- 
satisfaction to my own mind not easily described; I once more horizontal and apply power to move | ver from B to F be double the length in the 
but suffice it to say, that I feel an honest degree I the carriage forward, the same effects are pro- j large wheels that it is in the small, the other end 


of pride in being enabled to possess a periodical 1 duced, as by so doing the axles are shifted from jof the lever from If to the bearing of the wheel g 
which I may- call in the fullest sense of the term their perpendicular bearings and pressed against j on the hill is also augmented in the same pro- | 
our Magazine; and as I have laid this familiar the front part of the boxes in the wheels, which i portion. _ I 

claim to the same, and its worthy editor, I am of consequence immediately begin to revolve and I It must bo admitted that the imaginary ful- I 
induced to offer for publication my own peculiar the carriage is set in motion, which motion it I crum attributed to the lever power of wheels j 
ideas in regard to two different classes of wheels, will continue to maintain so long as sufficient I marked Fin the foregoing diagrams, exists only s 
viz : high and low, and will endeavor in my old power is applied to draw the carriage forward, j momentarily in the operation of surmounting [ 
fashioned way, to show how much, or to what Thus it appears that the wheel and axle in ma-J obstacles which may occur on level roads, it be- | 
extent the mechanical advantages of a high wheel chinery and a carriage wheel differ very materi- j ing evident as the carriage advances the dis- jj 
has been overrated by many of the young bretli- ally; the former being an endless succession of ' tauee from F to 0 decreases, whilst that from F j 
ren in tlio craft. levers moving oil a fixed axle or centre, which j to B increases, until the axle A arrives in a line j 

I was very much delighted upon reading your may be termed the fulcrum of this continued le- J perpendicular to the obstacle, when the lever of | 

pointed observations iu answer to a Virginia cor- ver, whilst the latter approaches nearer the sim- gravitation ceases altogether, the weight of the i 
respondent in the Jan. No. relative to high car- j pie roller, its employment is indeed for attaining, j carriage being supported by the obstacle. The I 
riagos and short perches, and am sorry that Mr. i viz : that of removing the friction which would ! case is very different, as in ascending the hill L I 
Sloan did not (as he partially promised,) give j otherwise take place if the carriage rubbed in- j M, as the relative distance from 1< to B and from L 
your readers his reasons for entertaining the' an-1 stead of rolled over the space it is required to ;1 to the bearing of the wheel on the hill remains | 
eient ideas of coach making. pass. Its mechanical power as a lever consists ! always the same, consequently the gravitation j 

In addition to your remarks on low carriages, of the overcoming of such obstacles as are com- j of tlio carriage will continue to act against its I 
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and the evils attending the use of high ones, I monly met with iu roads 
will advance one stop further and give my ob- Fig.’s 1 & 2. 

serrations on the mechanical advantages and dis- _____ 

advantages existing in the use of high and low 
wheels. Should they meet your approbation 

you arc at liberty to give them to your numerous (A - ', 

readers, and in case any of thorn should see prop- 1 < A'l,#* 

or to disagree with your humble servant, I hope Jtgjjj, /'.'l'. •' 

they will ask your permission to reply. 

High and Low Wheels. 

It is a prevalent opinion that a carriage with 
high wheels follows the horse with less resist- 

auco than the same carriage on lower wheels, • ' A& 

and many have gone so far as to contend that 
a wheel six feet high (or even higher, if it could 
be permanently constructed,) would run better j 
over all kinds of roads, than a wheel of half that j 
diameter. It is of consequence, therefore, that 
we inquire as to how great a degree such advan¬ 
tages are really gained, as many carriages are 
being constructed inconveniently high, with the j 
viow°(of possessing this very desirable property, j 
One advantage contended for in high wheels, is j 
the reduction of axle friction, and another is, 
their increased power as levers in surmounting i 
bills and other obstacles in the road. But be¬ 
fore we subscribe to this opinion, let us inquire j 
into the operation of a carriage wheel, and iflj 
mistake not, the result will be to show that this i 
lever power has been very much overrated. I j , 

will here point out tlio difference between the | Thus, let the circle of 
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Thus, let the circle of fig. 1 in our illustration 


wheel and axle as a machine, and the same as a represent a wheel; A tlio centre or axle; O an 
wheel carriage. ; obstacle; now the lover m proportion as the dis- 

Tho wheel and axle (according to Ferguson) tancc from B to F is greater than from F to 0. 
is the second mechanical power, acting entirely ! Without troubling the reader with any mat r¬ 
on the principle of the lever. The axle is at matical calculation we may safely assume the 


progress upwards with the lever proportioned in 
length to the height of the vehicle. From these 
observations it appears, that the mechanical pow¬ 
er of wheels in the capacity of levers, will act 
with most advantage in overcoming obstacles on 
j level roads, as in addition to wont lias been bc- 
j fore stated, much assistance is derived from the 
motion of the carriage. But if we consider a lit- 
| tie,further upon the situation of high wheels on 
j hills, the fact of the increased power given to 
I gravitation, clearly proves the necessity of a 
j greater force to check their descent. Therefore 
■ as greater resistance in such situations will be re¬ 
quired from the horses, is it not evident that the 
! advantages attributed to very high wheels, on 
: hilly roads are without the least foundation. 
Thus far my observations have been directed to 
| the operation of wheels in general, but finding 
| that my article is already extended beyond a 
reasonable space, I shall trouble tlie reader 
! again, when I will make some remarks on the 
j means to draw them. S. W. D. 

-—-■— 

! Vehicles. — F. I). Williams, of Wilming- 
1 ton, Del. : I claim the combination of the plate 
i springs, D F, and the spiral springs, E Or, con¬ 
nected or attached to the floor 0, ot the body ol 
the vehicle and the perch B, as shown, and using 
in connection with said springs, the straps, H J, 
for the purpose of preventing sudden longitu¬ 
dinal and lateral vibrations, as shown and dcs- 
i oribod. ... .l.i-i 


on the principle of the lever. The axle is at; matical calculation we may ww ? 
rest, and supports the weight of the wheel, (or i imaginary point I to be t m u uum or n o¬ 
us it might be called, the machine,) while the'ver. In this case we consider tic carnage to be 
power being applied to the outer circumfei ence, drawn on a level i oat, bu we su m< 1 o e 


represent a wncei: a tlio ceuuu in yj an ouuuu. . . , ii • 1 

obstacle; mw the lover in proportion as the dis-1 (The weight of tlio load comes upon the thick 
t ce from B to F is greater than from F to 0. 'short ends of the springs D F, thus allowing 
Without troublin ' 1 tlio reader with any mathe-1 the long; parts of the springs to be made com- 
m'iHo l' calculation wo may safely assume the i paratively light. The springs are also prevented 
imvHinrv point F to bo the fulcrum of the 1c-! from breaking, as they cannot yield vertically 
veG IiAhis ease we consider the carriage to bo j beyond where they comem contact with the 
,lmvn on a level road, but wo shall find it to b : floor.] 
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Ill this No. wchavo the pleasure of represent- cssnry to Bay to a practical CMioli-makor, that thm ™ fnof , fl , 

ing another of the model factories in our frator- this room will always be well filled and pay well S ' ^t diicet y forward and he moves 

.tiSffi.sr.rl h 

| t0 contribute to the M agazino for the benefit of the main buildirm for lumber &o " TW ore f 1 " 0 "’ and how s ,°? u llis P™#*®* will be impeded I 
its readers generally. many advantages'in building a ’shop 50 ft. wide fcSTh--— --A th = • ** 

| The annexed engraving and the following ex- and tour stories high. First, you get a great noath a nomlorc 

j planatory remarks by the secretary of the com- dcal of room, more central and at less cost than or to move it " 


directly forward, and ho moves 


planatory remarks by the secretary of the com- deal of room, more central and at less cost than 

pany, will enable the reader to comprehend the stairw-!el’o,Ttv W bw Sooond > f ho 

/ ' stall ways and traps arc m the centre, leaving 


• i ^ r . wijutjuuwiu y liiunujj. wiwi a wai'xm : _i.i 

nig as lop it. wide the wheels be liung just right, it rolls along bo¬ 
ast, you get a great ncath n nonrWntiH bind r,l;+ 1 - 7 ,» V , 


| entire arrangement of the building. It is indeed ample room opposte for benches. Totn 
| a model shop, but then how could it bo any about $8,000, exclusive of lots, 
t] tiling else when a Tomlinson puts a hand to the Yours truly 

j wlu:el i aided by a number of such practical men Q bo . K Qm0T g , 1A 

I..j .:, .. t.. Li.:.. ‘ " f J ’ 


you get a great ncath a ponderous load, reouiring but little pow- | 

2 SoS “Z «>• «:>yovo it. But, lot thi «!„;,«» bo tubed Ij 

o’centre, leaving hurd^r ‘Tvi^‘V"'' V'T inco , I1, P ara, - d Y I 
dies Total Jt a '\ h y- because the shape of the axle if 
‘ J ‘ J arm causes the wheel +„ i.;„,i „,,.i II 


constitute this company. 


For Salad+tfs JHitycuinti. I 

Bbtuokpobt, Conn., May 1, 1855. 
Mb. 0. W. Saeadkb •—• Dear >Vtr: ■ —We! 
enclose a drawing of the plan of our factory, I 
built in 1854. This company was organized 
last year under the law authorizing joint stock 
companies, capital §110,000. The stockholders 
arc nearly all experienced carriage makers. I t ( 
was to bo expected that a model shop would be 
built. It is acknowledged by all to be about the 
thing. 

The building is of brick', four stories !ii>L I' 
IZl by ■>{> ft. j I 0 ,j ft. between floors, which are j 


For Sala'Ieo’s Magazine. 

HARD RUNNING WAGONS. 

‘ The wain goes heuvily. Impeded sore 

By congregated loads, adliering dose 

To the clogged wheels.” ‘ Cowpfr. 


upon gi 


.supported upon gimers i I by 10 m . } joined in 
the centre and resting upon posts in tin* centre 
of the building. These girders are 8 ft. apart 
! from centres; the floors •>.{ in. thick lie upon 
these timbers. The building is well lighted 
with large windows near together, on every side. 
The first story lias two outside doors A. and j>. 

' K is the smith shop with H forges in the centre, 
with one large chimney running lip 40 it. above 
the roof. This plan works admirably. r l ho 
centre of this story is used for a passage way, 
and stairway b'; the remainder for ollice 0, stock 
room i) and showroom If. The second story is 
used fora wood shop and the turning; room. 
Dotted line M is the partition. The third story 
is used exclusively for painting—two varnish 
rooms !j L at one end. The fourth story is 
user! as a general .storeroom. It is hardly noc- 


' f ‘ • mo io me clogg'.'il wlioels.” Cowpfr. ■ 

' P hm o1 ' uur Factory, ! A. vehicle that runs hard—and the world is S ath( 
,m T !l ".y. was . ‘wgunized ful1 "f them—is a most vexatious and undosira- , rt 
mihommg joint stock hie piece of property; and on the score otceono- tho 1 lu 
00 - ll!! «tockholdcrs my, and humanity to the animals which draw und “ 
carnage makers. It f them, it is the worst kind of policy to use them, litr!U ? 
model shop would ho when it requires no more time, nor timber, nor ax,ea 
al by all to be about the iron, nor expense in any way to make a vehicle J,,Wi,r 
, . . that will run with the greatest possible ease. wartl ’ 

clr, tour stones high, Those who use wagons and carriages much will 011 v I 
ween floors, which are find it will enhance their interest to employ a axle > 1 


iy 10 in., joined in mechanic to make them, who not only undor- 

ln ° 0Htrc Ktaads the P««ciple of making a vehicle that will 

! 1 ,j' 7, " ' r. j • , S a P art easily, but who has mechanical skill to do it 

centi e;., the do ns y i m. thick lio upon , according to the most correct principle. A man 

timbers. I no building w well l.ghted may have a perfect understanding of the princi- 


arm causes the wheel to bind, and press very I 
iiard against the nut or linch-pin. ‘ j|l 

I hero are scores of wagon-makers who have a fii 
icputatiou for doing good work, invariably; but Sj 
their wagons ahvay run extremely hard. The j|j 
trutli is, they do not understand the principle of Jl 
giving the correct set to the axle arms, and dish M 
to the wheels, to make them run easily. I know III 
a wagon-maker who has one invariable rule in I 

gathering the axle arms, whether they be long -or IS] 
shorty forge or small ; and IT; yehn-h.vJ are of 
themselves a good load. His rule is to make the II 
under side and the forward side of the axle arms J| 
straight, without any taper. This shape of the 
axle arms, throws the forward part of the wheels f|| 
inward to such a degree—like a man toeing i n- jS 
ward when ho is walking—that the wheels not J 
only press very Iiard against the shoulder of the Jjj 
axle, but slide along on the ground as they re- (gj 
volve. Of course, this will make a wagon run ISj 
hard. Lot the forward part of the wheels be llj 
turned inward to a oertrin angle, and they will jSJ 
not revolve at all but slide along. Isj 

Some wagon-makers make all their axle arms |( 


,i I,,.,, on i-vei-v siil, ' j , uoisumumg or tno pnnci- Some wagon-makers make all their axle arm. 

loo V m ' tn ,1 XV’h ° W WCl ‘ v ; he “, a P*™ " f with the same taper on every side. Some in set 

cloois A and R. woilc is done right or wrong, and still be utterlv ,.,„1 ,.r ii.-i„ ....... fi..,,,1 from i 


:in =« W peSKir.a !md Stm bC ^ S f tl,e end of he axle mans forward frenu a 


IVhnt makns a Vehicle run hard? —Unnec¬ 
essary friction. When wagons and carriages are 
constructed on the most correct mechanical prin¬ 
ciples, there will always be a. vast deal of friction; 
but, when the wheels are liung any bow, the 
boxes fitted anyhow, the various parts of a wag¬ 
on put together any how, we must not feel dis¬ 
appointed if a vehicle runs any how but easily, i 
for a. team. 

Let us illustrate : When a person walks he) 


right line through the centre of the axle always jl 
sot half an inch, whatever may bo the size or « 
length of the arm. Very many in making an jj 
axletree like a gambrel—with the bow upwards j* 
or downwards—give the arms a pitch down- || 
wards from one-fourth to half an inch from a hor- U 
izontal line. When the axle arms are made of J|| 
either of these shapes vehicles will run lull'd. W 
Sometimes the tongue and hounds arc not at- b 
tachcd to the axlctrecs in a direct lino; some- § 
times iron arms or axlctrecs get bent; some- I! 
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times wooden axletrees wliieli luive been made 
of unseasoned timber, spring in seasoning, and 
although they may have been made correctly at 
first, the present shape of the arms makes the 
wagon run hard. Sometimes we sec a wagon 
with very small fore wheels and very large hind 
ones; and if there has not been calculations 
made for keeping each axletree in a level posi¬ 
tion, m putting in the reach and hounds the 
aims will be thrown from their proper position, 
andthe wagon will, inevitably, run hard. 

These are a lew of the causes of hard-running 
wagons, and it is a subject which is very imper¬ 
fectly understood by country wagon-makers. In¬ 
deed, there are but few who have any correct 
idea in regard to the true principle of hanging 
wheels correctly. I have worked at wagons 
from my boyhood, and met with a great many 
wagon-makers ; and I never have met with one 
who could tell why a wheel was made dishing at 
all, nor why one wheel was made more dishing 
than another; nor, about how much dish will 
make the strongest wheel; nor what would be 
the precise effect if an axletree that is made cor¬ 
rectly bo turned, with the hind side and for¬ 
ward side down, respectively and alternately. 

When a wagon runs as easily as it can bo 
made to run, it is an easy matter, if blindfolded, 
to distinguish by the sound of the wheels stri¬ 
king alternately against the nuts or linch pins 
and shoulders of the axles. When a wagon 
does not run easily, the wheels will chuck but 
little; aud if the wheels bo very dishing or the 
axle arms set forward too much, they will strike 
but little against the nuts ; and when they do 
strike the same they strike immediately against 
the shoulders with a heavier blow or chuck. 

If tliis should meet your approbation, I will 
give you a chapter on axletrees, with drawings. 

8 . 15. T. 

Lake Ridge, Tomp’s Co., N. Y. 

For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 

OILING WHEELS. 

After the tire has been set, before the wheels 
are painted, if they could bo placed in a vessel 
of oil, and the entire wheel completely sub¬ 
merged in in oil, for several hours, it would be 
of great benefit to them, by preventing every 
portion of the wheel from shrinking; and would 
render them very durable. As the wheels are 
exposed to mud and water more than any other 
part of tlie vehicle, they will absorb much water; 
and even when they are well painted water will 
enter the felloes at the joints. The result is, 
the wood swells, and when the wheels become 
dry they shrink ; so that sooner or later, the 
tiro will become loose. But if every part is well 
saturated with boiled linseed oil, it will effectu¬ 
ally exclude the water, and prevent entirely the 
shrinking of every part, even when exposed to 
mud and water. _ 

But, as the process would ho rather impracti¬ 
cable as a general thing, I have practiced oil¬ 
ing only the felloes, by placing the wheel erect, 
with the rim in a trough, two or three inches 
wide, and six or seven inches deep, filled with 
oil. After one felloe has absorbed as much oil 
as it will during thirty or forty minutes, or long¬ 
er, let the wheel bo turned around until every 
felloe haB been saturated; this process fills the 
tenons of tho spokes with oil, which would oth¬ 
erwise be filled with water. If the other parts 
of a wheel received a thorough oiling, as they 
should, wheels will last an age, and literally 
wear out. 

I have often treated wheels in this manner 
when the tiro was loose but little, and the fel¬ 
loes have swollen to such a degree that the tire 


became as tight as if it had just been re-sot. I 
have often seen scores of new wheels made of 
poor timber, and poorly made, which if well sat¬ 
urated with oil, would wear more than twice as 
longas if they were merely painted. Sometimes 
when the spokes work a little in the hub, this 
process will render them so tight that they will 
not give under a heavy load. 

It would be as well to paint the trough on tho 
inside, before using it, to prevent its absorbing 
the oil./ A sheet iron trough would bo as good 
as a wooden one, and would cost but little. 

S. E. T. 

Lake Ilidge, Tomjj’s Co., N. Y. 

---—- 

For Salauee’a Magazine. 

APPROBATION. 

Bucjkfield, Me., May 1, 1S55. 

Mr 0. W. Saladek —Dear Sir :-—• I have 
just recived through tho kindness of our P. M., 
one of your prospectuses for the Coach-Makers’ 
Illustrated Magazine, and tho opinion I have 
formed in regard to its utility is such as to in- 
dveo me to remark that the Magazine is just tho 
work every carriage-maker needs to enable him 
to prosecute his business scientifically and under¬ 
standing^. The business of coach making will 
compare favorably with any other branch of the 
mechanical arts, and tho groat mass in every so¬ 
ciety of refinement arc dependent upon this class 
of mechanics for one of their choicest luxuries 
and conveniences, which is the various beautiful 
forms of carriages they now have or may have 
in all time to come. I am therefore made hap¬ 
py in finding that there is a monthly periodical 
so well adapted to the wants of the craft as the 
Coach-Makers’ Magazine. Wishing you un¬ 
bounded success in your worthy enterprise, I 
most cheerfully enclose one year’s subscription. 

Yours in the Craft, 

L. BARMAN. 
-- 

EASTERN CARRIAGES IN COLUMBUS. 

Our old friend J. A. Shannon, who is fa¬ 
vorably known throughout tho State as a scien¬ 
tific carriage builder, and to whom was awarded 
the first premiums at nearly every Ohio State 
Pair, lias recently associated liimselt with Col. 
John Geary, of the “Capital City Fact,” in 
establishing a repository of eastern carriages at 
Columbus, Ohio, and which is styled the “ Cap¬ 
ita e City Carriage Repository.” 

This Repository will compete in many points 
with any other in the western country; not on¬ 
ly is tho building beautifully situated and es¬ 
pecially adapted to the business, but on pass¬ 
ing through the elegantly lighted halls tho visit¬ 
or will find them filled with carriages from the 
most popular manufacturers of New York, Con¬ 
necticut and Massachusetts. The light carria¬ 
ges from Messrs. 0. & 1). Cook & Co. (New Ha¬ 
ven, Conn.,) will be found upon close inspec¬ 
tion to possess a neatness and a stylo of finish in 
the execution of the work, which none but the 
most experienced coach-makers can impart to ve¬ 
hicles, and the rapidity with which these earria- 
ages are being sold, shows that eastern work is 

fully appreciated in this market. 

----- 

Carriage Shafts.— H. A. Gonetreau, of 
Paris, has obtained a patent in England for tlie 
application of whalebone, or of bamboo cane, to 
the construction of carriage shafts. 


For Saladce’s Magazine. 

RAMBLINGS.—NO. 1. 


Mr. Editor :— Since my connection Tritli tlie Coach- n 
makers’ Magazine as traveling agent, I have bad in jj 
my ramblings here and there many pleasing interviews jg 
with the fraternity, and as I am wandering from city & 
to city, and from town to village, leaving the Maga- g 
zine at every point I visit as I sojourn, 1 shall take g 
the liberty occasionally, to trouble you and your | 
12,000 readers with a scratch from my humble pen. | 

I am delighted to inform you of the welcome maimer S 
in which the Magazine is received by the craft thro’- | 
out this portion of tho country. 

Some three weeks ago, while in the city (N. Y.) 1 n 
formed the acquaintance of a worthy brother crafts- j 
man, who lias had upwards of forty years experience $ 
in the business, and to whom I offered the Magazine. g 
As he was leafing it over, U king a hasty glance at its a 
pages, he paused and made the following complimen- | 
tary remark. “Sir, I shauld be most happy to see § 
this man who has had the enterprise and courage to -v 
bring such a work as this belore the public, and take 1 
him by the hand.” As your authorized agent, and g 
being myself a practical coach-maker, I ventured to g 
substitute my hand for the ono reierred to, and lound Jj 
in it the price of subscription for one year, so now he 
can shako hands with you monthly. This gentleman | 
has had the kindness to furnish me with some draw- g 
ings, a number of which are one hundred and fifty | 
years old, which 1 will forward to your office, hoping Jj 
to see them at the proper time illustrated under that yj 
interesting historical head. g 

At Albany I found most of the coach-makers had g 
heard of the Magazine but few had seen it. But as g 
soon as i Jaid it before them, I obtained with one ex- 8 
caption* all tho proprietors, and quite :) number of A 
tho jours in their employ. The same in Poughkeep g 
sie, at which place, however, I found a club often g 
were receiving the Magazine regularly. . | 

After a lew days roaming from post to pillar, I at jjj 
last find myself in Bridgeport, Conn., which by tlie & 
by should be called Coach port, for surely it is the cap B 
ital of tho carriage kingdom. 1 have been here ior g 
several days, and am astonished as I am brought to I 
realize tlie extent to which coach-making i« conducted J| 
in this city. I perceive, also, that the decks of the wj 
large steamers which leave here every morning for the |! 
Babylon of America, (as Miss Virginia very appropri- g: 
ately called New York,) aro crowded with new ear- |j 
riages. Some wise man of the East had the kindness *i 
to inform me that my visit to Bridgeport would most jjrj 
certainly prove fruitless if my mission was the intro- g; 
duction of a Magazine, edited and published by a man |j 
from Ohio. “Why,” said he, “the coach-makers in gj 
Bridgeport are too far advanced in the art to need 
such a publication, and therefore would not condo- gj 
scend to patronize the. Magazine.” I was not at all gj 
affected by this prophetic assertion, neither did I take g| 
the pains to inform my adviser of the fad- that the ed- I; 
itor was an eastern man, a practical coach-maker, and fj 
that the object of his enterprise was not to teach men g 
tlie art of coach making through the medium of bis g 
publications, without regard t) practice, <fcc. Nor jj 
did I further consider it of any importance to endeavor dj 
to convince him of tho fact that just such a Magazine !|i 
was called for by the most scientific coach-makers as gj 
well as by tlie minor classes of our fraternity, as a gj 
medii.ni through which the craft could communicate |j 
with each other, and by which to illustrate tlie latest- gi 
designs and fashions from mon.h to month, and also $j 
the various improved facilities and rules by which gj 
they are constructed, and that we were tasking our | 
energies, and striving to elevate this roost neglected of | 
all arts to an eminence which the progress of the day g 
demands, for it is useless to reason with men who are $ 
destitute of that faculty; however, I come to Bridge- 8 
port and find that the reverse of my friend’s predic- | 
lions are realized, as you will perceive from my week- | 
ly reports. In the Factory of Bruster & Co., a club of S 
fifteen was easily obtained, which gentlemen I think, jr 
have the largest establishment in this country. g 

It gives me pleasure to give in addition to tho above g 
named house the following, all of which have liberally g 
subscribed for the Magazine, viz : Tomlinson Carriage g 
Co., Gould, Kidler & Co., Tomlinson, Wood & Co., J 
and others ; also Mr. C. Russ, who first introduced the g 
French Rule in this country. He is also the first to g 
introduce the crane-neck conch in our midst. log 
Mr Brewster, Mr. Groot and others I have tendered g 
the thanks of the editor, as welkas my own, for the £ 
lively interest they exhibited in circulating this work g 
throughout their respective establishments. Notwith- g 
standing Mr. Groot of the Tomlinson Carriage Co. | 
was a subscriber previous to my visit here, he gave | 
me permission to canvass the factory, and remarked rV 
that I should get all [ could to take it, for a man that 8 
did take it he considered was worth more to him || 
than one who did not, and that ho would give him j| 
work in preference to others, and this is tho spirit I [g 












THE COACH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


.■I am happy to say, that prevails throughout this part of 

1 * the country, (at least so far as I have traveled,) in re¬ 
gard totho Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 

But lest I should weary your patience I will for the 
present drop the pen. ABRA’M TERRILL. 

ir Bridgeport, Conn., June 13, 1855. 

-••OH,- 

|| For Saladec’s Magazine. 

I EVERETT AND HADSSKNEOHT’S PATENT. 

Ms. 0. W. Sai.adee :—-Having been subpoenied by 
A Court to testify to tlia similarity of the Everett’s and 
B Haussknecht Patent Carriage Coupling, and owing to 
jf : the absence of some parties interested in the defenso, 

| tha case was laid over until a future term; since then 
| the parties requested me to examine the matter with 
|| certified copies from the Patent Office of each patent,, 
h together with other documents, giving the history of 
N each invention from the time each application was 
j-i made for a patent, and submit the same to you for 
?j publication. Having been asked by the parties to 
% state what I should have done provided the suit had 
I progressed at the time appointed, the following is 
I what I conclude would havo been my testimony, at 
i the same time giving my reasons for the conclusion. 

( According to dates of the Letters Patent, it is shown 
that E. & 0. Everett’s Patent for Carriage Couplings 
j was issued Dec. 17th, 1859, and G. L. Haussknecnt'a 
original patent Dec. 18th, 1851, and his second patent 
I in which he disclaims all tho improvement worth any- 
y thing to get rid of an infringement on tha Everetts’ 

| Patent, was issued .1 an. 13th, 1852. Each of the claims 
as of both parties may be seen in the June No., page 61 
I of Coach-Makers’ Magazine. Taking the dates of the 
!;j two patents, the Everetts will appear the original in- 
| ventors, and as to the similarity of the improvements. 

I by taking the drawing left with G. W. Gosling of Cin¬ 
cinnati, (who purchased a right of Haussknecht 
through his agent Andrew J. Beaumont-,) and com¬ 
paring the said drawings with Everett’s patent they 
ifrj are as much alike as two circles of tho same diameter. 

| J But, on sending to Washington, and obtaining a cer- 
| tilled copy of Ilaussknecht’s patent, and comparing 
SI the drawings in the certified copy with what was sold 

I to Gosling by said agent as Haussknecht’s Patent, it 
is found that there is no more resemblance between 
the two than thero is in a square and round liguro. 
3 d With the facts before me, I consider (ho sale of Hauss- 
[j knecht’s patent, by his agent, to Gosling, one of the 
fi most consumato pieces of fraud and misrepresentation 
1 ever performed in the sale of a patent right. 

‘i I will hero take the liberty of cautioning your craft 
j| pi purchasing Haussknoelit’s Patent Carriage Coup¬ 
le ling to be careful that drawings representing the Ev¬ 
il. erett’s Patent are not substituted for Haussknecht’s, 
'ti as has been the case in tho purchase made by G. W. 
a Gosling. When purchasing a right make a demand 
I for Iho letters patent or a certified copy, or have such 
p ; drawings furnished you as Haussknecht or his agent 
j willing to swear to as being a true copy of 

them connected with his patent. 

| 1’ ho improved Carriage Coupling is an important 
onc > a,1< l much time and money has been spent in 
it perfecting the same, and it becomes the craft to see 
If that justice is done, and from all the facts before me it 
|| is clearly shown that the Everetts are the true and 
g original inventors of the improvement, 
fj MARTIN BENSON, 

Mechanical Engineer and Patent Agent, 
fj Cincinnati, June 16,1855. 


jj Rapid Riding,- —The train which convoyed 
|j die Enipcroi'^ Napoleon to Windsor on Ills re¬ 
td, cent visit to England, ran at the rate of 72 miles 
| a I an Ii'Jiir. The distance was 28 miles. Brun- 
|| noil, the great engineer, managed the loeomo- 
I five. 


[From tho Sclentlllc America,.J CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER. 

Carriage Wheels.—. 0. W. Olarke and b. 

H. Gray, of Bridgeport, Ct. : Wo claim con¬ 
structing the wheel as shown and described, viz: S. W. DENNING, of Pa. 

having the felloes 0, constructed of maleable j,. DORMAN of Maine 

cast iron, in the form shown, and having the mrnvr i TNTqnw’ n a t? t iA to m en 

spokes B, fitted in mortises in the hub, A, and 1 ° M li , IX ' OX CARRIAGE GO., of Conn, 
in sockets A, on the inner surface of the felloes. S. E. TODD, of N. Y. 

'The spokes, R, having sockets, D, secured on E. J. FLOWERS, of Michigan, 

them at about their centres, in which tho inner i i> n a me,a ,.+> av 
ends of short oblique spokes E are fitted, the "r - S’o t 

outer ends of said spokes E being fitted within AURA m lERRiLL, otN. Y. 
oblique sockets, A, on the inner surfaces of the H. G. PAULDING, of N. Y. 

felloes, as shown and described.. q\ p. DAVIS of N Y 

[The tire of this wheel, owing to the felloes ai a if'irxr ih.wqaxt / • 

being made with flanges, are cast to secure the MARLIN JENSON, of Ohio. 

tire without the aid of bolts. But few mortises ANSWER TO rmM’Vwn \n vu’xru’Q 
are made in the hub, as only about half the usual „ a GORRESPONDEN j S. 

niimW nf mnli-ou .im u mi i , ‘ u,, ot Mass.—M o cannot furnisli yon with articles on tlie 

inserted m it. Iho short French Rule any faster than they appear In tho Magazine, without 

spokes, Jii in the second claim, give the necessary materially tafttogiug upon our time, Which of course you would 
support to the felloes, and act as braces to the nota5lt - 

long spokes.—-TllO improvement is principally K. K„ of Ohio.-There are various causes for wheels becoming 
designed tor llgflt carriage wheels with small runb bound. First, the hub not 1,ring entirely seasoned when tho 
hubs. It will enable light small wheels to be tlro is ni ’l ,ltcd - will, as it shrinks, cause the rlnil) to bind. Again, 
made very strong. 1 the practice so prevalent among unexperienced coach-makers, of 

-Ad-__ permitting the tenons of the spokes to come only partway through 

[From the U. S. Mttga/.ineJ ‘I"' fclloc ’ w1 "’ ln » shOTt Ume, cause tho like elleet. But the pviii- 

HOHOH TO LABOR. ciplo canso of Oils prevalent destine ivo imperfection In wheels 

_ ’ we attribute wholly to the carelessness of the proprietor or super- 

si' ww intendent of coach factories, who neglect that all important duty 

Honor to Labor.'-it glveth health: of inspecting each wheel before it goes Into tile hands of the smith, 

Honor to tahori—it; bringeth wealth; ami see that tho rim Is properly and sufficiently open. A wheel 

pisplayeth It^tit^Ues^n^everj^hand ,nay be constnicted of seasoned timber, and yet if they are stored 

It hath smoothed the plains, ia'id iho forest low away in a dry place for three or is months, it will bo found that 

Rearol ^fvash^h thd?mm-tl^f t'm’le Bl ° W_ tUe '"“" h . . . atte,ltlon ab0 '’«referred to. 

Ihonght up frmfthodlmL^of the'tcemlng^mtao • ^ rS ', J ' f*. ^ “> '"'Canada En it.—Tour very welcomo article 

Jls uwiwd stores, in thi*. light, to shineis 1 ecc;i v od, but owing to the multiplicity of matter pertaining tli- 

I™.ea«Hf^l SoSS S thS rectly to tho craft, we ..tdclay Its pnblidation till a more con- 

to tb-3 stormy North, with its frost bound’seas venient season. M c have a peculiar admiration for the femenine 

Ami to bright isles fanned by tho Southern breeze, pen when so ably directed in behalf of tho Mechanic. 

X J* th«) < Iran ice deepens its sunset dyes, 

i’tV’til.' 1 biSmS o‘?thc nlrtblftit'Ausu-Mcib^es , P ' K * °* & Co ” °f Mlch.-Wc have now a model in our office 

Unknown in the records of older tiim-s, ’’ (which was sent us by a subscriber in Ohio) illustrating an ini- 

YlehPnmh rieU , !r;.aN""; l m n SeS 1 eur‘own Z " n ° Pavement In hubs. It consists in oiling the spindle by means 

°T a tube, which is constructed in the same manner as that of 
treasures keep T .«“ y «*“«>“ >“P<***t and consequently not patentable 

P £a w^dS°oroSSs t flo , ;S 1IOr0 ' ' ’ °^’ W - Y ™ tave our thanks for your friendly and 

U t.-arless roams over deserts vast, complimentary letter, but the drawing you send for publication 

Mlu-ro Destruction rides on the simoon’s blast, docs not embrace a sufficient nmnmii ,r.<< , 

Alld tvnekl-ss sands liuve for ng.-s IYowiii-.I ... uniuuiu amount ol attraction to admit ol Its 

Over cities in ancient song renewm-d— insertion. Jt may be new with you, hut is old in tin-States 

Or eiiinits where the dazzling glaciers n,. ,. ,, , , 

( 'luiie-l--mit| coltl, ’iieiti.ii a glowing sk’y ‘ “IWkMllS, of N. Y.—We should think Know Nothing 

z“n::r re r opitat<! 

tl!lc non sense we have never before witnessed. 

The Ocean, once an unbounded waste, ]> i> u nrum a- 

An awful barrier by man unpassed. * ‘ ’’ " * our article on the forward motion of wheel 

i/o'SV', , ib !'! h - r " ih,: so iV n,n • sk , i "’ ; illone carriages is based upon a good subject, but the ground you take has 

Now, :t world" r'l’iic'is the '"I'oriouV'sea ..le't ,ua " y lll " oa explored by other writers before you, and as tho 

A lieopled world of the Imtve ami i re*—’. uecnanical principles you advance are about tile same as those 

iVS“S oftciu nes^t **m!f "7. ot m "'T’ by vaIlou8 contributors ln this No., forbids Its publtca- 

Aii'l countless sails dot ‘the blue expanse’ Wo ad ™treyour stylo of composition, and should be happy 

Ol waters that Hush in the sunbeam's glance. to hear lrom you on some other subject. 

< r ™;[ l " 1 jd'Ot I ” Idle Mariner sill-,:, V. Y., of la.—The drawings of the crane neck buggy which you 

i'A V ’ b made 15 iis" lords of^the^bonndiess’t state in yours of tho Oth was forwarded acme time previous, 

J'earl'n-isly over the. waves wc sweepl >’ ’ !l, "° ,i,jt bam received at tills oflloe. M'e arc sorry for the delay. 

“ Honor to r.nl.or' ” the . ... . th " y n,ay yut ™ w: to band ; if , i0 , wc will give you timely notice 

An aw.iv In the r„si,i of the same. 


made very strong.] 

-A__--- 

[From tho U. S. Magazine.] 

HONOR TO LABOR. 


Honor to labor!—it glveth lmallli- 
Honor to l.nborl—it Iiringetli wealth: 
lienor to l.nborl—our glorious Itml 
Ihsphiyetli its trophies on every baud, 
it h.itli smoothed the plains, laid the forest low. 
Au-I brightened The vale with the harvest’s ;clow- 
l.eai-’d cities vast, with tiieir marls of trad" 
here rest undisturbed lay the woodland shade— 
.broil'.(iit, up lrom the dcnriis <,r m.,. 


. ! ’" b l v.ue wi*u me Harvest s glow— 

‘••uses vast, vzitli tiieir marls of trad" 

1 f’-M undisturbed lay the woodland shade— 
Jhougnt up lrom the depths of the teeming mine 
its treasured stores, in the light to shine—' 
bent Commerce forth on her tlreh’ss wings 
In search ot all precious and goodlv things 
to the stormy North, with its frost h'mnVi seas 
And to bright Isles tanned by the .Southern breeze, 
vviit-re the Orange deepens its sunset dves, 

Ami rue cocoa, ripens hi oath golden skies— 

-lo T.!,.- bounds of the farthest Austral climes. 
Unknown in i be records of elder times 
, Bo speeds her liiglit, and each clime a’nd zono 
J-b.-’ld tiieir rich treasures to bless our own. ’ 

Honor to labor!—It divot'll deep 
Into dim sea-depths where bright treasures keep. 
And dnreth with curious gnosi to explore 
J'h<* ancient Avonders of Deean’s lloor. 

•it learless roams over deserts vast, 

\V !i"i’e .Destruction rides on the simooms blast. 
And trae,cl"ss sands have for ages frowned 
Over ernes in ancient song renowm-d— 

Or elinibs where the dazzling gineiers lie 
*iianv"l" ,; and cold, hieatli a. glowing sky 
heaving the trace of its triumphs proud ' ’ 

Above tlie regions Of storm and cloud. 

The Ocean, once, an unbounded waste, 

An awful barrier by man unpussed. 

Spread iorth to (he .solemn .skies alone 
Us restless waters to Man unknown— 

J\ow, a world of life is the glorious Sea, 

A peopled world of the brave and free— 

here j he jjvoikI ship glides like a thing of life 
beganlP*ss ol tempest.-: and billows’ strife, 

And countless sails dot the blue expanse 
Of waters that Hush in the sunbeam's glance. 

‘•Honor to huiior!” the Mariner sines, 

As iDi-th 01J tj .,. | )rcezi _. s ]jis S!lil ni,.,,* 

It hath made us lords of Hie liomi-lless deep• 

J'earicssly over the Waves we swcunl” ’ 


‘"V : Inn Is ot the houndless deep; 

j "ancssiy over the waves we sweep!” 

*! '-o habor!” the traveler cries 

as away In the rushing ear he die.-:—’ 

e may rival the speed of tile bird’s quick wing 
A, t joyously soars midst die skies of sorin'- 
m 11 .'.,..! .y.:., 1 “ rl "win.l, on its pinions free, ” 
is ,iuuu !> moie Hoot in its course than we!” 

“ Honor In Labor!—the active itress 
I >mi rs forth its treasures the mind m itles ; 

•’ il1 l, i''‘d where, the chi Id’s'glad eye 
JL'indetli ,i world oi bright miagerv 
To the massive, tome midst whose’ treasures vast 
Die the time dimmed records of ages past 
The ever restless and eager mind ’ 

Uxluiustless supplies for its warns may find. 

r ! li ! v * llni <0 The Past, unto ages down, 

And hold communion with years by-gone— 

Old climes ol Historic fame explore. 

And gat.ber tin; gems of their buried lore— 

}} "" propliet. bards seel: inspiring dr-anis. 

Or muse, ulmm by old fabl-d streams— 

V M " ,,1, ‘ ,>0 ot takes his enrapi.ure«l night 
And woo the music on Parnassus’ lnd-ht — 
lake lair Philosophy by the band, 

And roam Willi her through tier native land 
Jill the menial stores of all ages llown, ’ 

And all gifted minds it lias made its own. 

Honor to Labor of body or mind, 

Hath it, bur. for its object the good of mankind; 
The farmer, who ehwrilv ploughs the soil, 

Or gathers the fruit of his hopeful toil— 

The strong m-’clianic whose manly brow 
AVearei.h of labor, the healthful glow— 

The bold Invenior, beneath whose bands 
The useful engine completed stands— 

The Artist, who with unrivalled skill 
Creations of loveliness forms at will— 

The pale-faced student who, worn with toil, 
Consumes o’er his studies the midnight oil— 

'I be man of h'eience, with earliest mind, 

Who to enligiheii and bless mankind— 

To themselves—to tiieir ran—to their country true 
Honor, all honor, to such is due. 


L. M. & 1)., ol Vt.—Your drawings are received. What arc wc 
to understand by that inscription on the back of one of them? Let 
us know and we will answer your Inquiries. 

“ Inquirer, ” of Pa.—Correspondents who decline giving us their 
real names will receive no attention whatever. 

•N Co., of Va.— We think the arrangement of your top is en¬ 
tirely too complicated for practical use; a wood top made calash 
may, ns you remark, be used to the heavy coaches of France, but 
to reduce the practice to the light carriages of this country, is a 
thing not to he effected for the reason first mentioned. 

T. L. S., of Mo.—If you will drop aline to Messrs. Silsby, Holly 
& Pace, at. Seneca Falls, N. Y., your Inquiry will no doubt receive 
prompt attention. 

A . M., of N. Y.—Your model for a box setting machine Is re¬ 
ceived. If you can so arrange the crank as to revolve perpendicu¬ 
lar instead of horizontal, it would be much more desirable; also the 
clamps which fasten it to the hub must be differently constructed 
before It will work as well as you anticipate. 

T. L. I)., of Pa—We will of course be pleased to illustrate tho 
design of your hand wagon if it possesses the proper style, or any 
original idea. Let us have a sketch, and if worthy of notice, it shall 
appear in the Magazine soon. 

I)r. L. M. B., ot Me.—Tho drawing representing your design for 
a newly constructed .Sulky is received, and upon examination wc 
are luvppy to say that it meets our approbation, and with your con¬ 
sent we will illustrate it in the next No. Lot us hear from you in 
time. 
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$ 35 “ We copy the following interesting arti- come very dull, he felt obliged for the relief he lent agricultural machinery. One great obstacle 

ole of the goings on in Paris from the Scientific should have in the company of his colleagues. £ the progress of agricultural “ 

. ° , 1 . . . France, is the prevailing ignorance or its tamers. 

American: There are to bo some eighteen sewing ma- They read no publication devoted to their inter- 

rfi’nvpforn T‘Mit.orlnl flovrpsnnnilener,_ \t>. < •• • ,» .. v -v-r i i i. _. • .1^ i _ 


American: 

chinos from the best New-York makers; besides es ts, and are satisfied to pursue a system that [j 
_ > L ^' J ' irr . an extensive show of india rubber goods by would seem little better than barbarism in oui 

A ; ay " ^ Goodyear & Morey. These will form interest- country. , , 

The temporary suspension of the labors in the . , , „ • , T TT ^ Good common schools would help the iumi 

Palace of Industry caused bv the m-emrations m S Matures m the United States Dcp - *>, population of France far more tlian gunpowder. 

. ‘ .. y* J 1 1 ^ and save us from an almost total wreck. There are several very respectable scientific 

01 lt ’" °P euu, g; * las * )oen succeeded by still Speaking of India rubber reminds me of a publications published hero, but they arc seri- 
greater activity, and every tiling is going for- statement I saw in one of the New York daily ously crippled for want of support I have not 

ward ranidlv to comnletion ft was a vervwise , . .-i , * , • been able to learn of a single work ot tne kmu 

vycuu xapiuiy w li was a vu^ wmb papers m regard to the great success of that m- ,, , . ... , c', 1w ,,i . WfnwAd 

,1 . e P .1 1 1 *-* w, that eaves anv 1 air return tor the talent dgmowcu 

move on the part of the management to fix the r. _, roo A jv. r . f r ilf w '/ , . ' „ Tj1 

. i t , - > teiest lieie. it was tothceilect that one o£ the ^pon it. The cheap issues oi French novelists 

piii.:': ot admission, tor a few weeks, at five p ar t; CSj a citizen of the United States, besides meet au extensive sale, and like too many of the 

francs, as it keeps hack a crowd that might sc- roaliziug somo $300,000 from the sale of the pat- ’same class in the United States, mechanics in 

riously interfere with the operations inside. 1 ent here, was to receive a salary for superinten- spenta them ieisure mr^dmg trash, and at 

think the Exhibition will not be completed be- ding the wmlcs of the Company. This all sounds P ?h a fe noticed tEwnd'of the scientific 

foie the lat of July. . very pretty in a newspaper, but upon inquiry at journals have re-produced from the Scientific 

In workmanship and finish I think the French reliable sources I am informed that the statement American, the excellent article of John 1<. 

mechanics unequalled, and I think they exhibit is us _ Thc businesS; however, promises Marcher, on daguerreotypmg without 

! UlJl ' C ta " tC m P ro P°!' u< p s ’ French lathes, print- we i] ; a nd therefore such electroplating in the OS perhnonts arcumde to perfect au art that had 
mg presses, etc., look much handsomer than newspapers is not required. its origin in this country. The pictures pro- 


tlum in the bread and wino-fed Frenchman, so is co 104; and tIle United States about 100. -—-- 

there more solidity in English productions. I notice among the articles in tlie English THE BACK NUMBERS. 

Some time since an equestrian statue of Gen. Department a large church bell, with an im- During the past month we have received a 
Jackson was uncovered at Washington amidst a proved method of hanging, which has a novel multitude of communications from new subscri- 
very proper display of patriotic feeling. A much quality of much importance. To the shank of hers, anxiously inquiring whether we mean to 
better one of Napoleon III. was erected a few the bell is fixed a toothed wheel, into which a furnish them at the expiration of the year with 
days since at the east end of the Palaoo of In- pinion or an endless screw is made to gear, go the volume for 1855 complete. Our answer to 
dustry, and the fact was scarcely mentioned by that the bell may be readily turned with a crank, one an< ^ V cs - With the December No. 

the papers. a nd thus present a fresh surface to the clapper you shall receive (reprinted) all the drafts and 

A citizen of Albany, N. Y. has sent a model 0 r tongue. This prevents all uneven wear, and important articles of the January, February, 

of an American steamboat of 2000 horsepower; m ust render the bell much more durable. March and April No.’s, and thus furnish you 

it has arrived in a damaged condition, and, eon- There are also exhibited by a Birmingham with thoVol. for 1855, complete with all its 
trary to the expectation of the American Com- house some very beautiful cases made entirely of drawings, Ac., &e. The increase of our suo- 
missioner, it proves to be a most miserable affair. gj asSj CX0C pt, tlie bottom, which is wood. The scription list within the last ten days fully justi- 
I regret that tlio exhibitor did not better un- p] :! f CS are supported by flint glass pillars or sash ^ es l^is obligation. 

derstand the felicity of foreign artiste in model- bars, and thus afford an easy transmission of Sprout’s Combine" Oaiuuage Speing & 
mg and decoration, as otherwise 1 e w mid In light into the case; they can be more readily Coui>IiIlia ._ In our hsb wc liad occasion to 
kept his model steamboat out of ti e count).y kcpt iu order, than brass or silver-plated frames. Bpeak of thc abovo valuablo Sprin g and Coup- 

In tlie Austrian Department tlieic is a veiy i 00 } c handsome. r r • i . , , . -n 

.. „ , , 1 1 n Img tor carnages, and promised to give an lilus- 

neat and finely ma e mot c 0 ‘ ' I was interested in a fine collection of excel- trationof the same in this No., but owing to 

otic,recon c as cop ' •- ^ _ lent glazed earthen-ware from Lambeth, tor the some unavoidable delays the proprietors (Messrs. 

made m our coun ry or 10 miviga-. j manufacture of the various acids; one colossal Sprout, Burrows & Co.,) could not furnish us 

-LMiiuDC. ills ^ f vessel, said to be the largest thing of the kind with the sketches in time, hut have promised to 

mfAwsts. and will attract manv . ' * 


made in our country for the navigation of the 
Danube. It is an honorable representative of 
this branch of our interests, and will attract wpny 


in the world, holds 400 gallons, and has an aver¬ 
age thickness of three quarters of an inch. The 
glazing is the best I have ever seen, and is said 


do so without fail in season for the August issue. 


The American Commission holds ita meetings ; M the best I have ever seen, and is said oxkacuse, June 18, 1855. 

once each week for the purpose of discussing tobo proof against ^ notsolvonts or vitrcoug EimmCoAcu-MAKEas’M agazine—/) e«r 

the affairs of the Exhibition, and lor arranging nur ~ Will some one of your numerous read- 

plans for ( arrving out the best interests of the J " , , . , p ra gne through the medium of your excel- 

* ,. , . ineetino- it was voted to 10111 l )roseni appearances agricultural imple- lent Magazine, a practical rule forgetting tire on 

Exhibition. * • 1 - J ments will bo as plenty as blackberries in Au- light wheels; how much draft is required to give 

appoint a committee ot three to assist one o c o j- fthi » j , . any sized wheel a certain dish; how much should 

nf ffirv lMnnbinerv Arcade, who . . . 1 ' * “ ' 1 -fallnna Pa lnft. nnftii. and also what, nf.finr 


appoint a committee of three to assist one of the 
Commissioners at the Machinery Arcade, who . , 


the felloes be left open, and also what other 


commissioners at me luatmuwi n, , o . . . . . .. « renoes nu xeu, upt 

W M t» M Unto daily. Tho -f™! «P m Vm t ,«feol infomation i, aeoess.r,. 

,, . . . . direction more than I ranee. As I passed thro Yours, truly, 

Commissioner m question very politely thanked ^ ^ Qf ^ T ^ ^ T. I) 

the committee for the reinforcement, and stated portunity fo jud ()f thifl from tllc mde im le . Will some one respond ? 
that thus far his duties had been confined prm- 1 --— 


tnat uxus iar ms uuties iiau mcuii uummeu t , : i ,1 i , _ ■ 

^ ments I saw m use, and the general prevalence THE EVERETT COUPLING , 
upa y o i*ive mg lip «mc corvid ic & of female labor in the field ; and even England, owi»K to some delays on lue part of Mr.Giibcrt m forwaniine in 

which is three quarters of a mile m length— although a better cultivated country than the fiVc“KHu 1 ; 
searching for boxes, and as his business had be- United States, falls behind in good and conven- ffiwi thcC<,U1,,1,, » co "" 
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SUCCESS IN LIFE: j education. This was obtained at the common I et- There I worked for my father four months; 

Or the Story of a Down-East, Mechanic. j school, working in the shop mornings and eve- the avails of that labor procured me a set of I 


Since financial ruin, hard-times, out of cm- school education.” 


7 nings, and at a more advanced age a few terms tools and eight dollars besides, with which I star- 

h * ■' ' " at. the Main Wesleyan Seminary completed the ted for Aroostook, at that time the promised land 

Since financial ruin, hard-times, out of em- school education.” to down-easters, and well it might be, for it is 

ploynaent, misery, and oven starvation has been In the Autumn of 1841, (his father having the main attribute of that land to produce in the 

the burden of every day’s report, I have cast ray removed to Fredericton, New Brunswick,) Frank S reatost abundance for man and boast.” 
eyes around among those whom 1 have known Asbary, being twenty-one years of age, left his Here the young mechanic began life with an 
from boyhood, tracing their various fortunes native town, in the possession of a good trade, earnest endeavor,"that won a success which ea- 
frorn that time to the present, generally finding good health, comfortable clothing, a very few couraged him to offer the pretty Miss (J. a part- 
in the juvenile training and habits of thought dollars, and very firm resolutions, if the thing nership in the concern. Often thinkhm- of her 
and action, a key to the success in life of some, J could be done by prudence, industry, abstinence had only strengthened the impression she made 
and failure or others. ; rvora ‘-rum and tobacco,” that ho would achieve on his mind two years previously, and ho began to 

Let us contemplate a single group of boys sit- j respectability and fortune. To this end he set find himself actually nursing- the tender ^si¬ 
ting together pursuing the same studies in a dis- his face towards the far West, which, by the He resolved to write to her, .soliciting a corres- 
trict school, passing from their lessons into the way, at that, time did not extend beyond the pondcnce. The letter despatched what a month 
streets, some to sow the seeds of dissipation and Kooky Mountains. In the outset of his journey of suspense succeeded before he could receive an 

! rain, by pursuing idle sports and mischievous he turned aside to make a farewell visit to a answer! What if she should be dead onmmed, 
amusements, led may be, by those who are ex- nmmod sister m (}. and lo ! here on the thresh- or worst of all, marrried to another’ horrors > 
empted from useful labor by the false pride of old of Ins wanderings, he “met his destiny”— what a thought. But the letter at ’loinHh came 
parents; perhaps regarding with seeming con-j a*though owing to adverse circumstances, it was granting his request, 
tempt the boy who goes from the school-hou.sc to j Wither slow in its development. He says—“The n . r . 

the work shop, or the farm, where, it is true, he amiable Miss S. U, who bad then numbered w ~ T“I “ ycar aud tt , half 

may harden Jiis hands, and bronze his skin, but cigliteeu summers; ma<k*. an impression on my . i y tnougi the medium of pen 

at. the same time he will develop the material for which refused to leave me during the long /-T!° 0U notj ncr > nmoh as l 
tlie physical man, while habits and knowledge are j season that intervened, before I could feel justi- r^V." i° ' ° “ * *‘ lot Hie happy time ar- 

! acquired that he may enable him to set at den- j &*1 >« soliciting a renewal of the acquaintance.” If <:■ !!! ’* 1 < '' 0 . lul a *' >rido ’ consentin S in 

uncetha mutations of the money market, and j Failing to find employment either in Boston in'the victo% ofa po^dCi^dtdby 

place htm among the worthy and respectable of or Lowell, by which be bad expected to raise the all that is desirable LLial HtJCTISZ || 

- • means of pursuing his journey, his funds became abode I had prepared for her, where she could'' 

It m “recess in a country school—a little exhausted. Under these discouragements he have few of her accustomed comforts, and little 

air-haired boy of ten summers, lingers behind concluded to abandon his project, and go to Fred- society'but that of her husband’s whose hammer 

las mutes, assiduously marking on his slate, oncton to seek work for his father. But how and anvil must daily ring out those music notes 

the teacher approaches him,-“Frank, have w «8 ^e to get there, without money? As the that wore to take the place of of the piano and 

yon done that sum yet?” “No ma'am; it is so ^ym which this was accomplished is a good guitar. Isitany wonder that 1 should feel a 

hard I do not know as I can do it, but I’ll try it ^ustratum of the ankoe character in general, new motive to effort, when the all ' of happine • 

over again. . I will lot him tell the story himself : is ; n i;f„ „ • . . 

j ’ is m lire or such a girl was committed to my care 

You had hotter go and play a tow moments, “I repaired to the wharf, where I found a “After a journey of ten days, which could now 

and when you conic in I will help you.” “Thank small craft ready to sail for Frankfort, on the be accomplished in half the time, we arrived at 

you, said Frank, “but I would rather find it out Penobscot river, thirteen miles below Bangor, our home — humble and plain though it was, 

alone if f can. fhero was the key to that I sold my watch to a. broker, paid my passage and contentment, health and prosperity made it a 

boy’s charactc^ As a type of his class I pur- had six cents left ! A small sum, you will say, happy one to us, till my father’s health failing, 

pose giving a brief sketch of his life, taken in with which to travel from Frankfort to Frcder- he wished me to enter as a partner in his busi 

part from a recent letter from himself. Ido not ieton,, a distance of two hundred miles. Our ness at F. I felt it my duty to comply with the 

give it on account of any romantic scenes or vessel being driven into Capo Anu by a storm, wishes of my father, and accordingly sold my 

stirring events, but because the example is tan- l had an opportunity again to sec my sister, and possessions, again taking up the line of march to 

;/’/>/' and may be the means of leading others to if Iliad made the state of my funds known, wards F. Our first stopping place was Tobique, 

pu. cvcic, and undei any discouragements neve 1 could have obtained any amount of money I rc- on a small stream which empties into the St 

ii. de .paii, but always be toady to “try it over quired; but I had such a horror of incurring a John’s river, 120 miles above Fredericton. At 

again, and ne\ ei call ou others for help, as a debt, that I chose to work my way through, as this place is a settlement of about throe hundred 

rale, in sma things, while the ability remains if 1 did not doubt 1 could. Arrived fot Frank- Indians, a remnant of the Tobique tribe, who 

to help thou. cm... h ettei to which 1 al- fort, 1 helped to discharge the cargo, for which have made considerable advances in civilization 

lude commences thus. knowing as you do, service the captain paid me seventy-five cents; and the arts of life. Finding we must wait 

the worth of my dear parents, it is quite unnec- this, in addition to seventy-five cental had re- nearly a week for a steamboat, we concluded to 

essary, in giving « brief sketch of my own life, ceived on the passage for part of the contents of hire an Indian to take us the journey in a birch 

to speak at length of theirs. . Suffice it to say a Yankee boy's pocket made me feel quite inde- canoe—quite a pioneer way of traveling, and 

that my father was a blacksmith by trade, and pendent. The greater part of this sum I inves- not altogether pleasant to Sarah, who had never 

being a Methodist preacher beside, would retire ted in a hand sled on which to draw my trunk, before seen such a fragile conveyance. Then the 

from the shop on Saturday afternoons to prepare and the rest in crackers, to give me strength to idea of crossing the rapids in such a craft, 

for the duties of the Pulpit on the Sabbath. To draw it. Thus equipped, I again started, stop- freighted with three living beings, was quite a 

his children be gave the best moral instruction ping to work a day or two in a place as opportu- parallel to the case of the three wise men of 

personally, but his means did not allow him to nity offered, to renew my funds. I at length Gotham. Her good sense enabled her to over 

give them anything more than a fair business reached Fredericton with fifty cents in my pock- come any repugnance to the proximity of the 
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Stalwart Indian navigator, Sodus, whose father I e y es > looking more like a dead man than living Selling their furniture to pay the expenses of jfj 

assured us would carry us as safely as himself I woman, till she felt that we were in smooth wat- the journey, Frank Asbury returned to his na- 
could, and whoever thought of doubting the abil- ! ov > wlu ' u grateful tears gushed forth and re- j tive town, where he went into business with an- 
ity of ‘Old Sodus’ to navigate a birch canoe 
wherever water ran? Having bestowed our 
baggage, Sodus placed mo atone end of the ca¬ 
noe, Sarah in the centre, himself in the other 
end, and with the simple injunction, ‘now keep 
straight,’ we committed ourselves to the beauti¬ 
ful river, whose banks in many places are over¬ 
hung with majestic trees, the growth of centu¬ 
ries—at others, the cultivated domain of some 
thrifty farmer approaches the water and opens 
up a vieiv suggesting thoughts of simplicity, beau- 


lievod her overcharged heart. What would you j other elder brother. In about six years he has, 
have done, said I to Sodus, if we had got into the j by the blessing of God on his endeavors, secured 
river? ‘I do/ said he, ‘I take squaw and swim i what his well-ballanced mind eensiders a compe- 
out.’ What should I have done, I asked? ‘Take tonoy, consisting of a beautiful cottage home, 
care yourself ’ A joke that sounded better at containing besides room enough for his own fa- 
the end, then it would have done at the begin- milyand visitors, a cozy room and arm-chair for 
ning of the passage. The next day we arrived his venerated mother, whenever she chooses to I 
at R, where I paid our faithful Indian friend occupy it. Aside from this, be has a little fund i 
eighteen dollars for his services, and dismissed |ou which to draw for his own benefit and that ot 
him with our grateful thanks for his faithfulness.' | his friends who have been overtaken by ‘hard j 

,, . .. , , ] , , , , .times/ while ill-prepared to sustain the shock. 

But fortune had not yet done with our mend, i ' 11 . . „ .. 


ty, comfort and innocence, scarcely compatible i He invested one-half his property in business j Through all this, he can say with one 
with a more densely populated country. Our j with his father, leaving the other half to acciunu -1 walked in mine intogiity. lie coses ns ettei 


frail bark would scarcely admit of a change of! late interest in the hands of a lumbering firm.- 


! with language like the following, with which 11 


position, but weary nature would occasionally i A depression in business came on, ruinous to the j heartily eoncui in sentiment. 
compel us to stretch a limb, or vary the posture, j branch in which he was engaged, and causing j ‘it >s true 1 mu comparatively young, yet my 
any such demonstration would invariably call! failure after failure in other interests. The firm | experience has taught me to believe that a young 
forth an admonitory grunt from our taciturn j whose notes he held failed to pay anything, thus j man beginning life with habits of forecast, tem- 
Captain, and a corresponding dip of the. paddle (he was again poor. To add the bitterest regret! perance and a strict adheience to the Saviour ■■ 
to keep the equilibrium of our craft. As we ap-1 to his cup, Death was busy with his friends.— | ‘Golden rule/ will ultimately get beyond the 


preached the rapids, how vividly did some of 
Cooper’r descriptions of the cunning and skill 


First the fatal shaft was leveled at his venerated j reach of such financial disasters as occasionally 
father, than a favorite brother was killed by acei- sweep the country, and call forth the oft reite- J 


of tho Indian in guiding the bark canoe among! dentin the machinery of a factory, near their na- 
foaming waters and unseen rocks, making his in- j tive town; the wife, by the shock, was prostrated 
tuitive cunning more than a match for the white' on a bed of sickness, soon to join her husband in 
man’s intelligence; how vividly, I say, did those ! the unseen world. The wives of tho brothers j 
scones arise before my excited imagination. wore sisters, and how gladly would Frank and j 
As we entered the rapids our voices were i n -1 .Hnrali have administered consolation to her crush- 
stinetively hushed, the boiling eddies foamed < d and broken heart, hut poverty held them back, 
and dashed among the rocks, where I fancied 1 He snys—‘ this was the severest of all our trials, 
we might the next moment bo dashed, Sarah,' but tor my truo-hearted and hopeful wife I 
palo as marble, gave no utterance to her thoughts, j might have sank down to despondency, but let 
Instinctively 1 stretched out my arms to support i any man do that who can, with a wife by' his side 


rated and heartfelt cry ‘how shall I obtain food |J 
for myself and family ?—Rural Raw Yorker 


her, but a word from Sodus reminded me to ‘sit 
still or man tip over canoe.’ Sarah closed her 


possessed of a hopeful heart and helpful hands, I 
could not 


OIJR GENERAL AGENT. 

Mu. Abka’m Terrill, of Rahway, N. J., 
has been appointed to act as our general agent 
for the collection of subscribers and the transac¬ 
tion of all other business pertaining to the Mag¬ 
azine, as he sojourns throughout the eastern coun¬ 
try. He will probably visit Canada early in the 
fall. 


EARLY HISTORY OF WHEEL CARRIAGES. 


CONTINUED. 
OHPTER V. 



Sedan, 1638. 

Havitt" already introduced the Sedan, our remarks under this head 
would bifincomplete should we fail to illustrate it, or speak of the Sedan 
traveling in the East, a practice so prevalent in modern as well as in an¬ 
cient times. (We quote the following from Knight). _ “There is a very 
frequent mode of traveling observed in oriental countries, in which tho’ 
a carriage is employed, no other bearers than men are necessary. In 
most cases these arrangements are made where, while on the one hand 
the wealthy and the noble disdain to walk on foot, and on the other the 
roads are so imperfect for wheel carriages that they could not progress in 
safety. In such instances the Sedan of course became a convenient mode 
of traveling. 

In India, in the absence of good roads and efficient traveling arrange¬ 
ments, a very peculiar .system called th.ee/rawk or dak is adapted. This 
is a kind of post system for the conveyance of letters, and also a quick 
mode of traveling for individuals. There are persons employed as draw k 


runners, to convey the letters and to bear the Sedan in which the travel¬ 
ers are seated. When the runners are engaged in the conveyance ot an 
express, they travel at tho rate of from five to six miles per hour, but 
with a large burden of mails they attain only about three and a halt to I 
four miles. The road is divided into stages varying from five to ten miles 
each. The runners act on a continued system of operations in the follow¬ 
ing manner: The journey is divided into stages or courses and there are 
two runners to every Sedan or mail box, on said stages. One train of se- j|j 
dans start from one end of the course and another from the opposite, 
until they meet on the following day when they retrace their steps, so 
that they proceed to and fro alternately. Besides this system between 
tho two trains, there is an interchange between the runners of two adjoin¬ 
ing courses, when having arrived at one end of the stage snother is met 
which has just come from an opposite direction ; along the adjoining stage 
they exchange mails and each retrace their steps. There are stations or 
meeting places where these interchanges take place. 

The Hawk runners are divided into two classes, the Bangy Burdars o 
whom we have just spoken, and the Palanquin Burdars who carry trav¬ 
elers. The palanquins employed for this latter purpose are a kind of se¬ 
dan with the poles resting on the shoulders of the bearers (similar to the 
one illustrated in the .Jan. No. of the Mag.) The men and palanquins 
are supplied by a kind of post master in the employment ot the govern¬ 
ment, and the fare is paid in advance. There are bungalows or stations 
at distances of ten or fifteen miles apart, in which a sort of rude inn ae- * 
oommodation is obtainable. Bishop Heber describes a dawk journey 
which he made, and from which description we learn that only tour per- 
sons can put their shoulders to tho palanquin at once, but that many oth¬ 
ers are provided to alternate with these four and to assist in passing diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous parts of the country. The clothes and writing desk 
of the traveler were placed in two wicker boxes, which one man carries 
slung in a bamboo across his shoulders. Hober says : Such is the usual 
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| style in which dawk journeys are made in India, and it may serve us anlly in October; when the play was first acted on the third of December, 
i) additional proof of the redundant population and cheapness of labor, that J which contained these lines : 

Sl this number of bearers are obtained for unpleasant work, at at 
shillings per stage or trip, varying from six to ten miles. T 


about twelve 

per stage or trip, varying irom six to ten miles. The men set 
i ;;F3 out across the meadows at a good round trot of about four miles an hour, 

B grunting all the while like pavors in England, a custom which like pa- 
vors, they imagine cases them under their burden. 

|| This kind of palanquin traveling, as wc have already observed, is not by 
ifrl any means uncommon in the East. It is also a prevalent mode in China, 

1 where out in the streets a mandarin of high rank would (Mr. Davis in¬ 
forms us,) be considered degraded, except in a chair of four bearers. In 
| Japan too, little as wo know about the country in any sense, there is abun- 
lil dant proof of the palanquin system being a favorite one. Oa.pt. Sairs, an 
HI old writer who visited J apan two centuries ago, thus speaks of the trav- 
!|| cling arrangements he met with: “ I had a palanquin or one of their 
1 sedans provided for mo, and a fresh supply of men drawn out from every 
1*1 place successively, for the office of carrying me therein when X became 
r| tired of my horse, and for the greater state, a slave appointed to run 
I with a pike before the palanquin. The King’s harbingers also went bo¬ 
ll fore, and tool: up our lodgings on the road. This part of the journey was 
II! very pleasant and easy, the way for the most part was exceedingly even 
[fl and plain and wherever there was any rugged mountains, a. smoothe level 
|| passage was out through it. This road (one of the great roads through 
111 the Island of Niphon) is all along good gravel and sand. It is divided 
If) into leagues for the benefit of travelers, and at every league of road are 
ill two small hills raised on either side, and upon each of them a a fare tree 
|| planted, the design of which marks is to make travelers competent judg- 
|| os of the length of their own joumics, so that they may not be abused by 
||i the kacknoysucn who let out horses, and pay for a greater number of miles 
ji| than they have ridden.” 

Ill At this period it may be presumed that coaches were almost univer¬ 
sally used,, not only for short distances, but also for long journeys. Wei 
find according to Knight, that it was two years before the date of this 
calculation, that the first hackney-coach stand was established in London. 
Gavrard thus describes it in a letter to Strafford: “ I cannot omit to 
mention any new tiling that comes up among us, though ever so trivial. 
Here is one Captain 1 lailey ; ho hath been a sea captain, but now lives on 


“’Tis a strong lim’d knave: 

My father bought him for. iny sister’s litter.” 

0, pride of woman! Coaches are too common; they surfeit in the 
happiness of peace, and ladies think they keep n6t state enough, if, for 
then- pomp and ease, they are not borne in triumph on men’s shoulders. 
Gilchrest Gifford thinks this was an allusion to Buckingham. If so (and 
there can belittle doubt of the matter) the vain favorite must have para¬ 
ded wtli his new luxury, degrading Englishmen into slaves and beasts of 
burden (as a writer of that day expressed himself) upon the instant of his 
rcta F u ; ,. Lllt th . 0 popular clamor was as ineffectual against the chairs as 
against the coaches. In 10.18, Garrard writing to Lord Stafford, says: 



which with tho oneraviD"* that aoc-nimv-mW. u i -vana its lucu, 
the chairmen no ^ ^ 

quickly adopted the mode of cai-rJiiS, w!dKs hied till aY ' l 
however, the form of the thing cLfolJ^ 

Wc now have the coach and chair fairly landed into the streets of Lon- 
, ’ thtj y 1 : el( - J 01nt possessions for more than a conturv and a ! 

hah. Wo havo no doubt the chair was a most hixurious invention but I 
the multiplicity of labor attending its use was anything but desirable 
Tho Btoteof lk« pwemmte till 

^nveyaneo anything rather than safe and pleasant. 

. US ha t - * bc f im ° of Louis XIV, the streets of Paris 
were so narrow, particularly m the heart of the city, that carriages could 
not penetrate into them. D’ Aveuant’s picture of London before the firo I 

, 1 t , , . . , •• - is not much more satisfactory: “Sure your ancestors-contrivedyournar- 

land U,J tnes experiments. Ho hath erected row streets in the days of wheelbarrows before those greater engines carts 

according to his ability, tou? hackney coaches; put his men in livery were invented. Is your climate so hot that as you walk out you need mn- 

n,» ..' T . brellas to intern pt the sun, or aro your shambles so empty that you are 


l r l 


ami appointed them to stand at the May Pole in the Strand, giving them 
instructions at what rate they should carry men in different parts of the 
| town, where all day they may bo had. Other hackney-coachmen aeeiri"- 
this way, tlioy flocked to tlie Maine place and performed their journeys at 
the same rates, so that sometimes there is twenty of them together, which 
disperse up and down. They and others are to be had everywhere, as 


. . , . * , . V — . J —• .^ tiicti/ ytju arc 

afraid to take m fresh air lest it should sharpen your stomachs ? ' 0 the 
goodly landscape of old Fish street, which, had it not the ill luck to be 


-j •» ■*- / " --; ai'ju i 

crooked, was narrow enoug to have been your founder’s 

garrets, (perhaps not from want of architecture, but through 


_ tormen are to he had by the water side. Every body is much pleased . 
with tnem, for whereas coaches could not bo had but at great expense; j 
out now a man may have one much cheaper.” Writing two months af- 
for, the same retailer of nows says : “Here is a proclamation coming'! 
forth about the reformation of hackney coaches, and ordering' of other 
coaches about London. Ono thousand nine hundred was the number of 
luioknay coaches of London ; base, loan jades, unworthy to lie seen in so 
i brave a _ city, or to stand about a King’s Court.” In 1684 he writes : 
licro is a. j/rocltuimUon coming forth to prohibit all hackney coaches to! 
press up and down in l.ondon streets. Out of town they may go as here¬ 
tofore.” It is perfectly clear that the King might proclaim, and that 
his subjects would not hearken to him as long as they found hackney 
coaches essential to their business or pleasure. We have an amusiim- ex¬ 
ample ot the inefficiency of such meddling twenty-five years after. \Pe- 
pysiuhis “ Diary of 1660” writes : “ Notwithstanding this is the first 
y °, 1 10 , m S s proclamation against hackney coaches coming into the 
streets, and io stand for lure, yet I got one to carry mo home.” We think 

I 'V s hoar Clm ? ln g as lie hires the coach, and laughs in Ms 

| sleeve, while entering at the wise law makers of his day. 

\V hen Prmce Charles afterwards (ffiavles I, returned from his faithless 

wooing of the fair daughter of Philip IV, we are told lie brought with 
Inm three bedan chairs ot curious workmanship. At this period such a 
mode of conveyance was unknown to the English. They bad seen the 

( fair and feeble carried in a box supported by two horses, one before and 
one behind. They felt that they were degraded when the favorite of 
James and Charles Buckingham first moved into the streets of London, 
borne in a Sedan chair oil men’s shoulders. 

Baby Charles had presented Steenie with two of those luxuries offer 
cign growth. Wilson says, when Buckingham came to be carried in a 
Sedan chair, on men’s shoulders, the clamor and noise of it was so extrav- 
a £ an * > » bbut the people would rail on him in tlie streets, loathing that men 
| should lie brought to as servile a condition as the horses. The year of 
I the expedition of Charles and Buckingham to Spain, 1729, was Massing- 
I er’s Bondman produced, Charles the favorite, returned to London ear- 


luck to be 

wffere the garrets, (perhaps not from want’of ” " ■ 1,01 'D cctlvo , «ud | 

abundance of amity) are so made that opposite neighbors may shake bunl - 

Without stirring from home.” The chair had ,T 

fli-ivi ti,, r i i -i-<-1 luiu ci Dettcr chance of course 

/ * 0 coaol b under such a state of circumstances. In the drawing 
of coaches ot the time of Queen Elizabeth, the driver sits on a bar or fr- 
w chair very low behind the horses. 



Queen Elizabeth’s Carriage in the 15th Century. 

. I' 1 those of Charles I he sometimes rode this way, and other times 
ndes as a postillion. But the hackney coachman after the restoration, is 
a personage with a short whip and spurs. 

He has been compelled to mount one of his horses, that ho may more 
effectually manage liis progress through’the narrow streets ; his coach too 
13 ^presented as being a small affair, as Davenant describes the coaches 
as very uneasily hung, and so narrow that ho took them for Sedans on 
wheels. As the streets were widened after the fire, the coachman was 
restored to tlie dignity of a scat on the carriage, for in the time of William 
III we invariably find them sitting in a kind of box. This was a thing 
for use, and not so much for finery, although it added materially to the 
appearance of the vehicle. 

To be continued. 










TO COACH HARDWARE & TRIMMING 
MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS. 

All persons engaged in the above business, 
can now have the opportunity of introducing then- 
houses to over twelve thousand Coach-Makers 
throughout the United States and Canada by ad¬ 
vertising in the Coach-Makers’ Monthly 
Magazine, a Journal which is devoted exclu¬ 
sively to the art of eoacli-making in all its vari¬ 
ous branches. This is the only medium through 
which such houses can advertise to good ad¬ 
vantage. 


-al 

_Jifi.lHi 

428 & 425 main street, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

IT AM CONSTANTLY GETTINGUP NEW AND 
L tasty Designs for Carriage Bands, which for Beau - 
Ity and Chastity cannot be rivalled. Any new pat- 

■- ■ tarns made by sending me a description of them. 

Standing advertisements 812,00 per square for | Also manufacture the celebrated Princes’ Metal 

one year; (twelve linos making a square,) paya- j manufacture and havo constantly on hand a 

ble within three mouths iroill tnc time OI nibl j large and well seasoned stock of Bent Felloes, Shafts, 
insertion. 'Poles, and Turned Spokes of the different varieties of 

All advertisements for a shorter time than .Wood, nnd s-at Bounds ofevery style, 
twelve months are charged oO cts pci line i , cen t. off for Cash, 
each insertion ) Payable in advance . j JNT. B. None but dealers supplied. 

____ _ -■ -- -I duly 1855. 


Oldest & Largest Establishment 
of the kind in the United States, 


CHARLES P 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


:)r five per 


Coach Factory for Sale. 

AT NORTH LIBERTY, ADAMS CO., 0110. 

rPHE UNDERSIGNED TAKES THIS METH- 
X od ol informing the coach-making public, that 
wishing to retire from the business, he now offers 
for sale his shops and his entire stock of unfinished 
work, together with a fine assortment of tools, &c. 
This shop has a regular custom, and one that will 
justify the employment of 20 hands, if desired, 
and is situated in a rich and healthy portion'of 
the State, on the Plank Road leading to Ripley. Its 
location is about half way between Maysville and 
Hillsborough, with no oppsition nearer than Mays¬ 
ville, (south) 20 miles, Georgetown, west, 20 
miles, Hillsborough, north, 25 miles, and Ports¬ 
mouth east 60 miles. 

03” Further information can be obtained by 
addressing the undersigned as above. 

J. R. GATES. 

N. 15. Also, an excellent Cottage House will 
be sold with the above if desired. Terms will be 
satisfactory. |March-3t 


PLATED COACH TRIMMINGS. 



■SAMUEL 


»J ft 

28 Cannon Street, 

B RID GEPOR T, CONN ., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

COACH & S A DDLER Y 

HARDWARE. 

d VERY VARIETY OF PLA- 

.J ted Trimmings for Coach, Ca¬ 
lash; and smaller Carriages, Fine 
Coach Lamps of various patterns 
Bands, (new styles,) Handles, 
Curtain Rollers, Mouldings, Pole 
Crabs and Hooks, Buckles, &e. &e. 
Any of our Trimmings, Plated in 
Silver, Brass, or Princes’ Metal, 
are warranted to give satisfaction. 

Bridgeport, Conn., July 1855. 



Oilier, §tms # d&lcetro flitters, 

And Manufacturers of 

COAOII & SADDLERY TRIMMINGS, 

Cook’s Improved Carriage Knobs, 

and finishing screws, 

, VII, i Head Silver ami JapaneU Lining nml Rim,I Nails, 
improved soiiui _ , r ottt otito 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 4 DEALERS IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

SADDLERY, COACH & TRUNK HARDWARE, 

Have removed to the Buff-Color Brick, Store , ho. 34 lerrace Street, 

Opposite the Western Hotel, and adjoining the Hardware Store oi Messrs. Pratt & Co. 

1 r ______ «, LW. ^ ti-MP PR>=5f» 

WO 


[June 1855. J 




Sip a 


mmmm & 

IMRORTHRS or AND DEALERS IN 

CARRIAGE HARDWARE, TRIMMINGS, &C. &C 

No. 70 Beekman Street, between Pearl & Gold Streets. 

m 13 if 


ipvin; 


lljJlJJJIl ----- - 

GtFlf AW BASSIST, 

i'??’f^i a H^Door ASJdlesI'lns!de , do.> C Se' r ® 1 'Pe“t , )* o * r 5 0 n | * n ® 

: £, ii ”s C: r1 and Na no Plates. UmIm-I l.ni.1 in,-l 
C E!;! no l" with anneal „l nolms-An tyw ‘/n'l 
"RV.V, joints, Rivets, Hub Bands, !>$aft linn, I olo 
Hooks anl Cr.uii, si , ii-vi|u„iiui: ,a'liit. in.v, 

FRANKLIN, N 1C Alt CIlAPlll’ ST.’, -NKW UAVHN, COX> 
July 1S05. __ 

RAHWAY 

R A II W A V, N. J., 


HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND 
• all kinds, Mull cable 


) Castings, Carriage Bolts— Eastern & Philadelphia, 
<>d Musini, do. Drills, do. Duck, Broad Cloth—all col- 
n. d.!i„ Plain, limnateles and Ootelines, Curtain 


| Springs—all qualities. Axle: 

Patent Leather, Enameled do., Painted Cloth, Enamel 
ors, Damask—Worsted 
j Silks, Silk and Wor-tc, 

; Caleclio Fixtures, Spring 
: Hook Levers, Brass and Silver Top Drops. _ 

lees, do. Poles, Carriage Hows, Bent Shafts, Carved Carriage Parts, dr. I » 

Taeks, Screws, Joints, Handles, Work, 'Wrought Iren Fifth Wheels, as well 

vilh 



• uro Parts do. Spring Bars, Banda, Looks, Knobs, 
‘ * - ' T ' — English Coach Varnish, 


Vjuufiuduro everyvariety "! ' mV, arrn 

Se;i r .Soring*. lY«*m tin*. L"H. quality oi 
fiC)-' A trial of our \Y or 


Buggj', Sulky, uiul 


July 1 UY 


i i solicited. 

IX IIAYDOCK, Proprietor, 
J. GATCIIPLL. Agent. 


American do., do. Brown 

at all Ollier articles used in the rnanufaeture of Carnages. |hn!r stocVj which has been selected wi 

6" alily and price, favorably compare with any oth 

Sr in the mailer t, and solicit a trial from Carriage Manufactuiera. 

11.—Eiudish Varnish and Japan, put up m 1 Gal. I m cans. 

Enameled Leather Varnish $b per (tal. 


N 

do., $5,75, 


Japan, $5. 


Price of Carriage Varnish, $5,—Body, 
[Juno 1855 


























THE COA CH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE, 
m s b u r fl I) 5 b b c r t i 0 m e n t s. “ 





I. r n 

WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


v w 

NO. 137 WOOD STREET, PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


il' New ark Enameled L-a. largelildcfl per ft. 
i «* *• “ mod. " “ 

*• “ fancy colors 44 

“ 44 all. k g’ld br’y. 

(dollar and Railing Leather “ 
Dash Splits, 44 

Knam’U Buck, 50 lu. extra, nr yd 
“ Brills, 

Canvass, 6-4 


ff*r DUF. F1UCK8 BELOW ARE HR EJECT TO ANY FLUCTUATIONS TUAT MAY OCCUR. 4_|J, 

—s ;tln. and less, of all the above Bands sanio nri™ . ^ 

!•-- Hector rosette centre, a'zes from E' to " 1,1 lu " 

> Patent Leather Pressing Machines Si .i’ 1 cc ?i lS t>xlra * 

htiimpa, per set,. ' ptt,rs * dlcs > roller and 

P s“pK^ 1US < P*™die^cli^ W 00 

Kte; 

Less 10 percent, on the above Pressed;.. 75 


..it;;-. 
..15 
..18 

.10 
..r»o 

. ..40 

V/uuvuoa, ir-i “ “ ...-8 

Can furnish other cloths from 5 to 10 per cent, cheaper, if wanted. 

‘Fitch's ’ New Haven Springs.per 11). 10 

| Extra for French Hoad, if wanted,...per set, 25 

Rowland's Philad. Springs .per lb 11 

Extra, for French Heads, ...per set, 12A 

Less 5 per cent, on Rowland’s Springs, 

I oni. t— .per yard, 58 

20 



I Silk Lace . 

Worsted Lace 2}£ in . 

“ “ 3 “ ... 

Worsted and Silk Lace, 2A in. 

“ “ “ 3 **... 

8.and I*. 41 

Silk 44 “ 4 ‘ ... 

Less 15 per cent, on all Laces, 

IVE’s CONNECTICUT AXLES, 


25 

25 

30 

4 

5 


Bolt Mall, VA in. 

Inside screw, VA in. 

Outside “ “ . iniM '. 

_ /i “long shank. 

Iron Nut Taper Axles, VA in, sol. col. 

Sil. Cap Nut “ “ “ “ 

Iron Nut, H. P. “ “ ■« . 

Sil. O. 11 “ “ « « . 

Iron Nut Taper “ 44 case hard . 

Sil. O. “ “■ “ “ » . 

Iron Nut H. P. 44 44 “ 

siu. 0 . “ “ “ “ “ .;. 

e , y . . Ali other sizes In proportion to l/i In. 

Stump Joints, A in. a 

“ “ 9-18 “ 


nz: 

..per set, 


f 00 
4 00 

4 50 

5 50 
3 00 
3 25 
3 25 
3 50 
3 75 
■l 00 

3 75 

4 00 

per doz. 1 12>.< 

/0 . ;; 1 25 " 

Btutnn fc es . 8 6V‘Yr c«nt.ou th7'YbbveJoinu7 ‘ 1 Wi 

Stump Joints. « In. extra.perdoz 1 75 

, “ “ « .. •• . ;; 137 

Pittsburgh Springs, .... . , 1 50 

“ Axles,. .peril,. pi 

Bras, ‘•'‘Eilu'.V.V.-siMin^ .m.i Axl,'; 

;; ;; * i ii«htv;.v.v:.v;:;;;;;.::. . 

ti .. common. 

heavy. . 

“ Philada 44 x. It..... . 

;; ;; ;; Hgnt.....:::::.::;::;;;;;;;;;;;: 

common. 

* 4 heavy. 

Jersey Mail •* light.. 

“ ’* “ common.. 

“ 44 “ heavy. 

Screw Cap, Japanned, Brass Fronts,. 

“ “ all over 

“ 44 “ silver ..;;;;;;;;;; 

44 44 Japanned “ 44 . 

.Silver Boston Bands, x.lt. 

44 “ •• light... 

44 41 “ common....” 

“ “ “ heavy.... 

“ Phllad’a “ x.lt.. 

“ “ 14 light. 

“ 44 common. 

44 “ “ heavy. * 

“ Jersey Mai! •* light. 

44 ( ommon. 

44 44 “ heavy. 

“ Refl'-ctor Mail U’s. rosvtti e ntr-- 
44 “ 4 * plain “ 


6A 

Per sot 38 
44 
50 
75 
11 
63 
75 
1,00 


PHILADELPHIA CARRIAGE BOLTS. 

$2,10 $2,20 $2,30 $2.-10 $2 50 $2 00 $2 70. 


hi V, US, l i 


3.-7 
$3, TO 
317. 


5-.o nf T # P P 

5-10 M If v iit 

hi xl.’ 25 If U& 4' 75 **** saw $4,13 

$-1.25 $4.60 $4,75 $500 

>i H i, -VA, 5, 


JOHN P. JTJBE. 

83 Bowery, JT. Y., 

Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of choice 

SADDLERY & COACH HARDWARE. 

1 ogethcr with a well selected Stock of the most ap¬ 
proved Manufacturer’s 
PA TE N T L E A TIIE R . 

Patent 1 HuHp"f aiU Wa ™“ted Steel Springs, 

OuaHtv H Hd« f' 1 1,U11 Bolts ofsiperior 

TrL H . r’ S ?° v 8 ’ B . e ? t Rims ' Shafts, Poles and 
MoL^c 8 ’ ° 0aCh V;,rniSb ;m, l Japan, Curled Hair 
_____ [June 1855. 

s ; ] [S. i. nm. 

SIDNEY B. ROBY & Co., 

dealers in 

SADDLERY X COACH HARDWARE 

NO. 61 STATE RTPir-irm 


1,00 

1 75 

2 25 
1 50 

{>4 

1 00 
61 
85 
1 00 
1 38 
85 

1 IK) 

I 38 


tire wlts. 

3-16, all sizes. 

delphia^. UUeCtlCUt ^ olls AoatT about 33 pefceutMMs'thafphija- 
Axlo CUps, Nos. 0,1 and 2 ,.pordoz. «, 

Shackles, Clip Conned? pcr ' ^ “SiS."™""" " “ 

“ No. l,.. ’ .. pr. 12 no 

“ “ 2, .. !! 19 00 

., , “ 2, cheap.. .i ■! 511 

Less 15 per cent.' on Shackies 'and i>oi 0 Ey,, } , 1 00 

NEWARK MORTICED HUBS. 

5 in. and less... 

6’-i | 4 ...’.V.V.’.V.V.’ V.V.V. .per set, 

6?f # 

Hell! 

Boat jKUHi ern raaileablo 
Ivory Hoad Nalls, No. ] 


Delaware Spokes, an ext u artich’ 
ern Malleable Iron. 


1% In. and lets... “ 

.per lb 

;;•••••.per ^ro 


Ivory Pull-to Handles,. 

‘ Inside “ . . 

Knobs “ 

Head Screws, .. *'“«?*'' A uu 

Nute. pr sot 

ini' IAnd Kenfv'::, 1 ;';'iC'vi-" ;: - r W'li 
Brass 44 “ “ a . .porgro. 

Bla,ce s Japanned Knobs, No. 3 ....\”V,'.'pergro ' 
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Payable invariably in advance. 

All 'Clubs, however, must be sent to one 

address. 


rocker farther than to this point, and by this nr- in all light cliptie spring carriages. The whole 
Single subscription one year - - $3 00 rangement a beautiful finish is effected. being thus firmly connected together, and con- 

Clubs of three “ - - - 8 00 For the support of the bottom from G- to J' it structed entirely of spring steel, no sudden jars 

u a j eM C( A would be advisable to clamp a, piece of ash 1 in. arc perceptible while passing over obstacles, 

ggga, p a y a i)i e invariably in advance thick on the inside of the rocker to extend from Put being a spring brace gives timely relief to 

MSP All 'Clubs, however, must ho sent to one P oint to J witl:lin tlle thickness of your board, the whole carriage, and consequently not so ha- 

address. and panned of the bottom edge, to which the hot- bio to get out of repair. 

Each person making a club of six, shall tom between those points should ho fastened. —— 

have his seventh copy sent gratis, and each in- The piece here referred to should drop perpen- Pro. -12.— Sulky with Sprout Springs, 

dividual making a club of ten, shall at the end dicular whcu it comcs to tho sho rt curve of the AND Oliver's Improved Wheel. 

ot the year be presented with one volume of voool ,. ,,. With this illustration wo present to our nu- 

the Magazine complete, in fine gilt binding, with soioli, as lcpiescntcd by die detail lines, mus . 

the name of the one to whom it is presented, when the scroll p;mnel (which is but 3 owing to nmrous readers something entirely new in the 

stamped on the cover in gilt letters. All com- the short turn) is put in the end of the scroll will wa 7 ofa sulk y- Messra - Booth & Bro -’ s of c ’°- 

mumoations must be addressed to the Editor pro j oct out from tho bottom at this point about himbus, Ohio have just completed a Sulky with 

at his residence, Columbus, Ohio. _2) inches. Wo have applied thegipsey quarter the application of Sprout’s spring, and which 

wDT*v t nmwc.Au , 11V "^T™”' to the top and for which we think it very ap- we have had tho pleasure of testing to our heart’s 

LXPLANAIIONfe Oh 1HE DRAilS. i,muriate content, and injustice to the inventor of this val- 

Fig. 40. — Saladee^ - hlxTENSiov PiiiETON. ’ In this drawing wc have introduced Sprout’s uable improvement wo must say that we were 
. The carriage represented by this illustration is Combined Spring and Coupling. A A A A never before carried over rough pavements and 
an Extension Top Phaeton—four passenger, tho arc the Springs; B 1 > arc the diagonal braces «ocp ruts on any two wheeled vehicle with such 
design of which wc have collected from thoEu- U*d (! tlic ccuti ' e P crel ‘ :l11 of which can be a sou aim steady motion as we wore in this 
gush Phaeton, the Cmncncck Coach and tho light formed to correspond to any shape of body. I) Bulky. I lie easy motion and bracing position 

Trotting Buggy, which collections wo have so D are tho loops on which the body rests, which ot tlu [ Spring 18 pceulnuly aiapto to v.u- 

omployed in its construction, as to render each are also subject to any peculiar shape which tho c 'les of this denomination. No scusi lo .nan 
design of the above named vehicles distinctly manufacturer may desire, ortho shape of the will over be satisfied with an cliptie .>pnng hu a 

perceptive to the eye at first sight. As it wiil body demand. The Everett Coupling is appli- sulky after lie has rode on the one just mentioned 

be seen by referring to the draft that that portion cable to this spring with the same simplicity as A A are the springs attached to the axle am 

oi the body under the front scat, and forward to t° ordinary carriages. , ,, , 

, 1 ■ uous steel brace running from the vortex of cacti 

the point of the dash is precisely the same front Fig. 41 is a representation of uioso springs . ' , , 

1 i a - o x . spring under tho cross-bar. and on which brace 

as that to the Crane-neck Coach, (only reduced applied to tho carriage with wheels, and body tho s i nglotrcc rests . (J is the centre perch pass- 

to its proper limits) and that part of the side un- detached, m perspective. J he spi mgs A A A ^ tho contro of t]l0 ,, x](! undc) . thc vor . 
der the back scat extending forward and tormi- A being attaelied to the hind axle and tuospiing tcx of tho braco B and tormiuatin- in a scroll 
listing under the back part of the front seat with bearer Jv near each wheel, also taking thc body ^ ( . ross .],. u . y 

a scroll, is a correct miniature of the original En- loops at DDJ)i). BB are the diagonal braces ‘ gomo ^ \ m clapficd siucc the iuaiu prinoi . 
glish Phaeton, and the entire arrangement of the passing from one end ot the spring beaver K to ^ q{ ^ ^ ^ wit y u tbe 

back scat is after that fashion now so prevalent the bind axle. C <, is die centre perch passing ^ ^ luonth ;, now princi ksj havo beeu ad . 
to light trotting buggies. The front seat is that from bolster pm to centre of axle m tho rear; all ded> aud a different form given, which renders 
of the ordinary style for extension tops generally, three of which, braces and perch, arc firmly it altogether a new thing, "it is our opinion, af- 

With all this variety of style it is nevertheless bolted together at the centre E. Thc body then tcr a pract ical investigation, that no sulky spring 

extremely simple and easy iu its mode of eon- being attached,The whole carriage is then tlior- now in use approaches nearer perfection, 
structiou, and which is intelligently explained by oughly braced in every direction. Tho springs To this sulky we have applied the improved 
simply remarking that it is a solid side body A A A A vibrate perpendicularly over the cen- carriage wheel of Mr. Oliver, of Brooklyn, 
with the side attached to the rocker in the ordi- tre of the axles, while at tho same time the perch L, I f or w hich ho obtained a pateuton the 30th 
nary way, which latter extends forward and forms is a little depressed, causing a very slight rota- day of January last. “The improvement,” says 
the crane nock and scroll; side moulded off as ry motion of thc axle, which is more than conn - the Scientific American, “consists in the pecul- 
showa in the illustration. The rocker at H toraetediu the variation of set by the springs bo- iar construction of thc wheel, whereby light or 
should uot ho exposed at that point more than ing applied near the shoulder of tho axle, in- small hubs may be used, and a more durable and 
the width of the moulding, which runs out from stead of the centre, as with thc cliptie. Ilowev- stronger wheel made than the ones now in com- 
thc scroll, so that this moulding can be tormina- or, this slight rotary motion does not operate up- mon use. 

ted where the inside edge of the same will touch on the axle to such an extent as to effect tho set It is customary to use small hubs in the con- 

the side at point II as it would not bo desirable thereof in the least, or at all events to no greater struction of carriage wheels ; they are consid- 
to havo it extend around the lower edge of the extent than does the vibration of the axle common ored ornamental, and add much to the light ap- 
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poaranee of the wheel. Large hubs would render the customer can purchase. The side is solid 
a vehicle unsaleable. It will be scon that a up to the bottom ol the seat, w no * ^ ^ tbe 

small hub with mortices made in it to receive ’"The sides are f in. thick, of white 

sixteen or eighteen spokes, will be much cut up w00( jf No rocker used, the bottom being fas- 
0 r weakened, besides there cannot be much of a t ened on the top side of the sill, inside, 
shoulder allowed for the spokes, as they are close A ■ D- & 00. 

together near the hull. By this improvement —r---*- - -- -- •-: 

the hub has only half the usual number of morti- (tadr-Mata’ Silffik 

cos cut m it, and the long spokes 0, may have o 6 ^ _ ^ 00 

requisite shoulders at their ends adjoining the 1tj rr 

hub, so that they may he well supported in the _ _____„___ 

hub, and prevented from working or becoming TAKING A PARTNER, 

loose therein. At the same time the felloes com- A. young friend and brother chip in G eorgia 
posing the rim are well supported, as the usual has asked us to publish our opinion (or ifpossi- 
number of spokes are inserted in them, the ring ],] 0 oul . experience) in regard to taking a partner; 
or band allowing the requisite support to be do we tbink it prudent undcr a ,j circumstances 

given the felloes by means of the short. spokes, t ,, do so; if net, when would we advise a young 

and also diminishing the number of mortises usu- V1<1)) , - . ,, . . . , . , , 

„ , . , , ? rm , , , ™ 111 who is in the act of launching Ins bark up- 

ally made m the hub. 1 hus ;t strong and dura- . , n 

, ,, on the tide of business to take a partner. 

bio wheel is obtained, the spokes are well sup- w * , , , 

ported by a ring or band, and prevented from Jow it our worthy correspondent haa been a 
twistin" or bending when the tire is shrunk on '’ ttle more particular m stating as to what kind 
the rim Small hubs may boused and the cost oc . P art “en*ip be was about to enter into we 
of manufacture will not exceed that of the ordi- !ni S ht P 01 ‘ ha P s answer his inquiries more direet- 
nary wheels” bld ’ U P° U reflection it matters little to us 

We will hereafter illustrate this wheel sepa- whether lie means a partner for life or a partner 
rately with a sectional view, &<:.; iu the mean ln business, we will endeavor to give him a short 
time we will have the leisure to investigate its Raptor by the aid of Mr. Frcedley, on both, 
operations, the result of which we will report which wo trust will bo carefully read, especially 
accordingly. tho young men in our ranks. 

Partnership is prudent or not according to 

lor SaliUlce’s JlasjaziiK'. . . ° 

4:j._ Light Rockaway. ‘he nature of tho business and the relative situ- 

Me. Editor: —Enclosed you will find a draw- at ion of the parties. It is prudent in an extend¬ 
ing for a light Four Passenger ltockaway, which ed business where each partner will have sepa 
in all probability will in part be something new rate and distinc t duties, or where it is neecssary 
to many of your patrons, at all events the nr- c ,, . , . , .. . , J 

rangement of the front seat is not a common for them to be in different places, without a con- 
thing. stunt supervision of the others. It is prudent 

This body is a solid side, which latter extends in eases where one furnishes capital and the oth- 

fA”" 1 ft! -*-«*, *nd activity.' Hut 


pannel is continue'i across the door panned as “ *mpiuueuu w mrm an ordinary partnership 
seen in the draft. Tho front seat is not at all to carry on a small business, whore every trans- 
connectod to the main part of the body, being set action would be likely to come under the supor- 
from the front pillar about O j inches. The seat vision of both, t* :.-.. L. 


is made in precisely the same manner as those to 


is imprudent to enter into 


ordinary buggies. The side under tho front seat P artn<!1 ‘ship with a covetous 'man, or a very pas¬ 
te neatly finished by carving as represented in nim-utc man, or an obstinate man, or n revenae- 
the engraving. J 

I consider this a beautiful design for a ear- ' nl ° ra S?”? lt “ rcro W> <* »»»«» involve*, 
nage of this class, and is one which can be as , be a limited partnership, in the case of 
cheaply constructed as any other of tho kind, a el ' cdito1 ', with a view of escaping greater loss. 

showy and expensive alF ^ u T oro A “ d ’ generaI ’ !t ,na y be said toho imprudent | 

quarter with a close f b “ Can b "S ed witb * ™8- 

iu onablo nfc nnnnaci lx 


’r"-", "o'"' wim a close pannel r V ■ „ notwitnstamt- 

? lass m tho back. In either case this oaS r S .i ‘ precautions, is wholly indefinite and un- 
Brill present a light and easy appearance. ' k lumtcd ' A,ld when one thinks of forming a 

A T connection of copartnership with another, he 

should ask himself if lie is willing to + i • 

, For /yulackc's Muga-ine. trust llilll 

Ira. Box Bbooy. ” , ll > l®wct to™, i hin,, for.uol, mi 

Jit ..SAA 1 ' D « 1» cureful to eon- 


j ~ . * • •' .'“"I'wniay '/l Vlilll- to'' ju mmi vt i iu1.1 1 LIUM 

| )'*) f am i • 1 ’, net,1(i mast room y> wiH nofc bo bkely to occur Y Is he placable, one 

| cum tuiunt and Junblc-vcbalo of tho hind tl»t „h, „ill , tlle 


^^aonMn^i 


slight, of a heated expression, or of an unrea¬ 
sonable wrong, which you have done everything 
in your power to redress ? Is ho a man keen in 
the pursuit of his own interest ? Will lie listen , 
to any candid views averse to his own ? Will he 
in a difference between you be willing to unite 
with you in consulting mutual friends as media¬ 
tors? Are you sure of his principles? Do 
you know his associates? All these are ques¬ 
tions not merely of taste and curiosity, but en¬ 
tering into the very essence of your decision as to 
a partner.” 

Marriage is a matter in which there is so lit- ( 
tic “demonstrative evidence in the proofs,” that, | 
if it were generally entered into on prudential 
grounds, it might be considered a test of judg¬ 
ment. The apostle Paul intimates that it mat¬ 
ters little whom, or from what considerations a 
man marries, the result will be all the same; 
and mankind frequently take that view, believing 
that possibly they will have leisure to repent it. 
“But and if thou marry, thou hast not sinned: 
and if a virgin marry she hath not sinned. Nev- 
ertheless, such shall have trouble in the flesh : 
but I spare you.” 1 Cor. vii. 28. 

But, though it may often demand a seer’s pow¬ 
er to divine the character of the wife in that of 
the girl, and however willing men may he to sac¬ 
rifice themselves, if need lie, on tho altars of the , 
blind god—^wc deem it a duty to offer one sug¬ 
gestion, for the consideration of those who, in 
this predicament, have one of their five senses 
yet in a healthy condition—-and that is, that they 
strive at least to ascertain whether their choice 
be meddlesome, or desponding, or extravagant. 
A sprinkling of ugliness, and a spice of temper; 
a tinge of vanity, and occasional attacks of fol- r 
ly, are trifles ; but he, whose wife is always med¬ 
dling and never understanding—or forever . 
croaking evil, and doing nothing to avert it, or 
unceasingly crying give, give, and never econ¬ 
omizing, must either fold his arms in listless 
despair, or with an iron will summon a supreme 
contempt for her and her wishes, her words and 
deeds. Neither horn of the dilemma is a pleas 
ant one, and in relief, we give the following pic¬ 
ture drawn for the model wife of a statesman 
but which will answer equally well as a mirror in 
which the model wives of accomplished business 
men may see themselves reflected. “The wife 
of a statesman’s choice should be sound in health, 
and of a light and easy temper, neither jealous 
herself nor giving cause for jealousy; neither 
going much abroad, nor requiring her husband 
to he more at home than his avocations will per¬ 
mit ; fresh in her feelings and alert as to her un¬ 
derstanding, but seasonable in the demonstra¬ 
tion of either, and willing at all times to rest 
contented iu an intelligent repose.” 

The proper time, or age for commencing busi¬ 
ness on one’s own account k a mooted question. 

It is imprudent in any one to embark in business 
without that modera te capital ordinarily required 
in the business. It is imprudent in a young 
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man to accept a loan from a money lender, giv¬ 
ing Ms friends as security, in order to get that 
moderate capital. But suppose that the f riends 
of a young man who -is of age and out of his 
apprenticeship, propose to furnish him the nec¬ 
essary capital to set up business, is it prudent in 
him to embark ? We will merely express a few 
of the arguments on both sides, and leave it to 
the exercise of the individual judgment. A 
good deal undoubtedly depends on the previous 
education, and tho extent of his knowledge. 
On the one side it is stated that experience is a 
relative term; a man at twenty-one has frequent¬ 
ly more knowledge, than men of forty. Knowl¬ 
edge, not exporieneo, is the one thing needful. 
Experience is only one of the ways of arriving at 
knowledge. “Wise men are instructed by rea¬ 
son; men of less understanding by experience; 
the most ignorant by necessity, and beasts by 
nature.” The mind is a thing of impulse, of 
quick penetration; it acquires its knowledge of 
life by bounds and flights. In war, literature, and 
statesmanship, the greatest exploits of the most 
renowned men have been performed at an early 
age. Hannibal crossed the Alps before he was 
twenty- four Alexander the Great died at thir¬ 
ty-three ; Byron wrote Childe Harold at twenty- 
one. Bonaparte was first consul before he was 
thirty. “ Of all the great human actions ever 
heard or read of,” says Montaigue, “of what sort 
soever, I have observed, both in former ages and 
our own, more have been performed before, than 
ifter the age of thirty; and oft-times in the very 
lives of the same men. May I not confidently 
instance those of Hannibal, and bis great com¬ 
petitor, Scipiof The better half of their lives 
they lived upon the glory they had acquired in 
their youth; great men, 'tis true, in comparison 
with others : but by no means in comparison 
with themselves.” 

On the other side, we have the general obser¬ 
vation of mankind, that those who have been tho 
most successful in business, have generally be¬ 
gun life with “an axe and a tow-shirt,” and 
worked themselves gradually up. We have the 
facts that Girard was a poor man at thirty and 
even at forty; that Rothschild did not get liis 
capital of £20,000 till after ho was thirty years 
old : that at thirty Astor had not made his first 
$1000, which, he says, was harder to make than 
all the others. We have the assertion of men 
who have spent twenty years in their avocation, 
that, although they thought themselves wise 
when they began, they were exceedingly igno¬ 
rant. We have the knowledge that an ener¬ 
getic prosecution of business makes large draughts 
on the physical constitution; and the assertion 
of medical men that the frame does not harden 
till thirty ; and, lastly, we have the example of 
our Saviour, who, although able to confound the 
doctors at twelve, did not commence his ministry 
till ho was thirty years of age. Now, when doc¬ 
tors disagree, who shall decide '< We will mere¬ 
ly remark, that a man who has, or can obtain, a 


good situation, should not abandon it from slight 
reasons; that tho task of tho employed is easier 
than the employer ; and that the reputation of 
doing business on one’s own account is a consid¬ 
eration too trifling to influence a wise man’s decis¬ 
ion. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN CARRIAGES. 

There is no branch in the construction of car¬ 
riages that has taxed tho inventive genius of the 
present ago of improvements to a greater extent 
than that of the spring. Ever since the old and 
well tried eliptie made its first appearance, has 
the ingenious mind of the cunning workman 
been eagerly engaged in the laborious study of 
devising some plan or to discover some princi¬ 
ple that would load to the establishment of a 
spring which would excel the latter in point of 
strength, lightness, and elasticity. 

Numerous attempts have been made, and some 
few have succeeded in gaining the above points as 
an advantage over the eliptie, but they are alike 
objectionable from tho fact that they limit the 
form of tho body and confine it to one peculiar 
shape, and also the weight of the whole machine 
being so arranged as to bear up tho springs per¬ 
pendicularly at the centre between the two axles, 
and thus causing a rotary motion to take place, 
which materially affects the set of the axles. 

We are happy to state, however, that the new 
springillustrated in this No. entirely obviates 
these evils, and at the same time retains tho three 
advantages above named. Wc have just com¬ 
pleted a light trotting buggy with these springs, 
and after giving them a thorough trial over the 
most rough and uneven roads that any wheeled 
vehicle has over been introduced to, wc arc ful¬ 
ly convinced that no spring has ever yet been 
produced which is so perfect in all its operations 
as that manufactured by Messrs. Sprout, Bur¬ 
rows & Co., and most heartily do we endorse it 
as the most complete spring in every point of 
view ever offered to the American coach-ma¬ 
kers. As before intimated, wo do not make these 
statements from a mere investigation of the 
drawings and their mechanical operation in the¬ 
ory, hut from practical demonstrations by their 
application to a buggy wc are now running. 
And we are further satisfied that every judicious 
coach-maker in this country will employ them ex¬ 
tensively in the construction of his work, as soon 
as their just merit is comprehended, and this can 
he readily accomplished if the manufacturers will 
but order one sett and give them a trial. 

Now Paul’s doctrine was, that of proving all 
things and holding fast to those which arc good; 
providing (wc suppose,) such proving all things 
did not incur too much risk and expense on the. 
part of the one pursuing it. 

It will he seen by referring to the advertise¬ 
ment of these gentlemen that they do not place 
themselves before tho public for the purposo of 
soiling the right of their spring (and thus leave 
the carriage maker to run the risk of its opera¬ 
ting to his satisfaction) hut the spring itself, and 


not only so, but they will give a written warantee 
if requested, with every set that leave their fac¬ 
tories. That the spring will not only prove du¬ 
rable, but also that it will render entire satisfac¬ 
tion to every one who will try them, and in case 
of failure the money will be refunded. And as | 
we can assure our readers that this Company is 
perfectly responsible for any contract they make, 
who, we ask, can object to testing their improve¬ 
ment under such circumstances. We trust no 
one. j 

For simplicity, lightness, and beauty of con- [ 
struction, together with the best possible arrange-1 
merit of stoel, to strengthen and thoroughly brace 
the carriage. It is fanciful to the eye, yet per¬ 
fectly substantial and neat in appearance. Know¬ 
ing what we now do from a practical investiga¬ 
tion, we are not surprised that the patentee has 
chose to organize a company, and erected large 
and commodious factories for tho construction 
of this spring, and under a warrant for ono year, 
rather than to pursue the usual course of selling 
the right to manufacturers and others. The 
mode of construction being such, that when good 
materials are employed, there is not the least li¬ 
ability to get out of repair. 

Owing, also, to the manner in which the craft 
have been humbugged for the past three years 
in tho sale of a certain patent spring, the paten¬ 
tee could not expect under such circumstances to 
realize a fair compensation for his truly valuable 
invention. The honorable course these gentle¬ 
men are pursuing to introduce their springs will 
most certainly meet tho approbation of every 
coacli-maker who is desirous of purchasing. 


PAINTING.—NO. d. 

Puactjol Receipts Continued. 

Receipt No. 10.—How to mix pure white. 
Ing. turpentine, sugar of lead and clear Oojxil 
Varnish. 

Receipt No 11. How to prepare blue. This 
color is like green, a great variety of shades may 
be had by uniting white and Prussian blue in 
different proportions, and is prepared for appli¬ 
cation as other paints. (Drier, a small portion 
of boiled linseed oil and turpentine.) 

Receipt No. 12.—How to proceed with tho 
painting of a carriage part, &c. The first coat 
which is put on wood is boiled linseed oil, with 
a small portion of drier. This will prevent in a 
great measure the paint from blistering and peal¬ 
ing off. In 48 hours after this coat has been ap¬ 
plied, you will then give it a coat of priming 
(as receipt No. 2,) when the work is ready for 
the smith shop. After it has been ironed, tho 
wood work is smoothly cut down with sand pa¬ 
per, and when dusted off, apply another coat of 
priming (as above) over the whole carriage part. 
When this has become dry, you will proceed to 
putty up the work. The putty for this should 
he made of Spanish whiting, boiled oil and drier. 
When it is thoroughly puttied up, the carriage 
part is then left stand at least 48 hours, by which 
time the putty has become hard. It is then cut 
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down perfectly smooth with sand paper. 

SI done and dusted off, apply one coat of th, 
filling (as receipt No.Ji.» ^Wnenthwha 
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[ Continued from Page 71.] 
THE FRENCH RULE. 


Example 7. 


of boiled oil. 

I The next coat, omit the oil ai 
Pluck. It now having two cc 
j?J will next apply one coat of the h 
color, adding an equal proportu 
i ish. This, when dry, will a 
glossy. The next stop in order 
one light coat of clear coach vn 
Hero Ictus stop to remark tl 
what color the carriage part 
proceed in the same manner :o 
except in the last coats of the 


omit the lamp black in the filling, and in place 
of it add some of the same color you intend to 
use, in order to make the foundation of the 
painting as near the color of the suface as pos¬ 
sible. 

When the carriage part is thus far done, if of' 
a light color, and requires striping or lining, 
now is the proper time to execute this part of 
the work. In this particular we may differ with 
some painters, as many of them are in the habit 
of laying their striping or lining on the coat of 
color and varnish. We object to this rule, first, 

I because the surface is not sufficiently smooth to 
make an even and correct line, as some places are 
tolerably smooth, and others are not. Conse¬ 
quently it is difficult to draw a smooth and cor¬ 
rect line. Again, we would object to this plan, 
upon the ground that there is no proper founda¬ 
tion for the lining or ornamenting. Every painter 
wo think must admit that a lino will show more 
distinctly when it is drawn upon a surface of 
varnish than otherwise could be expected, for 
when it is complete the lining lays between two 
bodies of varnisb, and hence must show to a 
much better advantage than though it wore drawn 
upon a dead color and but one coat of varnish or 
more on the outside surface. Wc now come 
back to our carriage part again, and remark that 
when this first coat of clear varnish has become 
dry and hard, take a small hand full of curled 
hair, and with this rub the work over, which you 
will find to make the surface quite smooth. This 
done, if any lining is to go upon the work, you 
will now apply it, and after this has become dry, 
you will finish with one heavy, flowing coat of 
clear coach varnish. Sometimes, however, when 
the carriage is to be something extra fine, this 
coat is again cut down, and finished by applying 
the third coat. 



awl as before. Thus you will perceive you have 
got your pillar marked on both sides, and that 
after you have dressed it up to the lines you will 
further perceive that by applying a horizontal 
square to the bevel of the pil¬ 
lar across the back is strictly 
correct from the top to the 
bottom. The object to bo at¬ 
tained by pursuing this course 
in beveling such parti is to 
obviate the use of the hori¬ 
zontal square, which is a very 
tedious impliment to work 
from, and also to gain time 
and a greater degree of per" 
ection in the execution. Rut 
there is still another impor¬ 
tant task attending the con¬ 
struction of the pillar under 


F. J. Flowers.— Our worthy contributor, 
Mr. Flowers, has been on an eastern tour, in 
consequence of which ho was unable to furnish 
his contribution No. 5 for this No., but will bo 
on hand as usual in our next. 


In our last we endeavored to make our readers 
comprehend the principal by which to be gov¬ 
erned in locating the inside of bottom side, or 
lino II on the draft board. Hoping wc have suc¬ 
ceeded to their satisfaction, we will proceed one 
stop further in our laborious study, and point 
out the location of the inside of front bottom side 
as represented by line S S in the above exam¬ 
ple, and also the manner of obtaining the hovel 
of the back corner pillars, &c.; and first the bev¬ 
eling of the corner pillars. 

In making the pattern for the back corner pil¬ 
lar, care should be exercised in getting the 
extreme end at foot cut off on a perpendicu¬ 
lar line from base line A A, and after facing 
tlic pieces (out of which the pillars arc to be 
dressed,) and having set your bevel to harmo¬ 
nize with lines <J and J you will taper the back 
side of the pillar a few inches at the top, so as to 
fit the bevel from the face side; then apply the 
pattern to the face side (which you will under¬ 
stand is the inside of the pillar in this case) so 
as to come flush with the edge you have just ta¬ 
pered or beveled off, and pass around it with your 
scratch awl, and before moving the pattern cause 
a mark to be made across the edge of tlie same, 
and also the pillar at top and bottom, tlic ob- 1 
ject of which you will see presently. Having 
marked the pattern on the face side as directed, 
you will draw a square line across the pillar at 
A in fig. 2 on draft board, after which mark your 
pillar at foot on the reverse bevel; that is to say 
the bevel across at line A fig. 2 is the reverse as 
line 15 fig. 2, so that in looking endways on the 
pillar it would appear like fig. 8 . Having taken 
off'tlic wood at B according to the reverse bev¬ 
el, and a square mark drawn across tlic end of 
tlie pillar at (J, you will then place the pattern on 
the opposite side of pillar, so as to touch on tlie 
square lines drawn across the pillar at A and B, 
fig. 2, and at the same time causing the marl 
made on pattern at A (before mentioned) to 
touch the one made on the pillar at the same lo¬ 
cation, and pass around the pattern with your 


consideration, and that is, the beveling of the 
outside so as to harmonize with the general 
sweep ol the body, which you will proceed to ac¬ 
complish in the following manner: First ascer¬ 
tain the distance from line E to C where they 
aro intersected by line P P (say If inches,) next 
the distance between lines E and C on line J 
(say If inch,) which latter you will mark on the 
pillar at the top. Thus there would be ) in. 
difference between tlie size of pillar at bottom 
shoulder and at top; hence there is little round 
on the outside of the pillar to he worked off in 
that i in. taper. But to got it correctly you || 
had better draw a perpendicular line to that 
point where belt rail connects with corner pillar 
on tlic outside, and take the distance between 
C and M and mark it on the pillar at the belt 
rail. You will then set your bevel on line J and 
M, and apply it to tlie back of pillar and work 
tlie outside to it and also tlic points marked off at 
top of belt rail and bottom of shoulder. The pil¬ 
lar thus dressed up, when correctly framed into 
the body, will be found perfectly true with tlic 
body both ways; owing also to the pillar being 
framed on a different line from the bottom side 
on line II, thus causing it to throw round. The 
shoulder at the bottom of the pillar will not he 
square; however when pillars arc shaped at the 
lower extremity as shown at B in fig. 2, 
and you apply your square to the shoulder on 
the inside, it will be found correct. 

Let us now pass to speak of tlie front bottom 
side, referred to in the commencement of this 
chapter, its location, bevel, &c., and first howto 
locate tlie line S S, (inside of front botom side.) 
We will suppose those pieces are gotten out of 3 
inch plank allowing J for dressing up. Then 
mark 2 J on linoN from line M, and the same 
distance on line D from line M, and draw line S 
S, which as before stated, is the inside of front 
bottom side. Having faced up your pieces for 
those parts apply tlie pattern and mark in same 
mnaner as directed lor corner pillar, also marking 
the pattern and rocker pieeo as before mentioned. 
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The body being contracted at line 0 it becomes 
necessary to bevel the bottom sides accordingly, 
which bevel is obtained by ranging the bevel 
square with lines 0 and S S, from which you 
will proceed to bevel the same by marking 
across the timber, and applying the pattern to 
the opposite side, as shown in directions of back 
corner pillar, and marking from the lines of both 
sides, which will give the proper bevel across the 
body, so that after it is put together, a straight 
edge when applied across the body will rest 
equally on both edges from one end to the 
other. 

[To La continued .] 

-- 

For Saladce’a Magazine. 

WIDE AND NARROW TIRES. 

Mu. Editor: —I perceive occasionally that 
some of your readers take the liberty to ask your 
opinion iu regard to the mechanical advantages 
and disadvantages attending the many different 
modes of constructing the various points which 
constitute the carriage, and also that you have 
had the kindness to comply with such request, 
and answered their respective inquiries with ap¬ 
parent clearness, and ability. Now, sir, if I am 
not imposing upon your time and good nature, I 
would ask your opinion in regerd to the mechan¬ 
ical operations of wheels with a wide and narrow 
tire. Is there any difference between the two 
so far as the forward motion of the vehicle is 
concerned, and if so, which do you consider the 
best adapted for carriages generally, a reasonably 
wide tire, or one made as narrow as a due atten¬ 
tion to the strength of the wheel will permit. 
Your answer will most certainly interest if not 
instruct many of your readers and subscribers, of 
which it is my happy lot to be one. 

P. M. (Jr. 

The above has been considered by the mass 
of individuals a subject of groat importance so 
far only as relates to the preservation of the 
roads, in view of which high tolls have been im¬ 
posed upon wagons with narrow tires; and as the 
width of the tiro was increased, so was these 
1 tolls diminished in proportion. This system of 
turnpike government is prevalent at the presen^ 
day in many parts of Europe, and hence the in- 
' quiry has risen among many carriage and wagon 
| makers as proposed by our correspondent. 

The system just referred to is no doubt a very 
salutary regulation as applying to wagons, for 
considering the immense weight these machines 
carry, and being according to an ancient rogu- 
I lation of a certain width on the ground, they 
would bo found to inflict much injury on the 
roads, particularly as one wagon follows in the 
track of another. It is unnecessary to say morc 
on wagon wheels at this time, as the same aigu- 
meut does not apply to them as to carriage wheels. 
The weight of the latter being so trifling in 
comparison with that carried on the former, ren¬ 
ders the width of the tires a matter of little con¬ 
sequence to the roads; hence no one can object 
to making them as narrow as a due attention to 
the strength of the wheel will allow. We are 
told by Ferguson that the width of the tiros 
does not in the least cfl'ect the forward motion 
of the vehicle to which they are applied, and in 


support of this we are referred to the following 
experiment. 

Let one end of a piece of pack thread or twine 
be fastened to a brick and the other end to the 
hook on a spring scale; now lay the brick on the 
edge (upon a table or some other smooth sur¬ 
face,) and then by a steady pull ascertain the 
weight it requires to draw the brick forward; 
then take the brick hack to the former place and 
let it lay flat on the tabic and act upon it as be¬ 
fore, and the result will be to show that the 
same weight will draw the same brick in the dif¬ 
ferent positions described. In the former case 
the brick is to be considered as a narrow tiro on 
the ground and in the latter as a broad one. 
And, therefore, as the brick is drawn along with 
equal ease whether on the edge or side, it is 
concluded by many that a broad wheel might he 
drawn along on’the ground witli the same force 
as a narrow one. 

However well the above may appear in theo¬ 
ry, the experiment is too rude to produce any sat¬ 
isfactory results. The friction of the brick is too 
near its weight for the effect to bear comparison 
with the diminished friction of the wheel and axle 
added to which the wheels roll over the ground 
instead of rubbing like the brick on the table. 
Now rubbing and rolling may be considered as 
two distinct species of friction (of which we 
will speak hereafter;) by careful study you will 
observe that by the pressure of a tire on a soft 
road, the air being expelled, a very sensible at¬ 
traction from cohesion takes place, and although 
at first thought this may appear as a trifling cir¬ 
cumstance, it will bo found however to operate 
materially on the increase of draft. For those 
reasons when the lightness of draft is the prima¬ 
ry object, the tire of carriage wheels should he 
made as narrow as may he consistent with the 
strength required from the wheel. 

BACK NO.’S AGAIN, AND THE ILL- 
MANAGEMENT OF THE MAILS. 

We find of late there arc hundreds ofoursub- 
scribers who do not receive the Magazine regu¬ 
larly, and many of them never receive some of 
their numbers at all. Now wo can assure our 
readers that the Magazine is mailed correctly to 
their address and regularly on the first day of 
every month. If, therefore, they fail to come to 
hand regular, and some of them get lost entire¬ 
ly, it is not our fault, hut must rest upon the ill- 
management of the mails. Those who com¬ 
menced with the Jan. No. and find some of the 
numbers to be lost write us for the missing oncs > 
stating they are willing to pay any reasonable 
price if we will but forward them. Nothing 
would give us greater pleasure than to comply 
with their friendly request, (free of charge) if it 
were in our power, as we have distinctly stated 
before, that we had not one hack No. to our 
name, (except our file) and therefore could not 
furnish them at present, but at the expiration of 
the year all the missing No.’s shall he forthcom¬ 
ing. 


A PACKAGE BY EXPRESS. 

Wc were much delighted a few mornings since 
on receiving a large package from New York, 
which contained a most superb silver mounted 
saddle, made over Selleek’s Improved Tree, (il- j 
lustrated in the March No. of the Mag.,) sent 
as a present to the editor by Mr. Ilob’t Id. Sel- 
leclt, 252 Pearl St., New York city. If is a 
splendid affair, and the multiplicity of work 
thereon is executed in a manner that proves the 
ability and ingenuity of Mr. S. to be second to 
no mechanic in the Union. 

We arc proud of this valuable present, and 
especially so when we consider the friendly 
and gentlemanly source from whence it came. 
It is most too line to be used, but notwithstand¬ 
ing we shall soon see how it fits the pony. 

We should think our Saddlery Hardware and 
Coach Trimming merchants would find it to their 
advantage to keep on hand a supply of those 
Trees for Harness, &e., for coach-makers who 
manufacture their own harness will not bo with¬ 
out them when once they arc introduced, and 
saddlers generally will use them in preference | 
to uny other. See advertisement in this No. 

_...- J 

COLBURN’S IMPROVED ODOMETER 
FOR CARRIAGES. 

The object of this improvement consists in 
applying a neat and simply constructed instru¬ 
ment (about 3<} inches in diameter and 1 inch 
thick to the back extremity of the hub, which 
is so operated upon by the revolution of the 
wheels, as to show from time to time the distance 
the carriage has run, by means of a dial-—upon 
wiiich is inscribed the figures of rods, furlongs 
and miles. 

We have seen several odometers of ancient 
construction, but their complicated and unsightly 
appearance would at once offend the eye of any 
mechanical observer, and especially so if applied 
to thelight carriages of modern origin. Ibis, 
however, presents entirely a different appearance, 
being neat and simple in construction. 

When this apparatus is practically introduced, 
every livery stable proprietor can have access to 
a tell-tale by which lie may always know how far 
the hired carriage has run, or the horse has been 
compelled to draw it. 

It shall bo illustrated in our next No. 

-»«•<———— 

THE OHIO STATE FAIR. 

Our Buckeye brethren can have the pleasiuo 

of exhibiting their productions to a multitude of 
the good people of Ohio at the sixth annua 

State Fair, which is to be held in Columbus on 

the 18th, 19th, 20th and 21st of September 
next. We hope the carriage department will 
be more fully represented than it was last year. 
The following is the awarding Committee on Car¬ 
riages: Geo. C. Miller, of Cincinnati; Wm. 
Shultz, of Zanesville : Col. Jas. Gardner, of 
Cleveland; D. Jomminson, Marion; John Bun - , 
Columbus. 
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THE aOifO»dMBWm i <mamt<lg with tl™, and again wc »Jto the craft south gave notice to Gilbert'* Attorneys, that wc would I 
CIRCLE, viuaja., at J- J- ' and west, read and he wise. take depositions in Cincinnati, &o. Gilbert's 

; In tbe June No. of the Magazine wo inno- Tor Suiadeo’s Magazine. Attorneys then wrote to the justice here in Lob- 

oently slandered the character of the gentleman Lebanon, Ohio, July 14, 1855. anon the note to bo returned and suit with- 

whose honorable name graces the head of this Me. Saladee— Dear Sir.— On the 8th d . raw ? at Gilbert’s cost, which we found out in 

article, by stating in the face of over twelve tliou- Jyof July, 1854, we bought of Geo. Gilbert S^whoTeUnitherl + di . ff f f‘ j “^ 

’ J , , ° , , ,, , , the rights of Everett’s Patent Carnage Coupling > w "° set another day for trial, but Gilbert 

sand respectable coach-makers, that he was a for the counties of Warren and Clermont except not appear in person nor his Attorneys for 
i gentleman, and by still further conveying the ting one shop right in Milford, Clermont conn- Mm, and so after being put to a great deal of 
! i/lnn that the craft might expect to be honorably ty, and the township of Mossie and one .Arm to° udde as you must have concluded bv this 


-r id i . i * lie. i aays aner no gave us our deed he sold three * ours, respectfully, 

toons- Now, brethren, be not deceived, but read >s h 0 p rights in Clermont county, amounting to H ’ SIMONTON & 13110. 

carefully the following facts, and look out for sixty dollars, without any authority from us s -~~We hope you will expose all such 

this notorious GENTLEMAN (?). whatever, and when we found it out wo went up factors. II. S. & Co. 

We copy the following item from a business {° Cll : clevi J 1 ® for the purpose of arresting him lo bo contmuedin oui- next No. 

letter received from Mr. Ed. Everett, of Quincy, returned^ithout seeing Wm° AfTfewdays^f A LETTER FROM "QUEBEC, C. E. 

I Illinois, (one of the patentees of the Everett forwards we received a letter from him stating Quebec, July 11, 1855. 

6 coupling.) We have now the documents before what ho had done, and that ho had done it all To tiie Editor op thf ^ ('nAniilATo-ns' 

us from the Sheriff’s office in Ciroleville, which 7 1 . 0U1 bad no bad intentions in so Magazine— Respected Sir In the May No. 

„W Hr. « •, etahment to bo ccncct, rir: *» ™ faud i JS 1 otii S 

l 1* over all ,bo ..ropoH, i„ «, SK SSSStStS TT’ * *“ “ 

i session to Mr. Win. .Bander (his brother-in-law) much trouble about it, that lie had written a let- visit his friends in Quebec™ MonfaJd ^Tto- 

1 down even to the very carpets on his parlor ‘“ d h *s son before ho started east, to ronto. Your friends of the former city, (which 

1 floor, and his piano to the firm of Colburn & son had nuslfon? /ir /Vb don< V lud bis is the craft universally,) were expecting to a cer- 

f Fields, of Cincinnati, Ohio. “ four n2 ^ f ? thc time P”d. May 

| T rood us urawn torn months aiter date.) He has gone; June has also passed slowlv awav and 

I -As respects Mr. Gilbert, lam sorry to say wassorry ho had not the money to pay us then, still we have not had tlJ pleasure iff taking by 
If you arc m error in supposing linn to have paid a as he bad just returned from the east and had the hand tbe enterprising editor of that iournal 
A fair price for the improvement, (though mv as- payed out all ho had on hand. hut. f-.W. WhLi, ? a tt« J?. ,. . , 


I hab u;i . y ,jt . ed insufficient m enforcing on us, and lie keep the sixty dollars lie had ta- happy to see Mr. Terrill or any other gentleman 
111 payment, owing to Ins having placed all his prop- “°u lor the three rights he sold in our territory, who has anything to do with the Magazine, and 
|ertyin the hands of his friends to avoid pay- and we would make the rights good to the men will do all wc canto speed his business while ■ 
I mont ' the first opportunity we had of seeing them, and among us. But certainly we cannot abandon 

| Thus it is that some of our most worthy in- toiat wc would write to them forthwith, which the idea of seeing the editor himself here in the I 

SI venters arc left pennyless, by coming in contact dfowW^m^Mteon^oha^fi r 21 * C^is-was old city of Quebec, and especially so since bo lias j 

I with such gentlemen as the above. But you sec?) ’ GOW agmdto tlS, Ku^K K to^aS I 

| womcau 10 mako xt a business (as soon as tong for the note couldn’t find f it, and said ho re- your very welcome appearance here and now I 
| wo can detect these sheep-clad wolves roving coljocfed of sondrng it to a banker m Cincinnati seeing by the July No. that some one else is to 


“ ;. 77 ,,v ttUU “ uao 7 r r, ,,, 7 DaDK wnero ™ sent anu as you sojourned, overlooked the little village 

tlio alarm among tho flocks. Our craft has suf- xt > 110 ueelarcd he had not, and then proposed to of Quebec, or have you been detained from una- 

fered enough from such sources, and wc are de- ^ 1V ° a r ® cox P li a g a Mst the note, and in a few voidable circumstances, and still mean to ffulfil 

fAi-rn'npd in Rpm « fw , i days when he wont to Cincinnati ho would send your promise to us? 

iciiiimeu co expose cnoiu as last as wo arc ad- n« tim i.„ nn • „ ^ x , 

• „ , , , . ‘ ' 7 to-o note by mail, j.lns wo very foolish- Any agent you may see proper to send here 

vised oi taeir wlicrcabouts. lv agreed to and rntirrmvl ]ir.i«« i,.. mi lincinncc ii.. ^,1 .*n 


jg i n ,i • „ i i , . "J iuonsxi- aaiij in ay see proper to send ncre 

| vised ot tneii v/iioicabouts. iy_ agreed to and returned home hoping ho on business pertaining to the Magazine, will be 

f ( *'°°' ei Ilbort honored our sanctum in ml ght do as he promised, but tbe note never kindly received, we can assure you, but at tbe 

1 March last with his presence, on which occasion , ca ™° i7 d we become uneasy, fearing he had sold same time tho editor must not forget the prom-, 
1 ho stated in the presence of four gentlemen that M™i wo afterwards found true.) Wo left iso in the May No. to his Canadian readers as 
, , , , ,, i. ft luu . ... 7 ’ . t,le receipt at the bank where the note was made wc most certainly expect to see him. 

| 1,0 ,uld cl 1 J 00 ’ 000 Wltlu!1 t?1 « l«st year m payable, informing them of the particulars and Yours in tbe Craft, 

I sale oi tiie -Everett Coupling, and yet while m case G0 ^ c was presented by any person for De Ahimitt, Strong, and others. 

I reaping this golden harvest ho has the honor of P a y mont ) to show them the receipt, &c. When - 

| declining to pay the inventor the simple sum of the .? ot f C 0 T 1 , e xt was presented and endorsed It is true wc promised to visit Canada in the 

Tins uut :ii.juu :r p " totM “ j - **"**•*»??•■ 

1 this narration to the Hon. wo have annexed to (the bankers who presented the note for pay- tL o eastern country called us away at the time 
1 ] lis n .,, ue at the head of this chapter. s fj d th °y “a ™' 1 nothing about tho receipt, wo wore making all preparations for our visit to 

S 7 , . , n • i i ] , but would go and protest the note. The receipt Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto, and since our 

a But perhaps tne following honoiablo mode of was then given them requesting them to stielrit * e ■. . ’ , 

1 „• , ,. n y , tli„ f,,? n n 1A i j. b 7 return from that tour our cares have multiplied 

| selling and disposing oi: the Everett Coupling has on .the taco ol the note before protesting it, to , , 

B ° i o >■ ° a™, A.* __i...mi . ’ to such au extent that it is a matter ltnnossible to 


VYix-v. AU (I HJVV VVCUlkh lUMJiWcMUH l JTCV. 'XllOCYt WUU I11UUWI. -LIllo fJUlIlg lllfj piGoGllt StoXG 01 

| from Messrs. It. Simonton & Bro., of Lebanon, left the note with two lawyers in Dayton, with fairs, our worthy friends in Quebec must not 

i Warren Co., Ohio, and who we know to be men instructions to collect it forthwith according to murmur or complain if they should not see us the 
i , f • , wi i law, that it was no use to see us about it, but to , , 

J u,spe, ability m then piofession, as coach- commence suit The receipt was not with the Present year; still it it is among the things pom- 

I makers, and whoso word can be confidently re- note atK j cou i c i not ], 0 f 0U1K l. Suit was com- *7 we mean to see old Quebec some time in 0<r 
j lied upon. But road Mr. Gilbert’s transactions monced in this place and wo filed au answer and tober. However should we, fail to do so, our 
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friends will attribute the cause to the multiplied ] 
ty of business that will be crowding upon us. 

Mr. Abra’m Terrill will in all probability vis¬ 
it Canada this fall, and any favor our friends may 
extend to him, will be duly appreciated by the 
editor. Mr. T. is a practical and intelligent 
coach-maker. 

To our friends in Quebec we return the most 
sincere thanks for the friendship expressed in 
the foregoing letter, and for the active interest 
they have taken in behalf of our journal. 

NOTICE^ 

In order to prevent any future repetition of 
such trickery as is set forth in Messrs. Simonton 
&Bro.’s communication in this No., we would 
advise all those who have purchased the right of 
the Everett Patent Coupling from Geo. Gilbert, 
of Circleville, Ohio, to send us their names im¬ 
mediately, stating the territory they claim, and 
all other facts pertaining thereto, which they 
may see proper to give, and we will publish the 
same forthwith. 

Hayden & Letciiwortit. —Mr. Hayden, 
as we have before informed our readers, is one of 
the most extensive dealers in Saddlery Hardware 
and Coach Trimmings in tlio United States. It 
will bo seen by referring to our advertising de¬ 
partment that ho has establishments of this de¬ 
nomination in New York, Auburn, Syracuse, 
Columbus, Cincinnati and St. Louis. 

The firm of Hayden & Letchworth have one 

house in Auburn and one in Syracuse, N. Y., 

where the craft will find a full and well assorted 

stock of every thing pertaining to the trade. 

- —- - 

NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are changing their place of 
residence and ordering the Magazine sent to a 
different Post-office, must be particular in stating 
to what place it is being sent at the time they 
order it mailed to a different office. Wo have 
now quite a number of letters of this character 
before us, and owing to a neglect of the above 
request, they pass unnoticed. 

Persons sending communications to this office 
that require an answer by mail, must enclose a 
stamp to pay return postage. The motto is now, 
“pay your own postage.” One stamp (3 cts) is 
a small affair, it is true, but if we arc called up¬ 
on to pay it on all letters which come to hand 
asking for a reply, it would foot up a large sum 
at the expiration of the year. A hint to the 
wise, &c._ it _ 

NOTICE. 

Our Southern and Western patrons will please 
take notice, that the agney of Geo. Gilbert in 
the Coach-makers’s Magazine was discontinued 
on the 19th of July, 1855, also that of his son. 
All subscriptions by them received up to that 
date are valid, but none thereafter. 

---> 4 ««-- 

Hub and Axle Fastening _John Hen¬ 

derson, of Horsehead’s, N. Y. : I claim the pe¬ 
culiar form of the frustum box fastening, ope¬ 
rating in the manner and for the purpose des¬ 
cribed. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER. 


S. W. DENNING, of Pa. 

P. M. GOLDEN, of Maine. 

D’AEMITT & STRONG, C. E. 

J. R. GATES, of Ohio. 

II. SIMONTON & CO., of Ohio. 

ABRA’M TERRILL, ofN. J. 

A. POWERS & CO., of Maine. 

.. .- - 

ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

B. B. A., of N. Y.—Your design of a three percli gearing is not 
(as you suppose) a new thing, and if it were we do not see that it 
possesses the advantages over the single perch with iron stays you 
claim for it. We lmve costmcted light carriages on the same plan 
of your drawing some 'three years ago, and Mr. Watson of Pliila. 
has done the same thing. But aside from this there is no points 
about it patentable. 

S. I)., of N. Y.—From the description you give of your Bow Set¬ 
ter we think it is exactly the same as that of S. B. and 0. Hayes of 
Washington, and Ed. Hayes of Wheeling, Va., for which they ob- 
ained a patent some weeks ago. We should be pleased to see at 
daguerreotype or a drawing of your machine. 

G. W. D. & Co., of Ga.—Your package of drawings are received* 
and for which you have our thanks. The light Itoekaway is a beau, 
tiful design, and shall be represented in the Magazine in due sea 
son. Your Sulky is not quite up to the times, as you will see in 
this No. 

L. S. S., of Ohio.—The stylo of your Buggy would no doubt be 
one that would meet the approbation of the craft generally, if its 
proportions were correctly drawn; but as it now is, its appearance 
is too complicated and clumsy. 

P. B. P. of Mass.—A great many attempts have been made 
within the last twelve years to construct a wheel that should sur¬ 
pass those now in common use in point of strength, lightness and 
beauty, but so far ns we have the means of knowing, every effort | 
lias thus far proved a failure. A circular spring wheel similar to 
the one you propose, is Illustrated in the Feb. No. of the Magazine, 
and the objections we t.liere offer to its general use are applicable 
to yours also. 

D. M., of S. C.—There is no Spring or Axle Factory in Cincinnati. 
Mr. Sam’l Coleman is engaged in the manufacturing of carriage 
bolts, as you might sec by his adv’tin the Magazine. We do 
not think that Mr. C. was ever engaged in Spring and a::le manu¬ 
facturing. 

T. N. & Co., of N. Y.—We have never saw the patent instrument 
for oiling carriage axles without removing the wheel, which you 
refer to in your last. Wo will illustrate it, as soon as we receive 
the drawings from the patentee. From the description wo have 
seen of it, wo are inclined to believe that it will prove a valuable 
mpllment, and will receive from the hands of the carriage using 
public a liberal patronage. 

A. B. L., of Mass.—Your plan for bending the butt end of shafts 
Is nothing new. Wo think Messrs. Royer, Simonton & Co., of Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio, have the same kind ol' brake, ami have been using 
the same for some years. 

Miss V. W., of Pa.—Your article is just read. We are well pleased 
with It, and If possible It shall appear in our next. 

P. M. D., of Me—From the description you give of the consruc- 
tion of your spoke lathe, we should think it would work admira¬ 
bly. If you will send us a correct drawing, we shall he happy to 
Illustrate it in the Magazine. 

S. S. 8., of Pa.—'The drawing you sent Is so imperfectly execu¬ 
ted, as to render an examination of the principles of your shaft 
fastening utterly impossible. We think, however, that something 
of the same kind is already patented. 

G. 8. M., of N. J.—Wc are sorry the drawings you last sent us are 
not more correct; if they were correctly and smoothly made it 
would save us much unnecessary trouble. However, your im¬ 
proved pnnnel knife wc will have redrawn and engraved for our 
next No. 

P. P. A., ofN. Y.~ Your drawing of Crane-neck Rockaway shall 
appear In due season. It is a nice design and well drawn. 

A. g. B., of N. J.—Your articles mailed on the 13l.li for publica¬ 
tion, are laying subject to your order. 

S. B. L., of Pa.—Your draft for drop front Buggy is old. We 
made bodies similar to it thirteen years ago, while an apprentice. 

__ S- & Co., of Ill.—The combined .Spring and Coupling of 
Sprout, Burrows & Co. as illustrated in this No. will undoubtedly 
meet your approbation. The best elliptic spring of which we have 
any knowledge are those manufactured by Wm. Wright &Co., of 
Newark, N. J., Jfi, llaydoek, llaliway, N. J., and those manufac¬ 
tured by the Spring Perch Company of Bridgeport, Conn. Can’t 
say whether either of those manufactories have an agent in Cin¬ 
cinnati or not. Our thanks for your compliment. 

G. L. II., of Conn.—The French and German drawings you sent 
us are of no account in the Magazine. Shall we return them? 

-,.*»♦,-- 

fi®"* The Coach Factory of tlio M ossrs. Cooks 
of New Haven, Conn., will bo illustrated in our 
next No. 


Graham’s Magazine for July ; Published at Philadel¬ 
phia. Terms $3:00 per annum. 

This popular and beautifully illustrated Magazine 
is second te none in America. Each No. contains two 
magnifioent steel plate engravings, one of which is 
highly colored, representing thelatest and most ap¬ 
proved fashions of Ladies' wearing apparel, and it al¬ 
ways comes to us filled with the choicest selection of 
original articles, poeiry, &c. For a fine literary enter¬ 
tainment this is the Magazine. 

Frank Leslie’s N. Y. Joulnal for July. —This 
excellent Journal, devoted to Romance, general Lite¬ 
rature, Science and Art, is published by Frank Les¬ 
lie, H, Y., at $2:00 per annum. Each No. contains 
64 large pages and is beautifully illustrated with large 
and well executed engravings ; it i3 a valuable and 
highly interesting Journal. 

The United States Magazine for July comes to 
hand brim full of interesting articles devoted to Sci¬ 
ence, Art, Manufactures, A gricuiture. Commerce and 
Trade. This large and elegantly illustrated Maga¬ 
zine is published by J. M. Emerson & Co., FT. Y. 
City, at tho ridiculo’uB low price of §1:00 per annum. 
No one should be without a monthly Magazine when 
he can obtain it at this low figure. The same gentle¬ 
men publish tho United States Journal, the largest 
and most interesting monthly paper in the Union, at 
tho little sum of tweuty-five cents a year. The illus¬ 
trations in a single No. are alone worth the quarter. 

-,««- 

For Sabulee’s Magazine. 


BOW SETTER. 



Mb. Editor. :—Knowing something about 
the difficulties that many of your subscribers 
contend with in setting bows, I liavc been led 
to send you a model of a machine or frame I 
have been using for some time for this purpose, 
which I think is the best I have over seen. 
With it one person without any assistance can 
set tho bows fora calash top in a very short 
time. It is original with myself, and if you 
think it will be of any benefit to tlio craft, I 
cheerfully submit it to their use through the 
columns of your very valuable Magazine. 

It is a very cheap concern; with a dozen 
small carriage bolts, and a dime’s worth of 
half inch poplar, a man can make it in a lew 
hours. The following is a description of it: 
E is a frame or plank lia.se, fastend to . the seat 
by a wood hand screw, or a weight laid there¬ 
on. This frame is located so that tho top frame 
B extends back over tne back ol tlio seat I in- 
dies or as far as desired. When the body is 
set in its proper position, the frame 15 is made 
level by the movable braces A A. The length 
of tlio top is regulated by the guides C being 
moved back or forward on the frame B. Tho 
height of your top is regulated by the guides 
(j being moved up or down as desired. The 
swell of the top is regulated by raising or low¬ 
ering the centre guide or blocks. The projec- 
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tiona for the. guide blocks E are for the pur- load upon tlie moveable wheels, it then goes for- profession.” Eventually, Arkwright quitted 
pose o- steadying the top of the bow and holding W ard in proportion to the increase of one power his trade as a barber, and became a dealer in hair, 
the bows all out of twist. When they are be- over the other. He appears to have devised new methods for 

mg set and the bracing or stays fastened to a line parallel to the plane upon which the dressing the hair, and for dyeing it, after which 
them, the blocks C are turned into a horizon- carriage is to be moved is doubtless the best adap- he sold it to the wi" makers. 


t rr T “ * 1UUUV¥S • With advantage. And as stylo and fashion pro- cation of electricity as a motive power engages 

i ^ * h0 , bcnd , of tbe ^°w« we screw on a strip dominate over mechanical principals in the ur- the attention of many who -i' ACs nf The 
| of half inch poplar about two inches wide, with niiwmHit of carrian-es therefore we find 1 i , ,7. ,, . °> i« 0 aidless ot the 

f a wood screw into each bow. Then a strip on Xi SSS talh W laW ? by which tins forceps regulated, attempt to 
each side in like manner from one of the middle T \ . porative laws, the height apply it by various ingenious methods, all doomed 

ISfoSiiXS 6XCeC (W VaryfVOm) t0 -d in failure, so the dreams of establishing an 
is made fast on the inside by a small nail or By referring to the above limire it will be oh !V n al ^ ln £ a I K undesaying motion exhausted 
screw. Next a light strip dm the top of this lieiglR & E ^ ° f chdoCrt *“■ of th « 

f" ’? “A !"■“? * ”**«& **** ««*. » 

. . 0 oax 0 mwuc G rv nen tnom- from the horse’s collar would communicate with m-iehineq fA T „ 

side linings arc all in we screw a strip on the the carriage at B and as the axle A would en- h f A v, ' ! r 8 perpetua motion. In 

inside of the bows under the festoons for sun cur- oountep the shock of all resistance to motion, it Lied- but it led hi ^7 f 77’ 

[| tarns) which, will _ cover any mark of the screw will be seen that power thus applied would act want of the rim/ h r ® udc! ! vor to meet . the 

11 holes m the covering of the bows, then takeoff injuriously upon that part of the carriage occu- forsp n ini e A T? ' U jl0U r? • inac n f 
I flie outside braces. tf, A™«o A Tl M 7 p , , cotto ": I he success of Ins attempts 


“ 0 t ',0 bows under me testoons (or sun cur- oounter the shock of all resistance to motion, it failed' hut Bd Id, t Y 7 n ’ 

aims) which will_ cover any mark of the screw will be seen that power thus applied would act want of the tin^ “hr ® ndcavor ^ me f. the 
lolcs m the covering of the bows, then takeoff injuriously upon that part of the carriage oceu- for sninnina oottA^ h 'Tl°! ,tructl0 “^ macllm f 
,he outside braces. , nying the space between A and B as it is cv- is well known Tl e ..uccess of his attempts 

. ! remark that lor the _ purpose of _bra- ident that the axle A would be driven backward chesfr^^UriierrdacSlh iG " !' U1 ' 

img this machine from inclining from either by the constant application of the power Dchm A nndland counties, 

me side or the other, two small strips arc ap- g0 much above the point of resistance. dondtablo character and the in- 

rihod to the perpendicular supporters on the m- In order to obviate such consequences, r con- „uwod nvc Frini f'' < fJ ng $ h N° 

a f?\ andS0 f a( f lod f cross cacb sider it wisdom to adapt a line of draft inclined headof dm ciftrt^tmdf E ‘““f ^ a 

iy 1„, ; |, will make it entirely permanent. Ex- f rom the horse’s shoulders to the axle A as rep- fob Ai k 1 1 • E glimd ’, b . ccam j 

fusion tops can also bo sot with this machine, resented by the dotted line. Such depressed ^ ot Derbyshire, and was knighted 


fo winch will make i& entirely permanent. Ex- f rom the horse’s shoulders to the axle A as rep- fo fr n 

9 t™^opscan aliio bo set with this machine, resented by the dotted line. Such depressed S,u 

9 by making a pair of side top pieces for the pur- lino, if not carried beyond a certain degree, does 

I) pose which can be applied by removing those not operate with the feast sensible disadvantage d-^ “ha 

\ Y ii! i fw thoommaiy calash, as now ill ustrated to the horse, as from a slight view of the anatom- o? 0 i,2 

|| bn the engraving. h . (J. fo a l (V f this noble animal it will h n tW 


( Continued from Page 72.) 
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HIGH AND LOW WHEELS. 



resented by the dotted line. Such depressed by his kirn" J 

hne, if not carried beyond a certain degree, does James Watt was so poorly placed in bis early 

o tl^ hSo W 'S from «r iT" 1 “ V:m ( tage days, that wo find him, as ho himself tolls ns, 

• J f ; ‘N * • cl view of the anatom- « lodging under the roof of his master, but not 

cal of this noble animal it will be perceived that receiving from him any of his board. The cost 
the collar from which he draws inclines back- 0 f bis food in all was but eight shillings a week, 
wards, and appears to fall in to this position from and lower than this he cannot reduce it without 
tho form of tho shoulder. Now if lie drew m a pinching his Ldl,j .” At this time Watt op- 1 
horizontal line to B it is evident that the press- pears to have been severely worked, for he tells 
ure would he on the lower part us ho “was thankful enough to get to bed with 
of tho collar, against which are his body wearied and his hand shaking from ten 
opposed those muscular parts of hours hard work.” 

the shoulders that arc most in ac- As a boy, we learn that Watt speculated in 
twn, together with his windpipe, the presence of his aunt, Miss Muirhead, on the 
the ofleets of which would bo phenomenon of the condensation of steam in a ! 


iuuuyumr purtM oi uuius nuru woiK. 

the shoulders that are most in ac- As a boy, we loam that Watt speculated in 
twn, together with his windpipe, tlie presence of his aunt, Miss Muirhead, on the 
the effects of winch would be phenomenon of the condensation of steam in a\ 
to check las respiration, or to separate condenser. Thus early appears to have 
elude those muscular parts. generated the idea, by tho full development of 
now, a depressed lino of draft which, m after years, Watt effected the revolu- 
approaolung nearer to right an- tion of the world. Here were two of our great- 
glcs from tho collar, will canso a est inventors struggling long, in the full con- 
more equal pressure, and there- sciousncss of their own powers,—rejected by 
by lchevc the lior.se irorn those their brethren, and treated as visionary schemers, j 
i , ruinous consequences. but struggling still, we discover them eventually ! 

n concluding my last particle on the subject j. d therefore conclude that, the trilling disadvan- winning the highest honors, and receiving the 
ch makes tho_ heading of this, I remarked i ta S! ) . s ai E in S f f°! a t,il ° Aviation from a horizon- homage of a world. 

1 m _y observations had boon confined to the! , mo „?^ dra ^ is more than compensated bv tlie While collecting, washing, cleaning and dyc- 


.—. -- . —-compensated by thu 

operations of wheels in general, and promised in j 101ax alfordcd to the horse. 8. W. 1). 

the present communication to offer some re-! --•*«&»<- 

marks on the means employed to draw them. In AEKWUIGHT AND WATT, 

accordance with tliis promise I will now proceed Maouineuy and the Steam Engine. 
jy ,.',ciLin 0 ta.^ tli^hoiso i>> every whore and in j A correspondent of the London Art Journal 
every country used for the purpose of draft, how-*! II. Hunt, in the No. for Juno 1855 A C s the 

1 A" W d ‘he youth and hmnbL S 


horizontal draft, consequently mules, oxen, sheep, gin of tw< 
dogs and the like, are employed in the different has ever k 
iKirtM of the world for the like mirnono. In «n 


lorded to the horse. S. \Y. I). hair, one man was brooding over embryo 

, .I ,)..., -—--- thoughts which, when eventually developed, 

AiiKM llIGHT AN D WATT. gave to his country the means of manufacturing 

iiUNEUY and the Steam Engine. for the world. While in the recesses of a work- 

-rrespoudent of the London Art Journal A 1 '’ w5thin , tlle P rccincts of tlle University of 
it, in tho No. for June 1855 oi VC s the . las S 0W , soother was filing brass and turning 
ig in regard to the youth and humble ori U —’ hlS tllou S bt « were quickening into life, and 
two of the most 'remarkable the world giudually form and fashion to a vastma- 


iuown, whose discoveries in mechanics 


part: of the World lor tlie Dice purpose. In all and machinery havo^Avdu hmfoml , I 
•miuials, however, the capacity for drawing do- which we live Tl for A the globe on 

pends entirely upon their weight as well as their wriglit and James Watt." ’The wrib 1 ^!? . Art ' 
absolute strength. Thus it happens that a very; Richard Arkwright was the youngest^on of 
heavy < horse will draw a load which. athirteen children. His parents^ were poor and 


chine which was to advance civilization with a 
tenfold speed, and to carry Christianity and all 
its ameliorating influences from continent to con¬ 
tinent, and to the remotest islands of the seas. 


" , TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

On this bavo 11 num ^ or °f articles and a few beau- 

iat it was tiful drawings, which were sent for the Aug. No. 
ttle prom- some of which came to hand for the July No., 
it, had he but owing to this Everett Coupling contention, 
powers of and a tribute wo were owing the lion. Geo. Gil- 


m be moved re-nets upon tho horse and pulls him j mind which he exhibited and to'which hLs Ac -1 w "X 1 • ° Wlng tUo V on : <ieo ' 

| b«* ;i..i «nk.. \m tow* it M mh.tt.UoM.life must bo atlribwtol, would 1,.™ fo. ‘ 

lA?' a™ ‘'™*‘ »“• .« - 


crowded out, but shall appear in our 
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EVERETT’S COUPLING AGAIN. 




For the purpose of avoiding a long and use¬ 
less controversy between the parties contending 
for the legal right of the above coupling, to es¬ 
tablish that truth eagerly sought after by the 
craft, and at the same time render that justice 
to both parties which the case demands, wc have 
thought it proper to procure the letters patent of 
each party and give them in full, together with 
all tho necessary engraving.; by which in illus¬ 
trate their respective inventions. 

We accordingly applied and obtained from the 
Patent Office, full copies, with all the drawings 
of the original letters patent of both Mr. Uauss- 
knocht and the Messrs. Everetts, and wc shall 
here present them to our readers, who will be en¬ 
abled therefrom to see which party is right, or 
in other words it will assist thorn in compre¬ 
hending' the different principles upon which 
each patent claimed is constructed, and conse¬ 
quently lead them to correct conclusions in the 
matter, and also shield them from all future im¬ 
position in the sale of this improvement. 

We shall now take the liberty (after much 
study and investigation) to express our own opin¬ 
ion upon the subject, and in doing this we shall 
be governed with all respect and friendly feel¬ 
ings toward both parties, but independent of 
each. 

From tlie light in which this dispute was first 
presented to us, we felt very much inclined to 
believe that the Everetts were indeed selling a 
right which did not in any sense of justice be¬ 
long to them, and this conviction was somewhat 
strengthened upon making our hasty visit to the 
Patent Office, (referred to in our last.) While 
here we saw only the models of each coupling; up¬ 
on inspecting them we found that Haussknecht’s 
model was as near as we could discern the iden¬ 
tical improvement illustrated in the Feb. No. of 
the Mag., (as Everetts,) and that Everett’s mod¬ 
el was the same, with two exceptions, and that 
was the socket joint and friction rolter .faking 
the models as they were, and believing them to 
l)e true copies of the original drawings attached 
to the letters patent, we very naturally conclu¬ 
ded that our friend Mr. Hausskneelit bad some 
grounds for complaint, and that tlie investiga¬ 
tion would terminate in his favor. But upon 
the receipt of the annexed documents from the 
Patent Office, a different picture entirely is pre¬ 
sented to our view, and which represents most 
clearly to our mind the following facts. First, 
that Edward and Charles Everett are the orig¬ 
inal patentees of the coupling now sold as the 
Everetts’, Second, that there are two different 


improvements patented which are designed to letters patent it is evidentthat it was their claim 
accomplish the same thing, vis: the turning of a lie referred to. 

vehicle in a short space without the fore wheel But what about the socket joint and friction, 
interfering with the body while in the act of roller in Everett’s improvement. We see by re¬ 
turning, and third, that the said improvements ferring to the proper source that they (the Ev- 
are constructed upon en'vcly different princi- eretts) do not claim such roller and joint, uei- 
ples, and consequently do not interfere with ther do they desire to secure it by letters patent, 
each other. But what they do desire to secure by letters pat- 

.Ur. H. says the Everetts obtained their pat- ent is the joint on which the fore carriage 

eni through fraudulent transactions and the turns when placed in the rear of the fore axle in 

neMio-enee of the Commissioner of Patents, combination with the segment on which the end ■ 
But how ?■—his papers for application wereffiled of tlie perch rests; therefore they have tlie right 
in the office one month previous to Everett’s, to make this joint a socket or any other kind of j 
and that his was overlooked by the examination joint, so that it is in the rear of the fore axle and 
i of the latter, mid their patent granted by mis- iu combination with one segment on which the 
take ■ and this fact, ho further states, the Com- e nd of the perch rests, which latter may rest 
mifisioner has admitted verbally and by writing. 011 the segment by means of a friction roller or j 
This is verily a serious mistake, and we should without it. 

I think that if M r. H. could produce the docu- In view of these facts we are led to the una- 
! ment. in which t.lm Commissioner makes contes- voidable conclusion that the illustration at the 
sion of so gross neglect of his duty, recourse head of this article does belong rightfully and 
could be had to him for damages. But suppo- exclusively to Edward and Charles Everett, 
sing this to be all as represented, the claims of and should this coupling be presented to any of 
tin: two parties most certainly contradicts it our readers purporting to be the improvement 
Let us see. or invention of,a different person or persons they 

“ What wo claim as now therein, and desire to would avoid all trouble by adopting the plan | 

secure by letters patent is, the joint on which the pl , opased ], y M,, Benson in his letter on page j 

fore carriage turns when placed in the rear of the _ 

fore axle, in combination with the segment on '■ . 

which the end of the perch rests,” &c. As before stated, it becomes strikingly appa- j 

That is Everett’s claim, Bee. 17th, 1850. rent from tho annexed letters patent, that there jj 
« ] ( ] 0 n 0 t c i u i m tho separate use of one seg- are two improvements for turning carnages m a 
meut on which the end of the perch rests, nci- H hort space without the fore wheel interfering- 
ther do I claim two pivots attached to the body, w j t htlie body, and that said improvements dif- 
but what I do claim as my fer widely from each other; so much so that a 

pivotbi the rear of the forward axle, in combi- patent has been grantedfor each, winch of course 

nation with the two sets of segments or circles, could not be the case if both weie alrac, n r 

&c. [Haussknoohts’s claim, Jan. 13, ,18o2.] withstanding however tho two different paities 
Then it appears that the Everetts claim the j layo becu selling the same thing, and thus im- 
joint iu the rear of tho fore axle in combination posiug upou thc cra f t . One of these improve- 

with the segment on which the end of the perch m(!llts consists iu having a joint on which the 

rests, and Mr. H. disclaims it when he says I f orQ carriage turns when placed in the rear of the 
do not claim the separate use of one segment on ^ro axle, in combination with one segment on 
which the end of thc perch rests. Well, now, w]licIl tlle eud 0 f the perch rests. This improve- 
thc coupling sold as thc Everetts, and that illus- mcnt | K ,] on g S exclusively to Edward and Oha s 
trated in the Feb. No. ot the Mag. (which Mi. j] vel . e tt. The other consists iu placing a pivot 
II. claims to bo his,) embraces those very points - n thy reai . of tlle f, mv ard axle in combination 
which lie so particularly disclaims in his letters wit}) tm) getg 0 f segments or circles. This irn- 
patent, and says : “But what I do claim as my pi . ovemcu t belongs to Gustavus L. Haussknecht. 
invention, &e., is tho placing of tho phot in t-h- ^ rema ins only for the coach-maker to de- 
rear of the forward axle, iu combination wit i ^ w ]ij c h 0 f the two is the most simple in eon- 
thc two sets of segments or circles, Ac Lure- ftnd begt adapted to carriages generally, 

ly tlie Everetts an. not „cllin 0 a ciup u 0 andbe governed accordingly in making a purchase 

constructed, neither can wc see those two set s If the former, he must apply tor the 

of circles so especially claimed m the illustration ^ * their agents or assignees; if I 

referred to in Feb. No. of Mag. Ihc veiy ex- ^ ^ app]y t0 M r. G. L. Hauss- 

pression “ I do not claim the separate use of one ^ te or assignees, and by so doing 

segment,” shows conclusively that Mr. H. was ' awure our patrons that they will never ! 

referring to that very improvement which lie 1 | yed in the matter hereafter, 
claims in the June No. of tlie Magazine. If " ' - 

not wo are curious to know who but the Everetts THIS U. S. PATENT OFFICE. 

have ever patented the use of one segment iu a TO ^ „*«>». io who* tomb rarassra sbau wm®. i j 

carriage coupling, for certainly in this claim he TlIIS IS T o Certify, That the annexed is a 

i-nllndino'to the existence of a patent which true copy from the records of this office o he - 
is alluding to tne f Patent issued to Edward Everett and 

claims that point, and by consulting Everetts ters Latent, nsutu 
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|| Charles Everett, Jr., on the seventh day of I)e- 

I comber, eighteen hundred and fifty. 

In Testimony Whereof, I, Charles Ma¬ 
son, Commissioner of Patents, have caused the 
t —-—, Seal of the Patent Office to be liere- 

I f I unto affixed this twenty-sixth day of 

“ '' j May, in the year of our Lord one 
_—,r -—> thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
five, and of the Independence of the United 
States the seventy-ninth. C. MASON. 

No. 7835. 

THE UNITED STATES OE AMERICA. 
To all to whom thus' 1 , Letters Patent, shall come : 

Whereas, Edward Everett and Charles Ev- 
eret, Jr. of Washington, i). C., have alleged that 

I they have invented a new and useful improve¬ 
ment in carriages; which they state has not 
been known or used before their application ; 
have, made oath that they arc citizens of the Uni¬ 
ted States ; that they do verily believe that they 
are the original and first inventors or discoverers 
of the said improvement, and that the same hath 
not, to the host of their knowledge and belief, 

I been previously known or used; have paid into 
the Treasury of the United States the sum of 
thirty dollars, and presented a petition to the 
Commissioner of Patents, signifying a desire of 
obtaining an exclusive property in the said im¬ 
provement, and praying that a patent may be 
granted for that purpose. 

These are therefore to grant, according to law, 
to the said Edward Everett and Charles Ever¬ 
ett, Jr., their heirs, administrators, or assigns, 
for the term of fourteen years from the seven¬ 
teenth day of December, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty, the full and exclusive lieht 
and liberty of making, constructing, using, and 
vending to others to be used, the said improve¬ 
ment, a description whereof is given in the words 
of the said E. and 0. Everett, in the schedule 
hereunto annexed, and is made part of these 
presents. 

fa teslimon// whereof, I have caused these 
| Loth )YH t > he : unde Patent, and the seal of the 
| Patent Office has been hereunto affixed. 

I .—■ Given under my hand at the City of 
a j i I Washington, this seventeenth day of 
|§ j ' f December, one thousand eight ’min¬ 
is — —' dred and fifty, and of the indcpend- 

j| enee of the United States of America the sev- 
§ euty-fifr.h. 

ALEX. II. 11. ,STUART, 

tixre.lu rj of the. fn/erior. 

TIIO’S EWBANk, 

® Cotntiu'ss.ioHvr of Patents. 

I Countersigned and sealed with the Seal of the 
1 Patent Office. 


THE SCHEDULE REFERRED TO 1N 
THESE LETTERS PATENT, AND MA¬ 
KING PART OF TIIE SAME. 

To all to 'whom these presents shall come 

Be it known, that we, Edward and Charles 
Everett, of Washington City, in the county of 
Washington, and District of Columbia, have in¬ 
vented certain improvements in the running gear 
of carriages, and that the following is a full, clear, 
and exact description of the principle or charac¬ 
ter which distinguishes them from till other 
things before known, and of the usual manner ol 
making, modifying and using the same, refer¬ 
ence being had to the accompanying drawings, 
of which Fig. I is atop plan, and Fig. 2 a. ver¬ 
tical section. 

The advantages derived from tlm use of large 
fore wheels in carriages, in saving friction, and 
in surmounting obstacles are well known; but 


they have not been generally used, owing to the 
difficulty of turning with vehicles having the 
fore and hind wheels of nearly equal size. Our 
improvements are designed to obviate this diffi¬ 
culty by so constructing the running gear, that 
the carriage can be turned in as small a space as 
one having wheels which will run under the car¬ 
riage body. 

We have a ball and socket joint at the centre, 
on which the fore axle turns, in place of the or¬ 
dinary perch holt which is so liable to he bent or 
fractured when one wheel is passing over an ob¬ 
struction. With the ball and socket joint, the 
axles can assume any position in relation to each 
other within reasonable limits, without causing 
any twisting or straining of either the perch or 
perch bolt. 



the wheels to run under) than can he done when 
the centre of motion is through the fore axle it 
self. 

We are aware that carriages have been con¬ 
structed with the centre of motion at or near 
midway between the fore and hind wheels, but 
in such, unless the wheels are of small size or the 
axles very far assunder, the wheels will inter¬ 
fere with each other, and prevent the carriage 
from turning short. But by placing the centre 
of motion intermediate between the middle of 
the perch and its fore end, as described above 
the fore wheels in the act of turning run inside 
of the hind wheels without touching them. Or 
the under side of the porch at the fore end is a 
piece k which projects downward and forward, s< 
as to run under the inner edge of the segment 

This piece /• serves a double purpose; firs 
by preventing the perch from being jolted 
upwards from the fore axle, by its point 
catching under the edge of the segment y, 
and secondly, by striking- the radiating arms 
A. Vf hen the tore carriage is turned to its 
full extent, it limits the motion and pre¬ 
vents the wheels from touching the car¬ 
riage body. 

Having thus fully described our im¬ 
provements in the running gear of carria¬ 
ges, what we claim as new therein, and de¬ 
sire to secure by Letters Patent is, the joint 
on which the fore carriage turns when 
placed in the rear of the fore axle, in com¬ 
bination with the segment on which the 
end of the perch rests, substantially as de¬ 
scribed, for the purpose of allowing the 
carriage to be turned in a small space, 
without having the fore wheels to run un¬ 
der the body, or interfering with the hind 
wheels. 

K1) WARD E V ERETT. 

OH ARLES EVERETT, Jr. 
Wm. Greenougti, ) 

T g n,,,,-., r Witnesses. 


Ills 


at!* 




The drawings show the running gear of the 
•arriage which is constructed as follows : Pis the 
hind axle and l is the perch from which the car¬ 
riage body is supported by the springs ; e d is 
the fore axle, having wheels of equal size with 
those on the hind axle; c are the shafts. At 
the point /in the perch h is the centre on which 
the fore axle turns, which is there connected 
with the perch by a ball and socket joint l, the 
socket being at the centre of a segment <y to 
which it is connected by two radiating arms h. 
The segment is firmly attached to the fore axle, 
and serves to hear up the end of the porch which 
is furnished with a- small friction roller i on its 
extremity, which runs on the upper surface of 
the segment. By thus placing the centre of mo¬ 
tion a short distance in the rear of the fore axle, 
the fore carriage is made to describe it larger arc. 
in turning, and consequently be turned to a, 
greater angle (without rendering ii necessary lor 


CuAUi.K.- a!A:Oi\, Comuii.-sioll- 
er of Patents, have caused 
j ,— J —- Seal of the Patent Office to he 
i ) hereunto affixed this twenty-eighth 

| m, 'Al. ]- day of May, in the year of our Lord 
a-- y —one thousand eight hundred and fif¬ 
ty-five, and of the independence of the U. States 
the seventy-ninth. C. MASON. 

No. 8048. 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

To all to wham these .Letters Patent shall coalc : 

Whereas, Gustav as L. Uaussknoeht of New 
Haven, Conn., has alleged that ho has invented 
a new and useful improvement of riuniaj gear 
in carriages: which he states has not been known 
or used before his application ; has made oath of 
j Lie. intention to become a citizen of the United 
| States, that lie does verily believe that he is the 
I original and first inventor or discoverer of the 
| said improvement, and that the same hath not, to 
: the best of his knowledge and belief, been previ- 
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heirs, administrators, or ns.-i pis, for the term ni 
four to eu years from the thirteenth tiny of Jnuu- 
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Letters to be made Patent, and the seal of tin 
Patent office has boon hereunto affixed. 

'—Given under my hand at the 1 ,'i! v 
( j e; I Washington, this tiiirteenth day o. 

I j January, in the year of our Lord out 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, 
and of the independence of the United States of 
America the seventy-sixth. 

ALEX. IT. II. STUART, 

Serrctary of (hr. Interior. 

TITO’S EW13ANK, 

Commissioner of Catrn.tr. 
Countersigned and sealed with the seal of the 
Patent Office. 


TIIE SCHEDULE REFERRED TO (X 
THESE LETTERS PATENT, A .YD M A- 
KING PART OK THE SAM E. 

To all whom it may rourmn. 

Ri; jt known that J, Gustavos L. Ilauss- 
knecht, of the City and County of Now Haven. 
State of Connecticut, have invented certain new 
and useful improvements in the running gear 'of 
carriages or other vehicles, and I do hereby de¬ 
clare, that the following is a full, clear, and ex¬ 
act description of the same, reference being had 
to the accompanying drawings, forming part of 
this specification, in which 


Pig. J is a side elevation of a carriage. 

Pig, 2 is a front view of the fore axle and 
parts belonging thereto. 

Pig. 8 is a front view of a fore axle with its 
j parts, and shows how to apply my improvement 
to such carriages, where the spring is fastened to 
the axle, and moving with the same. 

Pig. 4 is half a bottom view of the carriage. 

Pig. 5 is a side elevation of a two horse car- 
| riage, with perch. 

Pig. 6 is half a bottom view of the same. 

Pig. 7 is a side elevation of a carriage without 
a perch. 

! Pig. 8 is half a bottom view of the same. 

| Pig. 9 is a side elevation of an omnibus. 

Fig. 10 is half a bottom view of the same. 

1 The same letters denote the same parts in 


each of the different figures. To enable others 
skilled in the art to make and use. my invention, 
Twill proceed minutely to describe it. 

I Kig.’s 1, 2, 3 and 4 ; i are two segments j to 
j the upper one of which, a. i, are fastened two 
hooks cc, projecting over the edge of the other, ser¬ 
ving as stoppers, and preventing from separating; 
the pivot h J is welded to the perch plate, which 
forms an arm of the segment, and is fastened to 
the porch K and h i placed some distance behind 
the lore axle. The under one a is fastened to 
the axle i; L is the centre of the segment or an 
eye of the arm attached to the segment, which 
couples the axle to the carriage at h. At fig. 2 
the upper segment is fastened to the head block 

and spring m, which slide upon the lower one; 
in fig. d the head block is dispensed with, the 
spring m fastened to the axle i and moving with 
the same, therefore it requires two additional 
segments J), their centre is placed perpendicu¬ 
larly above the pivot b, the top of the spring in 
is fastened to a traversing segment a. The 
mode of construction shown at fig.’s 5 and 6 is 
nearly the same as described above, only that car¬ 
riages with stiff poles require full circles or 
plates, called fifth wheels, shown at A; the perch 
plate with the pivot welded thereto at b I is at¬ 
tached t.o the fore part of the fifth wheel, a 1, 
and slides upon the lower one «, which with an 
j additional block; <j is fastened to the turning 
j part; h is the centre of the fifth wheel and of the 
J additional block, said block y is placed some 
J distance behind the fore axle, (through whoso 
j centre the key bolt now commonly passes,) and 
j attached to the futchils, extending further back, 
for the purpose of fastening the bind part of the 
1 fifth wheel a, whoso fore part is fastened to the 
axle i, one of the futchils is shown at /;, the turn- 
[ing part is coupled to the carriage at b. 

It will he seen that by operating with my im¬ 
provement, the wheels revolving on the axle rest¬ 
ing on the ground, will move the body to one 
side out of the centre of the axle, ami widen the 
space between wheel and body on the turning 
side, on which side the wheels are brought near¬ 
er together and widened more on the other 
side, and of course, the wheels must describe a 
smaller circle in turning. 

With carriages, or other vehicles, constructed 
as above described, for the purpose of allowing 
the same to bo turned in a smaller circle, or 
space, the wheels may be made of the largest di¬ 
ameter desired, without the fore wheels rubbiug 
the body, or running under the same. 

I do not claim the separate use of one seg¬ 
ment on which the end of the perch rests, nei¬ 
ther do I claim two pivots attached to the body, 
but, what I do claim as my invention, and de¬ 
sire to secure by letters patent, is, the placing' the 
pivot in the rear of the forward axle, in combi¬ 
nation with the two sets of segments or circles, 
vis : segments A and D seen at fig. 8 or their 
equivalents substantially as above described. 

In testimony whereof I hereto subscribe my 
name in presence of two witnesses. 

GUSTAVITS L. IIAUSSKNEOHT. 
Julius II. Keociil, ) w .. 

John xEanes. j Wltnesses ~ 

The following letter is from Mr. Edward 
Everett, one of the patentees of the Everett 
Coupling, which has come to hand sinoo the fore¬ 
going matter was in type. We here give it 
room, and trust it will be carefully perused, ns it 
throws additional light upon tho subject: 

Quincy, HI, June 20, 1855. 

Me. Saladee— I)eor NT r ;—My attention 
has been called to the correspondence in the 
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June No. of your Magazine, relative to the Car¬ 
riage Coupling, of which myself and brother are 
the 3 patentees. I have for sonic time been aware 
that G . L. Haussknecht or his agents have been 
circulating gross misrepresentations respecting 
ourselves and our patent, while endeavoring to 
sell our invention under his own patents ; but 
have not thought it expedient or necessary to 
take notice of thorn, believing that the ex¬ 
travagance of his assumptions and their stylo of 
assertion without proof or attempt to enforce his 
all edged rights, and in the face of evidence to 
the contrary, would sufficiently show their ground¬ 
less nature, and render it unlikely that any 
would be deceived by them. But now the mat¬ 
ter having assumed the form of a public discus¬ 
sion in your widely circulated journal, our own 
reputation for fair dealing, as well as the impu¬ 
tations thrown out as to the validity of our patent, 
demand a refutation of misstatements so boldly 
published. I will therefore give a. brief state¬ 
ment of such facts as bear upon the present in¬ 
quiry, referring to where the proofs can bo ob¬ 
tained. 

The invention was made and first put in prac¬ 
tice in this place, and well tested several years 
before a patent was applied for. I have now in 
use tire identical vehicle to which the .improve¬ 
ment was first applied, which now remains as 
originally constructed. It has the head block 
resting on, 'and sliding on the segment in the 
same manner as the coupling is now uauully 
constructed. It also has a ball and socket joint 
perch bolt, and a stop piece to limit the motion 
of the fore axle; but has not got a friction roller. 
The above statements can be substantiated by 
many of my follow citizens, as well as by the me¬ 
chanics who constructed the vehicle. 

Our patent was granted Dee. 17, 1850, with 
the claim as published in your last number. Our 
specification.:: as at first presented, contained in 
additon to the main claim which was allowed, 
two other separate claims which were rejected; 
one being for the 3top piece, and the other for 
the universal joint. These two claims were 
erased, but the description of the devices, and 
also that of the friction roller, were suffered to 
remain in the body of the specification, as being 
represented in the drawings and model. The 
universal joint and roller were found in practice 
to bo useless, and wore therefore abandoned, but 
the stop is generally applied though in a modified 
form. Tneso variations of our drawings and 
model from the form of the improvement which 
was afterwards found most advantageous in prac¬ 
tice, upon which differences Haussknecht grounds 
his statement that our wliolo invention is imprac¬ 
ticable, are to be accounted for by the fact of 
our not being practical carriage makers, and hav¬ 
ing at that time very little knowledge of the 
business. 0 

It was not until some time after our patent 
was granted, and after the improvement had 
been applied in the form now generally adopted 
that wo first heard of the application of Hauss¬ 
knecht for a patent, which was for a coupling 
represented in his model and drawings as identi¬ 
cal in principle with ours, but having the follow¬ 
ing claim, viz: “ Constructing the running part 
of four wheeled vehicles by placing the turning 
point of such vehicles back of the forward axle- 
tree.” The application was rejected, such a 
claim being evidently not new, even if our pat¬ 
ent had been out of the way. The model of this 
rejected application was abstracted from the of¬ 
fice (contrary to the rules) and after alteration 
was made to serve for his patent of Jan. IS, 
1852. 

Hausakneoht’s two claims patented Deo. 10, 
1851, and Jan. 13 1852 as copied into your 


journal in juxtaposition with ours, plainly show 
the arrangements to be different, though both of 
his contain the principle of our invention, but 
so complicated and amplified by additional parts, 
claimed expressly in combination and not, sepa¬ 
rately, as to preclude either from competing 
with our more simple plan, if each is constructed 
according to the respective claims. In his last 
j patent he expressly disclaims the substance of 
our invention, and of his own original rejected 
application, which of itself should be a sufficient 
refutation of his statements. 

Most of the above has been gathered from the 
records, files, &e. of the patent office, which arc 
open to the investigation of all. 

A. J. Beaumont was until last year acting as 
my agent in selling rights to use our Patent 
Coupling, but finding that he had been making 
extensive sales which lie had not reported to me 
nor had accounted for the proceeds, I withdrew 
his power of attorney. Ho is a defaulter to me 
to_ a very large amount. I had furbished him 
with a model buggy of my own construction, to 
illustrate our improvement, and I am informed 
that he is using this very model without altera¬ 
tion, to sell rights by for Haussknecht. 

I have thus_ presented the most important 
points in question, and will leave you and your 
readers to decide for yourselves which party is 
guilty of “misrepresentation”—who is practising 
a great fraud upon the public—who is most like¬ 
ly to have copied from the others’ model—and 
which of the several arrangements for accom¬ 
plishing the same purpose are “impracticable” 
or otherwise useless. 

There are many other points which might be 
enlarged upon, but I believe the above will bo 
sufficient for the purpose of putting those inter¬ 
ested on the right track for investigating the 
merits of the case themselves, hi conclusion 
the only “caution” I will give to buyers and 
users of patent rights, is, to trust to no man’s 
mere statements when unsupported by satisfacto¬ 
ry proof, or plain demonstration, as it is easy to 
make bare faced assertions trusting that their 
correctness will not be further inquired into. 

Should there beany points which require fur¬ 
ther elucidation, I will cheerfully reply to any 
of your readers by letter or through your M aga- 
zine. Very respectfully, yours, 

EDWARD EVERETT. 

-- 

The following certificate from the Com¬ 
missioner of Patents will show that Mr. Hauss- 
knecht’s drawings and models were once reject¬ 
ed, from the fact that they interfered with the 
Everett Coupling. 

THE UNITED STATES PATENT 0PRICE. 

TO AIL MKHO.NS TO WHOM THERE IREaiSNTS SHALL CO.-IK, CIREKTIHO : 

This is to Certify, That the annexed are 
true copies from the files of this office of the pe¬ 
tition and oath, in the matter of the application 
of Gustavus L. Haussknecht for letters patent, 
for an improvement in the running gear of car¬ 
riages, which application was duly completed 
and on file in this office, on the twenty- 
fourth day of December, eighteen hundred and 
fifty, and in accordance with which application 
letters patent were issued to the said Gustavus 
L. Haussknecht on an amended specification on 
the thirteenth day of January, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two, with a true copy from the files of 
this office, of the file wrapper enclosing the pa¬ 
pers in said application. 

In testimony whereof, I Charles Mason, 
Commissioner of Patents, have caused the Seal 
,—-a——, of the Patent Office to be hereunto 
f ctp a )• ) affixed this twenty-fifth day of June, 

| 0 x ' J ' j in the year of our Lord one thousand 
' ——-j eight hundred and fifty-five, and of 


the Independence of'the United States the sev- I 
enty-ninth. (J. MASON. 

lo the Hon. (Jommissioner of Ihitcnts : 

The petition of Gustavus Haussknecht of the 
City of New Haven in the State of Connecticut, 
respectfully represents, that your petitioner has 
invented a new and useful improvement in the 
mode of constructing the running parts of car¬ 
riages, and all four wheeled vehicles, which he 
verily believes has not been known or used prior 
to the invention thereof by your petitioner. He 
therefore prays that letters patent of the United 
States may be granted to him therefor, vesting 
i .11 him and his legal representatives the exclu¬ 
sive right to the same upon the terms and con¬ 
ditions expressed in the acts of Congress in that 
ease made and provided, he having paid thirty 
dollars into the Treasury and complied with the 
other provisions of the said acts. 

GUSTAVUS L. HAUSSKNECHT. 
by his Atty’s, Kimuerly & Beach. 

New Haven, Dec. 10, 1850. 

State of Connecticut, ) 

County of New Haven, fe New Haven. )' 

On this nineteenth day of December, A. D. 

1850, before the subscriber, a Justice of the 
Peace in and for said county personally appeared 
the within named Augustus Haussknecht, and 
made solemn affirmation that he verily believes 
himself to be the original and first inventor of 
the improvements in the mode of constructing 
the running part of four wheeled vehicles heroin 
described, and that he does not know or believe 
that the same was ever before known or used. 
That ho is a native of Germany, that on the 3d 
day of December, 1849, be gave legal notice of 
his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States before the Clerk oi the Superior Court of 
the City of New York, and that he has resided 
foi moie than one year next preceding this ap¬ 
plication in the United States. 

M. K. BEACH, 
Justice of the Peace. 

No. 8048. 

Gustavus Haussknecht, of New Haven, Coun¬ 
ty of —— . State of Connecticut. 

Running Gear of Carriage*. 
Received December 23, 1850. 

Petition “ 

Affidavit “ 

Specification “ 

2 Drawing “ 

3 Model 24, 

Cert. Dep. 

1 Cash $10. “ 

Caveat Oct. 24, 1850. 

Examined Cooper Doc. 20th, 1851. 

2 Issue It. C. W. Dec. 22, 1851. 

3 Patented Jan. 13, 1852. 

Recorded Vol. 47, page 76. 

Interferes with patent to Edward and Charles 
Everett, Dec. 17, 1850. 

Hearing 3d Monday in March J 851. 

Notice given Reb. 8, 1851. 

Rejected Reb. 25, 1851. 

Sp. and der. ret. to John Heans, May 12, '51; 
(see letter within.) 

Sp. ret. June 20, 1851. 

Dr. ret. “ 27, “ 

Postponed July 5th, 1851. 

Rejected July 14th; 1851. 

Old and new papers to applicant July 19> 

1851. 

Drawings to applicant July 23, 1851. 

Letter to Browne Aug. 2d, 1851. 
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advertising-department. iOldest & Largest Establishment 
---; of the kind in the United States 

TO COACH HARDWARE & TRIMMING | -- 

MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS. : f v [T A R 1 CM PEARL 
All persons engaged m the above business, . ^ 

can now have the opportunity of introducing their ffjrjl JsjJ 1 K| IWjPlp 

houses to over twelve thousaii il Coach-Makers j i.PA GAGA, 1 IffJ V 

throughout tho United States and Canada by ad-: ff'fb-I Ti ipi H p (m D fvMIh 

vertising in the Coachi-MakeuM MoHTUMr Milll 

Magazine, a Journal which is devoted orxiu-1 ^ » 

sively to the art of coach-making in all its van- 

ous branches. This is the only medium through ^ „ ~ ~ ' . _J - 

which sueli houses can advertise to <,- ood ad- - v —-’ main hibeei, 

|“ SC atu.u., „ - p() [JG UK EE PS IE, N. Y. 

\ cl lit d, £2,0. r , ir n /v»rnm a wnu xr miirmivnvm TTT) T\.TT?axr A TvT 


SAINT LOUIS 




/MI 


j IF" jSkv. O “ 2 ? O «E*. “ST » 

Garner of Broadway & Ashley St. 

WOOMUMA SCOTT, 

Proprietors ©1 Blanchard's Patent, 

Manufacture with care, of the very best 
timber, the following Articles : 

SfpOluis nf whltu oak ami hickory, of all slzoti and patterns, from 


TERMS OF AJ)VE 


s ; 9 : „; „ rw ' - Spokes of white oaV andhlckory, of all sizes ant patterns, from 

42© « 420 MAIN STREET, 4 «tn. to 6« cts. „ , - , , 

P 0 11 G11K E E 1> S1E , N. ¥. g* ^«gj‘ n * ,c ‘ ree8> Keci Yok,;S " v e ’ 

AM CONSTANTLY GETTING UP NEW AND fick/godge .andHandles, from SI to SI » par do*. 

iasty Designs for Carriage Bands, which for Beau- ficutCmTkigoVoloa.TOctsAacii. , . 

u..v.„ L„.,n,„i A ni, r.ot. 525 SIK n ’«„d under.Sl 75»sell for eaohadditional X 


I'lurrQTMi i A tasty Designs for Carriage Bands, which for Beau- fjcSt CanAge imies, 75 cts. uaci. 

i (■..Hotj. t.y and Chastity cannot bo rivalled. Any new pat- llant felloes, Di in.aud under, $1 7o1rset, foi cncn a 

terns made by sending mo a description of them. of Biiggy 1 ]iowsA ; 6 cm. per sot. 

12 00nersttuarc for i Also manufacture tho celebrated Princes’ Metal wagon “ ’so “ “ 

i l 1 . ' ’ ! r>_Morticed ITuIhl f> in. $>i -u. 


Standing advertiBoments $12,00 per square for i Also manufacture the celebrated Princes Metal Wagon^ “,^80 ^ ^ 

one year : /twelve lines making a square,) paya- phmd 8 - , _ ;T ’ ®-’»j5*4 J H* *} $ 

,, ,, ,, 1 . h , i Also manufacture and havo constantly on band a “ o *6 1. l jo 

bio within three months from the time of first | !arge and well Beasone d stock of Bent Felloes, Shafts, " “ J *«| 

insertion. Poles, and Turned Spokes of the different varieties oi >• •• 10 to ills ** sm 

All advertisements for a shorter time than ; Wood, and Seat Bounds of every style. umnortteed Hubs, si to s®. " M , , 

twelve months are charged 50 ots per line for ! T t EB “ 3 r S i? “ ontl18 tor a PP roved I,aper> or iire per lu; t0 ltet ' 1> “ supp,y of ,h0 ^ art,cl “* lw4> 

each insertion ; Payable in advance. ! n. B None but dealers supplied. " 


PLATED COACH TRIMMINGS. 


j cent, off for Cash, 

' N. B. None but dealers supplied. 
July 1855. 

i SAMUEL r. PRATT, 


N n.— 1 Tlio highest price paid for Oak nn,l Hickory Spokes mid 
Pliink, N„nc bur, tho best quality of timber will bo received. 

A tig. 1855 . 


PASCAL P. PRATT, 


WM. P. LJSTCHWORTH. 


kI'JI 




n m mmlMMy 

28 Gannon Street, 
BRIDGEPORT, GONE., j 

MANUFACTURERS OP 

I o \ i) ii & S 0 D L E R ¥ 

HARDWARE. 

I I^VERY VARIETY OF PLA- 
| ,1 J ted Trimmings for Ooacli, Ga- 
* lash, and smaller Carriages, Fine 
Coach Lamps of various patterns, 
Bands, (new styles,; Handles, 
Curtain Rollers, Mouldings, Pole 
Crabs and Hooks, Buckles, &c. &c. 
Any of our Trimmings, Plated in ^ 
Silver, Brass, or Princes’ Metal, O 
arc warranted to give satisfaction. 

Bridgeport, Conn., July 1855. 
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.r, rjnjou 1 MFC UTLiitT A H SdAUKuK IN iiVN It^LaiiCUi I’TION OF 

IDTiERY. COACH & TRUNK. H ARD W AR 


V ,-=^ MKV»yixks!^5 : ^A'ir k VStV*^» 


MIRY, 


Have removed to the Buff-Color Brick Store, No. 84 Terrace Street, 

Opposite the Western Hotel, and adjoining the Hardware Store of Messrs. Pratt & Co. 


1 «ass&as«* * e®., 

Stlte, 'grass & «teto f htes, 

Aii‘1 Mnnufactuvers of 

i COACH & SADDLERY TRIMMINGS, 

Cook's Improved Carriage Knobs, 

AND FINISHING SCREWS, 

Imurovoil Solid Hoad Silver and Jammed Lining and Land Nails, 

SILVER AND LEAD MODLDISG, 

mine era/jjf mmim, 


[June 1855.]___ 

A-.V S.-,, Ai v / ;* ,’'-7 v a.i V. 


igv'YA. wX %<&: ‘iiwlw, -Ai' 

IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


1 ■ 


Mi HARDWARE, TRIMMINGS, &C. &C 

No. 70 Bookman Street, between Pearl & Gold Streets, 

w v m v tn ii w 


HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND 


Nos. 2 and 3 Japannc/l mvl Silver Ojd u ,, KVa'd, ,; r ,i if ’ti.'i .' - Pi 
Catches, Door Aau'.lleJ, lush!-; «!;>., borol hyn Ho l-l 
CalashTviimuings, Card and A'aine Plate.-. LininLyiid a 01 

Saddle Nulls, with miuealotl points—i'>i» I. rops .ml gj 

Nuts, Joints. Kivcts, Hub Bands, bnait J ipr J *d ■ 

Hooks and Crabs, Self-adJlisting feaddle 1 .ree -, o 

I lames, Ac., tic. .v.v.xf H 

FRANKLIN, NEAR CHAPEL ST. NEW 1IAVEN, CCNN. , 

.1' i l __ lo 

RAHWAY mum WORKS, I 

RAH WA Y, N. J., 

\ _ Manufacture every variety of Car, Carriage, Bun/v. Sulky, and 
Scat Sprlngt*, from the best finality of yteel. " or 

XjfST A trial of our Work l« solicited. 


as all other articles used 


f : /j l vn;}® lf ' I Agont: tor ' do., $5,75. Japan, $5. Enameled Leather Varnish $6 per Gal. 


[June 1855 




















THE COACH-MAKHRS’ 
it 1 0 b ttr g 1 ) Abocrtismcn 10 . 


MAGAZINE. 




W HOLESALE DEALEE I N 

. «■ ^ TL @8f3 “_ 




N O. 137 WO 0 D ti TR BE T, PI T T till L R I , 7 R N Pti } l; VA 1 \ 7 f A . 


*■*.. TUK wmw ARR BUIMICT TO ANY FLUCTUATIONS THAT MAY OCCUR. 

** ri . CT8 \ -i I’ 1 - an«l l! J '’’ or all the above Bun-R mi.' ] i , / 1;«- 

, .. „ rt .16 A lloctor rosette centre, sizes from VA to 1 in. 15 cents extra. 

■ge limes . ' patent Leather Pressing Machlnos, 2 pairs, U < 1, roller 

oa * , t , . ...18 stamps, per set,. uy 

“WJl ..'.’.’.'.A'..20 Patent Leather Pressing Machines, 4 pairs die •. roller and 

’ iiv/hpr “ ......l«>* stamps per set,.. 22 00 

it . .10 Hand Presses, 2 sets dies, roller, ami stamps . 7 to 

t.. i*xLra nr y , i 7...77.7....BO Knob Hole Punches.77 ir, 

ti ’ *• .40 Less 10 percent, outlie above Presses. 


Newark Knaiueled Lea. largelildes per ft. Pate 

mod. io ntii 

;; fancy Co'"*, ::io paw 

“ Collar and Railing Leather ‘ .{,/* tA,, 

EnatnM Duck, BO in. extra, pr yd.™ 4vn 

“ Drius, “ *; \\ . 

Can fun.lali othoV^fothVfro^ 5 to 10 per cont.'thcai.t-v, if wanted. 
•I.itcli’.s’ Now Haven Sprinits...25 

Extra, for *rench j^/jont.'on'uowYand’a SpringB, ’ W0 

j Silk Lacc . ....per T ? rd. M { . 1( . 

Worsted Loco 2>S in. . „ 

[ Worsted and bit's Laco, jik in. “ j*3 '* 

“ B.and P. “ .’. " j '* 

Silk “ “ “ . ‘ o 

Less 15 per cent, on ail Laces, 


Nero JJork OUwertteemente. 

; mmmm msomMu 

JOHN P. JUBB. 

83 Bowery, M. Y7, 

Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of choice 

SADDLERY & COACH HARDWARE, 

logether with a well selected Stock of the most np- 
proved Manufacturer's 

PA T E N T L EA T HE Ji. 

Japanned Ourtain Cloth, Warranted Steel Springs, 
latent, ila.lt’Patent and Plain Axles, Bolts of Superior 
Quality, Hubs, Spoltas, Bent Rims, Shafis, Poles and 
lap Bows, Coach Varnish and Japan, Curled Hair 
M-OSS.&C. [June 1855. 


s. 15. ROBY.] 


PHILADELPHIA CARRIAGE BOLTS. 

$2,00 $2.10 $2,20 $2,30 $2,-10 $2 50 $2 00 $2 70. 

’ $2210 $2,4* $2,50 S&i'iiO $2,70 IsIbO $!>!oO $Y.lkl 

M l’«, EL 2 , 2}.u 2 ;’<. 2 H, 3 . 3 it' 

$3,10 $3,20 $3,30 $3,60 $3,70 

M Vi, jiy'.l, i. 4 At 0. 

$3,23 $2,38 $3,50 $3,63 $3,75 $3,88 $1,0 ) ${.13 

i*i 2, JBt, 2/^i 2H, 3, , ‘ILf 

$4,25 v'l,o0 $4,75 $5,00 $5,25 

H 4, H<; 3, 5 A o. 

TIRE ROLTH. 


[S. A. STIi\ 


SIDNEY B. ROBY & Co., 


DEALERS in 


I VE S CONNECTICUT AXLES, VIZ : 

Bolt Mull, VA In.por set, i 00 

Inal do Serov/, l>o in. “ 4 00 

Qutsido *• ,k . “ i 50 

,v 41 “ long shank. “• 5 50 

Iron Nut Taper Axloa, VA in, sol. col. “ 3 00 

811. Cap Nut “ “ . . * 3 25 

Iron Nut, H. P. “ “ ’* 3 25 

Sil. C. “ ■« *' , * 3 50 

Iron Nat Taper ” ‘ ca«o h«rd . 3 75 

811. C. “ ’• ‘‘ “ ;■ 4 00 

Iron Nut II. P. ‘‘ “ * 3 75 

Sil. 0. “ “ “ “ “ “ 1 00 

All other sizes in proportion to l'A in- 
Stump Joints. A in.]>er do/.. I 12% 


Loss 5 por cent, ou the abovo Jointe. 

Stump .lolutr,, % In, extra,.per doz 125 

l : 'J-18 •* V . “ 1 37 

% . “ 1 50 

] Pittfjhurgli Springs, .por lb. 10 

Axles,. “ ay, 

Bobs 5 per cent, on Pittsburgh Springs and Axles. 

Brass Boston Banda, *. It. per fret 38 

*: •• “ light. •• 44 

“ ** common. “ 50 

“ heavy. “ 75 

“ Philad’a x.lt. *• 11 

“ •• light. " 63 

“ ' “ common. •* 75 

“ “ " heavy. “ 1,00 

.Hr. ey M?vl! " light. “ r,3 

“ *’ " common. • 75 

“ “ heavy. “ 1,00 

Sc r<r.v Cap, Japimnad, Brass Fronts,. *• i 25 

I " “ all over " . •• 1 75 

| •' “ “ Silver . “ 2 25 

“ “ Japanned ,4 . “ 1 50 

Silver Boston Bands, x. It. ■ 5.5 

*■ light. 64 

“ “ “ common. 72 

" -i licavy. 1 00 

“ Phi I ad’ft “ x. It.. ci 

iJ “ “ light. 85 

<l “ common. “ 1 09 

“ “ ” heavy. •* 1 -'8 

" Jersey Mail “ light. “ 35 

*• “ “ common. •• 1 00 

heavy. *• 1 33 

'* Kfllcctor Mail B’s. rosottocentre,. •• 2 25 

plain ” “ 2 00 


3-W, all sizes. . or, 

bqu.iro Hoad and Oounior sank :;amc iiri.-r, ;ia ciirri’aKV. iioiVi" 
jJSU&S * re „ for , 1 9? Jolts, pt per cent, off all the above bolts. 

I lant a Connecticut Bolts cost about 33 per cent, lead than Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Axlo Oljps, Nos. 0,1 and 2.nerdoz. 50 

3, ... .1 ,r,j 

,, _ Less 20 per cent, on'dips.'. 

! Mmpkles, Clip Connections, .per doz. pr. 12 01 ) 

*■. “ 10 oo 

„ 2, cheap. 7 so 

Polo Eyes,” 1,2 . •• , 

Less 15 per cent, on Shad-lee and' idle Eyr-c 

NEWARK MORTICED IIUB8. 


SADDLERY & COACH HARDWARE. 

H0. 67 STATE STREET 

ROCHESTER, N. y. 

Saddlery.—A a l , S 11,1 s;i Wm ;s of “ii tinus,Tin do,. Brass pia- 

l„r. Dear's IT.ir v Jilvcr t'liitc-d do , Saddles, Bridles, Col¬ 

ons, ueei S Hair, Varnish, &c.. Ornaments of all kinds. 

OoACH Hardware -End Leather, End Cloths, Colored 

Brood niod.u ,,, ,, , do., Colored Leathora, Oil Cloths, 

Boufa!iiM Ub5 ’"<>«•«>Sprtngs.iooic. 


NA'm’L WRIGHT, 


JOHN WOODWARD, Jr., 


. -• ~ >/v VVVWWVWVWV - 

NATH L WRIGHT & Co., 


Delaware Spoke•*, an ext a article, l/r i>.. i« 

Best Last cm Malleablo lion. . 

I Ivory Head Nalln, No. 1. 


.per lb 10 

.per gro. 29 

. 3 . . 3i 

ivory Puii-to ii.in.ii.; : vi;7 i;7 x 1010 2 il 

ffiSS® „ . •* ** 100 •• 120 

„ ni" J ln - .P"r W" ' 2 50 '• !, 00 

Silver and Brass, Plain and enibos>ed, Pro; ; and tints ., r v, ( .t ° iu i 

Silver Chased Props and Nuts,...7..’. ‘ jrn i 

Jap. Sil.and Brass Lining Nails,.. i;7r nji.er « 

Sil. Band Nails, solid heads,. mr S ’ A ' 

Brass “ “ “ “ . ' Z? t j 

Brass and Silver Stump Joint::,.per doz. 4 su ! 

Blake’s Japanno 1 Knobs, No. 3,.. per gro. 65 ! 

Brass Capped “ iS 77 3,77.777.7.77 41 75 

Silver “ ” 2&3,..... go 

t.'n* li Ti’P* 0 ^ l * , « alll ^ S| Baram itas, Curtain Silks, Worsted and 
oilic i ( tinges, Holder Tassels, Hammer Cloth and Jiug Eringes, 
&c., °t all colors and qualities; Oil Cloth Carpet, all widths, Var¬ 
nish, lacks, Curled Hair, Silver Lamps, Ho!e Mokes, and Hooks, 
&c v*°;; n Rl1 ^ ©verytiling else used by Currlagc Manuiacturer.s. 

■ f iw , ^ove in''icesare nett cash, also Height addeo, ufc the 
rate oi l>,i cts por id , mid a commission of VA per cent. 1 f t.mie is 
wanted, an additional 5 percent, is added pJr 4 mouth.;. 

[June 1355. J 
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PM: 




ii-VM & m 


- ; - 7- - -- _ ■ ■- , 


Importers, Manufacturers & Dealers In 

Ooacli and Saddlery Hardwaie, 




n. *rn., : P, a % H4IBM, 

IMPORTElv AND DEALER IN i ATANUFACTUREItS, IMPORTERS & DELERS IN 

B ”“* SA 1 DLSRY&C 0 ACHIARDWARi 

A. W I > I R U N K J. It IM M I NOS, AND CARRIAGE TRIMMINGS, 

No, 127. formerly 131, Wood Street., /» all their Variety, 


" June 1863. 


24 BROADWAY, CORNJIR HAMILTON ST 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


TXASH, COLLAR, RAILING & BLACK EN- 
IJ amellecl Leather, and every description of fan¬ 
cy Colored Leather and Enamelled Cloth of all kinds, 
Bows, bent Felloes, Shafts, Hubs and Spokes ol 
Eastern manufacture, Deer Hair, Moss, Curled 
Hair, Black Leather and Coach Varnish, Saddler’s 
Tools, &c., also, Springs and Axles, at Manufactu¬ 
rer’s prices. 

Feb- 1SD5. 

^i^^p5^^5gSgBSaB<w^aaflR «n^^fiSI<agaB B BBB6aHWBB S3gW 


No. 79 Beckman St,, New ’Vork, 

T® subscribers having removed from their old 
X on Pearl s treot, to the new and commodious 

Ware House, Xo. 79 Beckman St., are now prepared 
to oner to dealers the most complete assortment of 
Goods nr their line, to be found in any house in the 
United Slates. 

Their facilities for manufaciuring and importing are 
not excelled by any. 

^ Tiuuis 6 months, with satisfactory references, or 
o per cent, discount for Cash. 

June 1855. p. & T. HAYDEN. 


WHEEL till BKEItfL CALEB B. TIOICENER. EDWARD STERLING. 

w»mm wmmm 

JOHN STREET, BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 

MANUFACTURERS OP 

gome & camiag® f mnim 

®3F*H.XJNrC3-lS, 

Patent & Half Patent Axles, 

To mltfyt son’s Patent Spring Perch's. 

BANDS, CALASH 1'RI.UMINUS, CURTAIN ROLLERS, *C. 

W I ? h I 0s il*I t *?S?,*S!Srt th ' i Patronare of tljosc who are making 
LcrmiirtH »v 1 ^r < 'nm«fS^ rr u K ° M ' ' Vo helluvc wo have doservedly 
•nt lnihn roilnivv u n' % n*«>ufacturlt.!« tlx- h».« urildos in our 
i Urx- Sinai f 1-hi s P'ta*s are nw,l« iron, the r.jisllsh 

r if “.ml 1 ?.. ’., x IV ,s eaproi-ly for ua from Sweode’s 

)OTixleV.ro obVx i . f x y , t ? st6 - 1 b ‘ !,>) ' c they leave the Facterv. 
Iiln-la ,‘v.MI,! 1 ?, L:e ;u- Tia tslmvy lion, and our Carrlu-n- Trim- 
ureeuaUe In the iaUnt au.i mos rpproved style-' 
r , SPRING AKKOH COMPANY. 

J. no 1855.J gcjniLINO, Sec’y. 
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In offering this Spring to the Coach-making public we would most respectfully call the attention of the Craft to the 
i lowing advantages they embrace over the ordinary Eliptic Springs : 




1 Sulky Springs 
, Light Buggy Spring 
Top Buggy - 


per sett, $10 00 Side Seat Buggy Springs 
“ 15 00 Four Passenger 

« 10 00 Six “ “ - 


per sett, $17 00 
« 19 00 

“ 22 00 


Top JJuggy - 

Persons sending their orders for „ SS f 

“V w-w* toand fo '" v ”'’ tho sMoe ’ “ prmgs 

"m IK ml to harmonise with th o shape and length ol thebod.es. __ 


N y STATU AUMlOUliTUBAL SOCIKl'Y- 

HJ3POUT 0’ ^ COMBINED OA1UUAUK SPRINGS.. 

I AU entire new niTMigement-gettlng double the 

I elasticity, with leaa expense mid WLihlit M iuota ^ In the 

recommend It as a valuable iinprovemc; 1 - silver Modal to 

Committee’s awards they have give - - - j jANGW OUTHY. 
the most meritorious artlc es. JOSEPH SLOCUM. 

1 I have used about one thousand dollars worth of 
blned Springs, and have not heard of the least d!s. atisfac Ion but 
| on the contrary universal praise, I have them under my > -i 
Hugos for use, and know them to be the easiest and mos < uu. 
springs that can ho applied. Carriages can be got up w t i nine i 
greater despatch, and at less expense. All that part most liable to 
get out of repair Is covered by these springs and warranted, they 
vibrate freely, and their motion over rough roads Is peculiarly de¬ 
lightful. I can truly say I know of no spring- equal to them now 
in use. SIMON GKIIRES. 

Milton, June 18th, 18185. 

I am th« owner of a livery stable, and have used nearly all kinds 
of springs, and have found none equal to Mr. Sprout’s for oust* and 
durability. The tops of buggies keep tlielr places much better, not 


sagging sideways, and l'or rough roads nothing can equal them. I 
can save fiO percent, in repairs by using these springs. 

Milton, June 1855.J WILIkEEM. 

f had a2hor.se passenger wagon supplied with ellptics, which was, 
owing to the roughness of the roads continually getting out of repair. 
I had them exchanged for a sell of Mr. Sprout’s, since which time 
j have had no trouble; often carrying double what ho warranted 
them to do. They have been in continual hard service for over two 
years, and are now as good as ever. They carry one or more per¬ 
sons with perfect ease. I also have them under buggies In my HV 
cry stable, and And them attended with much less expense than 
any other Spring. T. W. JOHNSON. 

Muncy, Pa., June 1855. 

We, the undersigned, have had the old eliptic taken out, and Mr. 
Sprout's put in place and although attended with considerable cost, 
yet the difference In ease mid durability far exceeds the trouble 
and expense. JOHN V. Mc’LAIN, Ilughcaville, Pa. 

J. M. B. PE'L’lllKIN, Att’y at Law, Muncy, Pa. 

W>I. M. RANKIN, M. I>. 

TT. WOOD, M. D. .... 

A short time since, as I was traveling to a neighboring county, 
Just before me I saw a buggy with Sprout’s Combined Springs, 
which seemed to move over the road with all case, the wheels 
working Into ruts, over root ■ and stones, at. the same time the 




iat. Possessing double the strength and elasticity. 7th. It serves effectually as a perfect brace to the whole \ehi 

2d. A Carriage can be built much lighter. cle. , 

3d. Much less concussion to the passengers. 8th. Requires much less labor, wood and iron to cons ru 

4th Its liabilities to get out of repair are not near so nurner- carriage. , A , 

ous 9 th. The whole connection being of spring steel, a gentler mo- 

c ( i. The wheels adjust themselves to the road without the tionisfelt (instead of sudden jars, as with the ordinary 
carriage rocking. perch and stiff braces,) and thus gives relief to the entire 

Oth. " Springs designed for a heavy load will carry a lighter carriage. 

, one with ease. 

These Sonnes if applied to tho Carriage according to directions, (accompanying them) are not only warranted to stand, but 
1 to accomplish every point set forth in this advertisement, and any time within one year should they fail to perform, hey 

have keen granted within the last three years for improvements toCtahg. 
Swines and after the right was extensively sold to the Coach-makers throughout the country, many of them proved pel" 
ftctMtoe"; and thus shocked the confidence of the craft generally, in improvements for this branch of the carnage But 
n J • / , fva Qnrimr Iviviim full confidence in their improvement, have at a great expense erected large lactone; 

rS the « iacSS feCSfcfc and now offer to the public (not the right to make, Ac.,) but the Sprang 
, itself and in a manner that none will he the loser to give them a trial, at the following low latcs. 


body keeping its horizontal position, while that of m.v own loused 
mo from side to stile, rendering It extremely clifflcut to retain my 
seat. X sold my buggy tile first opportunity, and purchased one 
with Sprout's Combined Springs, and now I have the pleasure of 
riding as easy as my neighbors. RUSSEL BODINE. 

Hughesville, Pa., June 18, 1855. 

1 have a buggy and sulky with Sprout’s Cohiblnetl Caruago 
Springs, which I have used two years. In my opinio .they excec 
“ny tiling Of the kind ever offered to 

suit ease, alter having used these Spring R0 , raR00K x( D . 
back to the old ellptics. 

Hngliesvllle, Pa., June 18, »»&_ 

TERMS: 

, , . accompanied with the money to secure lrn- 
■'i:T‘ ,k 'urt'lon am. directed (either by mall or express) to 
mediate attuitl . Hughesville, Lycoming Co., I a., 

0 ,Tfr sVerd S AC L. HUNT^No.215, Pear. St., N. Y. City. 
CAUTION. 

• . .. Inferior quality have been manufactured and sold 
,spunk * i, j mithorlty This is to caution the purchaser ns 

^rrrr:"r».,h *«**«.«.. as -, 

dealt with according t0 JfpHOWT, BURROWS A CO., Proprietors. 


























































COACH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


Newark, 20. ^Dcrtiscm’ts. 



Bole’s Patent Self-Centering! SELLiiCK’S PATENT 

GIG SADDLES & TREES. 


GEORGE ROWDEN, 

TMTA.NUFACTUREB. of Coach Tassels, Speaking! 
Mi Trumpets. Footman Holders,Tassels, Curtain] 
Braids, Spring, Curtain and Frigger Tassels, Inside 
Plain and Fancy Tassels, Ball Tufts, Netting Cord, 

.j Hammer Cloth Fringes, Webbing, Hearse 'Fringes 
and Tassels, also Hearse Nets for Horses. 

P. S.—Also, manufacturer of Flexible Tubing for 
Portable Lamps, handsomely braided. The flexi¬ 
ble tubing for portable gas lights will admit of the 
light being changed to any part of the room in 
which it is used. G. ROWDEN, 

90, Railroad Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

Feb-1855. 

Wm, Wright & Co., 

MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 

FROM THE BERT ENGLISH >S 'TEEL, 
AND OF SUPERIOR FINISH. 

Opposite Chestnut Railroad Depot, 

NEWARK, N. J. 

OCT” Orders solicited and promptly executed. 
CCr Prize Medal awarded at the Crystal Palace, 
New York. [March-tf 

T. E. AUSTIN, It. A. CARY, A. STIVERS. 

AUSTIN, CARY & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Couch, Engine and Signal Lamps, 

AND SILVER PLATERS, 

No. 12, Mechanic St., 

NirwAjtK, N. :r. 

CONSTANTLY ON HAND, A LARGE ASSORT- 
msnt of Coach and Buggy Lamps of the latest 
and most approved styles. Also, Dashes, Railings, 
Hub Hands, Pole Hooks, Branch Irons, Coach 
Door Locks and Catches, Curtain Frames, Spring 
Barrels, Carriage and Canted Mouldings, Coach and 
Harness Ornaments, &c., &c., at Wholesale and 
Retail. 

Feb-1855. 

C. N LOCKWOOD, 

(late Eagles & Lockwood,) 

[Ij COACH MM3? MAl'O’MGmLSH, 

$! AND SILVER FLA TER, 

I 10 , MECHANIC ST., 

Hi hkwaek. j. 

SH rtjjiE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE UNI- 
|f * led States, embracing over 100 different sizes 
|| and patterns of Coach aad Buggy Lamps, 
jjjj CQ- Engine and Signal Lamps, Coach and Caii- 
[fij tel Mouldings, Curtain Frames, .Dashes, Railings 
Branch Iron-, Handles, Pole Hooks, Tuft Nails, &c,! 


Hull-Boring Machine. 

i 






i^ai r a 


PATENTED XVITSI 25 tl», 1854 . 



LIT 121 
•• lniprov 


'i’iON 

snout 


— .SUB.'OKIBiiB HESPECTEULIA' CALL'd Tl/I 
Of h?a'l(lloiii and deal-ws to his New and valuabl 
tn GIs Saddle Trees, which lor beauty and strength arc not sur¬ 
passed by any hi the mark'd. By the use of these tve-s (;,,, ’. G 

scribcris enabled to furnish a first class pitr ; ..idP- -n i,. •. . ' J 

.* 11 -.1.1'..., cost than 

liorctoMre. Also, by « proper division or l«bur in the nammaelw. 
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of Gig Saddles only, he is prepared to ii 11 an 
style. 

To he lmd of the WLoL-.rUc S.iddh 
the cites of the Union, or whole talc 
Street., New York. 
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M O RT ICED HUBS. 

Frniii : 10 HO Inches in diameter, 

for Heavy Wagons, Omnibusses, Coaches, llockaway 
Euggios, & 0 . Sc. 

REAR OF WASHINGTON HALL, 
iii-ntiil Sh'i'el, Nrim-rk, N. ./. 

WJI, MiLES. 

j; 1 K 6 . 

THU NEWAR K 8 A Id)LDl.l Y & COACH 

HARDWARE COMPANY, 

iV<: i'.ii r I: 


•v ! I Hroad / //.•' •"/, A'r/ ; "rl\ .Y. , 

,' ■ ■ ■.. 1 D,n ■ 11:1 o 1. \ large assori mi nr of , JADjDLKR Y 

HAIiDWAKb ..■ CuACH TRl AGs’, '•onsistlng of Haines. Ter- 
ref-i, Jin'.;: Buckle-:, imips, Clotiw. 1 )mias;: ■. (Atell.ccEnam¬ 
elled Cloth, AC. 

I'slvnt Left (i •«■ >’ N.i j»-f tt. A; . 

-Lily If-Vi. ! ’. (;. Agent. 


The subscribers respectfully call tlic attention of Carriage and 
Wagon Makers to this celebrated and highly important, improve¬ 
ment In machines for boring bubs and sotting boxes; which is rep¬ 
resented by the above engravings. To enable persons to see at, a 
gluneo the superiority of this machine over all others, a part of (he 
description accompanying the letters patent, is gi ven below: 

“The nature of said invention consists, 1 st. In Clio employment 
of a self-centering lathe chuck, consisting of a scroll screw, and sli¬ 
ding holding jaws, as itg. 2, which is a bottom view of the ma¬ 
chine.; in combination wit ha mandrel or screw, passing through 
i's center, (as (ig .3 ) and having a cutter secured on in extremity 
for the purpose of boring hubs perfectly true; said screw being fed, 
whilaboring, by a circular nut attached to the barrel through 
which tin- scivw 'T ni 'iicp-t works. 2 nd. In so constructing and 
arranging the lead nut and combining it with a gaago plate ar¬ 
ranged on the mandrel, that it will be caused to ad I ust itself at 
the moment the shoulder or' ilia hub has been cut oil' the required 
depth, and then be capable of turning with the .screw, and allowing 
ih“ cuiter to square oil' the shoulder.” 

The .superiority of thismachine consists in its being self-center; 

; lug, easily adjusted, simple in eorjstritcllon, not liable to get out oi 1 
order, being applicable to hubs of all sizes, and all kind > of boxes.; 
while the time and labor-consumed in setting the boxes, is one-I 
half Jcr.u than with any other machine now in use, audits cheap-j 
ness places it, within I lie reach of all. 

To supply tbo great end couif-uitly Inorcndng demand for these 
justly celebrated machines, the subscribers have fitted up at a I 
great expense, an cstsbli.diM- nr, expre isly for their manulacture 
m the town of Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio, where they are 
now prepared to till all orders on short notice. As (boy use noth¬ 
ing but 1 ho best of materia l, and the machhie t’are all manufactured 
under their immediate supervision, those who may favor them 
with orders can depend upon getting good article.-. 

Tlio want of a machine, for boring hubs and setting boxes per¬ 
fectly true, and with little labor, has always been l'clt, by Carriage 
and Wagon maker.-:, and many machines for this purpose have been 
invented, all of which have proved failures. Dole’s Hjfcent sup¬ 
plies this dellciency. It is utterly impossible for any person with 
one of these machines, to set boxes otherwise than true. 

The facilities for Iran iportalIon are sncli that machines can be 
sent to any part of the United States at a trifling expense; the 
weight, including bits, being only about eighteen pounds. 

Price of tbo Machine.. $15 00 

Any person remitting $ 15 , by mail, will have the machine, com¬ 
plete, forwarded to them with as little delay as posslbio.—Persons 
wishing to pur those the right to manufacture them In any county 
or k Stal:o, can obtain further Information bv addressing the subscri¬ 
bers. 

A. R. Silver, gnocial partner, t 

B. A. Dole, Patentee. / 

T SILVER <b DOLE, 

1 111 : - i alem, 1 Jolumbiana < Jo., 1 • 


In cuniplianco with tlio soli'.ltatlovia of .v imnih-r of hi s Uut 

tbo comer ofClinDd an-i Fi-nnkJ^ 
t0 u ‘-“-v from 


j ployers, he has tali 
streets, In New Haven, wheve-ho will manuiV 
the best of timber and workmanship, and 1 
crane neck (J spring-:, Couch, Coaclicc, Bulanc 
j ry, and every variety of iieuvy and light carri 
Particular attention will be paid to draft!n: 
terns To suit any desired style of body. 

Also, Dumb Handies, Brake Block-:, Jjai 
Coach Carving done with neatness and d*. 
to suit the m'-.a iastldlous. Please give us 
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4 , and 
•patch, 
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JOHN WATSON. 


JONATHAN CLARK. 


WATSON & CLARK, 

IMPORTER,S AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 

Saddlery Hardware, 

COACH GOODS, AND LEATHER 

OF ALL KINDS. 

No. 480 Main st.,belwe en Fourth and Fifth, 
Louisville,Ky. [jan 1855 

jf a r^ MMTT 


3Ear^.YX>3533JSr, 

manufacturer of 

Mil! I NiCI 1 AB 1 VA 1 E 

(JOA. Oil FADE, AXLES, .MALLEABLE 
IRON CASTINGS, 

Wrought Iron & Wire, all Size-s 

SADDLE TREES & BAMES. ’ 

'VYarekouse, No. 2, Buckoyo Block, 
OOLUAIBUS, OHIO. 

A. large stock of all kinds of Carriage Trimmings 
constantly on hand. Also, Nails, Steel, EliptTc 
Springs, &c. March-tf 

M. BLANCHARD.] [S. N. BROWN. 

BLANCHARD & BROWN. 

MAN IJ FACTURERS OF 

WII EELS, TURNED ^POKES, TURNED HUBS, IiENT FI 3 L- 
LOE$; 15 ENT BOV/:', BENT POUikA BENT SHAFTS' 
WAGON FELLOES, WAGON BOWS, WAG¬ 
ON SPOKES, WAGON HUB*, 

PLOW BEAMS, &c. 

FACTORY ON CANAL, COR. FOURTH & KENTON ST.8., 

DAYTON, O. 

ROTH MK.HBTSR 9 OF OUR FIRM BEIUO PRACTICAL CAR- 
• u rfagc-Maken, euablea us to select our m itoriftls and manufac¬ 
ture the articles ollbred by na in such a manner :t;-t to Insure satis¬ 
faction to purohaaerfl. 

All orders fll ed upon as lav-.ruble term: :i j at any otlu-r estab¬ 
lishment. 

Mb*' All kinds of Carriage and Wagon Timber Sawed to Older. 
[April- 1855 . 
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Fig. 46 .—Improved (!en/ne-lsfeelc, Rochnvjni/, 
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“EDITOR and PROPRIETOR. 



TERMS: 

Single subscription one year 
Clubs of three “ 


SIX 

“ “ ten 


- §3 00 
- - 8 00 

- 15 00 

- - 20 00 

Payable invariably in advance. 

3®?” All Clubs, however, must bo sent to one 
address. 

‘ Each person making a club of six, shall 
have his seventh copy sent gratis, and each in¬ 
dividual making a club of ten, shall at the end 
of the year bo presented with one volume of 
the Magazine complete, in fine gilt binding, with 
the name of the one to whom it is presented, 
stamped on the cover in gilt letters. All com¬ 
munications must be addressed to the Editor 
at his residence, Columbus, Ohio. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAFTS. 


For Salailcc’s Magazine. 

Fxo. 45 .—Arch Buggy. 

Mr. Editor: —Enclosed I send you a drawing 
for a light Buggy, the design of which I believe. 
is original with myself. Should it meet your 
approbation, I shall be happy to see it illustrated 
in your Magazino. The drawing will fully ex¬ 
plain its mode of construction. By referring to 
the sketch you will perceive that the rocker in 
the body docs not show from a side view at any 
point. The arch in the body is admirably adap¬ 
ted for turning the vehicle, as if properly hung 
the front wheel will run under as far as the reach 
will permit. A piece of carving running out of 
the front scroll as represented in the draft, makes 
a very appropriate and neat finish for that part 
of the body. The style of painting, trimming, 
&c., is a matter of taste, and as you have many 
times explained the manner such carriages should 
be finished, I need not again ropcat it. 

I have contrived a condensed blast for my 
black-smith fires; we burn charcoal. The contri¬ 
vance referred to works to admiration. If agree¬ 
able I shall send you a drawing and dimensions 
of the same for the benefit of your readers gene¬ 
rally. The advantages it maintains over the or¬ 
dinary blast is, less sparks, better heat and less 
consumation of coal. Yours, &c., C. II. 

[We havo taken the liberty (as we always do) 
to make a few slight alterations from the draw¬ 
ing of “C. II.” viz: in the front, and in the ap¬ 
plication of a top. The design is a good one; 
neat in its appearance, very light, and perfectly 
simple in construction. We admire the arrange¬ 
ment of the arch for the reception of the wheel 
when in the act of turning. We shall be hap¬ 
py to give the readers of the Magazine an illus¬ 
tration of the improvement in blast for smith 
fires, if Mr. II. will send us the necessary draw¬ 
ings, &c.'—E d.] 


Pjr Salatlee's Magasinr.. 

Fig. 46. — Anderson Carriage Crane 
Neck. 

Mr. Editor — Sir: —-I. hereby subscribe to 
your Coach-makers’ Magazine, and at the same 
time send as a contribution to the same a draw¬ 
ing for a style of crane neck rockaway which I 
cannot but think will bo greatly admired by tha t 
class of brother mechanics who are devoting 
some part of their time and attention to the get¬ 
ting up of work of this denomination. _ The 
rocker is Hid behind the bottom side at C lor the 
reason stated in your explanation of Saladee’s 
Extension Phaeton in the Aug. No., (which I 
have just seen.) The bottom board droops per¬ 
pendicular at B, the object of which you have 
also explained at different times. Where the 
rocker runs up to the back of the front seat at A 
it should be made round as shown in the draft, 
or in other words the top edge of the rocker at 
this point should be rounded over. The front 
seat is made in precisely the same manner as a 
stick seat to a buggy with round corners in the 
back, the latter extending across the seat, as in 
ordinary eases. A piece of carving is cut in tho 
bottom side starting from the back of the scroll 
as illustrated. The paimels D D arc made as 
represented by moulding. Should you think as 
highly of the design as do we, you can give it 
room in tlic Magazine. 

I have been a regular reader of your journal, 
it being taken by several of my bands, but upon 
seeing the ability with which it is being con¬ 
ducted, I would not bo without it for any price. 
When your agent Mr. Felch called at my shop 
in Fcbunry last, I was not at homo, hence , it is 
that some of tho hands have subscribed for it be¬ 
fore myself. Enclosed you will find §3:00. 
Scud the back numbers when republished. 

Should my present contribution meet your ap¬ 
probation, I will with your permission send a 
number of tilings that may be of value to your 
Magazine. Respectfully yours, 

P. 1>. A. 

P. S. I should state in honor to yourself 
that the arrangement of tho front scat and crane 
nock I caught from your Extension Phaeton, 
but is differently connected with the body. 

P. P. A. 

[Wc havo seen a great many attempts at dif¬ 
ferent times at drafting a Rockaway Carriage, 
with tho crane neek front, and many good tilings 
have boon produced, some of which wc have il¬ 
lustrated in tho Magazino, but this drawing of 
Mr. A.'s seems to us to bo the Napoleon of 
crano nook rookaways, and will certainly bo 
looked upon in the same light by many coach- 
makers who are continually producing something 
now and fine. Our Magazine is over open to 
such contributions.— Ed.] 


Tor Salodec’8 Magazine. 


Fig. 47.—Quinn Piizeton. 

Mr. Saladee :—I have often thought of 
sending you a draft of a style of Phmton that I 
have been making for some time, and one that is 
very much liked in this part of the country, but 
could never get my bead cool enough to make 
a drawing of the same until the other evening, 
when thanks to a cooling shower (which was 
much needed) I was enabled to handle the draw¬ 
ing implements (which are a beautiful jack-knife 
and a monster pencil, such as we commonly use 
about the bench,) a short time, and the result has 
been what you now see. 

The body is a solid side, with *a stick work 
quarter, left open as shown in drawing. The 
rocker at back terminates by forming a pump 
handle, which should be neatly carved. I am 
using Sprout’s combined Spring and Coupling, 
and have illustrated it in this draft for the rea¬ 
son that no other spring will answer my custo¬ 
mers, and I am applying them to nearly every 
job that I am now getting up in my shops. The 
more carriages I furnish with those springs the 
better I like them, and upon seeing that you have 
commenced using them and have heartily en¬ 
dorsed their operations, I shall feel no delicacy in 
saying that they are the spring that are bound 
to make one big stir among the old eliptics; still I 
will not predict all I feel certain they must ac¬ 
complish, lest you might class me with the wise 
men of the east, whom you refer to in your 
strictly correct notice of Hubbard's improve¬ 
ment, iu the March No. of the Magazino. 
What a pity the Magazine was notin existence 
when this humbug was in full blast, as, if 
your article could liavo appeared one year sooner, 
it would have saved us poor devils in this re¬ 
gion many a dollar now gone to tho wind. But 
who is going to cry for spilt milk? Not I! 
“Onward; ” that’s the motto. 

G. A. Q. 

[If every cooling shower that falls upon a cer¬ 
tain spot in Pa., produces a drawing like tho ono 
sent us by Mr. Q., wc sincerely hope it will rain 
regular once a month at least. Now it is noth¬ 
ing strange witli us to hear of mighty wonders 
being accomplished with tho jack-knife, when 
in the hands of Yankee Dave or some other noto¬ 
rious gout from Y ennont, but when a Pennsyl¬ 
vanian steps up to our tabic and slaps down 
suoh a drawing as this, saying at tho same ul¬ 
timo: “There, Mr. Editor, that was done with a 
jack-knife and a monster pencil; ” wc begin to 
think bo is some draftsman, and politely ask him 
to whittle out some more of tho same sort.—E d.] 


Eor Sttludeo’s Magazine. 

Fig. 48.—Dalton Carriage. 

Mr. Saladee. - —Our foreman has executed 
a drawing of a style of carriage with turn over 
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TH E COA CH- MAKERS’ MAGA ZINE. 


which we 1 
j very popul: 


el for a neat, light and convenient family car¬ 
riage.-—-E d.] 


SEPTEMBER, 


FRICTION. 


! 7 m every carriage maker wiTl understand, solid portant advantage, that us the carbonate does as they would any other humbug that deserves 
side, with sill and rocker. A is an upright not penetrate farther than i part of an inch from to bo treated with contempt, 
branch iron with an eye in the top; B is an iron the surface, the necessary degree of hardness In our noxt No , wo wiU cndoavol . to „ ive our 

rod connected to the eye and seat, by which for receiving a perfectly smooth surface is ob- readers •< chanter +1 rtr *. 1 • C e 1 
moans it is turned over. 0 is a perpendicular , • c . leaders a chap ter on tne difterent kinds ot axles 

pillar the bottom of which is fastened to the thin tamed, without^ effecting tl,.c tenacity of the iron now in USC; Bnd if possiblc illust rato those which 
iron plate D which is fastened to the body by m the least If this process of case hardening arc admitted to be the best quality, price &c., 
means of a pivot joint E at the top in like man- is neglected (which is usually the case with the i-i -n , . 1 

nor the ohieet of which is that when the wide it , w • , which will no doubt be a valuable item for many 

ner, sueoqjooi oi-wmon is u* wueii mi wiue CO mmon sort of axles) frequent greasing be- e , J 

. I curtains on the side m front are down, the pas- , , „ ° ° of oui patrons. 

I ll songors can get In and out of the carriage by un- comcs a ' u ^ 0 necessity; lor if the surfaces are __ 

| locking pillar 0 at handle E, without disturbing allowed to come in contact, the softer parts of 

| the curtain. This, wc think, a, very great im- the iron yield under pressure, while the project x J ' rpi "IE PHJETON. 

provement in carriages of this class, as, when out ing pavts 0 f each surface fastening upon each A s ^cribcr in Virginia has written a won- 

the groataH difficulty that you unknob the cur- soon become firmly united, or from increase of J aitlCle “. tavor ot two wheeled carnages, 
tain on either side so that you can get out, or in friction produce so much heat as to sot the hub and expresses himself lost to conceive how it is 
;>fa ease you arc getting into the carriage, it is al- on fire. This occurrence can be witnessed al- P 0SiJ ibfo m this advanced age of the world when 

| most a thing impossible to knob the curtain at- mos t daily in vehicles of speed, and especially mechanics of every branch have in the eyes of 

I ter you. Tins carriage is what wc call some- , , . . _ , 1 > / J 

1 thing nice; still wo make no pretensions to com- do we observe it in the box and journal of rail- ’ ' - 1 unity at large become giants in their 
I pete with you live yankocs. If it is worth pub- road cars. respective professions, that the coach-maker 

§ lisliing you arc at iiborty to use it in that way. 2. Friction is diminished by introducing should have wandered so far from correct mcchan- 

I G ' W ' D - & (J0 - some oily substance between the rubbing parts" mal rules in the construstion of carriages, making 
[Tins is the best design for this kind of car- The fitness of this medium must be determined thorn with one pair of useless wheels for the wil- 
| lingo wo have ever received from any of our by the quality of the surfaces rubbing upon each ling horse to tug along, &c. He then proceeds 
| correspondents. It is well drawn, and is a mod- other. If the axle and box are (as they invari- with the sharpness of a Webster to point out 
■j el for a neat, light and convenient family car- ably should bo) case hardened, smooth, and well the mechanical advantages and disadvantages cx- 

mgc. — Kn. ]__fitted, a pure article of sweet oil answers the pur- isting between the good old gig and Phaeton, 

AT "A.TAvv ~ r i Aw . " P °? ; bU * tllo . common axIe (which wo are sor- showing most conclusively in his mind that no 

J <% COitCp -IIMerS im, >7 to say is being too extensively employed in carriage with four wheels can be made to follow 

j - -— - - .... . ‘ L eons ruction of line carriages) requires a me- tlie horse with the same case on soft roads as 

I " ----- 1855. “ o greater constancy, such as animal fats, those of two wheels, and concludes by expres- 

1 FRICTION ’ ,•/ Ln °^ 7*7 flour.. Various sing his astonishment in seeing so few two 

I Friction has been treated upon at groat lcnMh wTT 7V . M “ ,uxod . up for thk P^poso, wheeled carriages in this country. The sum and 
|| and divided into several branches by modern the common' ho^^xle SUperior for sub stancc ot the whole argument, (occupying 

.1 writers, but the greater part of their ingenious the above. Some coaeh-umker° 0 °°? “ Xl °. to <t»wo of fool's cap, closely written,) in favor 
jf experiments is of little use in real practice. M ow- the ruinous habit of recoin m e, V 77 ?°* lUt ° ?.7° wheeied carriages is that there is less axle 
I ever, the few remarks that we now propose to mors the use of lard and black leu I F 77 . CUSto ‘ f |' lotlon 1,1 two wheels than in four, consequently 
1 oiler upon the subject will have no pretence to rivm wLT ^d for then-ear- the former must be best adapted to all kinds of 

I the establishment of any new theory, but ar^ a moment’s inspect** of the article roads, &e. 

|| the results of actual experience. Hnd7>f o77" 77 °7 % 77 * Wt . p . ossesses 11 Now there are many of the knowing ones of 

If The spocics of friction wo would here des- thim- detire d ^^ ° ° PP0Sltl0U to tho present generation in parts of America as 

f| cribe, is that which is caused by tho rubbing of ;> ( V Afo+j „ ■ , , , , . wcl1 as tbr oughout the greater part of Europe, 

II one surface upon another, over which it is re- faces in er nt- 't ^ rc '-* ucln 8' tIlc sur " who deny themselves tho conveniences and ad- 

|| ffuired to move. Now we have already ox- the brick r Tl > t-) 1 ™! to t,lc operation of vantages arising from the use of vehicles with 
■J plained (in the last and other of the back num- thH is Ml v .. r 10 eilc< '^ j 11 0lu from the erroneous supposition of 

hors of the Magaznic) that the wheel of a ear i! ' f ^ ^ CaS . G ‘ in touting from tho re- the increased labor to draw them; they are of 
riage rolls over the space through which the ve- of -MrJti «pormiont, wo mentioned something the opinion that there is more friction attending 
S iliolc P aase s, instead of rubbing, thereby trails'- tod* tw ,7 ‘T °° ,c '^ 10u - Tllus ifc is submit - the use of four wheels than of two which in one 
| ferring the friction to tho axle and box in the -ireVrurd 7* 10 “ ur :ice ® alroad y s P okcn of sense is true. Rut tho principle opposing 
centre of the wheel. These parts arc ^ ~ ^ ^ to ‘he forward motion of cargos is 

|j of great importance in the construction of cam- Hum is with HfT | 7^° ° dy owin S to tho highness of the roads and hills 

| ages, as security and ease of draft depends tea iZ ^ ^ -re than to the friction of the box and axles. 

| great measure upon them. However wide the as with the tires of M ““i “ thw Case > lloads « re «l«o found to give more or less to the 

1 *1 vari0US thcorics ,na y diff0r in othcr ^Pocts, the reduce as mueli as nossH Wl’ “ “ to preSSUr0 of wheels , ^ opposing part operating 

following rules we believe are universally ad- tact, but it must here bo rPmXTTf. 1 ™ ^ lik o a perpetual hill against the progress of the 
rnittod. ly t]l0S0 axles which 2 ele w / 7 1 13 ° n ' CarriagC - rt iH tkis oh'oumstancc which ac- 

I. That friction is diminished by making the ho reduced with advantage. ' U1 ° ’ * at ° an couuts for tkc niu eli greater difficulty of drawing 

I surfaces perfectly smooth which move upon Having drawn the reader’s attention t ,° Ver ?,° ft and hard roads ; an d in view 

each other. Now before the necessary degree of much of the theory of friction us may be m-u'ti rot h (T 7 C01Uprohonded wb y the heavy 
smoothness can be given to iron axles for car- cally applied to the box and • coach cs and stages are drawn with such facility 

»“ --x ^ ~ - 

process of ease hardening. By this means (as proper to remark that if coach-makers generally horses wearing on 

we have before informed our readers,) tho surfa- would look well to their own interest and the fu on ' hniy °“ ‘ “ 

vL .__ •> njaas - -Luo latter from more com- 


























plete drainage being generally harder than roads 
in level situations, the wheels consequently make 
less impression. Many have attributed this dif¬ 
ference in favor of hilly roads to the occasional 
relief the horses experience in the alternate de¬ 
scents. Possibly there may be some advantage 
in this respect, but it appears more reasonably 
accounted for in the former circumstance, and 
in proof of this we have only to look at the in- i 
creased difficulty of drawing a carriage up .the 
same hill after being rendered soft by the break¬ 
ing up of frost, or other causes, than when in its 
usual hard state. Lot us now suppose for the 
purpose of experimenting, two carriages of equal 
height, one upon two wheels and the other on 
four; one wo will term the gig the other the phae¬ 
ton, each vehicle with its load to weigh eight 
hundred pounds. The weight of the gig being 
supported by two wheels will sustain a pressure 
of four hundred weight upon each, while the 
phooton having four wheels supports only two 
hundred weight upon each wheel; lienee it ap¬ 
pears that as the phsxhon wheels press the road 
with only half the force of those of the gig, the 
hill or resistance to the progress must be dimin¬ 
ished in the same degree, and if care be taken in 
constructing the carriage so that the hind wheels 
will follow correctly in the track of the front 
ones, they would meet with very little resistance 
ou account of the opposing hill having been al¬ 
ready borne down by the wheels iu front. 

From this calculation it would appear that the 
advantages arc in favor of the Phaeton, and 
which is undoubtedly the case if the tracking of 
the carriage is properly attended to, and proves 
also that the four wheel coach-makers have not 
after all wandered so far from the paths of me¬ 
chanical rectitude as some people have supposed. 

-- 

THE FRENCH RULE. 

CONCLUDED. 


COACH-M AKERS’ MAGAZI NE. __9S_ 

endeavor to make the present article the conclu- Take a pair of large dividers and place*one 
ding chapter. It would ho a matter almost im- point on line B whore it crosses line M, and the 
possible to point out all the minor particulars other point to touch line D where M crosses it, 
which arc observed when in the act of reducing and make circular line R. This latter line shows 
the theory of this rule to practice through the us the circle a door will describe, no mat- 
medium of a written explanation, and aside from tor what its width; therefore where line It cros- 
tliis it would prove rather an uninteresting task, ses line M and II we see what the hovel of the 
though we might readily explain all the little lock pillar in the door and rabbet pillar should 
items above referred to, since it is but necessary be. For example, let the white space between 
to represent the main features of the system in lino M and II represent (from a top view) the 
order to load the practical workman to a knowl- rabbet pillar I) and the black space immediately 
edge of its objects, and various operations. As to the right of it, the lock pillar in the door, 
stated in our introduction under this head, when supposing the latter to be closed.) Then as be- 
the first principals by which it is constituted art* fore stated, where line R divides the two pillars 
understood, little if any trouble will he experi- shows us to a fraction the amount of bevel each 
encod by the workman in comprehending the pillar must have in order to harmonize with the 
manner of its application, and thereby reduce rotary motion of the door. Therefore in obtain- 
thc same satisfactorily to practice. Therefore ing this bevel wo consult the width of the door 
by what we have said in the preceding numbers by placing the dividers at the points as above 
touching this subject, we hope that each of our described. Hence a door that is eighteen inches 
readers who have given it their study will bo en- wide would make a circle of a smaller cireumfer- 
abled with a certain degree of practice to under- ence than one of two feet, consequently the for- 
stand it fully, and master its principles satis- mer would require a greater degree of bevel than 
faetorily. the latter because the outer circumference dcs- 

We have intimated that one important point cribed by the narrow door is less than that of the 
is yet unexplained, which is the mode of bevel- wide one. By this system we take a certain 
ing the lock pillar in the door, and the rabbet portion of wood off of the outside edge of the 
pillar iu the body against which the latter cros- rabbet pillar, and an equal portion off the inside 
ses. There is one very great and prevalent me- of the lock pillar, and thus impart to both the 
chanieal imperfection attending the construction required bevel, according to the width of the 
of carriage doors at the point here mentioned, door. 

and that is the lack of a proper knowledge on -*♦**>•’—- 

the part of body makers, in giving to those parts PAINTING-. NO. 4. 

the required bevel. The result of this mistake . Minting the Body. 

has frequently been observed by every coaeli-ma- Receipt No. 13. Ibe limt step w>- aie w l0 - 
kerwho has had any experience, and by the upon to take in the execution of this important 
mass of carriage consumers generally, that, be- task, is that of applying one coat of boiled hn- 
forc many of the carriages now finished with scctl oiI immediately after the body is taken 
e ii n from the hands of the wood workmen; (the ob- 



doors leave the factory, it is found that the 
doors cramp, and it is witli difliolty that they are 
closed, owing to the inside edge of the lock pillar 
coming in contact with the out¬ 
er edge of the one against 
which it closes, and maty a 
foreman has committed the 
(not unpardonable) sin of hard 
words, by being compelled to 
take his smoothing plane and 
chip off the inside edge of 
the lock pillar after the car¬ 
riage is all completed and 
ready to run out, in order to 
make the dour close without 
cramping or touching'. Wc 
are satisfied from close obser¬ 
vation that there - is not one 



fit 
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0 






ject of this we explained in our last; ) when 
this is dry apply 011 c coat of lead priming as Re¬ 
ceipt No. 2 page 72. This dry cut down with 
sand paper, dust off, and repeat the coat as above. 
When this is sufficiently hard and dry, the next 
thing in order will be to putty up the body thor¬ 
oughly, and glaze the rockers and all other parts 
which are exposed, if made oi an open grained 
wood. 

The putty for this purpose should he made as 


Example 8. 

The French Rule is a subject wc might con¬ 
tinue iu many ot the forthcoming numbers of the 
Magazine, and to some good effect, hut having 
already extended our series of articles beyond 
our original calculation, and having, as we be¬ 
lieve, with one exception, noticed all the princi¬ 
pal points in the government of the rule, we will 




the lock pillar after the car- follows: T;lkc * lb - Jl 7 white lead, drier, a 

riage is all completed and small quantity of boiled linseed oil, and a like 

ready to run out, in order to Proportion of copal varnish, and for tl.o purpose 

make the. dour close witlmiq. of maWn 8 ifc Fillmore hard many painters. add 

camping or touching. Wc il sw:t,! lotion of red lead; thus mixed it is 

are satisfied from close obser- pounded with a hammer, so as toren- 

.• ,i . • . der it fine and smooth. The object ot prepar- 

vatioa that there is not one ..... 

ing this material in the manner described, is, 

( (i( carriage out of every fifty now in use, which does first, to prevent its swelling and shrinking, as is 

ftho not possess this vexatious imperfection in the generally the case with all ordinary picpaiations 

J ■ lj arrangement of the doors, and to obviate it wc of this kind; Second, so that it will become 

1!mn ° give the following simple directions in cornice- equally hard as the paint filling, which is to be 

16 , Son with the French Rule. Many of our road- cut down with pomico stone and water,^and thus 

V °. . ers will thank us for the little item wo are quite will cut off smooth to the surface while undergo- 

princi- • j.jjia latter process, and third, as it becomes 

• ii burc. *■> x 

re will 
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equally hard with the paint applied to the sur¬ 
face, it will never he attended with the usual dif¬ 
ficulty of showing through the finished surface 
of the painting in a few months after tlso car¬ 
riage is turned away from the factory, which is 
so frequently observed to be the case. When ap¬ 
plying the putty to nail and screw holes, care 
should be taken to have them amply filled, and 
even more than full, so that when the body comes 
to be cut down with the pomice stone and water 
the surplus putty in the holes will be cut off level 
with the surface of the body, and thus rendering 
the foundation of the work perfectly smooth. 

Glazing is a material prepared in the same man¬ 
ner as tlip putty above described, only not so 
heavy or thick. In preparing it you will so em- 
® ploy the materials as to render it of a body or 
thickness that will not run when laid on a flat 
piece of glass ; it is then ready for use. This, 
as before stated, is applied to the rockers, pil¬ 
lars, &c., as these parts arc usually made of ash, 
which is naturally a very open grained wood, 
especially that employed in the construction of 
bodies. Having puttied tho body as directed, 
you will proceed to apply the glazing by taking 
a small portion of it on the end of your putty 
knife and spreading it over the work, at the 
same time bearing heavily on the end of the 
knife in order to press the glazing thoroughly 
into tho pores of the wood. After a portion of 
the surface is thus spread over, you will tako tho 
point of the putty knife (which should be 1 in. 
® wide with square point,) and scrape off tho sur¬ 
plus material; thus you effect the object in view, 
viz: fill up the pores of the wood without having 
tho glazing to adhere to other parts. If time 
will permit, (as it should in all cases where a per¬ 
fect job is expected, for as much depends upon 
time as labor, in order to accomplish a good piece 
of coach-painting,) the body should remain in 
this state at least three days in order to give the 
putty ample time to become thoroughly dry and 
hard. At the expiration of this time one coat of 
load priming is applied, which having become 
hard, you will proceed to prepare your paint fill¬ 
ing as Rec’t No. 4. 'This material is applied 
very heavily for tho purpose of filling up thor¬ 
oughly all the open parts of the wood, &c., about 
the body. From two to four coats of this prepa¬ 
ration is given, according to the kind of body, 
and the manner in which it is intended to be fin-! 
islied; if a lino body, pannel work, never less! 
than four coats should bo given. Some painters 
on this class of work even exceed this number of 
applications, but if It in an ordinary job, and to be 
commonly finished, two coats is all sufficient. 

These coats of tilling should bo applied one 
in every twenty-four hours, after which the body 
should stand from six to ten days, according to 
the amount of paint that has been laid upon it. 
If but two coats have been applied, six days will 
make it sufficiently hard to out with tho pomice 
stone and water, but if four or five coats have 


been added, it will require from ton days to two 
weeks. 

The body having now remained in its heavy 
coats for this length of time, you can now pro¬ 
ceed to cut it down with pomice stone and water, 

| which is done in the following manner: First, 
you want a sponge, a bucket of water and seve¬ 
ral pieces of pomice stone, varying in size from 1 
in. square to any larger size that may be handi¬ 
ly used. A surface must be ground on each of 
those different pieces, some oval, some concave 
and others flat, to correspond with the varous dif¬ 
ferent surfaces of the body you intend to rub. 
Having all things ready for operation, you will 
proceed to out down)the’filling, Folding the stone 
in the right hand, and the sponge in the left, 
with which you will keep the surface you are 
rubbing constantly wet. After you have com 
menced rubbing a thick slush will gather up in 
masses before the stone, which you will clean off 
with the sponge. This should be repeated as 
frequently as the filling is thus cut off; oth¬ 
erwise should you rub tho surface too long with¬ 
out cleaning, you will find to your disappoint¬ 
ment, that it bears the marks of numerous 
scratches, which were caused by small parts 
breaking off from the stone while using it, and 
owing to a neglect of cleaning off the work re¬ 
peatedly, it gets between the stone and the sur J 
face of the body and thus the scratches are pro¬ 
duced. Particular care should be taken in this 
respect, for if tho surface is not perfectly 
smooth, after it has been cut down in this man¬ 
ner it is next to an impossibility to produce a 
smooth and well finished piece of painting, as 
the scratches before alluded to will always have 
a tendency to show through all tho substances 
hereafter applied. You can easily ascertain 
when the work is sufficiently cut, by noticing 
each time when cleaning off, whether it has the 
appearance of being perfectly smooth and level, 
after which no more rubbing is required. You 
will then wash off tho entire body with clean wa¬ 
ter and sponge. The body having now become 
perfectly dry and all the corners and contracted 
parts cleaned and slightly rubbed with a very 
fine sand paper and dusted off, one thin coat 
of leadjpaint, is applied ;,thisj{coatiJshould bo 
ground perfectly fine, as it is being laid upon a 
very smooth surface. The body should now 
stand at least forty-eight hours, when it is thor¬ 
oughly rubbed off with fine sand paper, and 
cleanly dusted. We arc now ready to apply the 
color we intend tho body to have. 
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ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

<J. W. D. & Oo., of Mo.—Nothing seems to us a greater violation 
ol true mechanical principles than the prevalent fallacy of hanging 
one end of a carriage body from one and a half to two inches higher 
than the other, for no better reason than that one extremity of the 
body is the heaviest, or that It will be so when the weight, it is in¬ 
tended to carry is applied according to ,t.he arrangement, of the ve¬ 
hicle. Thus we see the majority of those carriages which have a 
driver seat outside hung highest in front, and those pluetons 

portion of the load 
chi ml, and so it- ov¬ 
al number of per¬ 
il nd is not univer- 
emont of the car 
•d iii front, or back; 
g level or parallel 
onal support to the 
■ carriage* will hang 
■r all circumstances 

whip saw you will 
practical Investiga¬ 
teght in this 

prediction. 

>S. S., ofN. Y.~ Is it a fact that one part of the rlmb to a carriage 
wheel while in motion progresses with a greater velocit y than an¬ 
other? We answer, yes. Your theory of revolving a wheel on a 
fixed centre, suspended in the air would of course establish your 
position without a doubt, viz: that every part of the rlmb revolves 
equally alike. But, sir, If you will transfer the wheel from your 
fixed centre to that of a moveable one, and at the same time per¬ 
mitting it to rest upon the ground (which is a correct application 
of a carriage wheel,) you will find that your argument will not 
stand the test, as by this experiment you must observo that the 
forward motion of the carriage causes the extremity of the wheel 
to revolve with much the greatest velocity, and thus, you will al¬ 
so perceive that the revolution of a wheel on a fixed centre ope¬ 
rates entirely different from one on a moveable centre, consequent¬ 
ly you are laboring under a great mistake. 

.7. I*. II., of Ohio.—Some wheel makers (as you remark) set their 
spokes In glue, some in white lead; others dip the tenons Into wa¬ 
ter Immediately before driving, and others again drive them with¬ 
out any ceremony, or the application of any substance whatever 
From our own experience wo believe glue to be the best adapted for 
all permanent joints about a carriage. We are aware that many of 
our brethren arc in favor of white lead for the tenon of spokes, 
contending that it preserves tho latter and is not affected by the 
water, &c. If this argument is based upon correct principles it 
follows that glue should be entirely abandoned in all tho Joints 
about a curriugc, and In the construction of bodies white lead 
should bo tho substitute for glue, as it preserves the Joints and 
will prevent the water from alieating them. Now the advocates 
of wliito lead would be far from agreeing to this, yet if their argu¬ 
ment in favor of this material be sound they eunnot avoid it. 

We have not the time nor inclination to argue the several points 
proposed as all we might say would but point directly to this con¬ 
clusion, viz: whatever substance is found to be the best adapted to 
hold a Join tin the body, the same Is equally well adapted to tho 
spoke and mortice In the hub. And as nothing has us yet been 
discovered that will exceed glue in the former ease, so we think 
there lias not been in the latter. 

A. P. L. <fc (Jo., of la.—It is impossible to comply with your re¬ 
quest at this time; wo may perhaps accommodate you in our next 
No. Mowery’suxle isgoncally considered a good article, also the 
male axle of W. Jl. Saunders, Hastings, on the Hudson, N. Y. 
We know of no sueli spring, as as the Avery Spring; we arc sure 
they are not made in Newark, N. J., ut all events. 

C. It., of Ivy.—The reason your light buggy wheels dish the wrong 
way alter they have been running a short time is owing, we pro. 
sumo, to the mortices In the hub not being properly made. The 
lace end of the mortice should Invariably be dished to a lessor 
greater extent in proportion to the dish you intend the wheel to 
have alter it is hooped. A neglect of this important duty on tho 
part of the wheel maker is the cause ol tlils imperfection in wheels 
though a wheel is intended to bo straight; the mortice should nev¬ 
ertheless be slightly dished, so that if tho wheel has u tendency to 
lean one way or the other it will naturally incline out, and thus 
the dllliculty above mentioned is avoided. 

T. A. F., of N. Y.—Don’t know that wo fairly understand you, as 
regards the spring body loops, we have used them some four years 
ago; they are a useless expense, and aside from this they add so 
little to the ease of motion that the trouble of making and applying 
them is poorly compensated. As to the. cross cliptic spring we do 
not. understand your meaning. Better send drawings. 

ij, H. M., ofN. J.—Tho Illustration of your shifting panned knife 
must necessarily be delayed till our next. 

Mr. A., of Harrisburg, Ky.—If you can reduce your drawing to 
the proper scale, }■»Inch to the foot, wo shall tako great pleasure 
in illustrating it. In its present shape it requires more work to 
prepare it for the engravers than we have the time to perform. 


From some unknown cause, Mr. F. J. 
Flowers has failed to furnish us with his contri- 
contributions No. 5 for this number, as promised 
in our last. We hope he will advise us as to the 
reason of the delay. 
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COLBURN'S IMPROVED ODOMETER 
FOR CARRIAGES. 

In accordance with the promise which appeared 
in our last, we illustrate in the present number 
Colburn’s Odometer for carriages, which is cor¬ 
rectly represented by the annexed engravings. 

The object of this improvement, as our read¬ 
ers already understand, consists in attaching to 
one extremity of the hub a small and neatly con¬ 
structed instrument for the purpose of measuring 
the running distance ot the vehicle to which it 
is applied, by means of a figured dial, upon which 
is marked in proper spaces, rods, furlongs, &e., 
as shown in our illustrations, and which is acted 
upon by the revolution of the wheel. Mr. Col¬ 
burn, we believe, does not claim the invention 
of the odometer, but certain improvements in its 
manner of construction and application. 

The invention of tins tell tale to carriages, is, 
w'e believe, duo to Germany. At all events the 
first mention of it that we have ever noticed in 
the history of invention is in 1080, at which 
time we are told one Godfried Kuntz, of Ham¬ 
burg, Germany, invented and applied to a wheel 
carriage, a similar apparatus as the one hero il¬ 
lustrated, and that it accomplished the object for 
which it was intended, to the satisfaction of all 
who inspected it. However, we find it was nev¬ 
er brought into common use, owing, we suppose, 
to its complicated construction and unsightly ap¬ 
pearance. We have soon various illustrations of 
odometers for carriages, but they all exhibit a 
most clumsy and repulsive appearance, being of 
immense size, which was the natural result of 
the principle upon which they were constructed. 

The annexed figures represent anew odome¬ 
ter for measuring the distance which a carriage 
travels, improved by F. S. Colburn, of Ipswich, 
Mass., who has taken measures to secure a pat¬ 
ent. 



and neat instrument is attached to the carriage 
by a clamp, which holds it to the hub. The 
clamp is slipped over the end of the huh, and turns 
round with the same as the wheel revolves. In 
the inside of this odometer, which is a small 
box, the weight, E, is suspended on a stud or 
small shaft, and it will bo obserevd that it always 
hangs perpendicularly while the odometer re¬ 
volves with the hub. Upon this principle of ac¬ 
tion the whole of the wheels are operated on. i 
The small stud on which E is hung, is the ratchet 
wheel in fig. 3, into which the ratchet F, takes, 
which moves one notch every revolution, but the 
ratchet F, by passing over the teeth of the small 
wheel, fig. 3, when the carriage is backing, al¬ 
lows the weight to move freely, and consequent¬ 
ly there is no regisrering. The motion imparted 
in one direction by the weight to the shaft, G, 
moves the wheel, II, fig- 2, one tooth every rev¬ 
olution of the odometer, and every revolution of 
wheel, II, moves the wheel, I, (which should be 
set with its ratchet in a contrary direction) one 
tooth, and this wheel, I, moves the one, J, which 



the figures represent one of full size wnieli has 
been used repeatedly. It will be observed that 
the wheels are simply moved on the clock-work 
principle of gearing to reduce the revolutions 
from the first to the last, which registers the 
miles; the whole operations being dependent up¬ 
on the suspended balance weight E. The instru¬ 
ment is neat and simple, and is very convenient. 

Wo again repeat that this will ho a most desi¬ 
rable tell talc on carriages used for the livery 
business. The B’hoys could not hire a team to 
drive five miles, and when out of sight of the 
proprietor drive ten or fifteen without his de¬ 
tecting them, and there are but few persons who 
go out with a carriage but would like to be able 
to tell the distance they have traveled when they 
return, and yet there is no way of doing this cor¬ 
rectly but by such an instrument. Should its 
operations prove as perfect in all respects as Rep¬ 
resented, it will certainly bo a valuable little idea. 
--- 

Foglesong & Anderson’s Improved Ca¬ 
lash Top.—I n the July No. of the Magazine 
wo promised to illustrate this improvement in the 
August issue, which wc failed to do for the rea¬ 
son'that we did not receive the model from the 
inventors at the time agreed upon. A luU.i 
from the above gentlemen, just received, explains 
the long delay, and promises to furnish the mod¬ 
el by the middle of the present month, (Sept.,) 
in which case it shall bo illustrated in our next. 
From the hasty glance we gave the drawing "1 
the letters patent, &c., some time ago, we are in¬ 
duced to believe it a very desirable improvement 
in Calash tops. 


The Ohio State Fair Again.—W o have 
just visited the grounds, which are now oomph, 
ted for the annual exhibition oi Ohio. 
are situated within halt a mile oi the capif j , 
on the opposite side of the liv.i. 1 he} <‘io 
beautifully arranged, and well adapted lor the 
purpose. G rent preparations are being made m 
the city at this time for the accomodation of the 

, • i , , i« the dial Dlato and an “opening in the case, great multitude of humanity which will assemble 

Fig. 1 is an edge view of the odometu . 1 ^ ^ ^h the miles marked out. The on this occasion. We feel quite sure that the 

2 is on ms.de view showing the toothed w*ok «t-*> *'“ , M „f T i„itor., .ill far. moeh Lotto linn, . 1 , 0 , M ■» 

i ... neat; our neighboring city Nown.il;, lent 
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Cf. & D. COOK & 00.—THEIR FACTORY. 


The name of the firm of G. &D. Cook &Co., 
of Now Haven, Conn., stands registered among 
the first and most extensive coach-makers in this 
country. The- firm is composed of the following 
, viz: Coo. Cook, David Cook, and 
James Brewster. The latter gentleman is wide¬ 
ly and favorably known as a practical man, hav¬ 
ing been extensively engaged for the past forty 
years, in the manufacturing of carriages. Our 
engraving on this page is a life-like sketch of one 
of the mammoth buildings now occupied by the 
Messrs. Cooks & Co., as a carriage factory in the 
above city. A glance at the engraving itself 
would alone impart a pretty correct idea as to 
the extent of their business, &c.; but in order 
to obviate any miscalculation on the part of any 
of our readers we will endeavor to give a brief 
statement of facts connected with this estab¬ 
lishment. 

These gentlemen commenced business in their 
present location in 1850 in a small brick build¬ 
ing' 50 by 28, three stories high, which they 
leased from Mr. Bishop, for the term of three 
years, but ere their lease expired they wore ena¬ 
bled to purchase the premises, and in the fall of 
1858 built an addition of 78 by 28, fronting on 
.State Street, which then presented a front of 10] 
feet. In the spring ol i85-1 they made another 
addition of 50 i'eet fronting grove Street, making 
a, fronton this street of 100 toot, which adding 
to piece by piece has result'd in oi'octingand com¬ 
pleting the Ix'uutiiul and well arranged building 
hero illustrated, it is another ol the model 
shops, and should lx carefully noticed by those! 

persons wli" are aoout erecting; large and com¬ 
modious factories for this business. 

We feel an honest degree ot pride in illustra¬ 
ting in the pages of the Magazine the model 
factories in our fraternity, and we mean to con¬ 
tinue it from time to time, as by those illustra¬ 
tions we are enabled to present a. striking pic¬ 
ture of the onward march of our craft, the rapid 

i* 1.1...4. i. 


track of civilization and refinement, until it shall 
stand second to no business in America. 

The following item which we copy from a bus¬ 
iness letter from Messrs. Cook & Co., will serve 
to illustrate their manner of doing business, its 
extent, &e. 

“ After having our buildings completed, wo 
commenced business on a new plan; first by orig¬ 
inating our own style, and secondly by reducing 
every department to as perfect a system of ope¬ 
ration as possible. We made only one style of 
top and one of no top carriage, thereby enabling 
us to make them very perfect and very cheap. 
We found sale for about three jobs per week the 
first year, but since the completion of our shops 
we finish from twenty to twenty-five per week, 
and find ready sale for all we make. We now 
supply about seventy regular carriage dealers with 
one style of buggy, and thus far have succeeded 
in keeping our customers. Wo have always 
maintained a uniform price, thus giving every 
dealer an equal chance one with another, and in 
this respect we believe we have succeeded in 
keeping off competition. Wo now employ one 
hundred and ten hands, and a capital of not less 
than $50,000. Connected with us is the Now 
Haven Spring Company who make all our springs 
and many for other carriage manufacturers. 
Their springs are composed of the best English 
steel and tempered. We think they make the 
most durable spring now in use, always keeping 
their set and warranted to give entire satisfac¬ 
tion. At the present time we are finishing 
twelve different and distinct styles of vehicles. 


THE COACH FACTORY OF E & P. II. 
BOOTH, COLTJM BUS. 

Every where as we look around us, do we 
behold with a pleasing satisfaction the onward 
march of our fraternity, and though great as it 
seems to-day, it is but the-evidence of its infan¬ 
cy. But (as wo have before predicted,) with the 
onward movement of the age, destined to a 
greater eminence among the giant pillars of sci¬ 
ence and art. In no instance have we seen these 
remarks more practically illustrated, than by the 
operations of our worthy brother craftsmen, 
Messrs. E. & II. F. Booth, Columbus, Ohio. 
The former partner (and older brother) com¬ 
menced business on a very limited scale in 1841, 


on a part of the ground where 
their factory now stands, in a 
kind of 8 by ten shop (so to [, 
speak) where ho toiled hard 
and steady, gaining slowly 
but surely till 1852, when lie 
associated with himself his 
brother Henry 1'. The latter 
being all life and business, and 
the form or ouo of those steady, 
straight forward, close enlou. ! 
la ting soil of individuals, we 
do not wonder at the suc¬ 
cess which has attended their 
laburs, and both being prac-| 
tical and experienced work¬ 
men, accounts for the high rep¬ 
utation of their productions. 
The average number of hands they employ, is 
forty-five; at the present time they exceed this 
number. The amount of business done by them 
in 1854 was over fifty thousand dollars. W e 
love to sec men prosper who are so worthy of 
j success as these enterprising brethren. Their 
factories are somewhat like those of Mr. Watson, 
in Philadelplr'a, having been erected piece by 
piece as they progressed. However, the arrange-, 
meat under such circumstances are good never¬ 
theless, and well adapted to do a heavy business. 

---- 

Saunders’ Carriage Axle Factory- 
We have just received a case of Mr. W- H- 
Saunders’ improved Carriage Axles, containing 
five different setts. They shall bo illustrated in 
our next No., when we shall he enabled to give 
a full description of each. They arc certainly a 
superb axle, and when thoroughly introduced, 
they are sure to receive a good share of public 
patronage. We have never seen axles of any 
make more completely finished than those just 
mentioned. The iron of which they are com¬ 
posed (a sample of which is before us,) is super'' 
or to any we have inspected for a great while. 

Mr. Saunders has long been engaged in th° 
manufacturing of axles, and of late years ho has 
made extensive preparations for making his pat- jj 
cut axles, which arc fast coining in use througn- 
out the eastern country. The perfect construc¬ 
tion of his axles, and the lino quality ot iron lie » 
uses, lias already gained for him a widely extend¬ 
ed reputation. The coach-maker need but sec a 
sample of these axles to satisfy him ol tneii 
great worth in the construction of good carnage?. 

■- -- - , 

Correction.—I n noticing the improved 

Wheel in our last No., we gave Mr. J. B. Oli¬ 
ver, of Brooklyn, the credit of inventing the 
same. Since then, the above named gentleman 
has informed us that ho was the Agent for the 
wheel, (not the inventor.) Mr. John Shelly is 
the patentee, but has sold his entire interest to 
Mr. D. Tilton, of New York. 

M5“’ In our next will be illustrated Brown’s 
Patent Sliding Seat Camairo. 
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GEORGE GILBERT AGAIN. 

The above gentleman called at my shop in the 
month of June, 1854, and sold to me a shop 
right in the town of Miamisburg, county of 
Montgomery, and State of Ohio, granting to me 
the right of making and vending Everett’s Pat¬ 
ent Coupling. This was early in the morning, 
and I was on the eve of going to the city of Day- 
ton, and he (Gilbert) told me if I was going 
there, I should call on the firm of Freed, Logan 
and Barlow; that he had sold the city of Dayton 
to these men and that they wore putting the 
coupling to some buggies then. 

I wont to Dayton the same day and saw these 
men, and they told me that they had bought the 
county of Montgomery, and had the exclusive 
right of making and vending the above improve¬ 
ment. I then started after Gilbert immediately, 
and overhauled him at Springborough. He 
refunded the money I had paid him in the morn¬ 
ing, and told me to keep the deed and use the 
coupling, and lie would stand between me and 
all danger. I remarked to him that he stood 
rather far off, upon which he remarked that he 
lived in Circleville, Ohio, was a responsible man, 
and was known to nearly all the business men of 
Ohio. He also told me he would see those men 
in Dayton, and have matters straightened up; 
but ho was never seen here or in Dayton after¬ 
wards. My opinion is that he is a grand rascal. 

Yours, &., 

DANIEL BOOKWALTER. 

Miamisbug, Ohio, July 28,1855. 

[In dealing with such a character, how are we 
to know when wo are safe ? Can we take his 
word that the territory he jis offering us for sale 
has not already been purshased by some one else? 
Arc wo sure, when even we have ventured to se¬ 
cure the right of his improvement, that he will 
not ride a few miles further aud sell our territo¬ 
ry to a different person, and thus cause a law 
suit, and many hard feelings to be created be¬ 
tween the parties; or what assurance have 
we, that in case anything should occur which 
would make our claim a disputed one, that such 
a gentleman (if we are allowed the expression,) 
is a responsible man, and will stand between us 
and all harm; such an assurance is no whore to 
bo found on the pages of common sense. Then 
what is to be done ? The only remedy that wo 
can prescribe is, that when such a rascal is de¬ 
tected, out of the jurisdiction of the penitentia¬ 
ry, to shun him as we would a. serpent, and have 
nothing to do with him in any shape or form. If 
we are troubled with many more communications, 
narrating such rascally conduct on the part of 
Geo. Gilbert, we shall be induced to go to the 
great expense of having a life-like portrait of the 
gentleman beautifully engraved and give it to 
our readers, that they may know him in every 
part of the world where his honorable business 
may call him. 

Accordingto our request in the last No., a 
great many have sent us their names, and the 
territory they claim as bought from Geo. G ilbei't, 
for publication, but as the notices so far exceed 
the space we could devote to them, we omit their 
insertion, and as a substitute, give the above 


communication, which will show up the man 
more completely than ever, and should any one 
feel inclined to deal with him, let him remember 
the above questions, and be governed by the 
answer his good judgment may dictate, and we 
think he cannot be overreached with such trick¬ 
ery as that with which we have already acquaint¬ 
ed our readers, which will prove as effectual as 
the lengthy publication of the notices above re¬ 
ferred to. 

CHAPMAN’S PATENT ELASTIC CAR¬ 
RIAGE SHAFT FASTENER. 

When Mr. Chapman first exhibited to us his 
improved method for securing the shafts of a 
carriage, we were so well pleased with the theory 
of his plan, it appearing so reasonable, we called 
the attention of our readers to the fact of its ex¬ 
istence in the columns of the Commercial. 

Finding it in use by so many of our friends in 
this city, and hearing their universal expression 
of the entire satisfaction given by its practical 
operation, we arc convinced it is an interest of 
great practical value and must come into very 
general use as soon as known. We believe we 
arc doing the community a great benefit by again 
adverting to this Shaft Fastener. The princi¬ 
pal on which this invention is based and which 
secures its entire success, is well known, and 
simply this—The nature of all metals is such, 
that where two or more pieces are placed in con¬ 
tact, and exposed to a continued hammering or 
jarring, friction is inevitably produced and con¬ 
sequently wear of the parts. In the joint of the 
shaft clips it is necessary to have a free motion 
to accommodate the movement of the horse 
and the uneven surface of the road. All expe¬ 
rience has proved the inefficiency of metal to re¬ 
tain a nice fit in this part of a .carriage. It 
matters not how snug and perfect may bo the lit 
of this joint, or how finely grained and highly 
tempered in point of hardness is the metal, the 
result is eventually the same, it being only a 
question of time.—There is friction, and wear 
must follow. Mr. Chapman’s remedy is to stop 
the friction on the metal by adjusting an clastic 
block between the shaft head and axletroo, to re¬ 
ceive and which does receive, all the jar, and 
therefore prevents all friction. 

This is like many of our most valuable inven¬ 
tions for practical use, being entirely simple, and 
easily adjusted by any man—where once prop¬ 
erly put into its place will remain permanently 
there, preventing all rattling noise from this part 
of the carriage, and by the firmness with which 
the bolt is held, gives perfect security against the 
frequent accidents occurring from the loss of 
these bolts and dropping off of a shaft. 

Wo think no prudent, careful man should ride 
in a carriage, that has not attached to it Chap¬ 
man’s “Shaft Fastener.” 

We copy the above from the Cincinnati Com¬ 
mercial, and if the nature of the case demanded 
it, we might quote notices equally favorable to 
the above from many of the most popular news¬ 
papers in this country, but having just had the 
pleasure of testing this truly valuable impliment, 
and can speak personally of its practical utility, 
they would be superfluous. 

Every individual who has used carriages to 
any considerable extent, (as well as the coach- 
maker himself) must have observed the great im¬ 
perfection attending the present mode of con¬ 
structing that important joint, which connects 


the shaft to the carriage, the result of which has { 
been the cause of very many serious accidents, j 

The nutt which secures the bolt of this con¬ 
nection is naturally inclined to run off, and espe- j 
eially is this the case when the joint becomes 
slightly worn. This frequently occurs without 
the notice of the one driving the vehicle, conse- i 
quently the bolt works out unobserved, and one : 
side of the shaft falls to the ground, and an acci- 
dent more or less serious is the result, before 
we are hardly aware of the cause. There is no 
disarrangement about the entire carriage that so 
much threatens the life and limbs of those riding 
in them, as the one just mentioned, for in this 
case the control of both horse and carriage is ut¬ 
terly lost; the cross bar of the shafts is thrown 
against the horse’s heels, and while he makes a 
sudden start in one direction, the carriage is vio¬ 
lently hurled in the opposite, overset in the 
road, or thrown down over some embankment, | 
creating a scene too horrible to dwell upon. 

Many have been the attempts to obviate this 
running off of the nutt or burr to the shaft bolt, 
such as a very close fit of bolt and nutt, rivetting, 
and some again by punching a hole through the 
bolt outside of the nutt, into which a strap is in¬ 
serted, and by this means the object has been ef¬ 
fected by careful persons. But then another dif¬ 
ficulty presents itself which is very annoying, 
and that is the perpetual rattling and hammer¬ 
ing of these parts when they become slightly 
worn. Many attempts have also been made to 
obviate this trouble, but all to no purpose. 

Mr. Chapman’s very simple improvement as 
described above, does most effectually obviate all 
trouble that has over attended this important j 
part of the carriage, and wo are free to say, 
that no carriage maker who has any respect for 
his own reputation and the safety of the public 
for whom he is laboring, should permit a carriage j 
to go from his factory without the application of 
this improvement. It adds but one dollar to the 
expense of a carriage, (which by the way we be- i 
liovc would bo more than saved in the construc¬ 
tion of these parts, for without its application 
groat care and pains must be taken to make a 
perfect fit, which is entirely useless in the ap¬ 
plication of this invention, making a saving of 
one half the time required in the old way;) and 
what individual who is purchasing, would not 
willingly pay double the amount, and avoid the 
danger and annoyance attending the old plans. 
The simplicity and great practical worth of this 
little implement is such, that it must eventually 
be brought into common use. 

A CARD. „ j 

We have just received an advertisement from 
Mr. Chapman, for the above improvement, but 
as it comes too late for this No., wo take the lib¬ 
erty to state the prices, &c., of this elastic shaft 
fastener. Ilis advertisement shall appear in our 

next. , 

Wholesale prices, §12:00 per doz. pair. 

Retail do., $2:00 per sett. 

Address Wm. S. Chapman, 123 Main street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Terms cash. 
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RAM CLINGS.—NO. 2. 

Mn. Editor In my last you will remem¬ 
ber I took leave of you and your readers in 
Bridgeport; since then two months has elapsed, 
in which time I have rambled in many direc¬ 
tions throughout New England. Truly this is 
an age of progress, and in no feature is it more 
visible than that of public conveyance.—Not the 
clattering old mail coach nor the slow motioned 
packet with its three long eared horses, on the 
“raging Canard”—no, no, but the proud steam¬ 
boat and tile never tiring steed of iron, by whose 
mighty agencies we go as upon tlie wings of the 
morning, and ere the evening shades appear we 
lind ourselves transferred as it wore to the utter¬ 
most parts of the earth. Every pulf of steam 
seems to repeat the great watch word of the age, 
“onward.” 

New Haven, Conn. —After taking leave of 
my new made friends and brother workmen of 
Bridgeport, 1 turned my face for the charming 
city of Now Haven; it is the city of elms. How 
often ha ve J. longed for those shady trees since I 
have left there, and particularly so when the 
thermometer stood at 100 (as was the case at 
Springfield, not long since.) Now Haven is tru¬ 
ly an enterprising place, and in no branch of the 
mechanical arts is the go ahead spirit more ap¬ 
parent than among the coach-makers. This, 
like Bridgeport, is a great metropolis for vehicles, 
and the carriages here produced shows at once 
that the workmen are master mechanics, their 
motto truly is “ onward ” and this I can 
prove to a practical demonstration by referring 
you to tlie list of subscribers I have obtained to 
the Magazine in this place; if you will take the 
pains to turn to your books you will find that I 
have forwarded over one hundred names from 
New Haven alone, and if time would permit I 
should like to speak of all the manufacturers res¬ 
pectively, but as time is not loft mo to do so even 
collectively, I can but say they are as a general 
thing couch-makers of the first stamp. Was ypu 
ever in Providence, It. I. ? if so I need not toll 
you what a smutty looking place it is. Little 
done at coach making hero. Springfield, Mass., 
is, as you arc aware, one o’ the big towns, and a 
stirring place to boot. Considerable is done in 
our lino in tin's city. My mission thus far has 
been (as you have scon) abundantly blessed, but 
it would be more so if it were not for that plague 
among carriage-makers (worse than the seven 
year itch) “bard times.” 

After visiting many places too tedious to men¬ 
tion, 1 at last find myself in that great city (to 
which Miss “ V. W.V’ Yankee l)avc went to 
seek a fortune) Boston. In one respect it is the 
meanest city r ever was in. I got lost about ev¬ 
ery ten minutes; never saw such angling and 
twisting of streets before. A stranger may start 
directly cast or west, and after lie has walked 
about fifteen minutes be is as likely to find him¬ 
self where lie started from as any where else. 
However, notwithstanding all this, I made out 


to find my way to “some o’ the big shops” which 
to my disappointment are not near so numerous 
as I expected to find them. Comparatively lit¬ 
tle is done here in tlie way of manufacturing for 
a city so vast as it is. There is quite a number 
of repositories filled with imported work. I have 
also been to Lowell, Mass., which is another 
of the go-ahead places, and considerable is done 
in the way of carriages. 

In conclusion I must again repeat the old 
song, viz: that the Magazine is just the work the; 
craft has wanted for many years, and I am happy 
to find that they are universally delighted with 
it, and the able manner in which it is being con¬ 
ducted. Till we meet again, adieu. 

AISR.VM TERRILL. 


From Graham's Magazine. 

TUB HALLS OF MEMORY. 

BY RHV. A. J. WEDDELL. 

In ft dim and olden forest, 

Where tho quiet moonbeams play, 

. l)y tho dusky shadows shrouded 
Stands the Halls of Memory. 

Like the palace domes of dream-land, 

Built by the wild fevered brain— 

High, they stretch their marble arches, 

O’er the moonlit forest plain. 

Near them Lethe’s deep, dark river 
Ilolls its sad and silent wave— 

Bearing earth’s forgotten treasures 
Downward to Oblivion’s grave; 

Whilst the Dolls of Time keep tolling 
On the watch-towers mournfully, 

As tho wrecks of life arc passing 
Unremembered to decay. 

But through every opening portal, 

Swift the liglit-wlnged Hours press In, 

And oil rich and glowing canvas, 

Paint each loved and passing scene; 

Bringing from the fatal river 
Treasures beautiful and bright— 

And in Crystal tombs enshrining 
Every chosen form of Light. 

Here the spirit, worn, may wander 
’Midst tlie scenes it loved of yore, 

And revisit friendly faces, 

Fled from earth forevermore. 

Whilst the radiant painted canvas 
Our departed Joys recalls— 

And again, in sweetness bids ua 
Live the past in Memory’s Halls. 

There the visions of our childhood 
Move beneath those arches high. 

Like the shadowy forms of Angels, 

In the cloudloss moonlit sky; 

Till by all around enchanted. 

Ago and sorrow pass away, 

And our souls, forvever haunted. 

Walk the Halls of Memory. 


A CARD. ' 

Messrs. B. A. Slicidloy & Bro., of Republic, 
Seneca Co., Ohio, have requested us to state that 
they are in want of a good coach painter, to 
whom a liberal salary will he given. Apply im¬ 
mediately. Mr. S. & Bro. are doinga large bus¬ 
iness, and are men of the right stamp. 


Wanted.— A carriage trimmer who is capa¬ 
ble of trimming the very best kind of coach 
work wishes to find steady employment for job 
work. He is also capable of taking charge of a 
trimming shop as foreman. Any establishment 
desirous of obtaining a first rate workman, may 
address “J. M.;” New Haven, Conn. 


Ka?” The advertisement of tlie Tomlinson 
Springand Axle Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
will appear in our next No. 


CURIOUS AMERICAN PATENT CASE 
IN FRANCE. 

We learn from our valued cotemporary, the 
English and American Intelligencer, published 
iu Paris, of a singular lawsuit which recently 
took place in France, respecting a French inven¬ 
tion, for which application had been made for 
an American patent in 1844. 

“A person, named Mondot do Lagorge; in¬ 
vented some years ago a species of vessel,” called 
by him a 'nautical locomotive/ which lie pre¬ 
tended could go from Havre to New York in 90 
hours, and, though merely skimming on the 
waves, could brave the most violent winds with¬ 
out rolling or_ pitching. IIo took out patents 
for his invention in France and England, and 
determined to take out one for tho United States 
also. Accordingly in May, 1844, lie went be¬ 
fore Mr. Lorenzo Draper, who was then the 
American Consul at Paris, executed the ordina¬ 
ry formalities, and deposited the necessary plans 
for obtaining one. Mr. Draper offered to cause 
his brother, who was in business in tho United 
States, to do what was necessary to procure the 
patent; and M. Mondot do Lagorge gave him 
the sum of l,680f., and damages for his neglect. 
Mr. Draper represented that all he had done in 
the matter was in his Consular capacity, and 
that, therefore, he was not subject to the juris¬ 
diction of a French court. But the tribunal de¬ 
cided that the objection was not valid, and or¬ 
dered the case to be gone into on its merits. On 
the 2d March, the affair came on, but Mr. Dra¬ 
per did not appear. The tribunal, after bearing 
M. Mondot de Lagorge’s statement, condemned 
Mr. Draper by default to restore tlie l,630f., 
and said that he was liable to pay damages, but 
before fixing the amount, it required the plain¬ 
tiff to give an estimate of them. Mr. Draper 
havingjtaken no stops to have this judgment set 
aside, it, after a certain delay, became definitive. 
M. de Lagorge, in virtue of it, applied to the Tri¬ 
bunal to assess the damages. His calculation 
was, he said, that his ‘nautical locomotive’ 
would have produced a profit of l,080,000f. for 
each of the fourteen years, during which the pat¬ 
ent, if obtained, would have lasted. But as no 
‘nautical locomotive’ had actually been construc¬ 
ted and, as therefore bis invention liad not been 
brought to the test of experience, he was willing 
to set the damages at the moderate sum of 
200,000f., which was less than one-fifth of one 
single year’s estimated profits, and less than one- 
seventieth of the whole fourteen years’ profits. 
Mr. Draper resisted the demand, on tho ground 
that having acted gratuitously for M. do La- 
gorgo, he could not be held responsible for any 
damages which that person might have sustained, 
and that it Was even hard on him to have to re¬ 
pay the sum which had been advanced; that be¬ 
sides, M.de Lagorge had not proved that he 
had sustained any damage, as his intention had 
never been anything more than a mere project; 
and finally, that it was by that gentleman’s neg¬ 
lect’to do what was required, that be (Mr. Dra¬ 
per) bad not taken out bis patent. The tribu¬ 
nal after examining all the circumstances, deci¬ 
ded’ that Mr. Draper had been guilty of some 
slight neglect in tho business, but that as he had 
acted gratuitously, and as, besides, it did not ap¬ 
pear that the plaintiff could have sustained any¬ 
thing like the enormous loss he represented, no 
other person having appropriated his invention, 
he (Mr. Draper) should only pay 200f. damages 
and the costs .”—Scientific American. 

-- 

The spontaneous gifts of Heaven are of 
high value, but the strength of perseverance 
gains the prize. 
















The following beautifully written article 
is from the pen of a Canadian lady. It will be 
read with the deepest interest by all of our sub¬ 
scribers, for the reason that it is an able dispo- 
sion of that fallacy which makes a wide dis¬ 
tinction between the professional man and the 
mechanic. The spirit expressed by the writer 
throughout the entire chapter proves her a mod¬ 
el wife lor a mechanic. We are truly proud of 
the compliment bestowed upon us and our Mag¬ 
azine, and more particularly so when we consid¬ 
er the source from whence it emanates. With 
such women in our favor, need we fear what men 
can do against us ? Never. 

Jb’or the Coach-Milkers’ Magazine. 

THE MECHANIC. 

CHOICE 01’ A PROFESSION, AND TIIE RESPEC¬ 
TABILITY OP MECHANICAL TRADES. 

Editor Coach Makers’ Magazine— Res¬ 
pected Sir: —Perceiving, that you do not alto¬ 
gether exclude the femenine pen from the pages 
of your valuable Mechanics’ Journal, I have 
been induced to contribute my little mite in its 
behalf, and I trust to the benefit of many of its 
numerous readers. 

Your Magazine is making its regular and wel¬ 
come visits to the shops of Mr. He-, and 

from thence it is sure to find its way into our 
little cottage, where it is also received, and pe¬ 
rused with much satisfaction by the writer. This 
may seem somewhat strange to many of your 
readers, as it is well known that the periodical 
referred to is a Coach-makers’ Magazine, and de¬ 
voted exclusively to that branch of the mechan¬ 
ical arts. Then why should I (a woman) find any 
thing in its contents to amuse or interest me. 
Surely, say you, she is no coach-maker; never 
can be. Hut, reader, I am happy to tell you she 
is the help mate of one, and if faithful to her call¬ 
ing she must feel an interest, a lively interest in 
every enterprise that has for its object the on¬ 
ward progress and welfare of that branch of the 
industrial arts to which her husband or sons be¬ 
long. This, then, is a sufficient reason for our 
attachment to the Coach-makers’ Magazine and 
its enterprising editor. May he long live to 
guide with his present ability that enterprise 
which is destined to elevate his brother mechan¬ 
ics to a more perfect and universal standard, and 
when done with the cares of life may his name 
bo handed down iii the catalogue of the illustri¬ 
ous mechanics of his day and generation. 

It should be the duty of every parent to im¬ 
press early upon the mind of their boy the impor¬ 
tance of scientific publications, such as are ex¬ 
clusively devoted to the trade he means to pur¬ 
sue in manhood, teach him to while away his 
leisure moments in their perusal, and th'ite im¬ 
plant a taste for the cultivation of mechanical 
knowledge, and a desire one day to become a 
master mechanic, and when the time arrives that 
he is called to put on the apron of an appren¬ 
tice he will he prompted to go forth man¬ 
fully determined to reduce such knowledge 
to practice, and in due season he will raise up a 
workman that will do honor to his trade. Then 
we say let every coach-maker see to it, that his 
sons and apprentices are furnished with the 
Coach-makers’ Magazine, and in the end they 
will find that for once in their lives they have ex¬ 
ercised wisdom. 

Hut, Mr. Editor, wo are wandering too far 
from our subject, and will now proceed to offer 
some remarks upon the choice of a profession, 
and the respectability of mechanical trades, 
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which we have collected expressly for your Mag¬ 
azine; you will use the same as your good judg¬ 
ment may dictate. 

The choice of apursuit in life,one of the most im¬ 
portant practical questions upon which a young 
man is ever called to decide, is often determined 
by the most trifling circumstances, and without the 
slightest aid from judgment or reflection. One 
youth becomes a soldier because his grandfather 
was at the taking of Cape Hreton, or his great 
uncle signalized himself in Braddock’s fight; 
another studies medicine, and hopes to be almost 
an infallable doctor, because he is the seventh 
son of a seventh son, while a third chooses the 
profession of the law for no bettor reason than 
that his sponsors at the baptismal font chose to 
call him Wm. Wirt or Daniel Webster, or John 
Sergeant. Surely this is not that practical wis¬ 
dom which adapts the fittest means to the noblest 
ends. The choice of a profession in life is at 
least worthy of such a consideration as common 
sense would dictate in any other case whore suc¬ 
cess in an enterprise depends upon fitness for 
understanding it. Men do not expect to gather 
grapes from thorns nor figs from thistles. Yet 
they expect their sons and daughters to succeed 
in pursuits for which they are wholly incapable 
by talents, disposition, or education, and what is 
still more unreasonable, they expect them to be 
happy in situations which arc totally uncongen¬ 
ial to their nature. 

One reason why parents and guardians fall so 
frequently into error on this point—errors too 
which they load those under their charge to em¬ 
brace—is the vain imagination that there is a 
great and essential difference in the respectabil¬ 
ity of those pursuits which arc generally admit¬ 
ted to bo honest. The respectability of a profes¬ 
sion, I suppose it will be admitted, must depend 
inja great measure on the respectability of its mem¬ 
bers, taken collectively, or regarded with refer¬ 
ence to the most brilliant examples. If we adopt 
this standard it will be found no easy matter to 
establish a claim to superior respectability in fa¬ 
vor of any one trade or profession, or of any class 
of trades or professions. 

It should be ascertained that the learned pro¬ 
fessors of law, physic and divinity are more res¬ 
pectable than the pursuits of commerce, mechan¬ 
ics, or agriculture. It might be easily^ shown 
that taken collectively, the members of these lat¬ 
ter professions o.‘ trades possess more wealth, 
ease, and independence than those of the learned 
ones, and moreover that among them as brilliant 
examples of mental pre-eminence patriotism and 
public spirit may be pointed out, as among those 
of the more learned professions. 

In fact in a country like yours and ours, such 
a claim of superior respectability on behalf of 
any profession is preposterous, and yet it is con¬ 
stantly assigned by purse proud fathers and sil¬ 
ly mothers as a reason for determining their chil¬ 
dren’s pursuits in life. There is a very general 
impression that a merchant, a clergyman, doc¬ 
tor or lawyer stands higher and should stand 
higher in the social scale than the mechanic. 

But such we find is not the fact, as a general 
prinoiplr, or which results in the same thing. If 
m a particular instance a particular merchant, 
for example, stands higher in social estimation 
than a particular mechanis, it is not on account 
ot the respective means by which they earn their 
livelihood, but because the merchant in this in¬ 
stance has claims of wealth, family influence or 
education, which the mechanic may not have • 
but by passing into the next street you will find 
the tables completely turned, and the mechanic 
in the enjoyment of social position to which the 
merchant cannot aspire. This fact is sufficient 
to prove that a man of one trade or profession 


docs not take a lower position in society than an¬ 
other of a different profession, simply on account 
of the different modes by which they subsist, 
hut by reason of other circumstances which are 
wholly independent of this consideration. 

Mr. A. who is a merchant, for example, does |j 
not decline an intimate and social acquaintance || 
with Mr. B. because Mr. B. is a mechanic, but 
because their favorite topics of conversation, 
their tastes and pursuits are different; and this 
is clearly apparent from another fact, viz : that 
when two persons of totally different professions 
happen to meet frequently upon some common 
ground of science or the fine arts, in their leis¬ 
ure hours, they immediately recognise each oth¬ 
ers natural equality and become familiar com¬ 
panions. They collect plants or minerals, or 
perform chemical or philosophical experiments 
together, they unite in the same pursuits in their 
leisure hours, and become daily more and more 
similated in mind and character, as well as m 
their favorite recreations united, they are bound 
together by the strictest bands of friendship. 
There is therefore no necessary or essential differ- 
ence in the respectability of the different trades '* 
and professions, and there is no social estrange¬ 
ment between their members which may not be 
overcome by precisely the same means which 
constitute the cause of intimacy in other circum¬ 
stances. In point of real and essential respectabili¬ 
ty all trades and professions should he equal, and 
the social position which a man employs,jand the 
degree of respect which he is capable of com¬ 
manding depends not upon his trade, hut upon 
his individual character. 

If in every part of the country the stupid 
prejudice which would excludo the mechanic 
from any society to which his intelligence and 
good manners entitle him, is not thoroughly ex¬ 
ploded, the time has certainly arrived when it is 
no longer to he avoided by well bred people. In 
fact the rule which would exclude a man from 
any drawing room in the land on the simple 
ground ofhis being a mechanic, would have ex¬ 
cluded from the same drawing room such men 
as Bowditch, who was a mariner by trade, Ilog- 
er Sherman, who was a shoemaker by trade, 
Benjamin Franklin, late Ambassador totheeourt 
of V ersailles, who was a printer by trade, and 
Geo. Washington, a very respectable man of the 
last century who was a surveyor by trade. 

But the imaginary respectability which a man 
may happen to enjoy from his position in society, 
is not by any means the first and most impor¬ 
tant consideration iu the choice of a profession. 

It should not he the leading motive in determin¬ 
ing the choice of the parent, neither should it be 
the main consideration in the mind of the young 
person himself. There is another and much 
more important point which claims and should 
receive precedence. Every parent in making 
choice ot a profession for his son, and every son 
in making the choice for himself, should seri¬ 
ously and deliberately inquire what profession 
affords the best chance for happiness—happiness 
in the broadest and noblest sense 1 —happiness 
which consists in contentment, independence, 
and real usefulness, happiness which begins in 
tlie conscicncious and successful discharge of du- 
sy on earth, and reaches forward to the unerring 
retribution of the future. If such a course is 
pursued in making choice of a trade, happiness 
and independence will he the result. 

J. S. He- 


He that cannot forgive others breaks 
down the bridge over which he must pass him¬ 
self; for every man hath need to he forgiven. 
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For Saltuloe’s Magazine. 

AWAY It'llOM THE HEAllTII STONE— 
NIAGARA FALLS. 

Who would not occasionally stroll away from 
the familiar hearth stone, to roam beneath strange 
skies, breathe strange air, and to be greeted by 
strange voices. Who would not exchange for a 
season the hampered mansion in the midst of a 
wilderness of city for the wide and open coun¬ 
try, where the green blade adorns the bosom of 
the earth, the flowers bloom, where the birds 
warble their native songs of joy, and the music 
of the gurgling waters arc heard to send forth 
their gladsome notes. Who would not ex¬ 
change the massive pile of brick and mortar for 
the happy little vine covered cottage, shaded by 
the giant oaks of the forest. In such a spot, 
with a kind circle of friends, I could dwell in 
perfect happiness the remainder of my days. 

There arc some persons born and raised in the 
country who look forward to the time of becom¬ 
ing a resident of the city as the great era of their 
lives. When they arrive, the splendid horses 
harnessed to the gay chariotecs of fashion, fine 
equipages, together with the beauty and magnifi¬ 
cence, perfectly enchant them. Vanity of vani¬ 
ties ! Let them go into those palaces and see 
the care, the confinement, the sorrow there; 
look at tlie toiling misery behind those fairy land 
windows of shops and stores; let them in their 
fancy at least sit on the plush cushions of those 
fashionable carriages of fashionable families, and 
listen for a moment to the slander, soul eating- 
gossip, the deep heart sighs of real sorrow that 
throb beneath the costly laces and satins. Let 
them go beyond this maze of gaycty, dive into 
the cellars of poverty, goto the abode of misery 
and wretchedness, and the illusion will break 
like an iris-colored soap bubble at the finger touch 
of the child who toys with it. There is more 
real joy, peace and happiness in an humble coun¬ 
try dwelling than in all the great cities of the 
world put together. 

Away with your steeples, streets am I lowers 
Vour towns and your cities vast; 

Where disease with extended pinions lowers 
And fiie shadows of deni Ji are cast. 

Where the alley, dark as December's gloom 
Never shelters a ray of light; 

Where the fever’s Hush not the rose’s bloom. 

Is never bright in that living tomb, 

And the day is an endless night. 

Away! away with your dens of death! 
fn the llelds let me wander free ! 

() the humming bird, 

And the lowing herd, 

And the green grass sward for me ! 

Tell me not of your noble parks and :-;<j uares 
Of your crescents doubly grand, 

A home which the workman never shares 
Though reared by his toiling hand, 

Nor point to their owners, pale and scar 
Though robed in their glided pride; 

Their freshest breath is blit, tainted air, 

For they live in a poisoned atmosphere, 
j With the plague house side by side. 

Away! away, with your dens of death ! 

In tin.* Holds let mo wander free! 

I Where the blush of health, 

.Stamps man's true wealth; 

(.) the hills and the dales for me! 

J love not tin; sound of the workhouse bdi 

Or i In; watchman’s stealthy tread 

lint the cl leering tones of the brei*/.p-’s sv.dl 
And the husbandman’s voice lust end' ’ 

To stray on the banks of the limpid siivams 
As they murmuring glide along; 

Or recline in the shade from the noontide beams 
or search out the haunts of my youthful dreams’ 

And travel tlie woods among. ‘ '• 

A wav! away, with your dens of dean, ! 

In rhe tie ids let me wander free ! 

O the cottage low, 

Where the wild dowers grow, 

And tlie rivulets How for me. 

0 give me tin; morning’s early dawn. 

And the landscape’s varied green, 

When; the lark in air, from the dewy lawn, 

1 n the cloud is but dimly seen ! 

To sport with the breeze as it gently floats; 

And be fanned as tlie zephyrs play; 

And enraptured list to the warbled notes, 

As they gush in streams from a thousand throats. 

To hall the appproach of day '( 

Away ! away, with your dens of death. ! 

Tn the Helds let. me wander free ! 

O the haunts of the dove 
Are the scenes that I love: 

0 the wood and the grove lor me ! 

There we can keep our minds pure and fran- 
quil, and enjoy life and health to its fullest ex¬ 
tent, without which all the wealth we could de¬ 


sire could not make us happy. What is more 
delightful than to rise in the morning with the 
lark and enjoy the sweet, fresh air, and after 
sun to roam over the green fields, not with meas¬ 
ured step, but as if we entered into the gaycty 
of the scene. 

Beautiful and tranquil as the country ever 
looks, still there is a holier repose, a calmer tran¬ 
quility on the Sabbath day, as if all nature was 
1 resting in the midst of her work. The voice of 
the laborer is no longer heard in the field; the rat¬ 
tling of the wagon, the crack of the whip, and 
the loud shouting of the driver is exchanged for 
. the softened sound of the distant village bells 

• you miss the noisy prattle of the little folks, for 
r they are all collected at the Sabbath school. In 
, the plain that slopes down the hill side not a 
i human figure is to he seen, save some lonely pe¬ 
destrian enjoying his Sabbath stroll. In the 

■ country dwell simple truth, calm contemplation, 

- plain innocence and poetic ease. 

f In this frame of mind, Mr. Editor, my pen 
•> has got the better of me, as when I took it up for 
3 the purpose of writing the present letter, it was 

- tlie intention to tell you of my visit to tlie Falls 

- of Niagara last evening by moon light. Nkrna- 

> ra by night—by moon light—in that stilly hour 
; when the busy, restless world is in repose; no voice, 
[ no sound save the beatings ofyourown half timid 

• heart; but before you, below you, the sullen roar 

> and lonely dashing “sound of many waters.” 
I Niagara! I had never seen it before, never half 
; dreamed of its beauty, sublimity, and still less 
. of the little self pride I could feel while standing 

m mute wonder and admiration before it. 

' When gazing out upon the deep gulf before 

- me, catching now and then a glance of some 

■ rooky wave below as it broke up in the moon- 
i and then raising my eyes to the mist that 

> % 111 a bright and nearly transparent white 
. cloud over tlie cataract, sparkling in its silver 

> beauty, I was filled with admiration for its love¬ 
liness and at the same time awed with the grand 
fearfulness of the scene. I could not but smile 
and shudder in the same breath. To-day I have 
visited Niagara in order to sec it by day lb-ht. 
Never have I experienced such emotions of 
thrilling and pleasant excitement as upon this 
occasion. No visitor, if possible, should miss 
viewing N iagara by .night. The soft light of the 
moon and stars throwing such a loveliness on tlie 
scene, as they can do, rendering beautiful oven 
those places which an interest in the day time 
make it a resort of the liveliest attaction. And 
there at that hour, alone, with the continued 
roar of the wide river pouring over its unseen 
dam of high rocks, sounding on your ears, and 
the pale moon with her no less beautiful attend¬ 
ance, smiling down upon the earth, the cataract, 
and, oven if in your daily life you are skeptic, 
here the rebellious spirit will have its misgivings, 
and ere you arc aware you acknowledge your de¬ 
pendence, and the great power of the architect 
who built the earth and tlie great falling flood, 
His water wonder, ages long past, at the dawn 
of creation, when the morning stars sang togeth¬ 
er. Have I wearied your patience ? If so, at¬ 
tribute the cause to my enthusiasm on beholding 
for the first time the Niagara Falls by moonlight 

V. W. 

For Sulailec’s Magazine. 

FROM TEXAS. 

Austin City, June 17, 1855. 
Mb. Saladee— Dear Sir:- —We have just 
received the Feb. No. of the Coach-makers’ Mag¬ 
azine, and upon a satisfactory perusal of the 
same wc are proud to find a publication edited 
with such marked ability and devoted exclusive¬ 


ly to the interests of the craft. As to the pres¬ 
ent and the future prospect of carriage making 
in this region, we can say but little at this wri¬ 
ting. Our firm which is the only one I know 
of in this country that contemplates building 
carriages and buggies of a fashionable style, has 
just commenced operations, and have not as yet 
completed any of the work under way, with the | 
exception, however, of a few plain buggies. 

At the present time there are no vehicles in 
this corner of the world that display much art in 
their design, or mechanical skill in their con¬ 
struction. Our country is (as you are are aware) 
new, and although the roads are fine and well | 
adapted to the use of every description of carria¬ 
ges, there is not wealth enough as yet to war¬ 
rant the introduction of costly carriages, nor 
those of the larger class. This state of things, 
however, cannot long remain, as this beautiful i 
climate must have a tendency to attract the at-1 
tention ot emigration, and induce those who are 
seeking for rich lands, to settle among us, create 
wealth, and as a matter of course a demand will 
bo created tor articles of convenience, luxury 
and taste. ’ 

Our firm is composed of three individuals, 
Messrs. W. M. Fowler,of Tenn., J. P. Brown, 
of Va.j and J. L. Blinn, (the writer) a native of 
the good old State of Conn. We have all been 
traveling jours, who started with the attainment 
of our majority for that golden land of promise 
which the tramper is perpetually seeking for, ] 
but seldom finding. And after working as a 
jour in nearly half the cities of the Union, we 
have finally met here, compared notes, and con¬ 
cluded that “ Jordan is a hard road to travel; ” 
have joined teams and settled down, determined 
never to rove any more. 

We lack a good painter, should you know or 
hear of any one who would like to try his for¬ 
tune abroad, you may send him this way; we will 
give him a good chance and have no hesitation 
in saying that he will soon become enthusiastic¬ 
ally m love with this portion of the country. 

One word more and I have done. I was in 
your beautiful city, (I mean Columbus, not New 
York) lust summer and was so unfortunate as to 
fall in love while there, with one of the many 
pretty angels that dwell, adorn, and cheer the 
quiet capital of tlie Buckeye State. Her name 
I hat s an item not pertaining to the art of coach- 
making, in either of the many branches, and 
therefore I will leave you to guess by stating that 
she i.s the Lilly of your proud Scioto Valloy; 
beautiful as the rose of Sharon, with a mind 
clear and deep, and sir, she sings like n uightin- 
g a ' e - Yours, respectfully, 

J. L. BLINN. 
---—- 

RICH AGAINST HIS WILL. 

Vivier, the musician, who is the present rage 
in Europe, is one of the rare instances of a man 
of genius who has a banker ! His account with 
his banker used to be a very uncertain one. 
Now and then he was “flush” "with the proceeds 
of a successful tour or concert, and hemade haste 
to indulge in a little financial respectability, by 
making a deposit, on which he could draw checks 
like a capitalist. The season, some five or six 
years since, was very productive. lie had made 
a tour with Jenny Lind in Germany, and his 
pocket being heavy on his return, the great 
banker, Mr. Baring, had been the recipient of 
some twelve hundred pounds to his account. 

But Vivier s heart was in his own country, 
and, the moment he was unoccupied, he began 
to be homesick. He would make a visit of a 
month or two to Paris, and return when the 
great I air of London recalled him to the banks 
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of the Thames. He drove to the banker’s for 
his money. 

By the eminent Mr. Baring, ho was received 
with a genial courtesy wh'ch genius commands, 
even in the marts of Mammon, from those who 
are its princes. 

“I have called to draw the little sum that I 
have in your hands,” said Vivier. 

At those words the banker put on a grave air 
and slightly pinched his lips. 

“It is impossible to let you have it,” was the 
reply.” 

“Ah! you are perhaps embarrassed at this par¬ 
ticular momentinnocently supposed the mu¬ 
sician. 

“Not at all!” said the banker, and one of his 
clerks entering at the moment, he turned to him 
and said: “You will send to His Grace, the 

duke of-, the forty thousand pounds, 

which was the amount of the loan ho requested.” 

“This reassures me,” said Vivier, “If you can 
lend forty thousand pounds, you could easily fur¬ 
nish me the two hundred pounds, from my de¬ 
posit, which I require at this moment for a trip 
to Paris.” 

“Certainly I could —but I must still refuse 
it,” persisted the impcrturable banker. 

“Monsieur!” said Vivier, “I like a joke well 
enough when it is not carried too far; but tliis 
seems tome to have attained its limits.” 

“I never joke on matters of business, sir,” 
said Baring, “ and, when I assure you that you 
cannot have the money you ask for, 1 am quite 
in earnest.” 

“Do you pretend to deny that 1 made a de¬ 
posit with you then ?” 

“Certainly not. I remember perfectly, that, 
a short time since, you deposited with me 
twelve hundred pounds; for which, with a con- 
fidingnoss that was a compliment to me, you did 
not ask for a. receipt.” 

“And will you abuse this confidence.” 

“Never, of course. But still, you cannot 
touch the money in question.” 

“Your reason why, sir, if you please?” 

“I will tell you. A few days before her de¬ 
parture for the United States, Miss Jenny Lind, 
whose banker I also am, did me the honor to 
dine with me. After dinner, we pleaded for 
the privilege of once more hearing her delightful 
voice, and she assented on one condition: that I 
would grant a request which she wished to make. 
I promised, and she sung. The song over, we 
claimed to know our obligation, and she then 
said: ‘Vivier has deposited money with you— 
twelve hundred pounds, I hear. He ought to 
be rich with the money he makes, hut the care¬ 
less creature spends his earnings with the prodi¬ 
gality of a prince. Some one should be prudent 
for him, since he has no prudence for himself. 
His capital should be invested in spite of him, 
and the interest allowed to accumulate. This 
sum, now, might he, one day a little capital that 
would save him from want. 1 wish you to re¬ 
fuse to let him draw it out of your hands.’ This 
is the explanation of my refusal, and you see that 
it originated in a kind and affectionate solicitude 
for your welfare.” 

“Oh! very well,” said Vivier, “and, of 
course, I am sensible of the sympathy which ac¬ 
tuated the illustrious woman whose heart is even 
greater than her talent; but, notwithstanding my 
gratitude, I do not accept the tutelage, for I am 
out of money, and must have it for my present 
need. If I can get it in no other way, I will 
appeal to the law.” 

“Very well,” said the banker, “right is on 
your side, and you can go to law if you like, but 
you will ruin yourself with the cost of the suit; 


and, with my means, I can make it last as long as 
your life, for the delays of law are endless if you 
choose to pay for them. Nothing shall prevent 
me from keeping my word to Jenny Lind, and 
carrying out her benevolent design. You can¬ 
not touch the money in my hands.” 

Before the inflexible determination of the 
banker, Vivier was obliged to yield, and, to the 
delight of liis friends in Paris, he was obliged to 
give a concert during his vacation there, to pay 
tile expenses of his idleness. 

Vivier is the greatest of living horn-players, 
and though ho still makes exhorbitant, sums of 
money, is as extravagant in its expenditure as 
ever. If he lives to the common ago of man, 
however, lie will be rich in spite of himself.— 
Neio Yorkjtfusici.il Review. 


(Correspondence of tlic Scientific American.) 

DISCOVKitY AND INVENTION. 

In a recent number of the Scientific Amen -j 
can, you quote from the Springfield l)ad/j Re¬ 
publican, a sentiment which I think is not, only 
incorrect, but very detrimental to the cause of 
improvements. That there may have been such 
a thing as an “accident or a fortunate blunder,” 
by those who wander about in the field of sci¬ 
ence and art, I will not deny; j'etl believe that 
the largest portion of those so-called accidents or 
blunders partake more of certain propensities 
than of the constructive faculties. 

My fixed and settled opinion is, that the only 
correct basis for an inventive genius to work up¬ 
on, is to see a great end or result which it is de¬ 
sirable to accomplish—seeing tlvo disadvantages 
of the means already in use, with a full knowl¬ 
edge of the natural laws that God has wisely or¬ 
dained—than to the mind that can reason from 
cause to effect (like many who have already 
blessed the world with the Springfield gentle¬ 
man’s so-called accidents,) can we look for still 
further improvements, which stupid gentlemen 
may call “blunders.” 

How is it that these gentlemen can journey 
by see. and by land from 1 5 to 20 miles per hour, 
upon the swift wings of steam, as comfortably sit¬ 
uated as when at home iu their own parlors; or 
should they happen to conceive an idea of any 
importance, it takes a lightnings leap, and dis¬ 
tant friends are almost instantly made happy by 
somebody’s “blunder.” 

I do not wish to deny the existence of straw 
and chaff, where there is wheat, for our Patent 
Office Reports show it, but was it a, blunder in 
nature io produce the straw and chaff as well as 
wheat. 

Messrs. Editors, L have had some experience 
in this line, which may apologize for my sensi¬ 
tiveness on this subject, (I can furnish you a list 
of over seventy distinct and useful improve¬ 
ments, now in use, made by the writer within 
the last thirty years, all of which sustain the 
truth of the old adage, “that necessity is the 
mother of invention,” A few of these improve¬ 
ments the writer has had patented, and some re¬ 
jected, and twelve of them have been patented 
by others since the writer had them in use.) 

I do not deny that I have made blunders, but 
the best results and the largest portion have 
not been blunders; neither have they been the 
result of long and tedious labor, but a pleasant 
and easy application of cause to effect, and the 
result equally satisfactory. 

Men of science cannot, as a mere matter of 

course, be inventors, but an inventor to be suc¬ 
cessful and sure, must be a man of science. In¬ 
ventive o-euius is a much more common article 
than sound judicious application of means to an 
end. ' G. W. H. 


GREAT TROTTING MATCH. 

New York:, July 13. 

A great trotting match against time—20 miles 
within an hour—came off yesterday.—The stakes 
were $5000. The celebrated mare, Lady Ful¬ 
ton, selected to beat the ti.me, was the favorite, 
and the odds were 100 to 50 against her. She, 
however, was fully up to the work, and ended 
her task with five seconds to spare—doing the 
20 miles in 59 m. 55s.—The last mile was trot¬ 
ted in 2:28. Lady Pulton was in fine order al¬ 
ter the race, giving no signs of distress, and 
scarcely drawing a long breath. An immense 
amount of money changed hands on the result, 
and the excitement was only equalled by that 
created by the previous feat of Trustee , who trot¬ 
ted the same distance in 59:30 j. 

_ ---- 

Barn u m has another enterprise on hand. 
A publishing house in Paris is engaged in issu¬ 
ing a series of the most distinguished beauties in 
the world, which when completed is to include 
ton of the most beautiful ladies in the United 
States. Iu order to award this flattering posi¬ 
tion to the proper persons, Mr. Barnum propo¬ 
ses to give §5000 in premiums for one hundred 
portraits of the best looking faces. He invites 
any man who has a fair friend of sixteen or over 
to send her daguerreotype with the name and ad¬ 
dress iu a separate sealed envelope. Each visit¬ 
or is requested to check on a slip to be furnish¬ 
ed such numbers as he or she thinks the . hand¬ 
somest. These checks are to be deposited in 
ballot boxes which on the 15th of January next 
will be opened, and the portrait having the great¬ 
est number of votes will take the first premium 
and so on down. These hundred pictures will 
then bo painted in life size portraits, and ten ot 
these deemed the best will go into the fortheoiu 
ing Paris book, 

. --+*$&*> - - • 

Result op Deep Roads and HahdRun- 
n i no Waoo.ns.—S ixty yoke of red bulls, accor¬ 
ding to the Frontier News, were seen last week, 
by ini old lady in Kansas, hitched to an empty 
wagon, which was mired in the streets of this 
city. The team reached entirely Iroiu hill 
to hill, across one of our valleys, vulgarly called 
guts. 'The wagon, being very tight in the mud, 
refused to move; the consequence was, wnen that 
portion of the team in the lead, over on the oth¬ 
er hill, spread themselves in a strong pull, and 
straightened the chains, that twenty-seven^ yoke 
of bulls in the centre were suspended in mid air, 
by their nccksj something less than fifty ieut 
above ground. We did not see it, but under¬ 
stand that a profile view was taken on the spot 
for the News office.'— Kansas (lily .Enterprise. 

--** 4 ®**--— 

The Word “Its.” —Attention onee called 
to the matter, one is surprised to discover of 
how late introduction the word “its” proves to 
be into the language. Through the whole of 
our authorized version of the Bible, “its” does 
not accur; the work which it now performs be¬ 
ing accomplished, as our rustics would now ac¬ 
complish it, by “his” or “her” applied as freely 
to inanimate things as to persons, or else by 
“thereof” or “of'it.” “Its” occurs, I believe, 
only three times in all Shakspeare, and I doubt 
whether Milton has once admitted it into lai- 
adiso Lost,” although, when that was composed, 
others freely allowed it. 

«We arc ruined,” says Colton, “not by what 
we really want, but by what wo think we do; 
therefore, never go abroad in search of your 
wants ; for if they be real wants, they will come 
home in search of you. Ho that buys what he 
does not want, will soon want what he cannot buy. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF WHEEL CARRIAGES. 


CONTINUED. 


e of the carriages of this period was appended a leather pouch 
he careful men carried a hammer, pinchers, nails, ropes and 
other appliances in case of need, and for the purpose of hiding from the 
public eyes those necessary but unsightly remedies for break downs, the 


o some 
in which the 

lrxAQ in ofnfifirK nnrl for t.lio. nnrnnsfi__ 0 _ 

.ecessary put. unsignuy remeaies for break downs, wo 
hammer cloth was introduced; and from this circumstance it was (upon 
the authority of an English historian,) that the hammer cloth and hoot so 
long after used in the construction of carriages originated. 

Gay has left us two vivid pictures of the common accidents of the days 
of Ann, when the carmen were the terror of coaches from the first hour 
of their use, and whether lie was the regular city carman, or bore the 
honor of dustman, brewers’ man, or coal heaver, lie was ever the same 
voracious and reckless enemy of the more aristocratic coachman. He 

“ I’ve seen a beau in some ill-fated hour. 

When o’er the stones choked kennels swell the shower, 

In gilded chariot loll; lie with disdain 
Views spattered passengers all drenched in rain; 

With mud filled high, the rumbling cart draws near, 

Now rule thy prancing steeds, lac’d charioteer; 

The dustman lashes on with spiteful rage, 

His ponderous spokes tliy gilded wheels engage. 

Crushed is thy pride, down falls the shrinking beau 
The slab by pavement crystal fragments strew ’ 

Black Hoods of mire the embroidered coat disgrace 

And mud enwraps the honors of his face, 

Whoro a dim gleam the paly lantern throws 
O or the mid pavement, her.py rubbish grows, 

Or arched vaults their gaping paws extend, 

, 0 oarlc .eaves to common shores descend, 

Olt by the winds extinct the signal lies. 

Or smothered in the glimmering socket dies 
Kre night has half rolled round her ebon throne 
In the wide gulf the shatter’d coach o’ertlirown 
bmks with the snorting steeds ; the reins are broke 
Ai.i.1 Irom (lie crackling wheel flies the spoke.” ’ 
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With *• 

ind- 
T 


on-; majesty, the dustman’s bell the ,f !" ? 01ul,it < 

«“>»*»*«•* .*... »,» v,,,,!,,™ h 

• 1 t ’ Vi ' S U ° do 7(t .saierundcr these circumstances but i 
al:;o had its inconveniences. Hwiffc t.liiK iIikhmmKu. f] i ; . u 

of a top during a city shower : ^ tb ° Unh *m wadit ™ 

“ box d in a chair, the beau impatient sits, 

While spouts run clattering o’er the roof by fits • 

And over and anon with frightful din ' ’ ’ 

The leather sounds; he trembles from within.” 

Thu chairmen wore absolute fellows. They crowded around tavern 
doors, waiting tor shilling customers; but they did not hesitate to et fe 
their box when a convenient occasion offered for the recreation of n £7 
uig mug. I hoy were for the most part sturdy milosians rovelimf An 
belonged to the aristocracy, in all the finorv of ’ l •, 7 they 

and opaulotts, and cocked' hats and feathers. If tlic^wcS ?“*" 
coachmen they assorted their power of the strong -nil L I 7 ey 
daring enough as a body, to influence the fate of’Wc mii s i. L v L” 

l “” t »'»" SSS 

5™ i ”]ir”'" ; . . “v 

iot wheels, amid the scene on the 'busy n ° more f 10U S the cluir- 

bcar away flic haughty nobleman who made life f 0 ,, 11101 ’® '. lo Wc sec them 
don; the clubs they want them not; WhLwLT rf 7 sts of bur- 
Wc are informed there is still one of iCc chStL *7 7 ° xfimL 
Fair, but the chairman must he starving. Ti lc society'nntim a J -° ut , 
buy the relic. ' Uy antl( l» n ™s should 

Walpole has somewhere a complaint of the increase of London that it 
would soon be impossible for the chairmen to perform e ’ fe 
■Mkmma. v.ry like the uotio,, tl»t the nohilitj 

nothing but chairs. These were the days when the chairs had their erim- 
son velvet cushions and damask curtains, such as Jonathan Wild , v 
ered for the Duchess of Marlborough, when two of bis rogues in theLh- 
guisc of chairmen, carrier] away her chariot from Lincoln's Lm A.,,'. 'f 
while the true men were drinking. The town had increased beyond WaY 
j P° ,(! * calculations, and that is, to some extent, the reason why the favor¬ 


ite chairs are gone. The town, it seems, did not stop in its progress to 
consider the chairs, hut there is still another reason. The rich and the 
high horn have wisely learned to be loss exclusive than of old, and as they 
must in this age of go ahead, wear the coats of the same fashion as hum¬ 
bler men, so must they likewise ride in their own carriage, with no other 
perceptible difference of the carriage of his Duke and of his tailor than 
that of blazonry. 

Papys gves us the following interesting item: “My lady Peterbor¬ 
ough being in her glass coach, with the glass up, and seeing a lady pass by 
m another coach whom she would salute, the glass being so clear that she 
thought it open, and so in putting on the fashionable airs run her head 
t iiough tlie glass.” (1667.) This hints of the days when our earthly 
angels were learning to ride in glass coaches, having just passed through 
tiie transition state of open coaches, and curtain coaches and coaches with 
latticed windows. How ashamed the better half of John Gilpin would 
have been, not to have known better, and so when every body rode in 
coaches the lords and ladies were compelled to set up their chairs. The 
LkL M If • tClCC ’ 7,17 in a different age; we have seen a peer in an om- 
1 l U very duhcult to conceive a London without an omnibus or 
h r L t’i, :Uld 7 'f'° arc . ma ?y in that great metropolis who can remom- 
<bed vL LL , 7 T-° 1 1 ? 611 ', a PP Ci, rance. For some two bun- 

rniw l 1 ft r ° t e 111 eerriages had seen the hackney coach 
wLk.Y M U ° I n* P ll!, 7 of dirt and discomfort, the springs growing 
m^nmve L r kdder b 7 "b«;b ^ ascended into its rickety "capacious" 
m.s h moio steep and more fragile, the straw filthier, the cushions more 

7 a, r e " ,C " ^^t. But it is oHittlc con- 

sequence, as nobody rides m them. 

Wc are. informed by the officer of London for granting licenses for car- 
S \ ov uve ln metropolis, that licences are still granted to 

id W I “° y COachc 'V n 1841 ' Alas ! were the horses fed, 
thoL Y ’ 1Vm fo 111011 who cat beef and drink beer. Wc doubt if 
! S W i pfi evci ;, de f C1,d ty receive a fare. Are they not spectre 

hI;S Lan^Li eU 1 ( d ° 0, r d t0 S1CC P u P y ” their boxes, as the wild 

aufelLT 7 t0 , a domon ch a«c, for propitiation. By the same 
lets to wELr' 1 1,lf ° nncd that atth0 il bovc date there were 1500 cabrio- 
Thevn T 7T -'7 SriU,tcd - These we know arc things of life. 
S tw ir K - V ° m ° Stre 7 bkc fire-flies, they lame few" they kill 
The FtndHi 1 U lulcs overturn, but their serious damage is not much. 
thJ vSL TL’ 1 them r< ™ tbe French one fine moniing in May in 
a ncw'thiim n‘ J‘Jiuarfsab'c how slow they were in the adoption of 
a now thing, and how they hold to it when it is once adonted In 1813 

lLris NLfe Lfe/I/WV rud u, 'dhfty cabriolets upon the hackney stands of 
R^nowIw^w^A lllle d*t« the English had not one. 

carriages have run thiv t l< - 1 nuui b°r; the English one-horse hackney 
down into a comfort'd,L-'YY Viln °ty of form, and have at last settled 
or two a»o they were m-. Y n ° f’. ' U I tbey rejected them when a generation 
drawing!,; Kfll l 1 W« have before us a"copy of a 

which we behold Temple Bar ^ with h"T *7*7 

over the arch and beneath it a cL-rP L A blackening upon spikes 
representation. ^ a carnage of which the following is an exact 



Hackney Oab oe the 17th Century. 


There is 


_ also a print without a date giving the same delineation of the 

same vehicle, and this tells us that it is tlm carriage of the ingenious Mr. 

LdTL L ' ° t'r’L °u' )V men » Mr. Mcore was before his age, 

" bofoic another hall century, Ins carriage, or something very like it, 
finds favor in the eyes of the English public as one of patent safety. 

[TO IU-j CONTINUE]).] 
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THE COACH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


ADVERTISING D E P AIIT M E N T. 

TO COACH HARDWARE & TRIMMING 

MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS. 

All persons engaged in the above business, 
can now have the opportunity of introducing then- 
houses to over twelve thousand Coach-Makers 
throughout the United States and Canada by ad¬ 
vertising in the Coach-Makers’ Monthly 
Magazine, a Journal which is devoted exclu¬ 
sively to the art of coach-making in all its vari¬ 
ous branches. This is the only medium through 
which such houses can advertise to good ad¬ 
vantage. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Standing advertisements §12,00 per square for 
one year; (twelve lines making a square,) paya¬ 
ble within three months from the time of first 
insertion. 

All advertisements for a shorter time than 
twelve months are charged 50 cts per line for 
each insertion ; Payable in advance. 


Oldest & Largest Establishment 
of the kind in the United States, 


SAINT LOUIS 


CHARLES PEARL 

Brass k Silver 


•> ! 


428 & 425 MAIN STREET, 

PO UGII KEEP P IE, N. 7. 
jT AM CONSTANTLY GETTING UP NEW AND 
j JL tasty Designs for Carriage Bands, which for Beau - 
jty and Chastity cannot be rivalled. Any new pat¬ 
terns made by sending me a description of them. 

Also manufacture tho celebrated .Princes’ Metal 
j Bands. 

Also manufacture and havo constantly on hand a 
large and well seasoned stock of Bent Felloes, Shafts, 
Poles, and Turned Spokes of the different varieties of 
Wood, and Seat Rounds of every style. 

Teems —Six months for approved paper, or five per¬ 
cent, off for Cash. 

N. B. None but dealers supplied. 

July 1855. 


PLATED C0AH[ TRIMMINGS. 

1 BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

‘jsjjmfe* c o a € is & s i> i> l e r ¥ 

3||1® HARDWARE, 

VARIETY OF I’LA- 
iSgMpBaMfil -Li ted Trimmings for (loach, Oa- 
wSwrajMBa W lash, and smaller Carriages, Fine 
gjw Coach Lamps of various patterns, 

jfipjBi' Bands, (new styles,) Handles, 

Eg Curtain Rollers, Mouldings, Pole 

Kg Crabs and Hooks, Buckles, &c. &c. 

||& Any of our Trimmings, Plated in 

Silver, Brass, or Princes’ Metal, 
are warranted to give satisfaction. 
Bridgeport, Conn., July 1855. 


F AOTOH. TT . 

Garner of Broadway & Asliley St. 

- — . ■■■- - - 

WOODBURN & SCOTT, 

Proprietors at Blanchard’s Fatent, 

Manufacture with care, of the very best 
timber, the following Articles : 

Bpokos of white oak and hickory, of all sizes and patterns, from 
*1 cts. to 5'A ets. „ xr , „ , 

Wagon and Buggy Singletrees, Neck lokes and Spring Bars, 
from 12A to 15 cts. each. 

Pick, Sledge, and Hammer Handles, from $1 to $1 50 per do/,. 
Bent Heel Shafts at GO cts. p) pr. 

Bent Carriage Poles, 75 cts. each. 

Bent Felloes, IN in. and under,$1 75 3 set; for each additional h 
of an inch, 25 cts. 

Buggy Bows, 75 els. per set. 

Wagon “ 80 “ 

Morticed Iluhs, 5 In. 51 25. 

5/2 A 5?/ In. $1 10 
“ “ C &GA “ 1 50 

7 A 7 A “ 1 80 
“ “ 8 to 0A li 2 00 

“ “ 10 to llh< “ 2 50 

“ “ 12 to 13 “ 2 80 

XJnmovticed Hubs, $L to $2. , , 

JOllort will be made to keep a supply ol tin*, above articles always 
on hand. ,, ,, , , 

• N. B.—The highest price paid for Oak and Hickory SpoKOS and 
Plank. None but the heat quality of timber will bo received. 

Aug. 1855. 


SAMUEL F. Pit ATT, 


PASCAL P. Pit ATT, 


too IxS. 


WM. P. LETCIIWORTH. 
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SHkr, *§xim $ (Ulctlro flitters, 

And Manufacturers of 

COACH & SADDLERY TRIMMINGS, 

Cook’s Improved Carriage Knobs, 

and finishing screws, 

Improved Solid Ilend Silver and Japanod Lining and Band Nalls, 

SILVER AND LEAD MOULDING, 

gto Am mmm, 

GoJasli Trimmings, Card and Naino Plates, Lining Band and 
Saddle Nails, with Annealed points—J.op Props and 
Nuts, Joints, Rivets, llub Bands, Shaft tips, I. ole 
Hooks and Crabs, Self-adjusting Saddle Trees, 

FRANKLIN, NEAR CHAPEL* SI’!’, ‘ ’’ NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
July 1850. 

R4HWAY SPRING WORKS, 

R A II W A V, iV. J., 

Manufacture every variety of Car, Carriage, Buggy, Sulky, and 
Seat Springs, from tho best quality of Stool. 

AKaT A trial of our Work Is solicited. 

E. HAYDOCK, Proprietor, 

July lain. J. CATOIIELL, Agent, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS <fe DEALERS IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OP 

SADDLERY, COACH & TRUNK HARDWARE, 

Hare removed to the Buff-Color Bride, Store, No. 34 Terrace Street, 

Opposite tho Western Hotel, and adjoining the Hardware Store of Messrs. Pratt & Co. 

I ' _ BUFFALO, N. V. 

[June 1855.]_ 

• 81111 ' 
IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 

CARRIAGE HARDWARE, TRIMMINGS, &C. &C 

No. 70 Beekman Street, between Pearl & Gold Streets, 

HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND 

Springs—-all qualities. Axles-—all kinds, Malleable Castings, Carriage Bolts—Eastern <fc Philadelphia, 


as all other articles usod in Uie manufacture of Carriages. , , ...... 

S. & V. H. from their long experience in tho busine.-s, think tliut their stock, which has been selected with 
great caro and with a view to supply consumers, will, for quality and price, favorably compare with any oth¬ 
er in the market., and solicit a trial from Carriage Manufacturers. . , , 

N. U.—English Varnish and Japan, putup in 1 Gal. Tin Cans.—Prioe of Carnage Varnish, $o.—Body, 
do., $5,75. Japan, $5. Enameled Leather Varnish per Gal. [June 1855 
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THE COACH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 

JHttsburjjjj 'Xboertioiucnts. Xcuj Dork Xiucrtistmcnts. 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


NO. 137 WOOD STREET, PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 

THH pricjes below arx subject to any fluctuations that may OCCUR. 


“ Dash Splits, “ .jo 

“ Hnam’d Duck, 50 In. extra, pr yd.50 

' “ Drills, “ “ “ <0 

“ “ Canvass, 5-1 “ .....28 

Can furnish other cloths from 5 to 10 per cent, cheaper, if wanted. 

‘Ditch’s ’ New Haven Springs.per lb. 10 

Extra for Drench Hoad, If wanted,.per set, 25 

Rowland’s Phllad. Springs .por lb 11 

Extra, for Drench Heads, .-...per set, 12> ; . 

Less 5 per cent, on Rowland's Springs, 

Silk Lace ..Per yard, 58 

Worsted Lace 2}* in ... 20 

“ “ 3 “ . “ 25 

Worsted and Silk Lace, V/ z In. “ 25 

“ " 3 “ . “ 30 

“ S.nntl P. . *• 4 

. Silk “ “ “ ... M 5 

Loss 15 per cent, on nil Laces, 


stamps por set, .... .’ ana 

Less 10 percent, on tUeabovcPrcsscs!. 75 

PHILADELPHIA CARRIAGE BOLTS. 

« H ®iV- 0 $ | 20 *A 10 *|80 $2 00 $2 70. 

>:■' in otTiA . 3, ’At: 


r, t, a, zj.t. IK;, *>:»✓ n .. . : 

0-10 M uf Iff I; 30 %% *$> «^0 

5-10 M '8>“ Sf * 3 if *p« 

y. i^’ 25 f’i i8 fJ'P *?>& $3.75 S3,88 $4,00 *(,13 

Jj* & kh koo 425 % *«• «■ 

'• X ■>< Hi, 5, 6« fi 


IVE S CONNECTICUT AXLES, VIZ : 

Bolt Mail, III in....—..por Bf ,f 4 00 

Outside “ “ 1 50 

“ “ long shank. “ 5 50 

Iron Nut Taper Axles, l A in, sol. col. •* 300 

SU. Cap Nut “ “ “ “ “ 325 

Iron Nut, II. I\ “ “ '* “ 3 05 

811. C. “ “ “ *: “ “ 350 

Iron Nut, Tapor case hard . “ 3 75 

Sll. C... “ . “ 4 00 

Iron Nut II. P. “ “ 375 

8ll.O.“ •* . . “ Pm 


TIRE bolts. 


pa'Nut. Tapef “ “ case hard 'PZZZTP “ 375 SUaokles, Clip Connections! D.? r con ‘' 011 °’h> a - , 

on Nut ii. p. “ \\ ;; . ;; 3 75 ;; ;; 2 ,..11 

All other sizes In proportion to il in'. 100 ; Polo Eyes, “ 1* 2* 1 ??.?.'. “ 

”* n,P J °‘''5:a ^ Per doz. J 12^3 | Less \5 per cent, on Shackles aria Pole Eyes. 

‘‘Lojs 5 per cent, on the above Joints.’ 1 37 ^ a ] NEWARK MORTICED HUBS. 


pr. 12 00 
10 00 
« 50 


Los 5 per cent, on the above joints.* 1 

•dump Joints. A in. extra.perdoz 125 

.* J : lb t. . i .37 

riu f ,nr « h iAw 1 “ 


I ;; ,k “ light. 

“ “ common. 

“ “ “ heavv. 

“ Phllad’a “ It..’... 

light. 

“ “ “ common. 

“ “ “ heavy. 

“ Jersey Mall “ light. 

“ “ “ common. 

“ ** “ heavy. 

Screw Cap. Japanned, Brass Fronts, .... 

** all over “ . 

“ *■ “ Silver . 

“ “ Japanned “ . 

Silver Bov ton Bands, x. It. 

.light . 

“ “ “ common. 

“ “ “ heavy. 

“ Plillad’a • x. it. 

“ •• “ light. 

“ “ “ common. 

“ “ “ heavy. 

“Jersey Mall “ light. 

common. 

'• “ “ heavy. 

lv He Hector IMiiIl IPs. rosette centre,. 
“ “ " plain 


• “ .}g[ ion;; .*.. 

.. i’o . 

' i , itt,b..rRVisi;rt;;««Vmi"Axu»i. Wi 1J e 1 •; 'S. ar ® ^ •«■ 1 - ^ a 71 i a «' i w in ’. '.iii;{' 1. b y ■ •• 

’•'•It. pur.r', :« BestEjigiornMalleable Iron. .. ™ **“••• . 

light . • 4 | Ivory Head Nulls,No. l. .. 

common. »» “ ‘ •* 2 ....... 

1 . •• 75 .„ ,.“ 3 ;.. 


Ivory Head Nulls. No 1 .P'-r lb ly 

*• •« .4 ... 20 

1 “ “ “ . . .. ' 31 

Ivory Pull-to Hanclh’s ..;. ' 37 

‘ Inside “ .l»cr pr. from 1 10 to 2 00 

'• {(.‘•adt-crews, .lHT sro •• 2 60 “ 5 5J 

1 lilvor an ' 1 Nl,t3 ' *** * S 

| Jap-SH.amt Brass UiduK Nails, ...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'iloVnanar 1 

i Brass' 1 * 1 11 N “ 3 ’ 6 l; lld •*«»>».! ItrJT ’ 28 

j Brans ami Silver Stump JoiViis'.'.'.V.'.'.'.V.V.V.V.V.'.'.'.V.'.'.' B »r doz ( en 

1 Blake’s Japannel Knobs, No, 3.„ ^ er g ° 0 ' 1 ^ 


c'i i Brass Capped 

7 .; 1 Silver 


2 & 3,. 

2 k 3,.. 


R. T. LEECH, JR., 

IMPORTER AND DEADER IN 


TV ASH, COLLAR, RAILING & BLACK KN- 
1 ) amelletl Leather, and every description of fan¬ 
cy Colored Leather and Enamelled Cloth of all kinds, 
Bows, bent Felloes, Shafts, Hubs and Spokes of 
Eastern manufacture, Leer Hair, Moss, Curled 
Hair, Black Leather and Coach Varnish, Saddler’s 
Tools, &c., also, Springs and Axles, at Manufactu¬ 
rer’s prices. 

Feb-1855. 


JOHN P. .TUBE. 

83 Bowery, JST. V., 

Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of choice 

SADDLER! & COACH HARDWARE. 

Together with a well selected Stock of the most ap¬ 
proved Manufacturer’s 

P A T ENT LE AT IIE R . 

Japanned Curtain Cloth, Warranted Steel Springs, 
1 ateiit, Half I atont and Plain Axles, Bolts of Superior 
Quality, Hubs, Spokes, Bent Rims, Shafts, Poles and 
lap Bows, Coach Varnish and Japan, Curled Hair 
Moss > &c - [June 1855. 


S. B. ROBY.] 


[S. A. STEVENS. 


SXDHEY B. BOBY & Co., 


I)BALERS IN 


3-10, all sizes. 

;,L « .. ... 05 

StotJOrnnccUeutBon. cost 

Axle Clips, Nos. 0,1 and 2.... 

“ “ “ 3 ? ' ..perdoz. 50 


SADDLERY l. COACH HARDWARE, 

H0. 67 STATE STREET, 

ROCHESTER , N. Y. 

Saddlery.— W ai i?. 0 fA 11 klnd j. Tm do.. Brass w*- 

lars. Deer’s Hair f l 1 n 1 ,ated * do -’ Saddles » Bridles, Ool- 

A ’ t x ’ V lll6h ’ &c -» Ornaments of all kinds. 

v/OACII HARDWARE.---, 1,1 heather, End Cloths. Colored 

Broad Olollm Thim- r. do., Colored Leathers, Oil Cloths, 

Bolte Banl Uhh S>B ' >ko! '- AxIok, Springs, *e *c. 

- [June 1855 


nath’l wp.igiit, 


JOHN WOODWARD, Jr., 


WM. W. HILL. 


__ - 1 - - w v v w VV WWW 

NATH’L WRIGHT & Co., 
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I Removal! CARRIAGE TRIMMINGS, 

I R ;I;„ LEI ; €I1 ’ J,i ’’ s, & sHmibss, 

I ■ 1 DEAI,EU IN MANUKAOTUBEBS, 1MPOBTEBS & DELERS IN 

I " ° LARRIAGE TRIMMINGS 

| No. 127 ,,formerly 131. Wood Street., J n all their Variety, 

PITTSBURGH, PA. No - 79 Beckman St,, New York, 


Importers, Manufacturers & Dealers in 

Coach and Saddlery Hardware, 

324 BROADWAY, CORNER HAMILTON ST-, 

. T ... ALBANY, If. Y. 


! Juno 1855. 


WHEELER BEERS. 


CALEB B. TH1KKNKR. 


EDWARD STERLING. 


r piIL subscribers having removed from their old 
l stand on Pearl >treet, to the new and commodious 
Ware House, No. 79 Beckman St,, are now prepared 
to oxter to dealers tho most complete assortment of 
Goods m their line, to be found in any house in the 
United States. 

Their facilities for manufact uring and importing are 
not excelled by any. 

Trans—6 months, with satisfactory references, or 
5 per cent, discount for Cash. 

Juno 1855. P. * x. HAYDIiX. 


wmmm company, 

JOHN STREET, BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

ggmi & mumm s 

®JS 3 ’K.xjxrc3r3s, 

Patent & Half Patent Axles, 

Tomlinson’» Patent Spring Perches. 

BANDS, CALASH TRIM MINUS, CURTAIN ROLLERS, AC. 

Of Oiose who arc making 
acnulred 11m rpniSJiini b ^ ,Ieve . wo have desorvedly 


Our Avl-nrcofiim i.ftrPu ,)efore leave Che Factory, 

mImrfl*«ro made in s ^ llry ^ r °n, and our Carriage Trim¬ 

mings «ro made in tlu* latest and mos- approved styles 

TnnAlAR*M SPRING 1‘DKCJI COMPANY. 

.Illno 1355.J M. 8TKULING, Sec’y. 
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In offering this Spring to the Coach-making public we would most respectfully call the attention of the Craft to the fol¬ 
lowing advantages they embrace over the ordinary Bliptic Springs : 


1st. Possessing double the strength and elasticity. 

2d. A Carriage can be built much lighter. 

3d. Much less concussion to the passengers. 

4th. Its liabilities to get out of repair are not near so numer¬ 
ous. 

5th. The wheels adjust themselves to the road without the 
carriage rocking. 

6th. Springs designed for a heavy load will carry a lighter 
one with ease. 


7th. It serves effectually as a perfect brace to the whole vehi¬ 
cle. 

8th. Requires much less labor, wood and iron to construct a 
carriage. 

9th. The whole connection being of spring steel, a gentler mo¬ 
tion is felt (instead of sudden jars, as with the ordinary 
perch and stiff braces,) and thus gives relief to the entire 
carriage. 


These Springs if applied to the Carriage according to directions, (accompanying them) are not only warranled to stand, but! 
to accomplish every point set forth in this advertisement, and any time within one year should they fail to perform, they j 
can be returned, and the money refunded. 

We are well aware that numerous patents have been granted within the last three years for improvements in Carriage 
Springs, and after the right was extensively sold to the Coach-makers throughout the country, many of them proved per¬ 
fect failures, and thus shocked the confidence of the craft generally, in improvements for this branch of the carriage. But 
the proprietors of this Spring having full confidence in their improvement, have at a great expense erected large factories 
and employ the best facilities for their manufacture; and now offer to the public (not the right to make, &c.,) but the Spring 
itself and in a manner that none will be the loser to give them a trial, at the following low rates: 


Sulky Springs.per sett, $10 00 Side Seat Buggy Springs - - - per sett, $17 00 

Light Buggy Spring.“ 15 00 Pour Passenger “ “ 19 00 

Top Buggy. “ 16 00 Six “ “ - “ 22 00 

Persons sending their orders for a peculiar shaped Carriage should take the side or rocker pattern of the different bod¬ 
ies to which the Springs are tobe applied, and mark them off on the white side of wall paper, and also make the points 
at oacli end of the pattern where they desire to have the body loop to terminate, and forward the same, and the Springs 
will be made to harmonize with the shape and length of the bodies. 
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RKi’’IliV OF X1IK N. Y. STATE AOItICdI/I’UUAL SOCIETY 

sprOtjts combined carriage springs. 

onUrenew ammgement-gettingdouble thi- re.ilstauco ami 
..iRk-iiy, with less expense and weight of metal. The Committee 
recommend It as a valuable Improvement a silver medal. In the 
Committee’s awards they have given the Society’s Silver Medal to 
the most meritorious articles. J. B. LANG WORTHY. 

JOSEPH SLOCUM. 

_ 

I have used about one thousand dollars worth of Sprout’d Com¬ 
bined Springs, and have not heard of the least dissatisfaction, but 
oil the contrary universal praise. I have them under my own car- j 
rlages for use, and know them to be the easiest and most durable \ 
sprints that can be applied. Carriages can be got up with much 
greater despatch, and at lea* expense. All that part, most liable to 
get out of repair is covered by these springs and warranted. They 
vibrate froely, and their motion over rough roads Is peculiarly de" 
lightful. T can truly say I know of no spring equal to them now 
In use. SIMON OBJ I BBS. 

Milton, June 18th, 1855. 

I am the owner of a livery stable, and have used nearly all kinds, 
of springs, and have found none equal to Mr. Sprout’s for ease and : 
durability. The tops of buggies keep their places much better, not 1 


Hogging sideways, and for rough roads nothing can equal them. I 
can save 50 percent, in repairs by using these springs. 

Milton, June 1855.j J. WILHELM. 

I had a2Uorse passenger wagon supplied with eliptlcs, which was, 
owing to thoroughness of the roads continually getting out of repair. 
I had them exchanged for a sett of Mr. Sprout’s, since which time 
I liavo had no trouble; often carrying double what he warranted 
them to do. They have been in continual hard service for over two 
years, and are now as good as ever. They carry one or more per¬ 
sons with perfect ease. I also have them under buggies in my liv 
cry stable, and And them attended with much loss expense than 
any other Spring. T. W. JOHNSON. 

Muncy, Pa., June 1305. 

We, the undersigned, have had the old eliptio taken nut, and Mr. 
Sprout’s nut in place and although attended with considerable cost, 
yet the dmcrenco In ease and durability far exceeds the trouble 
and expense. JOHN E. Mc’LAIN, Hiighesvllle, J’a. 

J. M. B. PETItlKIN, Alt’y at Law, Muncy, Pa. 

WM. M. RANKIN, M. D. 

II. WOOD, M. D. 

A short time since, as I was traveling to a. neighboring county, 
Just before mo I saw a buggy with Sprout’s Combined Springs, 
which seemed to move over the road with all ease, the wheels 
working Into ruts, over roof s and stones, at. the same time the 


body keeping Its horizontal position, while that of my own tossed 
me from side to side, rendering It extremely diAleut to retain my 
seal. I sold my buggy the first opportunity, and purchased one 
with Sprout’s Combined Springs, and now T have the pleasure of 
riding as easy as my neighbors. RUSSEL BODINE. 

llughesvllle, Pa., June IS, 1855. 

I have a buggy and sulky with Sprout's Combined Carriage 
Springs, which I have used two years. In my opinion they exceed 
a ny thing of the kind ever offered to the public. Persons who con¬ 
sult ease, alter having used those Springs, can never be pursuoded 
back to the old ellptics. JOHN H. ROTH BOCK, M. I). 

llughesvillc, Pa., June 18, 1855. 

TERMS: 

All orders must be accompanied with the money to secure Im¬ 
mediate attention, and directed (either by mail or express) to 
SPROUT, BURROWS, »fc CO., llughesvillc, Lycoming Co., Pa., 
or their agent, ISAAC L. HUNT, No. 215, Pearl St., N. Y. City. 

CAUTION. 

Springs of an inferior quality have been manufactured and sold 
by persons without authority. This is to caution the purchaser as 
well as the vender, against such infringement, as they will be 
dealt with according to law. 

SPROUT, BURROWS & CO., Proprietors. 


















































COACH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


'Newark, N. X 3 lin)crtism’t 0 . Bole’s Patent Self-Centering 1 



GEORGE ROWDEN, 

M ANUFACTURER of Coach Tassels, Speaking 
Trumpets, Footman Holders, Tassels, Curtain 
Braids, Spring, Curtain and Frigger Tassels, Inside 
Plain and Fancy Tassels, Ball Tufts, Netting Cord, 
Hammer Cloth Fringes, Webbing, Hearse Fringes 
and Tassels, also Hearse Nets for Horses. 

P. S.— Also, manufacturer of Flexible Tubing for 
ji Portable Lamps, handsomely^braided. The tlexi- 
U hie tubing for portable gas lights will admit of the 
“ light being changed to any part of the room in 
which it is used. G. ROWDEN, 

90, Railroad Avenue, Newark, N. J 
Feb-185 5. ____ 

Wm. Wright Sc €o. y 

MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 

iage Si 


__ _ tajL jisa^i 

FROM THE REFT ENGLISH STEEL. 
AND OF SUPERIOR FINISH 
Opposite Chestnut Railroad Dopot. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


” OFF' Orders solicited and promptly executed, 
OFT Prize Medal awarded at the Crystal Palace, 
New York. __ _[ March-tf 

T. B. AUSTIN, I,. A. CARY, A. STIVERS 

AUSTIN. CARY & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Coach, Engine and Signal Lamps, 

AND SILVER PLATERS, 

JSfo. 12, Mechanic St ., 

NEWARK, N. .T. 

r ' CONSTANTLY ON HAND, A LARGE ABSORT- 
v ment of Coach and Buggy Lamps of the latest 
and most approved styles. Also, Dashes, Ruilinas 
Hub bands, Pole Hooks, Branch Irons, Coadl 
Door Locks and Catches, Curtain Frames, Spring 
Barrels, Carnage and Cantel Mouldings, Coach and 
Harness Ornaments, &c., &c., at Wholesale and 
Kctail. 

Feb-1855. 

C. N. LOCKWOOD, 

(Lato Eagles & Lockwood,) 

gqmh m m mmwMf/mmii 

AND NIL VER PLA TER, 

10, MECHANIC ST.,1 

NEWARK, N. J. 

npHE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE UNI- 
* ted States, embracing over 100 different sizes 
and patterns ol Coach aad Buggy Lamps 
OFT Engine and Signal Lamps. Coacli'and Can- 
tet Mouldings, Curtain Frames, Dashes Railin''* 
Branch Irons, Handles, Pole Hooks, Tuft Nails &c ’ 
&c., constantly oh hand, at Wholesale and Rc- 
t ail : . _ . _ __| Feb 1855.] 

JEWARK C0ACHHIB MAlfFAlTORY. 

a hi ISUe Umtedi Stutes, 

ni-Ij,' G!. liumlii Stocker from 30,000 to -10,000s«-iU of 

M ORTICED H U BS 

From to 20 Inches ill '.1 i;i.li,,■ i, ■ ^ 

for Heavy Wagons, Omnibusses, Coaches, Rockawav 
Baggies, &c. &c, J ‘ •' 

REAR OF Y/A,SUING TON HALL, 
Ill-Dad Street, Newark, N. J. 

WM. MIJ..ES. 

.Inly ism. 

THE NEWARK SADJDLDltY & COACH 

HARDWARE COMPAMY, 

•ill Broad, Street, Newark, N. I., 


.. Vi'.’. 1 '' '"""i » ini 

11 vi; nvAiiK .• !.'.,aoii 'i i;i m-, ii 

p't L I loo,:.:, 1 Jui-Jcl,,S[In ' tJlo 
• 1 1 ;<I Gloth, Ac. 

I',’.t,ciii. lical.licr :m|. inaTiiUhrt ur.-r's oric 
July Ijj'i. 


assortment, of HADDLE15Y 
ccmUstiliv of jLilliC::, Tci- 
Damasks, Gut,'.dine .Kimii- 


. C. l)OI)I), A oci it. 


l’A r i'EN r S'E5> ,5"UIW 251!!, 1854. 



meuMn nmtblnw G boring imbs in i* 1 .‘ili , ,L i v mp01 ' t “ n f "“IT'JVe- 
rosente.l by the ubovS *15“^ 2, ' f Wl,1 ' jb >» r«P- 
Klf'.my the superiority ofthi;; machine 1 owrni! t,J S®®** “ 

tl^rlpuon acceropanyhi* the letters D at*nt Vs S ™ 01 tUc 

Inonntmo oisaui Invention consist; i-i ’ i.i ,,4 boo Y ■ 
wased-ccntcrlngbtho chuck, consisting ,,f,, J, .““Floymimt 

totteupSife liiM-:''■ uNTt'dN'.A:';;, "G 

.'d V V"'’ l,y » Circular nut studied to tke”barrel tkmmi’ 

si r- is-siS. 

»«** ,,<w ! " “ lllts 

JustiVTelebrte demand for these 

>rRt cxpciiw -II, ’ " ,,J ffi"> have ntted up at a 

«»JR3 AT* favor tUem 

Ti."T:,;”:,/ '*-'*"* «*& - 1 npomuta 

A. R. Sii.viin, special partner 
Ij. a. Dole,Priomoo. 

! J an-1855 . 

JOHN WATSON. 


} 


SELLECK’S PATENT 

m SADDLES & TREES. 



0 S1LV.ER * DOLE, 
_Sale m, Columbiana Co., O 

JONATHAN CLARK 

& CLARK, 

IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COACH GOODS, AND LEATHER 
OF ALL KINDS. 

No. 480 Main si., between Fourth and Fifth, 
Louisville,Ky. [janl 855 ^ 




T “rfflKJnS, R PL E ^, u ' Y 0ALLS the attention 

oi baouiers ana dcaleab to hia Now and valuable Imurovemont 

11 A " fca ’- wic which for hoauty and strength are not sur. 

passed hy any in the market. By the use of these trees tbesnh- 
scrlbci is enabled to furnish a Ilrst class gig saddle at less cost than 
A1,i0 > ’»*» proper division of labor In the manufacture 
el Dig Saddles only, ho is prepared to till all orders m a superior 

l’o 00 had of the Wholesale Saddlery Hardware Merchants In uh 
l e cites of the Uuion, or wholesale of the subscriber No. 253 Fean 
fetreet, New York. [Aug. 1835 



, TO coach-makers” 

r ^ I tfat ! ho B hS : i i ,^ 1 !' W0 T I ;, U FESPECTFULLY INFORM you 
tuat ho has had twenty-live years’ experience upon carriage 

parts in several of the best coach factories In tho State; and that 
m compliance with tho solicitations of a number of his former cm- 
ployevs, lie has taken a shop on tho corner of Chapel and Franklin 
t A°? L ^ CW Ilaven ’ wllere 110 wil1 manufacture to order from 
' n 0i 01 tlm,jur anil workmanship, and at satisfactory prices, 
- e neca 0 springs, Coach, Conchce, Balance, Long Shaft, Tilbu- 
y, and every variety of heavy and light can-luge parts. 

ur lcular attention will be paid to drafting and getting up pat. 
terns to suit any desired stylo of body. 

,, A | 3 “’ Plu " b Handles, Brakes, Blocks, Bars, and every variety Of 
. .' ,uv ng done with neatness and despatch, and warranted 

to suit tho most fastidious. Please give us a call. 

„ J. L. MONSON, 

-Ode I -arvor and Carriage Part Maker, corner of Chapel and 
Franklin sts. New Haven Ct 
Aug.1835. 

3FL ^L^-SrXZJESlSr,, 

manufacturer of 

SADILERY I tllfl HARDWARE, 

OOA Oil LAVE, AXLES, MALLEABLE 
IRON CASTINGS, 

Wrought Iron & Wire, all Sizes, 

SADDLE TREES & HAMES. 

Warehouse, No. 2, Buckeye Block, 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

A large stock of all kinds of Carriage Trimmings 
constantly on hand. Also, Nails, Steel, Eliptic 
Springs, &c. March-tf 

M. BLANCHARD.] [fj. N. BROWN. 

BLANCHARD & BROWN, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

WHEELS, TURNED SPOKES, TURNED HUBS ltFWT *v|. 
f-AOrOllY ON 0AXAI, COS. TOCMn * KKNT0N STS., 

DAYTON, O. 

^‘riago^ffi BEINO PRACTICAL CAR- 

turo tlfoirtlcloHoirm-iMi hVIf-V b0 V ct ' ol,r niuterlal-j uud manuftic- 
fucUonVo'purchasers. 11 ^ us 11 SUIJ ' 111 manner as to insure satis- 

ll 3 hment.° ri> U ^ >on as ^ avora Llo terms as at any other estab- 

tApi*lH8W. nC,B ^ arrlaKQ 1111,1 Wagon Timber Sawed to Order. 
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‘XVBSlFK.IittCiS 

Single subscription one year 
Clubs of three « 


Payable Invariable In advance. * 

%>■»- All Clubs, however, must be sent to one address 
mr Each person making a club of six, shall have his seventh 
copy sent gratis, and each individual making a club of ten, shall ut 
the end ot the year be presented with one. volume of the Magazine 
complete, in line gilt binding, with the name of the one to whom 
it is presented stamped on the cover in gilt letters* All communi¬ 
cations must be addressed to the Editor, at his residence, Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio. 

S&" Office of the Coach Makers’ Magazine, 
New York, 106 Elizabeth St. E. M. Strat-I 
ten, Assistant Editor, and Agent for N. York. I 
USSY” Office of the Coach Makers’ Magazine,' 
Columbus, 4 doors north of the American Ho- j 
tel, High St. 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 1855. 

What I claim herein as new and of my inven¬ 
tion, is the application of a ketch A, as des¬ 
cribed, or its equivalent, in front of the hinge 
which unites the principle bow or slat iron to 
the stem for the convenient stretching, &c., of a 
carriage or buggy top as explained, &e. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAFTS, j 

New York Fashions. 

Fig.’s 49 & 50. 

Pig. 49 is a light calash buggy of the most | 
modern style in New York city. The body is a j 
solid side with frame pannel seat. The figures I 
in the side are represented by that style of orna¬ 
menting and lining. Mouldings are set in the I 
side as shown in the engraving. To this buggy 
we have applied Messrs. Foglesong& Anderson’s 
improvement iu calash tops. “The object of my 
invention,” (we quote from the letters patent,) 
“is to provide a means of spreading,'stitching, and | 
folding the top of a buggy, which shall be aim- ] 
pie in construction, more elegant in appearance, 
less costly, and more easily operated, than are 
the unsightly and inconvenient stretches or props 
now in use. The object I accomplish by means 
of a pair of triggers like the one represented at 
A, pivoted to the front edges of the principle or 
slat iron i>, a little above its hinged junction to 
each respective stem 0. This trigger is provided 
at its lower extremity with a ketch pin I), which 
engaging within a suitable socket in the front of 
the stem below the hinge F, holds the principal 
bow B and those Gf H, behind it, to their opened 
or spread position. A spring (I) causes the ketch 
pin i> to engage automatically within its socket 
the instant that the bow is brought forward to a 
line with the stem. All therefore that is re¬ 
quired to be clone to fix the hood permanently 
open, is merely to press forward the principle 
how, until the ketch pin engages, and in order to 
lower the hood, you have only to press a hand 
on each trigger, and thus allow the frame to ca¬ 
lash of its own weight. This movement can be 
effected without raising or turning round in the 
seat. A small stretcher K inside of the frame 
may he employed to hold forward the front bow. 
No other stretchers or props being required, 
thus effecting a saving of from three to twenty 
dollars in the original outlay, and greater dura¬ 
bility of top, because the wear of quarter leather 
by the abrasion of the stitcher is done away with. 
The top has moreover a much neater appearance. 



|s. p 






Fig. A. shows the joint with trigger (discon¬ 
nected from the top,) in its closed position. Fig. 
B represents the same in its open position, or as 
it appears when the top is thrown back. 

Fig. 50 is alight, close coach of the claruuce 
denomination. There is nothing very gaudy in 
its general appearance, nevertheless, it is a very 
desirable carriage for n private family; being of 
that rich, but neat and modest class of vehicles 
which are constantly sought after by persons who 
possess good taste and correct judgment, as to 
what constitutes a neat family carriage. 

The crane-neck coaches are becoming rather 
too general among our hackmen in all large cities. 
The result is, that all private families who are 
able to support a line carriage for their own con¬ 
venience will resort to a style, if possible, entire¬ 
ly different from that so prevalent among this 
class of men; hence few crane-neck coaches are 
being built for private families, but principally 
all for public purposes. Therefore the nobility 
of New York prefer the carriage here illustrated 
or those similar to it. 

Fig.’s 51, 52, 58 and 54.— Brown’s Patent 
Sliding Seat Carriage. 

According to promise in our last, we illus¬ 
trate in the present No. a very desirable im¬ 
provement in the arrangement of sliding seat car¬ 
riages, of which Mr. It. L- Brown , of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is the inventor. 

Fig. 51 is a side elevation of the carriage as 
it appears when assuming the character of a two 
seat vehicle. Fig. 52 represents the same car¬ 
riage as it appears with one seat; the revolving 
scat A being turned down into the body, and the 

iTTmii i i i M I i riaBTii iir»5 l i ^ wB g a ^wM^<i 


sliding seat B brought forward to its present po¬ 
sition. 

This buggy is after the fashion of the ordinary 
box body now so fashionable throughout portions 
of the eastern countries, though the style of the 
body is by no means limited to this pattern. 

Fig. 53 is a top view of the body with the re¬ 
volving seat A thrown back into its intended lo¬ 
cation, in case only one seat is used, the sli¬ 
ding seat being detached. Thus showing the 
entire arrangement of its mode of construction 
and operation. The seat A is attached to the 
bar R by means of two hinges L L, and is per¬ 
manently held in its present position by the sli¬ 
ding bolt E which latter takes hold of petition 
or bar S. The space F is the opening between 
the edge of the seat and barS. The dotted line 
0 illustrates the point where the front edge of 
the revolving seat A will rest when thrown up. 
D R D D are the flat irons on which the sliding 
seat is governed, by means of hook irons IT H 
(Fig. 54) and friction rollers J J, which are at¬ 
tached to IT IT. These friction rollers J J rest 
on the aforesaid flat irons I) D, and the back 
seat is secured in its desired location by means 
of the spring ketches G- C. Fig. 54 represents 
the bearer on which the seat rests, as shown by 
the same, (letter Ciu the side elevation.) Now, 
supposing the seat to he at the back extremity 
of the body, and we wish to move it forward. 
First, wo turn down the revolving seat A as 
shown in Fig. 53, and raise the spring ketch G 
on both sides of the seat and draw the latter 
forward, which will roll in place of slide or drag 
as in the old way, resting on the friction rollers 
above described, by which means it is caused to 
work with such ease that a child may alter the 
position of the seats, and when drawn forward 
to its intended position the spring ketches G 
will drop into the offset of the iron 1) D, imme¬ 
diately in front of bar R, and thus hold the seat 
in this position as before. The friction rollers 
arc held down on the irons D I) D I) by means 
of the hook turned ou lower extremities of the 
irons IT IT, which take hold of irons I)DDD 
on the under side, while the friction rollers J J 
(which have a flange on one side, same as that 
on a railroad car wheel, to study its progress on 
the iron) are ou the top; thus the hooks before 
mentioned hold the seat down to the irons 1) 1) 
D 1) and the flange on the friction rollers keeps 
the seat steady and causes it to move with the 
greatest ease and convenience imaginable. K 
Fig. 54 represents the iron II with friction roller 
J attached to it edgewise; also, the hook at the 
foot of the iron above mentioned. Those irons 
are secured to the scat bearer G by means of one 
bolt P and one wood screw, as shown in the illus¬ 
tration. 

This body is extremely light, strong and 
roomy; and moreover, when it assumes the char¬ 
acter of a one seat carriage, none but the clo¬ 
sest observers can detect the revolving' seat, 
which is not the case with any slide body over 
before constructed. 
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i tKcir subjects, who arc wholly dependent upon ! out employment, many of our factories were 
| them for' the little knowledge they have, or may lent, in company with a number of others in the 
—^ L V01 . a f tor expect to acquire. various mechanical branches; in short, it was a 

' y', nv that New York is a great place, who j time that tried the souls and substance of coach-1 
will deny? That it contains some of the best 1 makers most thoroughly. However, we were i 


New 

the centre of 
and the fountain head of 


inch-makers in America is a matter we are far j inclined to look into the future, thick with gloom 


>r B W YORK FASHIONS. 

York the great metropolis of A merica, j . , , , 

’ 11 attraction this side of the deep, from disputing, and that some ot the most set- 1 as it was, and fancied that we could sec beyond | 

fashion. To this point entitle draftsmen in our ranks are here to ho.' the dismal clouds a kindling brightness that 

found is also a fact, that will not admit ol eon - .promised better times—times that would cast a 
troversy. But wo have yet to learn from any I brighter sky over every department of the in¬ 
reliable source, that the same is not true of! dustriul arts. And now that those times are at! 

Bridgeport, Now Haven, .Philadelphia, 1 li.nein-; Pand, wo cannot but pause for a moment to] 


erv 0V e is turned with an eager expression 
behold the latest fashions of the day. 11A 
I - the, latest styles In New York '! is the cm 


LOU tO 

at 

the ooTU 
jie. Lfc 


York arc drc.mfl, how 


mou question with .the American peep.. , . , . r , 

of tlm utmost importance to know how J nati, Chicago, Sit. Louis, and indeed many ot j speak of them. 

the small villages throughout New England and] Providence has this season smiled upon the 
the great West, Then must, we conform to that j people of this country, and favored them with an 
degrading practice, which would limit the con- j enormous accession of wealth. The yield of the 
touts of our fashion plates to a style of carriage j earth has been great beyond all example. The 
peculiar to any one city. Far from it; aud j summer has been wonderfully propitious, and 
shame on the head of those who dare insist upon | stimulated by the high prices of grain, the fer¬ 
tile establishment ot a principle so mean and do-, mors have made extraordinary efforts, aud there 
grading in .its tendencies. A good design for a | are. but few of them who have not this year eul- 
enrriage deserves merit, place and locution in our i tivatod an unusual number of acres, and exerted 
Magazine, uo matter whether its originator is a; themselves with unprecedented vigor 


seems 

the good people of New 

gi tl hey" live, how they walk, how they converse, 
a ,{ how they ride, and if so be that we can irn- 
ai bate them correctly we are accomplished men 
m ,.„i women. The modern lady, when ordering 


and women 

dross, or the bonnet, is very certain to put 
ill +i, a nil honor taut question, W7,«/. are the. New 


the dress 

the all important question, 

York fashions? She is informed,.no matter j 

how ridiculous the cut, she is pleased, and orders ] 
her garments made accordingly. The modern 
gentleman has likewise the same question to ask 
I on entering the shop of the merchant tailor; in 
| reply, he is very politely informed that the la- 
la test New York style of coat is with waist exactly 

1 M six inches from tlic collar, tail precisely one inch 
1 aud three-quarters from the ground. Lie is tie- 
j lighted with the exquisite beauty of the cut, 


Bits oi 


dent. 


■f New York, Loudon, Paris, or of' j now ground have been broken up, swampy P" 
some retired village of New Jingland or the far cos have been subsoilcd, and a general deternu* 
West, and so long as we hold our present posi-: nation manifested to make every inch of soil j 
tiou it shall ahrjij/s receive it. To those who j count in the great-"''sum of capital already 111 
have threatened to withdraw their patronage by] hand,—and the giver of all good sent the rains, 
reason of this course on our part, we.have only ! the sunshine, and the genial airs in good time, 
to say, that nothing could afford us greater plea- Uy that the labors of the tillers of the ground [1 


and in a few days, lo and behold, the coat is be-j sure than to cross their names from our list. jure most abundantly rewarded, 
ing exhibited on the streets. Every body ad- In the present number we have illustrated We do not know of a single failure among the 
mires it, ami why l Because it is the New York | according to promise, New York Fashions of the i „ rnimj m . fniits A „ t]u; wild ., ml dom08t io are 


Style; and in a few days more the town is full 
of long tailed coats and tight breeches The 
cabinet maker, the shoemaker, and if we mis¬ 
take not very much, the carriage maker has 
frequently been asked the soul-saving question, 
What are the New York fa sit ions? And in 
„ ■ order to retain bis customer has been compelled 
11 to conform with a style of work most repugnant 
]r to his own feelings, aud unsightly in its appear- 
JJ anco, but no matter, its New York style, and 

1 1 everybody must admire it. Indeed the motto 
seems to be New York Fashions, or none at all, 
and among the many fools who have subscribed 
ji to it (and we blush to say it,) there arc some of 
!| our follow craftsmen. 

if Within the last two months we have received 
j| several communications from the South aud 
West, complaining that we do not illustrate New 
York styles ot carriages to a greater extent than 
we have done, assorting that it is the great cen¬ 
tre of fashion, and as our Magazine purports 
being published there, why not make it a point 
|i to give us New York styles altogether. 
ill Those friendly communications are certainly 
jtji a great compliment to our fraternity at large, as 
i|j much as to say, all the genius of coach-making 
is within the limits of New York city, and that 
out of the pale of the great metropolis there 
are no scientific workmen or designers of 
carriages to be found. That in New York 
remain the only giants of the trade, who are 
the leaders of the craft, and those around them 


i.ardeus 


latest stamp. They are handsome carriages, and : plouteousJ . tll0 orehards vineyards and 
generally good designs. However, they do not | ar d ; , ^ ^ aDl] etab l os . The 

present to us anything really new, still they arc j ^Aave been richly covered with luxuri- 


a fair sample of the newest designs of this class I* . , • , , , ., i main- 

.. , . ,, „ , ? ant grass, which 1ms been gathered into »>•*" 

ol work that we are able to find in Now York at ,{ , „„ ol 

., ,, . imoth stacks. The potatoc fields are mints 

the present time. However, we have some other L-. , ,,,, , , . , , i „ t i„. late 

food, the corn, though kept back by toe mu 
designs iurnished us by one ot our eitv drafts- 1 • , ,, . . m d 

•' ... ■ . - y spring and cold rams, overtops the fences, am* 

nmu, which will appear it possible in our next; k a)most ve;ldy tw kddcn the heart of the hus- 
On0 lS a ^ ht four Rockaway, which bandman witb an abuudant barvest 0 f full nP e ! 

is certainly a beauUjv.l design. i cars . The wheat aud oats have been gathered, 

-———- -I 

THE TIMES. [whose lofty stacks form a prominent and pica.' 

In the February No. of the Magazine wej iu n feature in every landscape. While in ^he 

valley the roaring of the threshing machines 
are being heard, the mills that stand along th° 
thousand sparkling rivers of our happy hm , 
arc being filled with the golden yialdings of fho 
fields, while at the same time all the channe » 
of commerce are being swollen and quickened 
with the Niagara rush of the new grain to reac 1 


published an article under this head, in which 
we spoke ot the pressing times among the man¬ 
ufacturers generally, but more particularly among 
coach-makers. We showed the serious disad¬ 
vantages our brother craftsmen must necessarily 
labor under, over and above that of other me¬ 
chanics, when times assume such a close posi-,.. - 

tion as they have for more than a year past. 1 the market. The farmers will be rich witn 1 ^ 
Disaster followed disaster-— fail was the word, (proceeds of their great harvest; they will sent 


The crops had failed, the. rains failed, the banks their proceeds to the mills and cities, thus 


add- 

failed, and some of our business men failed. ln g hundreds of millions to the substantial wea - 
Only the tax gatherer failed not, and many of' of the country, and the cash received will pro 

1 .... yluch 

will call for an infinity of nice things, for home 
consumption. They will buy new clothes f 01 
their children, fine furniture for their houses, 
new implements for their labor, and what n 
better than all, carriages to ride in, new harness 
for their horses; they will purchase choice books, 
subscribe liberally for newspapers, send * lieU ' 


the proprietors in our fraternity, fas well as j duce an easy sensation in their pockets, w 
those of other branches,) lost nearly all confi¬ 
dence in the future, and began to talk of closing 
business, and seeking homes elsewhere, perhaps 
m the far West, where they erroneously imag¬ 
ined times were brighter and more promising. 

The earth had refused its bounty, and a tremen¬ 
dous winter found many a good mechanic with- 
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sons and daughters to good schools, take stock in less extent, the control of the carriage, according READY MADE WHEELS, 

public improvements, and thus enliven every to the distance the coupling holt is placed hack There are but few carriage makers who would 
branch of business, strengthen and quicken the upon the perch or reach; the farther back the not purchase their wheels ready made, if it were 
smews of war, infuse new life in the veins of less control of the whole carriage, save the front not for a want of confidence in the materials and 
peace make an end to hard times, and inaugu- wheels and axles. Supposing we place the workmanship of which they are composed. The 


. , e workmanship of which they are composed. The j 

rate the era tnat has until recently seemed vague coupling bolt directly in the centre of the perch, wheel fusing a coach-maker’s phrase,) is the 
and unsearchable as the k.ngdom of Eldorado- j between the two axles, and allow the wheels to foundation of a carriage, consequently there i 

. ' l tL . y y, J °' ltnl ^-■ ^ a ll * ntoa ru ^‘ or ^ eo P wagon track, now so long no part of the vehicle which should be more pax 

nspn'ed by such magnificent harvests as are „ s we do not wish to turn either to the right or ticularly constructed. It is also a fact, long sine 
n0W b0in S f thei ' Cd ’ * lle , °° untr - y W ’ U bu l jros - out of this rut, no inconvenience or impel- established, that no failure in any part of tb 


° " ' , . . . 1 | 01 ,w mconvenience or impor- established, that no failure in any part of the 

perous and happy and the cities will increase feetion in this arrangement, would ho perceptible; carriage can do the reputation of its manufactu- 
111 wtalt and population, and all the elements but the moment wo attempt to turn out of it, it vcr more injury than the wheel. Though it may 
of grandeur and strength, in spite of oppressive will be observed that the fore wheels raise out be remedied with very little expense; and in many 

if 1 • dfhiistr tin C! f Tr " ff • ' U1 ' 1 ' 7' l:Va Wth perfocfc ea, ‘“‘> but th " l’ urc,h heing thrown instances much less than other parts of the ear- 
mal-adminihtiation or public affair#; legislators ivai, , L - > , * , 

_ ftrmn j. ]. .] f , , r ] . ) l bjm «no et.ntieoi the trout axle to nearly a wage that may become sli^htlv disarranged, yet 

cannot buck tlic tat out of the soil, nor the y^vnlKi ia , „:n • , • , n , ’ , 0 . J * A, D 

n fl> • « ,, ' _ p'tiiiiicJ Inn. with the rutt m which the Inn cl there is no imperfection that will cause more dis- 

olooa out ot the veins ot the tillers. therefore .,, 1 , 1 . • . 1 

a] , i> . , , 1 y 'Vhccls luiiam, it will be lurthev noticed that, satisfaction on the part of the purenaser, and 

they cannot frame laws to make the Great hank v 1 1 , , . . .. . 1 1 k , / 

nf ivifmM • ir TV ‘ „ t-lic front end o( tlie perch is guided on a line positive -hurt to the reputation ot the factory 

ot natuit a swindling concern, or forbid small + i. 1 • , 1 f , ;> , . , . , .. • 

,1,1 . . ' . , paiaiici lMtii tin*, hind wheels, while the front from which it came than this, consequently it is 

gram as they do small notes in certain bounda- , .. . 7 ; / 

• mi l , , ... 1 . ones aie going directly ait-ortho horse, or in a a matter of the utmost importance that the pro- 

nos. J.he tanners made deposits in their <*-reat r 1 , , 1 , 

l u1 i. 1 , . i , , , 0 1 contiaiy direction to that m which the hind pnetor devotes proper attention to this branch 

DanK last autumn and spring, cast seed broadly| w i 1/an i u o>. 1 ; u , , 1 1 

Mtw fii/i Uawi +• ,1 ,1 , ,, , u heels are inclined to move, and consequently it of his work, 

ovei the bosom ot the earth, and now they have 1 ,. . 1 ,r 

, v * t.i • \r ' )0C01ue,s a matter next to impossible to get the J here arc hundreds who feel the force of these 

gathered, or are gathering, the increase. No! 1 • 1 1 1 , t ^ , 

i’.ilnvD tn rv,v j . , j hind wheels out of tJie rut, tor the reason that remarks, or we might observe, have felt it years 

lailuie to pay deposits tins time, hut each one .• i c , . . . . , . . g, 

.. tU(< 'lout end or the porch is nomtmer straight atro, and m order to obviate evils ansmer from 


. , . . . . .7 ' t-ne trout end ot the porch is pointing straight ago, and in order to obviate evils arising from 

finds his invested capital multiplied ten fold and fo mard while thc tVout axle is ;lngled °to either interior wheels, have settled down into the con- 
more. The country is emphatically sate. The tlle right 01 . loft . When thc Jilverctt coupling elusion, that the only way to obtain thorn of the 
union s.uu. m 1 11 ., ease aie those who h.ive was first introduced, this coupling bolt was put desired quality is to make them in their own 
ploughed sown and rept. It is a glorious thing back from 2,1 to 27 inches, and the first, buggy factory, and to shun those ready made for sale, 
to have it so plainly displayed and u.idoistood,j drove was according to the latter measure- with all the contempt they possess. This, how- 
that the prosperity of the country does not de-| ]uent. Rut we ..eon observed the difficulty evul ’> not wisdom under all circumstances, 
pend so much on its politicians, on its law-ma-j above described, and also that in turning round It is not wisdom to be governed by this principle 
kens, its speculators, its traders, as upon its j t j )c conlor 0 f „ ,.q U)u . e) while in the act of dri, »> t-nso we cau purchase the ready made wheels 


"jj,Lih>j men, its producers; that though there) vfop; „t n tolerable fast unit. Us liabilities to up-1 :v1, «• not. beyond that which they cost us in 
maybe seasons of misfortune and depression,!. . •..■.. ... ■ makinu- them from the rouch ourselves, and thus I 


in case we can purchase the ready made wheels 


the glory and opulence of the country is sure I 

and steadfast, while the heavens are propitious,! , , ,, , . . 

? while thc hill, .tend, thc volley, .mill ,th I ■* >'»' »»*”’ *'» “* »!**• " K 

liver, lie,. The,, lit ,„ke „„„„„„ „ nl ,| «*• W » ", l< h.chc, »mU th, t ...» h.v. .,„r,d,„vo 

... i and found it answered a, much better purpose, but n h'-',tuu.i ot the wheels offeied us foi salt. 

rt go on our way rejoicing. j thcl . ( , W , IS mOTC „ U10 ti 0 n to the front ex- i 11 is wisdom, however, for the coach-maker to 

~**~*-“. j tremity of the body than we could approve of, j l )ul ' chasc 1»« wheels ready made, when lie is sat- 

AMOTHER CARRIAGE COUPLING IN j S o a third alteration look plnc-e which brought | isfic '| thilf ' are composed of the required 
THE FIELD. i the bolt within twelve inches of the axle, and quality of timber and workmanship. For lie can 

On the 28th day of August last, a patent I we found that ils operations were materially certainly not make them cheaper than those who 
was granted to J . L. Ciscoe, of Xenia, Ohio, improved. Rut lately we had a buggy gotteu m:lko !l business of itj itavo every facility:im- 
for a new carriage coupling, which is intended up with Everett’s coupling, the both of which a 8 inaW ® *<* oxeeute the work with the greatest ve¬ 
to accomplish the same object as that of Ever- W as put back 10 inches, and wo arc convinced |l° c % pwsiblo. Under these circumstances we 
rett/s & Ilaussknecht’s, also at the same time oh- t fo lt , U) coupling of this patent, should be oxten- j ri! P ea< > 11 w l' v udent to buy wheels ready made, 
via to all the difficulties attending the use of the dod Jm ,re than the measurement last given; thus [ M ' YC ‘ ,b) HWay ' vitb a S 00t i deal of consumed 
two improvements just mentioned. arranged its application to Uqht hwjqics is very j ^7° t,oubbj atten< Iing to the collection 

We chanced to see a model of this improve-j desirable, but it cannot be applied'with safety 7 ^ thoir construction, &c. 


set were greatly increased owing to the weight I ll>i ‘ kin K tllcni froln tll ° rough ourselves, and thus | 


of the front part of the carnage being so aavo a]1 t,H: houlde required to attend to the se¬ 


lection and seasoning of the timber and the like, 
if so be that we can have confidence in the man- 


two improvements just mentioned. ! arranged its application to U<)ht hwjcjw is very j ^7° J,,d tl0ubb ‘ atten< Iing to the collection 

We chanced to see a model of this improve- desirable, but it cannot be applied'with safety 7 F'-'per material tor their construction, &c. 
... . , , , , - i j Ana yet. or all blunders t he most erroneous to 

ment a few days since, and were very muon to heavy work, on account or clie circular move-; ,, • , . _ 

’ . ....... , ,. . ... : tnc coacii-makers, is to pursue the above course, 

pleased with its operations and apparent simphe- uient or the Iron., extremity ot the porch from : foJ . J10 bett(jr m(S0 „ than that ]u , savos a dollar 

ity of construction; still wo did not have tunc! the centre ot the axle, m before stated. Rut j , , turns out., without 


an before stated. 


i for no better reason than that he saves a dollar 
| or two on each carriage ho turns out, without 


to give it ns thorough an examination as wo as we were going to remark, this ..ring of j paying due ..ard to fee ’reputation of the fac- 

shoukl liked to have done. However we ob- porch is entirely obviated in Mr. Ciseoe’s 1 tory from which ho gets them—whether they 
served one desirable principle in its operations, provement; as it remains permanently connected | work good w bad timber—experienced work- 
winch no inventor lias ever before discoved in to the centre of the front, axle, by means of a ! men J r boys „ or whether those who have used 
the construction of this denomination of carriage perch holt, as in all ordinary carriages, and yet | t | lcir productions pronounce them good or evil, 
couplings, and one that obviates the greatest the body is thrown out of the way of the wheel !ln d utter carelessness to the performance of this 
evil we have heard urged against the use of the in the same manner as in the .Everett coupling, duty, on the part of the carriage maker may 
Everett coupling, viz : The end of the perch (to In all probability we will give our readers an il- \ uu (. result so much in Ids favor after all; still ho 
the Everett coupling,) being moved from the lustration ot the < /.•:<-//<• couplin'/ in our next | nmy observe the flames before thc tire of scan- 
centre of the fore axle, wo loose, to a greater or number. ! dal has done him much damage. 


'— ■■ Tin 
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H) This article was suggested ou the receipt of a Coach, and English body Varnish. The latter I is then ready for applying to the body. This Jlj 

number of letters from our subscribers in vari- is being almost universally employed for the best paint in all cases is applied to the work in as |j 

* ous parts of the union, inquiring what was our classes of work, and also for the last or finishing th \ c £ and lx f v y » state as to make ifc work, nev- I 

opinion of buying ready made wheels, if favor- coat on the more ordinary class of carriages. Z2 tb 7 kness *°t° mentioned; | 

•bl«,»!>..•.»» V tt..'¥« A ™te, of ,ke S*1 V.'P»- HSJS.'Sl*S S? «Sd" «- 1 

land of wheels. ^ _ _ ting to be a resident of Platte City, Mo.,) has of 1<j ws: to 1 lb. white lead add half an oz. lamp- I 

In answer to the letters in question, we can late taken particular pains to place himself be- two-thirds of a teacupful of drier, half a I 

only speak from a practical knowledge, and in fore the readers of that very popular mechanics’ ol boiled oil, and reduce with turpen- if] 

that ease we must heartily recommend the craft j ouvna i i at ho character of a scientific coach'm in. cm’ —lt 1Sr6ady for tbo a PP 1; cation of the paint [* 

to Itoyor, Simonton & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. + pr vnlmitiwpti • *1 ,. " filing. . . 1 

„ T J n . , tei, and volunteered to give the public and es- However, it is considered nroner bv most I 

We are personally acquainted with the whole no ,.; n !i lr „ c ,i . ., „ . * > , P 10 P cl "J, . . I 

, . . , . , peuaily the aifasts of that said profession a clear P aln ters to sand-paper each coat of lead paint l|j 

company and know thorn to bo practical men, deflation 0 f the term varnish. The fraternity wbon thoroughly dry. But in no case is* the | 
and men, too, who would be far from offering to of coacll painters are informed f °™* y ' P»»t filling thus treated, In applying this lat- I 

UjU our fraternity an article m their line of an infe- ., . .' m this elevated ter paint, the body should stand at least 24 I 

if rior quality. They prize the reputation they .... | | , . -<lrmsk i® ooac h varnish, or hours between coats; from two to five coats are I 

il have so honorably won too highly for such a deg- . w no i i h as much as to say black is ^' jt 1 allc ‘|>/ l oeoi'ding to the grain of the wood to | 

I radation. We arc convinced that those remarks '¥*?'** “ “■ After giving further ^ ^ 1 

| would he equally applicable to other wheel ma- ! J T** ' fT** 7™***’ ^ ™ ° Utt “« P** thhj 1 

I kers in this country, but we cannot speak of and'th-it !T'' 11 ■ ^ ff ! WdleS Wlth s “ nd P a P<»', with a flat surface ground upon it; 1 tliis hold in || 

|| them from a practical knowledge of tlicir work. \ i ru j - >m 8 0 *hc varnish with a coarse io right hand, and in the left a sponge filled ill 

j| We have thoroughly tested, and arc now ruunino- mC ’| . ’ &0 ” 1,0 concludes by reminding ^7 7 water "being permitted to flow I 

J a li g lit bugfry »ik 1 sulky with their wheels, nnd ““ T" 1 "U»,.h„ sh ,„ M lom C*T, I 

I “ 0 ” M “ U1 “* ” •»««>■ »» U tmmi than. “ h “ “ f'" te mm tjan body. This fcworkb *t.“d 1 

§j those made by Royer, Simonton & Co. | ’ 7 * ot bun g a bouse painter, we found oft > aiH | when dry, a thin coat of lead paint is then I 

-—- ourself unable to comprehend the utility of such a PP kc< b which latter being smoothly rubbed 5® 

PAINTING.—NO. 5. directions in ooach painting, and consequently thT' T* P a P er > thc body is ready for I 

|J 111 our last we got the body so far advanced as took occasion to notice it thvnnoh n,, V ^ i ”' r ik . ls a PP llod , tlw next step in order i 
I *** « htoW t« have. ““ «.o jam.al, whieh „ “ py h clow . “ ward, S3 7£X 1 

I “ .1 d f” P ‘TT Roooapt No. 8, — and water; and if a puli,l\ i, dnS.E latter 1 

^ ‘xeept light colois, to which a little oil or copal <v>\en .. (tor tu« scicntnic Ainericuu.) process is followed with rotten stone and water, I 

I vami sh is added. The number of coats in col- bone of conkSV? 18 “ 1,y no moans a ?\ ean , ed off 11 fino P iece of buckskin, and fin-1 
I or you apply to the body, depends altogether present comm iT mtS P rompts us , to tbc i«bed by nibbing the surface well with a fine ar-1 

I ™ • >n0uld hllVcthree coats of dead color; light 1 novel ent found ofn, frie 9 nd } y „%%> a most ‘and cloth, it would be 1 found that the 1 
I colon., m some cases require even more. II 0W . ioan, of which \ P^go-o() bciontific Amor- fosned effect could not bo attained, as it would 1 
| ever, if the work is of the ordinary kind a ImhtI- author- ' ’ IL » ot Hatt0 Mo., is *mpJr B mooth the surface, but not cut it down I 

i?, P3mt WlU an3ww the repose. wril'Io.rec St Union ^vemed pumice stone is never used by ox- ffi 

I When preparing any color (except black) for coach°varnish Z \St Lat W l and P d ? tcre fo r any other purpose than 1 

i a body that - is to be polished, some painters !>«»•< composed 'of entindv dfa- im , S ’ boin S in t ttmg down tlle varnish. Again, coach I 

I nared atone and the same <.r.A, coach painting. ,M ° v<nm„h, as that will scratch the SB 


5 11 -\T WUU5IJL iUtoi 

wards rubbed down with pulverized pumice stone 
and water; and if a polish is desired, this latter 
process is followed with rotten stone and water, 


fi .. , ~ -.V oepre- --- anotner Kurd of varnish used in Dln golf the varnish, as that will scratch the 

I pared at ono and the same time to answer for the T H-^ iata f n& caUod “ body varnish,” which P ai ntiug. ’ b 

|J number of coats you intend to apply, fo r it j s ath ,° ^ former. P ™sshould indeed, (using the concluding 

| supposed a matter almost impossible In mix w i tlm following' di^B 0 n « tlC ° ‘‘"'Tl KlHi,:ula ‘i>/ ® x P r «8sn>nof A. W. IL) ‘dearn the qualities and 
j color foomposodof different paints, J 

I ’ mnt ,“7” “ l!l « Omm tmM, the ‘”t, °V, r . . f 1 . «-*»»of o.|«»lLpoScf U % P l 

I same slladc > consequently when different mix- ™ i ,nimu S carriage or buggy fcctly understand the proper manner of apply- 

ji turesare applied to the body, it frequently ban stiff yal,ow oc berwitb linseed oil quite 1D " the . samc - 

I P^s when cutting down the varnish (hiiaffor to a ga h,n^of'pdn Uthin wTth 1 &hoU \™ f a P int 1T ° R C ° ACUMAKEM ’ M A<JAZ1NK - 

loAu s „ lla , lM lo™„ ing , ppca ,, di „»». 


thenainting when complete will LZ 7 , w i g • y dry aud hard ’ rab ‘lowu with Messrs. Editors. — The Editor of the 

j G epaintmg wnen complete will appear streaked, pulvemed pumice stone and water; use a piece Ooacli Makers’Magazine, on page 310, Seien-1 

J This is wholly attributed to the different mix- ot wool hat or thick cloth for rubbing. Then tific American, undertake to cSr^ct a “novel er- 

| lures of the paints applied, as above described. l„hbfo^■ u 1 eecoats of C0 P al (best coach) varnish, vor” of mine in a friendly manner. I still hold 

|| However, those remarks have only reference to linen cloth *77 110 coats "’itli a coarse that coach and body varnish are copal varnishes; 


| However, those remarks have only reference to linen efoth^kr* 0 ^ 011 °° ats a coarse ^ iat coach and body varnisli are eopal varnishes; 

I that class of work which is designed to be pol- As A W. Ek desirous of having coach for^SJpuSs^made ?o tfbyT^ aldi- 
# “lied. painters to comprehend the general principles of tion of more or less oil, gum, or rosin to in- 

.. ■ • ““H ai A we would most respectfully submit the crease the lustre, dry harder or quicker or to 

following to Ilia ruirp.fnl ftmiairlp.rnl.imi • mnlro it. Imifrlanv < u 1 » , 7 r- .. 


When the color lias been laid upon the work, Tj 


make it tougher or to cheapen it. And so far 
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pe more easily followed to answer better for eve¬ 
ry purpose. The filling for bodies submitted to 
my consideration is good, and well known, among 
coach and carriage painters; so with his rubbing 
down and finishing; and as my article was in¬ 
tended for such as were not themselves, and 
could not obtain experienced workmen, they can 


SLIDING PANNED KNIFE. 


A drawing similar to the above was contribu- 


THE VARNISH TREE. i 

A letter has been received from a correspond- j 
ent in Texas, in which he alludes to a varnish | 
tree having been cultivated there, and says that I 
hey are ignorant of the manner of obtaining | 
the varnish from it. 

Believing the vasnish tree of which he speaks 1 
to be the same as the rims vanicifera of Japan, 1 
we give the method recommended at the Patent f 


try both, and if they are benefitted my object is ted to the Magazine by Mr. Morrow of N. J., v . ...... ,3 

attained. I think the Editor of the Ooaehma- i j. • , . . Believing the vasnish tree of which he speaks I 

W Magaisino „„1 M J P 1 *”' ° f . ““ k ”' fc <»> *» to be the L. u tko ,to of jUpm, I 

feature mmypkn for pakttog, vittfllliug uud fee arm A A, by moans of square bobs for the giy, llle mefllod reoommeuded «t the Patent I 
varnishing; as but little cutting down and level- reception of B, which latter is held to its place n , r ' . , rri T 

uig with puiniee-etone, will be" found ueeoer.ry. by u thumb tore.. Wo make the „m A A of °®“. “ S ™°* ”>»»'.ergm I 

L7b nltrlTto b.'“ e f “S T m » “ * ™“' ™. won MM, and „ eouetruct „ «»*??**"“ “ **7**T 1 

ciotn, as 1 Know it to oe good, and there is not 1 , .. . ,, ; , . . this tree, which exists in great abundance m a 

much dan f >or of scratch ino* flip miniind’ U\ r vnK Kniie (i>) that it is moveable on the arm A A, , e , , , . . ,8 

muon uau^oi uibcrwoningtne painting by mb- •. ' . . _ / many parts of that country, and is likewise cul- I 

bmg the varnish. A. W. II. and will slide along on the latter in either di- , f. , t . I 

Platte City, Mo.. Auv. 18KB a^~a .... i ...hi. tlvated m man y P laces on account of the great 1 


1 • ,1 • y A o -J -- 1 m t v T -.1 ... AJmciixy uuaco yr uuiU/U wuuw y, UUU lAJtvu VYAOU UUl- ■ 

bmg the varnish. A. W. II. and will slide along on the latter in either di- , f. , t , | 

Platte Pitv Mu a,,„ lotr, ....... , . tivatod m many places on account of the great sg 

i latte Uty, Mo, Aug., 1855. rection desired, and is permanently secured at . , , . , , . . , ,. , ( 

“And so far as I know, the coach varnish is • , „ , advantages derived from it. This varnish, which 8 

the purest and best copal varnish used.” ’ J ?’■ ^ 01 “ ° n tIlC f mby “ l ® ans °* the serew » oozes out of the tree on being wounded, is pro- ft 

Now, wo freely admit that so far as this pain- WUjlL or 1 "ic i, wit i a wun oi eig it cure( j f r0111 stems that are three years old, and I 
, ,., , 1 square head one inch m diameter, through . ... 41 

tei lias tne means ot knowing, copal, coach, and „ i - i ... , is received m some proper vessel. At first it is f 

, , • , „ , , 1 ’ which a 1 inch hole is drilled, into which can he ■ , . , , , „ , . „| 

body vaimshareall one and tne same thing, dif- ..., , , • , . ,, of a lightish color, and oi the consistence oi I 


: ;; c . uuu ^ S!lmc cmn & fi,r - inserted a short rod, by which means the screw 

fmmgonly hi the addition and omission of rosin ; s turned and the knife B is made fast, 
and the like. But until he can convince us that , 

liaVnAYimm™.*!,., ii , . ... omeo solid side work on bodies has become 

lie knows moie than the whole fraternity of ex- , , . ,, ,, , 

■„„i i . , , , J . 80 prevalent m all parts of the country, upon 

pononoed coach painters, and also the superra- „ r , ■ . . , r l 

, 5 ... L, . , 1 . which mouldings must necessarily be cut, many 

tendents of the Queen City and other varnish , , , , , . 


companies who are extensively engaged in the 


experiments have been made for the purpose of 


n ,i x£< V rr , ... oontuving the best possible implements for this 

manufacture ot these different varnishes, our . , rnl . 1 ,.. , , 

, . -n v ; tedious work. The first that was established for, 


conversion to liis views will remain a hopeless ,, , , , , .. ......v. „ u . . 

. , cutting away the wood on the side pannels be- , , , . fl 

task, for the class ot individuals just referred to . ... A. ground charcoal; occasionally a red substance is | 

i /c L - i i it t , .i tween the mouldings, was a knife similar to the , ..i ,i . .. n | 

i know (from a practical knowledge) that the , mixed with the varnish, and sometimes gold g 

l,i ^ t • i i VA . , . n above. .1 he knife was forged solid to the arm, i /. /. rnl . . , V 1 

three varnishes named diner materially from . . , ; leaf ground very hue. Tins varnish hardens 3* 

i.i i . , i ,, . , lN on the centre between the two handles; to some . ,, 

each other, being (as we before stated) com- , ... . _ ; very much: but will not endure any blows, S 

1. , n V rc . . • 1 nrt , the blade or knife was entirely different from V , a . . . ri , ., , I 

posed in part of different materials. That gum , ,. , ; „ ■ cracking and flying almost like glass, though it E 

n this m its construction, but they were all per- . , , I 

copal is used m all of the above we do not dis- ,, . , , . / can stand boiling water without any damage, m 

T n j.-, • manontly located in the centre between the ban- w .,q ,, T ,, , a 

pute. If this gentleman will order from any ot ,, A r .. _ , With this the Japanese varnish over the posts I 

, v • , , ir i i Well as this pannel knife worked, one x fi 

r.hn nnr.ftrl vnvnia i r>cfnhhuh'mm»fa .. a j .. . on, vhac. 4 ovfw.ln nvnihi ’P 


oozes out of the tree on being wounded, is pro- gj 
cured from stems that are three years old, and |{ 
is received in some proper vessel. At first it is | 
of a lightish color, and of the consistence of | 
cream, but grows thicker and black on being ex- f 
posed to the air. It is so transparent when laid I 
pure and unmixed on boxes, or furniture, that 1 
every vein of tho wood may he seen. For the I 
most part a dark ground is laid underneath it to ( 
reflect like a mirror, and for this purpose, re- I 
course is frequently had to the fine sludge which I 
is got in tho trough under a gring stone, or to | 
ground charcoal; occasionally a red substance is j 


leaf ground very fane. This varnish hardens p 

very much; but will not endure any blows, | 

posedin pari of clitterent materials. That gum ...... , , /' —- cracking and flying almost like glass, though it I 

.... this m its construction, but they were all per- . , , , | 

copal is used m ail of tho above we do not dis- ,, , , . . , , , can stand boiling water without any damage, 

T ».,. ., ... , manontly located in the centre between the han- TO .., T ., ,, ,8 

pute. 11 this gentleman will order lrom any of „ ,, r .. ,.. . , .. , . With this tho Japanese varnish over the posts ■ 

,, , , . , , n dies. Well as this pannel knife worked, one ..... , . . , ,. -■ 1 

the noted varnish establishments a portion of ....... ’of their doors, and most article of furniture g 

tho best copal varnish used, and an equal quan- nll l ,u eetion x.c.uul app.nent, am. that are ma( j c 0 f W00( J. It far exceeds the « 

tity of the best coach varnish, he will find to his Wd, ' > “ l cutting away the wood^ between the (jjjj nese an( ] Siamese varnish, and the best is I 

astonishment (by comparing the two together) ^ 0U, - in 8 S0 “ wide pannels, as in the case of co u oc ted about the town of Jassino. It is clear- I 

, . , . . . , Phaeton bodies and the like,tor as tho workman , „ . ... , , S 

that his knowledge ot the subject upon which he , , , ... . , ed from impurities by wringing it through very ■ 

, ... , ...... began to cut close to the moulding on cither one ., , , , ... , ,, ,,j*| 


.’ .’ , - > 0 f their doors, and most article of furniture 

serious imperfection became apparent, and that , . , , , T ■ .. , „ 

‘ . , , which are made ot wood. Ic tar exceeds the 


writes so knowingly is extremely limited. , ., ..... r .. * 

... ... , ... , , , . .... side or tho other of the pannel the opposite ., „ , . . . . . , . ., » ., | 

It is said that tho blind cannot lead the blind; I, ,, ,, ... oil called toi, which is expressed from the fruit | 

. . , ’ hand hold of the handle would come m contact , . . A , . , , . 1 

it is therefore an exhibition of great courage to wnvlf bigaomA tomontosa, is added to it,, and being I 


lino paper; then about a hundredth part of an 


it is therefore an exhibition of great courage to wit]l t]ic work; whio h would often result in skin- 
see the former attempt to lead those who can sec. ncd knucHcs and fiuger8 . This was obviated 
The other important item which wc are accused by makiug a kui f e expressly for the purpose, 
of overlooking in tho above eommumcation, is w i t h handles very wide apart; here another dif- 
too ridiculous to require the least notice from fi „ nl , v presented itself. The arm bcfo.v ^ 


For of itself it furnishes the required evi- 


ned knuckles and fingers. This was obviated put 1,lto woodou vesseIfl » oither !,Ionc or mixcd I 
by making a knife expressly for the purpose, !”* cmmbar ’ or somc bktk substancc » I 

with handles very wide apart; here another dif- ^ 18 soW a11 ovor ' Ja P ;l11 ' Thc “preBBod oil of | 
faculty presented itself. The arm being so long tho seeds 8crves for caudlcs ’ Thc >« « ldd | 
caused the knife to quiver and jump, and it was ^c equally poisonous as r/ius venenata, or 1 


subject. We would re- 


dence by which to demonstrate thc fact that on]y with tho g roa test difficulty that it could be American P oison troo, commonly called swamp I 
house painting and coach painting are two differ- mado to cut slllootll) uu]c , ss tllc anll would bc sumach. _ j 

ent professions. made of iron so heavy as to make the tool look In our next will be illustrated some beautiful I 

But to return to our subject. Wo would rc- uns igh t l y and bunglesome. Those experiments styles for trimming; also, something for tho car- I 
mark, that when the lamis 1 jh., 1 . coat) las >c- ; ed ^ t ] lc construction of the knife illustrated wage ironer, in the shape of a new dio plate for j|( 
come haul you v, ill piocced to iub it off ,»i.^litl} |.} 1C a ] xjve engraving, which answers the pur- Cll ^ting bolts, &c. 

with pulverized pumice-stone and water. This posc admirably, and all the difficulties above <w , , T. - - •■■■■ . - , 

stone is first ground on the paint stone by means meutioncd arc obviated . In euttln a wido . to Mr. Brown s nnprovoment appear- | 

of the muller nerfectlv fine. It is then placed . ' mg in the drawing department, we are deprived I 

um muuei, pwiecuy i pannel with this knife, you have only to move , . ± ,. ,, ,, , 8 

on a piece of tin class, or in some small vessel; ,, , , giving that variety o. styie this month that I 

h-.- ui uu, B ui», ,. the blade or knife (B) either to the right or ., . , ,,, , I 

one part of a blacking box well cleaned, answers ) ,, l i i , we otherwise should hm e done. Still we believe I 

i , lett, as the case may demand, anu tne band need , ... f,.n, r -n. _•* . , 

.’. . - 1, "‘ i; 1! "’ ,iy r,,r ; .- «»"■»»d,J»e> JL | 

19 * Ciscoe’s Carriage Coupling, ( referred to J Vel '- V S,mple ’ ? et 0 valuab,e lm P lement <or tlle taken its place. As it is certainly ^desirable I 

in another part of this No.,) will be illustrated in body maker. . improvement in sliding seat carriages, and one | 

our next issue. The patentee has just eomple- B@T“ForeigH Improvements ill Ollt that is much sought after everywhere that it has j 
ted an arrangement to that, effect. next Number. been introduced. I 


a ^ Owing to Mr. Brown’s improvement appear- Sj 
l ' ing in the drawing department, we are deprived i 
moA e giving that variety of style this month that 1 
oi wo otherwise should have done. Still we believe II 
' ueed our readers will bo fully satisfied with it as a 1] 
















MUSIC BY STEAM. 

We sec it stated in a northern paper that an 
enterprising Yankee mechanic has completed an 
invention, by which the steam whistles attached 
to railroads can be made to ‘discourse sweet mu¬ 
sic/ instead of the frightful screams and shrieks 

which now render them such abominable nuisan- 
collar, through the centre of ces. Certainly a great improvement this. 

' ” " ’ ’ ~ For example, suppose you are a young married 

man, and are suddenly called to leave the en¬ 
dearments of home for business elsewhere.— 
\ on get into the ears in a pensive livinor; the 
bell rings the parting tinkle; the wheels rumble 
slowl y outof tllG depot; and at that moment the 


ANOTHER IM PROVEMENT IN WHEELS. 

Mr. ,T. B. Hayden, of Canada West is the in¬ 
ventor and patentee of an improved carriage wheel 
which consists in doing away entirely with the 
ordinary hub. The spokes all meet at the centre 
of the wheel, neatly fitted one to the other in 
wedge form, and is supported on both, sides by a 
metallic plate or collar, through the centre of 
which passes the box and spindle of the axle. In 
appearance we have never seen a wheel more 
§ neat or delicate, and at the same time retain an 
equal amount of strength. 

Extensive preparations are now being made 
for the manufacture of the wheels; one factory 
will bo established at Cleveland, Ohio, and one 
at Brantford, Canada West. The firm consists 
i,jj of Mr. -J B. Hayden, P. 0. Vanbrocklin, of 
Canada, and A. Ilenenwey, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Messrs. Holden & Brown, coach makers of the 
latter place, are now building to our order a very 
fine carriage with their improved slide seat body, 
to which carriage a sett of the above improved 
wheels will be applied, which will give us the 
opportunity of a practical investigation of their 
operations, &c., the result of which wc will re¬ 
port to our readers. I'd the mean time it will 
be illustrated in the next No. of the Magazine 
when it will be fully explained. 

THE SPROUT SPRING, 

U W1 " 1)0 observed by referring to the adver¬ 
tisement of Sprout, Burrows & Co., (as it up 
pears in this number,) that their spring'* moot¬ 
ing with a demand beyond their most sanguine 
expectations. True, they calculated, from the 
certain knowledge they possessed of the spring 
that us soon as it was thoroughly introduced, it 
was sure to come into general use, but they had 
no idea, that the demand would so suddenly be 
increased (o the extent it 1ms already arrived. 

Thai this spring is all it purports to he is, ; n 
our estimation a matter beyond the possibility of 
1i 11 doubl - VV 'e bare been daily using a buggy 

I 1111(1 :l » ulk Y w >th those springs; the former has 
been run over 2000 miles, besides wliat it 1ms 
jjj| ran in the city, and handled in the roughest 
| manner possible, still the springs do not exhibit 
||| the least indication of a failure. As to the 
ii ' ;ull y> there l! <", or was a spring applied so peeu- 
|| adapted in every respect, and for ease of 
| motion the passenger, we think our vehicles 
fj <■«'<»"( he surpassed. Those gentlemen are now 
I about completing arrangements to erect a faeto- 
i, Columbus, Oliin, for the manufacture of 
ipriug. They desire all orders from the 
Western and Southern States to be directed to 
our ijliim, in the latter place, where they will 
be promptly attended to, until further arrange¬ 
ments are made. 

—,.es 

tv-A The bad: Nos. 
and -.ve expect. they will 
we can forward them \yi 
Mut’-uzine. 


COACH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


}•• a., 01 ' Mta.-Th u springs, perch, ami all tlio braces constitute 
one sett of Sprout’s combined spring ami coupling, so that no 
peroli in to make, as you have supposed. 

Jv. J . II., i/i lenii.—We hardly think the improvement you pro* 
* , - luc , ' 11 1 1U crctt coupling, will perform as well as you contcm* 

patent whistle strikes »p“<> Susannah ! don't .^ m 

xrnn nvur _ . I >J -» 1 

S there not something pc- C-W. I>., of Mk-h.-Thc Wheela mad* at the factory of Messrs. 

voyei, hinionton k (Jo., Cincinnati, Ohio, we most heartily recoin- 

woii U ’ni V ^?n- n<,V ' uslnK the,n to vehicles of our own, anil aro 
w . M1 *' * ,u no i'-tter wheel can be produced. Messrs Blake 

5 , . l,n . w01 ■ ,olu)aljll s, arc using a great quantity of them, ami 

‘' 1 " l! "‘ y Jmv " rendered entire satisfaction. You will 

’ letter addressed to the proprietor! 

rul'd- to 


ry 

their 


you cry for me! 
euliarly consoling in the ideal- 

Further on, some foolish fellow is seen walk¬ 
ing on the track, just ahead of tlic cow-catcher. 

Immediately he hears, “ Get out of the wav ole I r ' lrtl >'-t-imoi-matim, 
Hu, Tucker!." from the whistle, and starts from 
his perilous position as promptly as from the 
bite of a rattlesnake, and still not without beim- 
somewhat axilemted by the incident. Again, 

!'. <log,s run ovor J tllc thing is inevitable; such 
. M 0 0CCU R’e nces are always taking place on the 
best regulated rails; there is some consolation 
m hearing the whistle pipe up “Poor Dog Tray!” 
asa complimentary requiem. When nototberwise 
employed, a great variety of appropriate airs sim-- 
gest themselves; the night train, for instance, asit 
dashes on through the mirk, might soliloquize, 

\i e won t go home till morning ! ’’ 

nl.m’HI °T lhe yoUng mim > rapposod, has com¬ 
peted thebusmess that took him from Ids friends 

; U,d w rotun,i “g t« the bosom of his family As 

he nears the spot where is garnered up all ldsaf 
lections, and the speed of the locomotive begins 
to slacken, how touchingly appropriate would be 
the exultant air of “Homo, sweet home ! ” whis¬ 
tled out with forty-horse pathos. 

On great national holidays the engines could 
make the air, as they passed along, most patriot¬ 
ically vocal with “ Hail, Columbia,” “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and “Yankee Doodle;" and 
on Sundays, they could whistle “ psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs,” in accordance 
with the solemnity of the day. 

A great invention this 1 

N EW fIADD WARE**’ AND CA RRIA G E 
- TRIMMING HOUSE. 

0 Rw days since business called us to our 
neighboring city, Cleveland, whore we acciden¬ 
tally blundered into the house of .J ohn Tennis 
& Co., (whose advertisement, appears in this 
No.,) and were agreeably surprised on observing 
how largely they were engaged in every desorip- 
tion of coach hardware and trimmings, which 
they offer on terms that cannot but meet the ap- 


lli the next No. of 


! 1 ,ml,.iti,II 1 . .urn last, number, our eom- 

. libation o all who may see proper to extend positor made awful non-emo of i * u 

d, | t0 tbcm their patronage. They have just moved ,, / v , , 1 mr ro P 1 Y to to - 

, lt ; J nt “ their new store house, 25 Water street. It ' , ’ ,,mittlll g the word top, viz: 

i is the most complete and extensive building of f u " <0 J’ extremity of tlie wheel, instead of the 


SL. ' 'tHaimmuQ: 


now being print 

completed, so that;. , ■ -- • .. n 

j is tne most complete and extensive building; of 
j the kind wo have visited for many a clay. Phil 
i ndelnbiii NT,..,, ..1,1 i .. u 
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ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘'t - 1,1 ,lilVL ' "bl, mi y-'! M.L-ii tin, top you ri 

1 mi- I'.-nlly l.'-.slcil, i:niisi r l n,;nii v W( . ni)t „ iv „ required 

Inform At b»n. 

, l: ' - 1,1 Mo.-We m-eInloi-me,| tuut tDo hi)),i',vr'l 

" Unatrat.f.l l,i tin- August No. of thn Magaaiim, Is now be. 

‘""'"'fuetOTCl In Brooklyn, New York, for sale. At all events 
tlioycan bo pnrcliased readymade In a short lime, as extensive 
lJi-i-mmuions are bcini? made to furnish them to Uie craft. TM 
m-lc-.s as to tilts se are no, mi yet Informed. 

e. s., oi lint.—We have already expressed onr o|rfnlouin re* 
mivd to Clubman’s elastic shaft,fastener, and Ihoouly way you c*n 
reeeire innl.er information, will bo to order one pail-or move and 
i.i , e them a trial, after wbicli you must alv, up tlio Idea of Us bc- 
tng a humbug. Wo say they are Just thn thing. Whirl, fact we 
,hlllk r° u win compi-elieml soom-r or later. 

i‘. 1):, Oi III. We have given you as correct a history of the gen- 
uenmn you refer to, as the naturo of the case will admit. A letter 
a. die veil to Mr. Bd. Kverott, Oulney, Illinois, will probable meet 
'III a more -ailsfactory answer than we would have the means to 
nrniiKh. 

1 ’* * 11 '_ ' " u RRiy i - f; i u'.idii !'(.•({ that Sjnout’H nun blued 

niv peich *v111 meet your most sanguine expeclailoiui. •• 

‘ ' l \ uow llS! "- :v bll S5. v 411 Hi n sulky will) tlicsusprings, uml 
iliai v.c Imvc nevtT tlicir oquul, lor strciitrtli, 

uu'l extraordinary cast- of moiloii. 

hrv , . KK . -\\ c .iiavo never autui Uio jmlpiil ina'Jo l ,ub 

mo i •loul.t r.:> «o such uu improve* 

Phil'LriciiHu 1'owevor, if your friend saiv tlmm i' 1 

ii'miMh, ’ * ‘ ; " )u! ' 1 thh,k n,0 - s < ft«y of tlio conch hardware fl» 41 

could Inf ° 1 ' thaf ' advertisod in Mm 

couhi you 1>omM;nv VI . SJ>|?C|in{f lt 

■' n ^ RUrdrinviii", roprcsenliiiK your proiiosodin 1 

H"ii' hoopi for oarringes, is received. You will And 
' ’.!! '“ ,5, Tn,ubl ° in ‘>l>tuiainp; a patent. With voiir permission 

,v wl, l AAistrate it in onr next \u. 

i-j'i riir'f i - i 2 * * l,) l’^ ul you propoup lor i\ shifting front lov 

' ’ v " l ‘ y o1,1 ‘Uiid us wc have stated, Mr. Simonton, of 
.V". ‘ ''•> WRUVod n patent, for the same thing. It- Is ol'no 

Rind ol milky. 


!>• W. I)., . 
Miunks for llir- 


f Me. 
uunr-. 


Vour <hi 


Acoopt 


.. —'+xm - 

f-ij j.o our Now Uuveu aud Bridgeport sub- 
o< libers. A slight mistake was made in doing 
up the magazine for hist month, for your cities, 
*'b ln °ne package and directed the post 
office with subscribers’ names on each magazine, 
whereas the clubs should have been sent in sep¬ 
arate covers, and directed to the respective fae- 
(olio,:, Ac. h shall rarer,- rrrue Ut/mn. 

- --- 

Ooruhution.— In om- column, Ansv:n- to 
Correxporulunec, in the last number, our corn- 



extremity of the wheel. It was unobserved by 
us until too late for correction. 























THE COACH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


MORE ABOUT THE EVERETT (COUP¬ 
LING. 

We have received several communications 
from Mr. Hausskneeht, in which he complains of 
| our decision in regard to the above coupling, as 
it appeared in the August No., and states that 
he is prepared to prove most dearly, after all 
t hat has been said, that he is right., and requests 
ot us to insert a communication he will furnish 
tor our next number. As we have before stated, 
we are entirely disinterested in this contention 
between the Messrs. Everett and Mr. Hanssk- 
neoht, and the decision referred to, was based 
upon the proofs that we obtained from the pat¬ 
ent office. But it wc were in error upon the 
subject, we shall, with the greatest of pleasure, 
1,1 expose and correct it so soon as wo are convinced 
of such error. Mr. If. says we made no refer¬ 
ence to his first patent, and that we therefore 
did him a great injustice, by not giving illus¬ 
trations from the same, and which were the 
most important. So much of his assertion wo 
must coufoss is correct, viz : that we did not 
refer to his first patent, as we thought it unnec¬ 
essary. Under these circumstances wc will most 
freely give Mr. II. a chance through the Maga¬ 
zine to present the facts lie has to offer. 

They shall appear in our next. 


ggg"' Just as we are going to press with this 
No., have been shown a most big nious and sim¬ 
ple instrument for oiling carriage wheels without 
removing the latter from the axle, thus entirely 
obviating the use of tho,/ae/r and wrench now so 
prevalent in the performance of this greasy duty. 
See advertisement in this No. 

....- - 

The drawing department for our next will 
be full of new styles of various kinds; altogether 
it will be a beautifully illustrated No. 


No 


Improved 'Half Patent. 
Colling’s Collar. 


A r/e ll'dlt. 


AN BE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FROM '['Ill! .SAUNDERS FACTORY, HASTINGS, 

ON THE HUDSON, X. Y. 

With this No. we commence the illustration 
of the different kinds of steel converted axles, 
which arc pronounced the best articles manufac¬ 
tured in this country, and such as the coach- 
maker can fully rely upon. Those illustrations 
will he collected from all the different axle facto¬ 
ries in the Union whose productions bear a good 
reputation. 

We are truly anxious to see the proprietors in 
our fraternity adopt the use of a better axle than 

I those inferior tilings we have before described. 

A good axle, it is true, is more costly, but need 
we remind any of our readers of that old yet 
Rue problem, that cheap articles in the end are 
dear ones, and it is one too that invariably holds 
good in every piece or particle of material that 
is employed in the construction of a carriage. 

Buy a cheap thing and you have a dear one; and This axle, which, with this collar, was first in- 
||jj especially is this the case in the axle. troduoed by W . II. Saunders, has recently been 

We will now direct the attention of our read- ! uuoh h WVod by him in style and proportions, 

insomuch that it has now become a very favorite 
era to the following illustrations and oxplnua- ftx j e f or i; g ] lt carriages. Its peculiarities are, 


tions of the same, furnished us by Mr. W. 
Saunders. 


H. 


No. 1.— Maunder’s Improvements on the Mail 
Axle. with. Short Boh.., Patented March 5th, 
1850. 



Complaints being continually made of the 
trouble^ and expense in time, of letting the long 
bolts of the mail axle into the hub, Mr. S. has 
invented and patented a form of bolt called the 
short holt or key, which can be let into the hub 
along with the box, and as a part of it, and thus 
the necessity of boring through the hubs for 
each bolt is avoided, time and trouble saved, and 
the spokes are left ofg their original strength, 
being untouched by the bolts, for these, instead 
of passing through the hub from front to back, 
arc laid in grooves, out parallel to the axles on 
the outside of the large end of the box, (not ex¬ 
tending beyond it,) and their ends turned down 
at a right angle, into hubs drilled to fit them, in 
three lugs cast on the small end of the box, 
where it meets the large end, as shown in the 
above figure. At the opposite, or small end of 
the box, fin front of the hub) a screw is cut, to 
which is fitted a small malleable iron ring or 
disc, which is screwed upon the projecting point 
of the small end of the box, after it is fastened 
into the hub. This disc contains two notches in 
its circumference, for the purpose of receiving 
two nails or screws, whereby the disc is firmly 
fixed to, and has a bearing against the front face 
of the hub, and cannot possibly become un¬ 
screwed, or permit the box to work loose or draw 
forward in the hub, or leave it, until those 
screws or nails are withdrawn, and the disc un¬ 
screwed from the box end, when for any purpose 
it becomes requisite to remove the box' from the 
hub. The other parts of this axle are similar 
to the mail axle hereafter described, and, viewed 
as a whole, it forms by far the most compact and 
elegant form of mail axle over produced in any 
country. 


first, instead of tlie old form of mail collar W. 

H. S. applied to it the collar of the Colling s 
Axle, which by overlapping the large end of the 
boxrctains the lubricating greaser, and excludes 
the road dust. Second, the ring at the back of 
the nut contains a leather washer, and overlaps 
the small end of the box in the same manner 
and for the same purposes as the collar does the |B ' 
large end. In this respect the half patent is 
similar to the patent taper axle hereafter illustra¬ 
ted and described, but this axle differs from the 
taper not only in the form of its collar, but also 
in having a receptacle or chamber for oil in the 
large end of the box near the axle collar when 
the|box is in position on its axle. The taper 
axle has not this oil chamber because the im¬ 
proved form being intended for the light trot¬ 
ting wagons, it was one principal object to re¬ 
duce tlie diameter of the box as much as possi¬ 
ble whereby it. would be suitable for the smallest 
hubs. 

The proportions of this half patent axle as 
now made, are very good, and taking it altogeth¬ 
er, it is a compact, handsome, and useful axle, 
running without a noise, retaining its lubricating 
matter and excluding road dust. It is, in short, 
a pleasant, durable, and safe axle. 


. . ' 






For Saladce's Magazine. 

RAMBLINGS—-No. 3. 

Mr. Editor This rambling life is indeed 
full of pleasure and romance, though like the 
rose bush it has also its thorns. But it is not 
of romance, neither the pleasure of flying from 
town to city and city to town, that 1 would now 
speak of particularly. If it wore the Magazine 
would fail to hold all the pleasing incidents I 
might record. Then I must be content at pres¬ 
ent by simply informing you of my rumblings 
and whereabouts. 

Xu Belcliertown, and Amesbury, Massachu¬ 
setts, I found that the business of carriage man¬ 
ufacturing was not in the rear of any other there 
conducted, it being about tlie only business of | 
both places. In justice to Messrs. Sargent & 
Guuninson, 1 must state that they were enter¬ 
prising enough to procure a. club of eighteen sub¬ 
scribers in tlioir factory. These gentlemen are 
doing a heavy and flourishing business. 

From there I shaped my course to Concord, 

N. II., a place almost universally known for its 
peculiar kind of coaches. The establishment 
of Messrs. Downing & Son, also of Mr. Abbot, 
arc factories on an extensive scale, and any per¬ 
son visiting the place, whether carriage-maker 
or not, ought, to call at those factories see their 
productions. In this city I also obtained a large 
number of subscribers to the Magazine, and 
hereby tender them my thanks and sincere re¬ 
gards,hoping they may bo abundantly benefitted 
by the Coach-Makers’ Magazine that will he 
showered upon them for 1855. Thence to Ex- 
ter and Dover. They are both beautiful places, 
and seemingly alive with business, where also 
tne Magazine met with a, hearty welcome. 

Next to Maine, the State where the pines 
grow so large and thick that the eye can scarce¬ 
ly penetrate into the woods the distance of a 
stone’s throw, except where rocks abound, and 
they certainly occupy twenty-five per cent, of 
the whole State, but notwithstanding all this, 
my subscription list in Portland, Bangor, and 
other places in the State will render a. good ac¬ 
count in favor of our journal. 1 also had the 
real pleasure of an old fashioned stage ride of j 
sixty miles. The dust was -so thick as almost 
to suffocate the passengers, no rain having fallen !*' 
for some weeks; from this you may form some- ] 
thing of an idea as to the kind of a trip that 
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was. Well, I got on, (as they say in this State,) 
and I discovered that I was about to leave the 
United States, as a good natured gentleman 
very politely stepped up to me and wished to 
know if there was anything in my trunk but 
wearing apparrel. After being satisfied that all 
was about right, his eye caught sight of uiy well 
filled carpet sack; he very leisurely picked it up 
to test its w'eight; finding it tolerably heavy, he 
[Si remarked there must bo some Yankee notions in 
ill that, and therefore must have a peep; and so he 
did, for it was full up to the brim with maga¬ 
zines. I gave him a July No., which seemed 
very much to interest the official gentleman. 
All seemed now to bo right, and 1 left him 
standing up reading the magazine; I don’t sup¬ 
pose he moved a peg till he got through, for that 
like all the other Nos. was a very interesting 
one, and I suppose by this time he is well ac¬ 
quainted with the editor, and particularly his 
general agent. 

But I must close at once, or else the gates 
will be closed in the old walled city of Quebec 
ABM. TERRILL. ' 
Quebko, Canada East, Sept., 1855. 


Si 

1 
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BENT 


For tli8 Coach-Makers’ Monthly Magazine. 

/AND SAWED RIMES, Oil SHORT 
RIMBS AND LONG- ONES. 

Editor :—There is an imperfection vis- 
wheels, with bent rimbs. 


almost all light 
rou. no 


ible in 

which you, no doubt, as well as many of your 
readers have frequently observed, viz: That 
some of the spokes bind harder than others in 
the same wheel. And upon a close examination 
it will bo further observed that those spokes 
winch are the most sprung, are immediately on 
cither side of the two joints of the rimb. Now 
mo question naturally arises, (and many of our 

brethren nave suggested it,) what k the eause of 
all //it.;. J 

. ™'W' J l ' : ,"!>**■ wllurc there is from six to 

eight joints; this imperfection is not percepti¬ 
ble, but on tiic contrary we find almost invaria¬ 
bly that ii one spoke is sprung in this wheel, 
they are nil strained in equal proportion, which 
disproves the falaey advocated by some, that the 
call a; oi tiii.; i the otiect of the even or uneven 
heat that i : imparted to the tire, when in the 
act O' ajiplying ii. to the rimb. Tlien to what 
do wo attribute the difficulty. 

This is a question which lias for the yost four- 
toon years, set me to thinking and experiment¬ 
ing to n considerable extent, (in fact 1 have 
made the wheel, and its connection to the ve¬ 
hicle, my study for many years,) with the hope 
of solving it, but never succeeded to my .satis¬ 
faction until last April, at which time I put the 
following experiment into operation. 

1 had just selected two setts of light wheels 
(with bent rimbs,) to be hooped; before doin<>- 
so, however, I took a fine saw and separated the 
rimbs of one set, so that there was six joints in 
the front wheels, and seven in the hind ones, f 
took particular pains to have both sctls open 
alike, so that one should not receive more dish 
than the other; also in preparing the tire, great 



impart 


to each the 


same 


taken f< 

draft. The wheels wore hooped, and 
: the result was to show that the sett 
ibs- ware separated bound the spokes 


all 


ke, wiiore 
spokes imei'i'.rt the H 
were sprung materially, 
remained straight. This 



s in the other sett the 
o joints, in each wheel, 
while their neighbors 
experiment then an¬ 


si the seemingly complicated question., (as 
hut i;i the case of the spokes being so une- 
ly in Ijri'i. rims, by showing the necessity of 
tiieient number of joints to admit of (be 
: binding alike all around. 


• ..- 


A bent rimb should not be applied without it 
is perfectly reasoned, and in which case they can 
be sawed off in short pieces, the same as sawed 
felloes, and applied in like manner, which ma¬ 
terially improves the wheel. It is the course I 
am now pursuing with bent rimbs, and find it 
to work admirably. L. T. 

---- 

For Sal adoe’s Magazine. 

PROM CALIFORNIA 
The Country, Climate, the Roads, Pri¬ 
ces oe Carriages, Future Prospect of 
Coach-making, &c. 

JMr. . iSaladee -—-Dear ,Sir :—With your 
permission I will now take great pleasure in 
furnishing your host of readers with a few lines 
. from the golden region. I have been 

m Sacramento, as you are aware, nearly two 
years. When first I arrived here, I could scarce¬ 
ly tnink of anything, but to contrive some means 
to get back to my old native State, Ohio. I 
was very much dissatisfied, owing, I presume, 
to the strange manners and customs of the coun- 
tty. But the short space of six months wrought 
a great change in this respect. I then began to 
think, as l now do, that California is the very 
Eden or the earth, and nothing could induce 
mo to exchange it for that of any other under 
ncaven. The country is beautiful beyond de¬ 
scription. The soil is of the first quality. Why 
sir, you know but little of good farming lands, 
until you have seen California. It is supposed 
oy many, (as was the ease with myself,) who 
are not acquainted with the country, that the 
mines are the only source from which wealth 
can be acquired. This, however, is a mistake. 
iNo set of men are better paid for their labor 
than the tillers of the ground and the mechanic. 

. ui climate is as charming as that of Cuba, or 
oven Italy. 

CAllllIAGES. 

In 'Sacramento City there are a groat number 
o. vehicles such as they arc. They arc most 
generally of the ordinary class; occasionally, of 
course, we see one of line stylo and finish. , 
However, they are all alike imported from Phil ' 
adclphia, New York, Bridgeport, and other east-1 
oru cities. The roads in this country are cer¬ 
tainly well adapted to the use of carriages of all 
kinds. 'Smoother and hotter roads you have] 
never seen. The prices of carriages range from 

100 to >>2,500. I know of two close coaches 
that were sold in this 
Just about such a ear 

from Watson, in Philadelphia, for from 5?.1,000 
to 81,100. A plain, neat buggy, with calash 
top, leather trimming, such as you sell at §200, 
range here at from 400 to §500. The cause of 
this great advance on carriages is owing, I 
suppose, to the great expense of importing them, 
and also from the fact that no work is being 
manufactured in this locality. It is my opinion 
that there is now the greatest opening hero for 
a company with a good capital to start a carriage_j 
factory in all Christendom. The timber would 
all have to be shipped from the Middle States. 
This, however, at the present time, would be 
but a small item, since the wheels could bo 
bought ready made, or instead of them the 
spokes turned, hubs morticed, rimbs bent, shafts, 
springs, bars, and poles, and the like, could be 
boxed and shipped with as little trouble as the 
hardware and trimmings. The timber for bod¬ 
ies could also be sawed out and shipped in its 
rough state; thus obviating the expense of car¬ 
rying any unnecessary lumber, pannel stuff 
could here he obtained for all purposes. And 
in a few days more, when the iron steed will 
find his way to our land, and he most certainly 


will, the expense of importing the necessary 
materials for the consumption of a carriage fac¬ 
tory will be comparatively trifling, and the pri¬ 
ces which could be commanded for its produc¬ 
tion, and the continued demand there would be 
for the same, would, in my humble opinion, lie 
such as to more than amply compensate a com¬ 
pany for the undertaking; and it is rather a sur¬ 
prising circumstance, in my mind, that some of 
your Yankees have not been wide enough awake 
to see this opening for a money making business. 

Wo have a people who possess the right spirit 
to encourage an enterprise of this character. 
Generally speaking they arc wealthy, and believe 
in the old proverb of enjoying the fruits of their 
riches, and consequently such a luxury as a car 
riage will be enjoyed, though it require a large 
amount of money to do it. 

Yours, &c., 

J. f. McBride. 

Sacramento City, Cal., July 28, 1855. 

-»»♦«—-— -- 

From the Scientific American. 

ON THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL. 

ihe following is the substance of a paper read 
a short time since by Charles Sanderson, Esq., 
before the Royal Society of Arts; London, and 
published in the London Meehan irs Magazine, 
and the Mining Journal. 

Ihe kinds oi steel which are manufactured 
are natural steel, called raw steel, or German 
steel; Paal steel; produced in Styria, by a pe¬ 
culiar method; cemented or converted steel; east 
steel, obtained by molting cemented steel; pud¬ 
dled steel, obtained by puddlinu nic iron in a 
peculiar way. 


cit\ 


for the latter sum. 
as you could buy 



Natural or German steel is so called because 
it is produced direct from pig iron, the result of 
the fusion of the spathouse iron ores alone, or 
in a small degree mixed with the brown oxyd; 
these ores produce a highly crystalline metal 
called spin gel cisen, that is, looking-glass] iron, 
on account of tho very large crystals the metal 
presents. This crude iron contains about four 
per cent of carbon, and four to five per cent, 
of maganese. Karsteu, Hassenfratz, Marcher, 
and Reamur, all advocate the use of gray pig 
iron for the production of steel; indeed they 
state distinctly that first quality steel cannot be 
produced without it; that the object is to clear 
away all foreign matter by working it in tlio fur¬ 
nace to retain the carbon, and to combine it with 
the iron. This theory is incorrect, although 
supported by such high authorities. Gray iron 
contains tho maximum quantity of carbon, and 
consequently remains for a longer time in a state j| 
ot fluidity than iron containing less carbon; the 
metal is then mixed up, not only with the for¬ 
eign matter it may contain, but also with that 
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with which it may become mixed in the furnace 
in which it is worked. This prolonged working, 
which is necessary to bring highly carbonized 
iron into a malleable state, increases the tenden¬ 
cy to produce silicates of iron, which entering 
into composition with the steel during its pro¬ 
duction, renders it red short. Again, by this 
lengthened process, the metal becomes very ten¬ 
der and open in its grain; the molecules of sili¬ 
cate of iron which are produced will not unite 
with the true metalic part; and also, whenever 
the molecular construction of iron or steel is de¬ 
stroyed by excessive heat, it become:; unmallea- 
{ bio. Both these arc the causes of red short¬ 
ness, and also of the want of strengtn when 
cold. In Austria, however, they have improved 
upon the general continental process, their pig 
j iron is often highly carbonized, but they tap the 
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metal from the blast furnace into a round hole, 
and throw a little water on the surface, they thus 
chill a small cake about half an inch, this is ta¬ 
ken from the surface, and the same operation is 
performed-until the whole is formed into cakes; 
those cakes are theft piled edgewise in a furnace, 
are covered with charcoal, and heated for forty- 
eight hours; by this process the carbon in very 
much discharged. By using these cakes in the 
refining, the steel is sooner made, and is of bet¬ 
ter quality. Pig iron can only be freed from 
its impurities whilst in a fluid state. It should 
bo purified in that state to obtain a purer metal 
for the production of steel. The metal itself 
being to some extent decarbonized, is sooner 
brought into ‘‘ nature,’' as it is termed; that is, 
it sooner becomes steel. The process hoing 
shorter, and the metal itself being purer, there 
is less opportunity for the formation of deleteri¬ 
ous compounds, which becoming incorporated 
with the steel, seriously injure its quality. Of 


course stool manufactured from crude iron, ei¬ 
ther purified or not, of any defined quality, will 
inherit such quality, be it good or bad. Art can 
in some degree remove these noxious qualities 
from the crude iron. 

The furnaces in which raw or natural steel is 
manufactured is nearly the same, as far as re¬ 
gards their general construction, in all countries 
where such stool is produced; yet each country, 
or even district, has the fire in which the metal 
is worked differently constructed. We find, 
therefore, the Berman, the Styrian, the CJarin- 
thian, and many other methods, all producing- 
steel from pig iron, yet pursuing- different modes 
of operation. In Seigcn they use the white 
carbonized mangancsian metal, while in Austria 
a gray or mottled pig- iron is used. 

The furnace is built in the same form as a 
common charcoal refinery. 

Fig. 1 shows a ground plan of the furnace; 
fig 2 an elevation; and fig. ii the form of the fire 
itself and the position of the metal within it. 
The tire, 1), is 2-1 inches long and 24 inches 
wide; A A A are metal plates surrounding the 
furnace. 

Fig. 2 shows the elevation, usually built of 
stone, and braced with iron bars. The fire, Gf, 
is 16 inches deep and 24 inches wide. Before 
the tuyere, at 15, a space is left under the fire, 
to allow the damp to escape, and thus keep the 
bottom dry and hot. 

In fig. 1 there are two tuyeres, but only one 
tuyere-iron which receives both the blast nozzles, 
which are so laid and directed that the currents 
of air cross each other, as shown by the dotted 
lines; the blast is kept as regular as possible, so 
that the lire may be of one uniform heat, what¬ 
ever intensity may be required. 

Fig. :> shows the fire itself, with the metal, 
charcoal, and blast. A is a bottom of charcoal 
rammed down very close and hard. B is anoth¬ 
er bottom, but not so closely beaten down; this 
bed of charcoal protects the under one, and 
serves also to give out carbon to the loop of steel 
during its production. 0. is a thin stratum of 
metal, which is kept in the lire to surround the 
loop. i). shows the loop itself in progress. 

When the fire is hot, the first operation is to 
| molt down a portion of pig iron, say ->0 to /0 
pounds, according as the pig contains more or 
less carbon; the charcoal is then pushed back 
from the upper part of the fire, and the blast, 
which is then reduced, is allowed to play upon 
the surface of the metal, adding from time to 
time some hammer slack, or rich cinder, the re¬ 
sult of the previous loop. All these operations 
tend to decarbonise the metal to a certain extent; 
the mass begins to thicken, and at length be¬ 
comes solid. The workman then draws together 
the charcoal and melts down another portion of 
metal upon the cake. This operation renders 
the face of the cake again fluid, but the opera¬ 
tion of decarbonization being repeated in the 
second charge, it also thickens, incorporates it-1 
self with the previous cake, and the whole be¬ 
come hard; metal is again added, until the loop 
is completed. During these successive opera¬ 
tions the loop is never raised before the blast as 
it is in making iron, but it is drawn from the 
fire and hammered into a largo bloom, which is 
cut into several pieces, the ends being kept sep¬ 
arated from the middle or more solid parts, 
which are the best. 

This operation, apparently so simple in itself, 
requires both skill and care. The workman has 
to judge as the operation proceeds, of the amount 
of carbon which he has retained from the pig 
iron; if too much, the result is very raw, crude, 
untreatable steel; if too little, ho obtains only a 


steelified iron. Ho lias also to keep the cinder 
at a proper degree of fluidity, which is modified 
from time to time by the addition of quarts, old 
slags, &e. It is usual to keep from two to three 
inches of cinder on the face of the metal, to 
protect it from the direct action of the blast. 
The lire itself is formed of iron plates, and the 
two charcoal bottoms rise to within nine inches 
of the tuyere, which is laid flatter than wnen 
iron is being made. The position of the tuy¬ 
ere causes the fire to work more slowly, but it 
insures a better result. 

The quantity of blast required is about 180 
cubic feet per minute, at a pressure of 17 inches 
water gauge. Good workmen make 7 cwt. of 
steel in 17 hours. The waste of the pig iron is 
from 20 to 25 per cent., and the quantity of 1 
charcoal consumed is 240 bushels per tun. 'lhe 
inclination of the tuyere is 12 to 15 degrees. 
The flame of the fire is the best guide for the 
workman. During its working it should be a 
red blucish color. " When it becomes white the 
fire is working too hot. 

This concludes first part of Mr. Sanderson’s 
very useful paper on natural steel. The second 
part embraces a distinct manufacture of steel, 
and is entirely separate from this. 

- --——- 

Our Plate Paper. —Wo have of late heard 
many complaints from our subscribers to the ef¬ 
fect that the paper wo employ in the drawing- 
department is too hard and thick, and conse¬ 
quently when it is folded, breaks, and thus very 
much injures the plates. Wo have ordered a 
different article manufactured, which is much 
finer and softer, and therefore wc hope to avoid 
the trouble referred to. Wo have used the new 
paper in this No. and think it is a decided im¬ 
provement. 
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ILIXCi l)F TIIU MECHANIC. 


The hum of a thousand wheels In our ear. 

Like some olil pomlrous gong; 

The sledge hammer ringing alarms in the glare; 
The groan of it press, as If burdened with care: 
The tramp of the Iron horse, fleeter than air, 
And his thundering snort heard everywhere; 
■Tis but the orchestra that e’er 
Accompanies tlich* song, 

Men of the brawny arm are we. 

Men not ashamed of labor; 

Though clouds may sometimes veil our face. 
Our heart shines through In smiles that chase 
The darkness from our neighbor. 

Wo arc the men who lorgc the bars 
That link the town and lea, 

Whero engines rushing through the vale— 

Our children, racing with the gale— 

Are shouting lustily! 

The mighty ship that proudly rides 
Over the restless deep 
\Y as reared by us. Her noiseless wings 
llend to the evening breeze that sings. 

And rocks her into sleep. 

Tim Press—that throbbing heart whore beats 
The pulse of every thought; 

The clock of mind which strikes the hour, 

And a nation rises in Its power— 

Without our aid is naught. 

The pen which, dipped in lightning, writes 
At one stroke round the earth, 

NeV-r staid by mountain nor the river, 

(j n \vlioso broad face the sunbeams quiver. 
Owes to our liund its birth. 

These thoughts make gladness in our hearts 
lie-echo, like a boll; 

And like her voice who waits to greet us. 

Or lends our litt le child to meet ns, 

More sweet than wo may tell. 

Then let the joyous song be heard. 

Let all bo tilled W'ltli mirth. 

Let it be known throughout ths land 
That the members of our iron band. 

Arc the happiest on the earth. 

The sound that lingers In our ear, 

Llko some old pomlrous gong, 

Is hat the orchestra that e’er 
Accompanies their song. 
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BEWARE OP THE WIDOW. 

The widow is a dangerous thing, 

With soft, black, shining curls; 

And looketh more bewitching 
Than a host of romping girls; 

Her laugh is so delicious— 

So knowing, clear, beside— 

You’d never dream her thinking 
Soon io become a bride. 

Her dress, though made of sable, 

(lives roundness to her form— 

A touch of something thoughtful, 

A witching, winning charm; 

And when she sits down by you, 

With quiet, easy grace, 

A tear may fall unbidden. 

Or a smile light up her face. 

Her voice is soft, melodious, 

And lute-like in its tone. 

Hlie sometimes sighs “Tis dreadful 
To pass through life alone!” 

Then she’ll tell you, you remind her. 

Of the loved one dead and gone; 

Your step, your form, your features- 
Thus the widow will run on. 

Oh! listen, yet bo careful, 

For well she plays her part; 

Her lips distil the nectar 
That doth enslave the heart.; 
lJe guarded, or she’ll win you 
With sighs, and smiles, and tears, 

And when you’re safely wedded 
She may box your silly cars! 

*-- 1 —— --- _ 

Prom The Buffalo Republic 
SNAIX AGAIN. 

Ourp-ular '-■orrc.iiiomlom somlH ua the following moil iiimit, 
t">" oi une ot J.oiigfrllow’.'i translations, eml like hhu lias imfe-Iv 
'i/ 1 w Preserve the Irregularities or (lie original. He IiibWo, 
eoei .rhal nolliiiiK In bis poem sliall be no coosi rm-o ua to iilhi'le 
to lie remotest manner to tho lmlividual who went to the bottom 
: ol J.alte Hvln the other day to sec wlnit wins going ou. >oum 
A WOFUL SNAKE STORY. 

Um ' J,J "‘ »«» a "tonsUr Sta Sarnitnl m 

Kite, also , how he was tud<>:d in" by h. 

11 Come nil ye sons ol' Wyoming, now listen to my a,,,,-, 

'Tla of it monster sarpient live hundred cubits long-"’ 

Twas seen by John, a Uaherman, on the waves ol' Lake Erie 
In eighteen hundred twenty-two, or It may he twenty-three 
Now John, he was as good a man as e’er lived by the shore ’ 

A /" Jr 10 8<!t <u,) y tocatl. he piled the leathered oar ” ’ 

| Are caught the simple fishes which his tempting bait did lak— 

I So John he earned Ids livelihood, all the eruel lake 
I , ' vas ° n * ™u«ncr afternoon, the day was well nigh done 
I When John went out to catch some trout for to sell in tim town- 
H Night eumo on, no John . ante home, his wile wept at his doo r 
| ? 1,y thought that she would never sec her Johnny’s lime no more. 
I Straightway she semis unto bis friends—asks them lo seek lmr 
M love, 

I Aml t,;II “ th ’ ;m »ll. fh”. fears ids soul has gow.i to real above 
I All through the dismal night they .mucin, sough, : ’ h , 

hi in vain. ■ ° 

i Until ihu inomiug sun came out and brightened up the plain 
And then-oii grief to tell! and then the body of Johnny they saw 
A floating on the restless waves, amid the weeds and straw ’ 

But all of life was not extinct, for he opened his eys 
Then opened ills mouth and spake-much to their surprise 
Tired when tl.o sun went down, I thought I’de start for home 
But. first l’do rest myself awhile and take a glass of rum 
Then straight I rowed up to a log, which floated on the lake 
And sociably I took my grog, and ate my cheese and cake ' 

But presently a horrid sight, my bewildered eyes did 

tvorm, and toads, and cols, and snakes, crept round and over me 

In vain 1 tried to drive them off, they stuck to mo like pile], 

And deamon-llke they sucked my blood; oh Lord how I did i’toh 
In deep despair I then sank down Into the bottom of the boat' ' 
When oh! my very liair now shudders at the thought- ' 

The thing l’de taken for a log, moved fluictlv up tho lak( . 

And by Us head and tail I knew It was a monstrous snake’ 

Five hundred cubits was Us length, like halls of Are its eyes 
Its mouth was Idee a mountain's cave, Its head reached to the 

Nor, since the world has lloatod on in illimitable space 
Do I believe so dire a thing was e’er seen on its face ’ 

At one fell suck, lie sucked me In, my boat, my cake, my nun 
And threw me up, again, on land, ere day to night had come! 

Then John lie died—his friends all thought that glasses helped ills 
sight. 

That tinakes and Boats were magnified, beyond conception quite. 
MORAL. 

Now all ye sons of Wyoming, who sail ou Silver Lake, 

Beware lest you drink too much rum and see aa large a snake. 
Buffalo, August 1G, 1851. 

From the Waverly Magazine. 

GET MARRIED. 

Young man, if you have arrived at the right 
point of life for it, let every consideration give 
way to that of getting married. Don’t think of 


anything else. Keep poking about the rubbish 
of the world, till you have stirred up a gem 
worth possessing in the shape of a wife. Never 
think of delaying the matter; for you know de¬ 
lays are dangerous. A good wife is the most 
faithful and constant compauion you can possi¬ 
bly have by your side, while performing the 
journey of life—a dog isn’t a touch to her She 
can smooth your linnen and your cares for you, 
—mend your trowsers and perchance your man¬ 
ners—sweeten your sour moments as well as 
your tea and coffee; ruffle your shirt bosom; but 
not your temper; and instead of sowing the 
seeds of sorrow in your path, she will sow the] 
buttons on your shirts, and plant happiness in¬ 
stead of sorrow in your bosom. 

. When a woman loves, she loves with a double 
distilled devotedness; and when she hates it is 
od the high pressure principle. Her love is as 
deep as the ocean, as strong as a hempen halter 
and as immutable as the rock of ages. She 
won’t change, except it is in a very strong fit of 
jealousy; and oven then it lingers as if loth to 
depart, like evening twilight at the windows of 
the west. Get married by all means. AH the 
excuses you can fish up against doing the deed 
am t worth a spoonful of pigeon’s milk. Get 
married, I repeat, young men! Concentrate 
your affections upon one object, and do not dis¬ 
tribute them crumb by crumb among a host of 
Susans, Marys, Lauras, Olives, Elizas, Augus- 
tas, Hctsies, and Dorothies. 

--►*»•»-- — . - 

DANGER OF DRIVING RED DOGGIES 
IN MISSISSIPPI. 

We copy the following extract from one of 
OoL Claiborne's letters from the pine woods of 
Mississippi, published in the New Orleans 
Delta: 

in “ If 0t , 0ut !' n ; Au S us *’ il i bowling merry along 
m a blood red buggy. The road is beautiful 

wd ° d iI V h i U ' C °? a ' Kl vmoa > mid the air fragrant, 
Mth the breath of flowers. Thorn was on,’ 
drawback-the myriads of flies, of every Z* 
cies, that swanned around, and ravenously 0 m> 
ped the blood from the ears, neck and flanks of 
my horse. _ It is what is appropriately termed 
Imre “fly-tune”—that is to say the period when 
tins numerous family of scourgors have it all 
their own way, and neither man nor beast can 
venture into the woods with impunity. Now 
the cattle from a thousand hills, and even the 
wild deer, seek the abodes of men, and huddle 
around some smoking pine, or stand in some 
open field to escape their periodical tormentors. 

Un a sudden curve of the road, I found .my¬ 
self m one of these “stamping grounds, a sim¬ 
ultaneous roar from five hundred infuriated ani¬ 
mals gave notice of my danger. It* 1 is ■'Veil 
known that the Spanish matadores provoke the 
wounded bulls of the arena by lllaunting the 
molota or blood-red flag before them. It was 
color of my equippage that excited this bellow¬ 
ing herd. They snuffed the air, planted their'! 
heads near the ground, tore up the earth with 
their hoofs and glared at me with savage eyes 
Ihe fierce phalanx blocked the road, and the 
part of discretion was to retreat. My horse 
dashed forward, frantic with terror, and on they 
plunged on every side crushing down everything 
in their course, goring and tumbling over each 
°^ er ’ flllin 6 bbo woods with their dreadful cries, 
and gathering nearer and nearer in the fearful 

CuHSC. 

Ihe contest now became desperate. In live 
minutes we should have been overturned and 
trampled to death; but at this juncture I throw 
out my overcoat, and with an awful clamor, they 


j paused to fight over it, and tear it into shreds. 
Driving at full speed I tossed out a cushion; the 
infuriated animals trampled it to atoms, and 
came rushing on, their horns clashing against 
the buggy, and ripping up the ribs of my horse. 
At this fearful moment we were providentially 
saved. A monstrous oak, with a forked top, 
lxad fallen near the road, and into this I plunged 
my horse breast high, and he was safe, the back 
ot _ the buggy being the only assailable point. At 
this the whole column made a dash, but I met 
the foremost with six discharges from a revolv¬ 
er; two bottles of Sewell Taylor’s best were 
shivered in their faces; next, a cold turkey, and 
finally a bottle of Scotch snuff—the last shot in 
the looker. 

Ibis did the business. Such a sneezing and 
bellowing was never heard before; and the one 
that got it put out with the whole troop at his 
heels, circling around, scenting the blood that 
been spilled, and shaking the earth with 
their thundering tramp. 1 was now fairly in 
mi it, and made up my mind to remain until sun 
S .+fi 011 1 ley would disperse, as in “fly time,” 
?‘ 1 ' ? K razo at night. I was relieved, however, 
by the approach of some cattle drivers, who 
galloping upon shaggy but muscular horses, and 
witn whips twenty feet long, which they man¬ 
age with. <i surprising dexterity, soon drove the 
mi d to their “cow-pens,” for the purpose of 
nuuking and branding. This is done every year 
in “fly time.” The cattle ranging, scattered, 
thirty miles around, are now easily found, col¬ 
lected at their stamping grounds, and arc driven 
to a common pen or pound, where the respective 
owners assemble and put their marks and brands 
on trie increase of the season. Thus, this 
Egyptian plague is turned to a useful purpose.” 

A .1 Ai ’fir House For a Runny, ott a new 
Motive Power— The Ronton >WW con¬ 
tains the follow in o;: 

A beautiful kite, of huge dimensions, was 
h unched into the upper regions, oil Friday ovc- 
m g, by some ot the gentlemen resident on Ha- 
* ’ and “ a Jt sailed proudly through the 

t -e,, tl 1,a <T U / ,luo > 8 avo such indications of 
strength, that a large covered buggy, with two 
ladies and one gentleman inside was attached to 
the stl ’ ln £> T; d drawn some hundred rods, with 
a speed which almost rivaled the railway train 
dose by It was a novel sight to witness the 
vehicle with its living freight borne along by a 
riemlor string, with its paper horse high above 
waving a tail of uncommon length, and looking 
down upon the gazing crowd of spoctalors liken 
thing of life. Who will start a kite railway? 

the experiment has been fairly tried. 


&:u One ot the co-editors and proprietors of 
the Scientific American, Mr. S. II. Wales, is 
now, and has been for some months in Europe, 
as Commissioner to the French. Exhibition. The 
following interesting article is from his pen, cop¬ 
ied from the above paper: 

TH ® GREAT FRENCH EXIITUITION; 
THE AMERICAN DEPARTMENT. 

Paris, July 12, 1855. 

It is estimated that there are now invested in 
manufacturing m the United States, about six 
hundred millions of dollars, and that the annual 
V l! U ° °, -,.! 0 luoducts reaches the enormous sum 
of one billion of dollars. We have large work¬ 
shops and foundries scattered over the country; 
cotton, woolen, paper, oil, leather, and silk man¬ 
ufactories, besides forty thousand mills employed 
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in the lumber trade. The combined results of 
these immense interests throw into the shade the 
industrial exploits of any other nation within the 
same period. Yet it is not easy to convince a 
foreigner of this truth from the meager display 
that is made of our skill and ingenuity in 
this wonderful Paris Exhibition—and it now 
begins to app'ear that the manufacturers of the 
United States have committed a great blunder in 
not availing themselves of this open competition 
for the display of their products, t stated in 
one of my previous letters that they had no en¬ 
couragement to come here, owing to the eontig- 
[ uous position of England, and of the advantages 
possessed by English manufacturers. I have 
thought very strange that the Canadas should 
have made an appropriation of §50,000 for the 
purpose of Exhibiting their products in Prance. 

I now understand that the good results of this 
enterprise are beginning to bo realized, and that 
orders for lumber, edged tools, etc., are already 
on their way to Canada. Prance needs many 
things that can be imported from other coun¬ 
tries having them in abundance, cheaper than 
they can be produced at home. In the article of 
building lumber, Prance is almost as poor as hor¬ 
ses employed in the fish trade of New York. This 
remark is also true in regard to most of the more 
valuable minerals, and if the cotton and woolen 
manufactories of Prance would consult their own 
interests, they would set aside some of their old 
machinery and adopt such sis is displayed from 
the English workshops of J ohn Platt & Son of 
Oldham, and I. Elee & Co., of Manchester. 
Their spinning and carding machinery cannot be 
excelled—but in regard to looms, I think those 
made in the United States arc the best. I am 
sorry that wc have not one of Reynold's or 
Scott’s Looms to show in our department. With 
all that has boon said of the figure cut in this 
Congress of Ingenuity, wc have really several 
contributions that do much credit to our country, 
as will bo seen from the subjoined list of ma¬ 
chines that have been illustrated in the Scientific 
American. In fact they comprise almost our 
entire show of machines. 

Wc have Hurraday’s ingenious machine for 
cutting garments, furniture coversings, etc., etc.; 
II. W. Peasloe’s excellent machine for washing 
and handling paper stock; Charles Starr’s book¬ 
backing machine, improved and exhibited by 
Sanborn & Carter, of Portland, Me.; Ualliday’s 
windmill; Willard Day’s submarine lamp; Wilson’s 
and Singer’s sewing machines, actively in opera¬ 
tion, to a staring multitude; Aatkin’s curious 
raking machine, attached to reaper, by -J. S. 
Wriglit, of Chicago; also, McCormick’s and 
Manny's reaper, each of which have appeared in 
the “History of the Reaper.” A machine for 
cutting metals, invented by S. P. Ituggles of 
Boston, Mass., is a very line invention, and does 
our country much honor. It is faithfully at¬ 
tended by E. Richmond, who is the European 
proprietor, and with the true spirit of an enter¬ 
prising Yankee, he shows his visitors how easy it 
it is for such a machine to bite oil the thickest 
plates of iron. It effects in an easy manner the 
rude operation of the blacksmith, who first cuts 
the enamel of the iron on each side, with his cold 
chisel, and then breaks the internal substance 
by a blow, over his anvil. The machine has a 
wheel that revolves with mathematical exactness, 
cutting the upper enamel of the plate by a rota¬ 
tory drawing stroke, ft is put in motion by a 
toothed rack, which causes it to traverse across 
the upper surface of the plate, whilst the press¬ 
ure of this wheel against the edge of a horizon¬ 
tal fixed blade causes it to cut the lower enamel, 
and at the same instant produces a separation of 




the internal fibers of the iron, so that the plate I In dentistry we have seen some very superior 
is divided without the blades coming in contact specimens exhibited by Dr. N. W. Kingsley, of 
with each other, nearer than half or two-thirds j New York. The mounting is especially good, 
of an inch. The cutters can be elevated and de-1 The artificial teeth of J. A. Ross of New York, 
pressed to suit any desired thickness of iron, by now residing in Paris, are not excelled by any. 
means of eccentric bolts. The cutting holts are Wethreds, of Baltimore, exhibit a large sized 
nearly straight on their edges, and therefore if machine of their system of surcharging steam— 
properly chilled they will not require sharpen- which has also been illustrated in the Scientific 
ing. It requires very little power to operate the American. 

machine, and cuts the heaviest boiler plate at A large machine, intended for carving busts 
the rate of 10 ft. per minute. It posseses anoth- of the size of life, is now waiting for the pattern 
er important advantage, viz: by the use of an of a bust, of the Empress. The exhibitor intends 
adjustable plate holder it is capable of cutting to show the French people that he can produce 
circular lines, thus adapting it to the use of tin, a perfect bust, without the aid of the artist’s 
copper and zinc workers. A small machine for chisel. It is certainly a very curious and ingen- 
this purpose is on exhibition, and I am pleased to ious invention, worthy of the inventor’s fame, 
learn that the business prospects of its exhibition Among the other contributions which do credit 
arc very encouraging. I consider it the best iron to our country are, the series of Wind and Cur- 
cutting machine in use. rent Charts of Lieut. Maury. Specimens of 

F. & A. Walks, of Bethlehem, exhibit their bank note engraving by Ilawdon, Wright & Co., 
ingenous machinery for making paper bags, ot New York; a pair of weighing balances pre- 
The importance of such machines will be under- sented to France by the United States, tlnoug i 
stood when the fact is known that about nine Alexander Vattemare, which are pronounced by 
hundred millions of paper bags are annually con- Mr. Silbemann, Director of the Conservatoire or 
sumed in the United States, for packing garden Arts, as the most perfect in the world; also very 
seeds, groceries, etc. Until the introduction of beautiful specimens of daguerreotypes by Gurney 
this machinery these bags were made by hand, • and Meade of New York. There are other ar- 
at the rate of about 1000 per day; the machine is tides of merit from our country, which I have 
capable of supplying 15,000 wer day. It per- not space to enumerate. I will however mention 
forms the several operations cutting, folding, the grain separator and horse power ot J. A. 
pasting, and printing the bag, and by means of Pitts, ot Buffalo-—undoubtedly the finest ma¬ 
rt chamber at one end, into which the bags are chines tor the purpose in the exhibition, ffc 
carried by a series of belts, they are brought into are creditably represented by a small but deci- 
eontaefc with a current of air, and rapidly dried, dedly useful group of articles, and it the Ameri- 
and are thus delivered for use. The printing is can exhibitors do not receive medals and honora- 
dono by the aid of a type cylinder, revolving suit- j hie mention, it will he because they do not attend 
ably with the velocity of the bag to be operated j to representing their articles—a defect that sad- 
upon, and inked by rollers. A machine to do j ty exists, I am sorry to say. It is impossible for 
all this it necessarily made up of many parts, ro-! the Commissioners to. answer such inquiries as 
quiring several changes of motion, and without j the juries are instituting. S. H. W. 

illustrations it is difficult to present a clear idea i P- S. Owing to the difficulty in getting.the 
of its operation. The machinery in operation at- j steam, tnrough the long series of copper pipes 
tracts n good deal of attention. ! that have been used for that purpose, the Iuipe- 

v , ',, , .. x . v , I rial Commission has ordered iron pipes to be sub- 

J. A. Reed, ot New York, exhibits a very ... . , . , , ,„; 

, ... ... stituted, as iron does not condense steam as 

boauuiid improvement m oscillating steam en idl ’ This delays the machinery 

gums. lor simplicity and effectiveness; I think I shall be obliged to leave Paris 

it the best engine m the bin ding J « say- , lmch tiiue to sc<3 it .aft,, operation. 

mg a good deal, considering tiiat there are __*_ 

about 100 steam engines on exhibition. The * 

exhibitor is, I believe, finding a great demand J6©'“ To believe a business impossible, is the 

for his engines, and has already sold his stock on way to make it so. 

exhibition, consisting of three engines of 1, 3, —^ . 11 —^— 1 - - - 


and 15 horse. The peculiar features of this en¬ 
gine consist in admitting the steam into both i 


TOMLINSON 


sides of the cylinder at the same time, by itaoscil- §p r j||ff &| 1 (| /\xl© COIll 

lafcxng movement. By this means the steam j*. o m •/ 


plows tor OUl* western prairies, 1 think we must \S we arc confluent we can furnish them an article unsurpassed 
i i n : „ Ja mimnsa nf 1?™,1 las to duality of material and finish) In tlio United States, 

depend upon these Simple engines Ot 1 * 11 . Iteed, • Q Ur Springs are manufactured from 


as they are the very essence of simplicity. .. ENGLISH STEEL, 

Thomas Blanchard ot Boston, has on exllibi- imu to from the best Sweeps Iron, anil our Axles from Salsbury 
lion two of his wonderful machines for carving; iron. 

V, vrmvP nom'mv i /Ini tfir Terms as favorable as any other manufacturer. 

a small machine is now at worn carving metim- 43 - ah orders ailed with promptness. 

lions unon ivory* It finishes them at the rate , russkll Tomlinson, Esq.. Pr*»rt 

ujn.j up.' j . 1 1 Wm.U. iJsaiKBURO, Sec’y- „ „ ir> 

of one every twenty minutes, with hand power, oct., isss. 8 . B. Ferguson, Treaa r. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

COACH AND CARRIAGE 

Tempered Springs. 

Mail Patent, Half Patent and Taper 


pressure upon thocylinder is equalized or bal- r,„ Pm > i<n>« mf 

aneed. The advantages of the improvement are, MAIN U1 ALIUllDItS Ui 

that it enables the steam ports to be constructed COACH AND CARRIAGE 
much larger than the ordinary size, and allow a 

larger area for tho steam to pass freely, and to A ©mp©r©CS. OpXlXlgS. 
exert its full power at once. The steam is ad- . r w 

mitted at the end of tho cylinder, and acts at -MdBl .Patent, Halt Patent and Paper 

once upon the piston head. Mr. Reed also ex- p: a rjiq r-r a Fi ’n‘ni\Tr’IT'\ A VI flf| 
hibits an improvement in steam pumping en- il\l - ft U 111 \ I AY 4 A 

gines, which consists in arranging the valves UiluLl EulliJljliiJJ--' ilALlLiO. 
upon a rod in such a manner as'to balacne the CAME ON St.. BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 
steam pressure, which enables the engine to be > 

worked as in the case of a steam pump or saw, rrI1]J stJB o 0RIBBR8 would respectfully” call the 
Without the necessity of a balance Wheel. If we attention of Ooacli and Cari-lagoMaa^ctureru to tltolr 

tire ever to have steam lire engines, and steam Springs ana Axles, 


S. 11. Ferguson, Trcns’r. 
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In offering this Spring to the Coach-making public we would most respectfully call the attention©! the Lralt to tne iOx- 

[ lowing advantages they embrace over the ordinary Eliptic Springs: < , ,. II 

1st. Possessing double the strength and elasticity. 7th. It serves effectually as a perfect brace to the whole ve. 1 || 

; 2d. A Carriage can be built much lighter. cle. §j 

j 3d. Much less concussion to the passengers. 8th. Requires much less labor, wood anu iron to constiuc a |j 

4th, Its liabilities to get out of repair are not near so numer- carriage. 

ous. 9th. The whole connection being of spring steel, a gentler mo- si 

5th. The wheels adjust themselves to the road without the tionisfelt (instead of sudden jars, as with the ordinary & 

carriage rocking. perch and stiff braces,) and thus gives relief to the entire jjj 

6th. Springs designed for a heavy load will carry a lighter carriage. Et 

one with ease. fj 

1 These Springs if applied to the Carriage according to directions, (accompanying them) are not only warranled to stand, but | 
to accomplish every point set forth in this advertisement, and any time within one year should they fail to perform, they | 
| can be returned, and the money refunded. . |! 

i We are well aware that numerous patents have been granted within the last three years for improvements in Carnage | 
Springs, and after the right was extensively sold to the Coach-makers throughout the country, many of them proved per- I 
feet failures, and thus shocked the confidence of the craft generally, in improvements for this branch of the carriage. But | 
i the proprietors of this Spring having full confidence in their improvement, have at a great expense erected large factories | 

| and employ the best facilities for their manufacture; and now offer to the public (not the right to make, &c.,) but the Spring jjj 
I itself and in a manner that none will be the loser to give them a trial, at the following low rates: f j 




Sulky Springs ----- per sett, $10 00 Side Seat Buggy Springs - - - ~ t 

n^tBmrira fSnrin?. “ 15 00 Four Passenger . 1J oo i 

Ton h Bu-“? y - - - “ 16 00 Six “ “ - “ 22 00 

Persons sending their orders for a peculiar shaped Carriage should take the side or rocker pattern of the different bod- I 
ies to which the Springs are tobe applied, and mark them off on the white side of wall paper, and also make the points 
at each end of the pattern where they desire to have the body loop to terminate, and forward the same, and the Springs jj 
will "be made to harmonize with the shape and length of the bodies. j 


per sett, $17 00 
“ 19 00 

“ 22 00 




Magging sideways, and for rough roads nothing can equal them, i 
can save 50 percent, in repairs by using these springs. 

Milton, June 1856.] .1. WILHELM. 

T had a 2 horse passenger wagon supplied with ellptlcs, which was, 
owing to the roughness of the roads continually getting out of repair. 
I had them exchanged for a sett of Mr. Sprout's, since which time 
I have had no trouble; often carrying double what he warranted 
them to do. They have been In continual hard service for over two 
years, and are now us good as ever. They carry one or more per¬ 
sons with perfect ease. I also have them under buggies In my U v 
cry stable, and find them attended with much less expense than 
any other Spring. T. W. .JOHNSON. 

Muncy, Pa., June 1855. 

We, the undersigned, huvo had the old eliptic taken out. and Mr. 
Sprout’s put in place and although attended with con Iderablo cost, 
yet. tho difference In ease and durability far exceeds tin* trouble 
and expense. JOHN 1*’. Me’LA IN, llughesvillo, Pa. 

J. M. B. PETRI KIN, Att’y at Law. Muncy, Pa. 

WM. M. RANKIN. M. D. 

II. WOOD, M. D. . .. 

A short time since, us I was traveling to .i neighboring county, 
just before me I saw n l.uggy with Sprout’s Combined Springs, 
which seemed to move over the road with all ease, the wheels 
working into ruts, over roots and stones, at the same time the 


1USP0RT OB' THE N. V. STATE AO1U0U1.TUEAL SOCIETY- 
SPROUT'S COMBINED CARRIAGE SPRINGS. 

An entire new arrangement-getting double the resistance and 

ela sticity, with less expense and weight of metal. The Committee , 
recommend It as a valuable Improvement a sllve.i medal. In tlio 
Committee’s awards they have given the Society’s Silvev Metlal to 
the most meri torious nrtieles. .J • B. LANGWOR111 \ . 

JOSEPH SLOCUM. 

1 have used about one thousand dollars worth of Sprout’s Com¬ 
bined Hpilir'S, and have not heard of the least dissatisfaction, but 
on the contrary universal praise. I have them under my own car¬ 
riages lor use, mid know them to be the easiest and most durable 
springs that can be applied. Carriages can be got up with much 
greater despatch, and at less expense. All that part most liable to 
get out of repair is covered by these springs and warranted. They 
vibrate freely, and their motion over rough roads is peculiarly de¬ 
lightful. I can truly say I know of no spring equal to thorn now 
in use. SIMON GEIIIiES. 

Milton, June 18th, 1865. 

I .am tha owner of a livery stable, and have used nearly all kinds 
of springs, and have found nouo equal to Mr. Sprout’s for ease and 
durability. Tho tops of buggies keep their places much better, not 


body keeping Its horizontal position, while that of my own t ossed 
me from side to side, rendering It extremely diillcut to retain my 
seat. I sold my buggy the lirst opportunity, and purchased one 
with Sprout’s Combined Springs, and now l have the pleasure, o 
! riding as easy as my neighbors. RUSSEL BQDINE. 

IIugh«*svll)e, Pa., .Tune 18, 1855. 

I have a buggy and sulky with Sprout's Combined Carriage 
Springs, which I have used two years. In my opinion they exceed 
a ny filing of the kind over offered to the public. Persons who con. 
suit ease, after having used ihewe Springs, can never be pursuaded 
back to the old elipties. JOHN IT. ROTJIROOK. M. D. 

Hughosv 11 le, Pa.. June 18, 1S 55. 

TERMS: 

All orders must be accompanied with the money to secure im¬ 
mediate attention, and directed (either by mail or express) to 
SPROUT BURROWS, *fc CO., lluglieaville, Lycoming Co., Pa., 
or t heir agent. ISA AC L. HUNT, No. 215, Pearl St.. X. Y. City. 

CAUTION. 

sprlngt. of an Inferior quality have been manufactured and sold 
by person* without authority. This is to caution the purchaser as 
well .is the vender, against such infringement, as they will be 
v.dth .u eordingtolaw. 

SPROUT, BURROWS &C'>., Proprietors 
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H astings , 1 

(OS THE HUDSON ItIV(SR,) ! 

NEW YORK. 

| Manufacturer of Superior Steel (Jonvert- 
} ed Carriage Axles, viz : Mail Axles, 

| with long T Bolts and Grooves for 

I I them, and Saunders’ Patent Mail 

Axles, with short Bolts and safe¬ 
ty Rings ; Half-Patent Axles, 
of improved forms and pro¬ 
portions, with Collings’ 

Collars, or with Mail Col¬ 
lars ; Saunders’ very superior 
new Patent Taper Axles, with 
handsome bright Iron Square or 
Six-Sided Nuts. 

TERMS LOW FOR CASH. 

W. II. S. having reason to believe that! 
Carriage Axles greatly inferior to those j 
made by him, are frequently represented 
as Axles of his make, begs to notify Car- 

| '*1 riage Makers that oil Axles made by him 
are marked on the shaft “Saunders’ best 
Iron,” or “Saunders’ Patent,” (with the 
; dat !>> ancl t] \ at Axles represented as made 
I by “l 111 ’. an f' noi so marked, are usually 
.j pooi imitations, fabricated from inferior 
J - ovv 'Pnced iron, are often of wretched 
jffl workmanship, are dangerous to use, and 
i give constant trouble. 

n] nn 1 *■ *■ . _ 


11' 




No. 70 Beekman Street, between Pearl & Gold Streets, 


IMPORTERS OP AND DEALERS IN 

CARRIAGE HARDWARE, TRIMMINGS, &0. &C 


HA 

Springs—all qualities. 

Axles—all kinds, 

Malleable Castings 

ssnst*- " 1 

Enameled do., 

Painted Cloth, 

Enameled Muslin, do 
Grills, do. 

Duck do., 

Broad Cloth—all colors, 
Damask-Worsted and Cotton, 
Orleans Cloth—Silk Stripe, do. 
r> ‘ Plain, ’ 

Brocateles and Cotelines, 

Curtain Silks, 

Silk and Worsted Coach Lace, 

Calecho Fixtures, 

Spring Barrels, 

Curtain Frames, 

Coach and Buggy Lamps, 

Lining and Saddle Nails, 

Rem Hook Levers, 

Brass and Silver Top Drops, 


! w r r <a — o - — wuu wnxen gr, 

I VV - , J sunders has been favored by the ™ 

| f, eut ?men whose names are appended 
I l heret ,°’ iea the estimation in which 
| ‘- ,dUn dei'.i Axles are held by the most re 
I epectab e Carriage Makers in New York 
ffl and vicinity : 1 01K j 

18 "'I'li" im-.lorMgnC'l, $Carri.t'M* .M'ik,-rs X 0R , K * April, 1852 . i 

jj 1 di v 11j■; for many years usml \vwJ,r\v n X f)riC . :nK | vicinity, 

M SUV. J' *r f ile rla », „]• Can-la'-,-s rt'mm,, - ,,mil'll' '' Vs lni imilii<> 

• ] J !'■!I'll'- V. Ill, mil col,lid,1,: the Vffoimie V i A 

i ll," (/ill [.Oil Slates, mill .superior In any imported: mml ° 1,1 J* 

Wood, Tomlinson & Co., Jirondvar l.ent,- |,'„.-,i in- r,'„„ , 

Jol. 1 . ii. Ijinvreiice, 35-1 •• ' dwi W* 11 ! I 

i.«r hi - .ir no 1,11 im'-.v, 32 Canal ,st. I 

Miller A .siii••• ,-iiC,;ii;.: ■■ v}4‘ 1 |UnS«v ,1 ^ Woo ?. l,!r8t - I 

I . H. Saunders was the original intro- 1 
3 ducer into the United States of the favor- $ 
J itc Mail Axle; and its first manufacturer ! fc 

| /V 9 the . m ™ nto }' < jl Oil Chamber | 

11 drilled out of tne body of the Mail Axle | 
j§! at Clld ot the bearing, and is also the * 
Ifj author ol. every improvement on the Mail A 

'id OlAfl /llllDU A vlri , -1 ‘ A I m 


HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND 

[ Curled Hair and Moss, 

j Turned Spokes, 

Morticed Hubs, 

| ; Bent Felloes, 

| “ Poles, 

j Carriage Bovs, 

I Bent Shafts, 

! Carved Carriage Parts, 
j Bands,” SP’-ingBars, 
i Locks, 

Knobs, 

Tacks, 

; Screws, 

Joints, 

Handles, 

1 j Files, 

; Shaft Jacks, 

Buggy Wheels, 

! Sand Paper, 

English Coach Varnish, 
j American do., do. 

j V ‘v.., Grown Japan, 

-,lish Black Japan for Iron Work 

j te , d «orip’ion“ ’ 

! wrought Iron Fifth Wheels, 


ve constant trouble. ’ “““ ™11 as all other ^defused in the ma f ‘ . "' fte0ls ’ 

mtlemen whose names are appended , ^ °r^ e and P" co ’% compare with any ot 

ipefahfo Pow,:. , t>y the most re- IMPORTANT.'no. -__ [Junel85o 

icctaoie Carriage Makers in v« m v„-i tm _ » I.. „ - 



CARRIAGE WHEELS oiled 


AND THE 


S#' Axles Cleaned, 


j perGai nS '“ I>riCa of Curria S e Varnish, $5.-B 0 d; 
: ' ' [June 1855 

ui) Aren't, OT !>wnoro'revem'd J' 14 >;'** <>>« whole country must b:q 
'■i'll the Unite,] st.itc, rn'ilivov; 01 ' ,taI < tin mil mv nr Town i throui 

October, ,88 s. ’ <* 

SHELLY’S PATENT WHEEL. 


n ‘Lthout ever taking off the 
^ Wheels, by Garratt’s Pa- 
S *- eut Oil Socket, and 


Axle Cleaner. 



,, --_.-v-~.iMg, <iuu 13 also the A "frnmr r 

! . U i h01 cL° . T7 m T?T nent on the Mail A VER ^ SMALL CONTRIVANCE 

I ailL °tkt-i Axlen which lias successfully To he sot in tin• ij u i )m r n 1 • , „ ’ 

stood the severe proof of New York Third “ew or old CaS^ whh V • 
Avenue practice, and is now i • “ , , » w i (.with oi without 

SVthVftKu' Arfi 3 !md 0,lt l 6d £m P r<>vem ent"| l ™». 

ed, are superseding the older form/ VV l>llcl<y . < - | «’.'>wic.«anaaui»iint*. th ' , “ w '’ ‘ ,Mlr#Me ( '" r <*« 
li. S.’s Axles have always been awarded I ^‘rv ^ fj he Wh * el > ** ^ is 
the first premium when exhibited for con/ Gleaned and Thoroughly Oiled in 
petition, and his new patent Taper Axlei run ,<. M 1N U TE ! ! 



V 


s ., . . ,.eeeu awarded 

e the first premium when exhibited for com ... 

I petition, and his new patent Taper Axle ru,£ NE MINUTE!! 

!f (Patented Juno 1854) is universally ad- 
!i n ." ucd t0 |jl( ; be f ti-vlo for light Car- 

i| riagcs ever produced; tor, although it iSm? uxl,M,l : l tiiki ^ i 'inii'' wS. it iT^MU 1 ti/ 1 e w/; s l ty / J1 
! as strong as the Mail, and equally ex- E 1 Sgg 

4 eludes road dust, and has a much longer 
ii f ari , n ?’ \ vith length of hub, yet, 

I the 1 inch patent 'Paper Box measures! 

I ? ul y 1 ij- inches, its outside diameter at /A,/! 

I large end: thus it is evidently better fitted foriMelf ,wl<;e 

I than any other for the smallest and short ,,r S,^ ,,J,lu n 

| «{ l fo amt factory at Hastings, on 

| t!,e f r,u!sou Rlve, '> N. Y. Orders solicited. " y 

____^ 1 lafl • 'ucratllve and permanent business In any eve- 

II' ' J tir-«ii-i i 'i~Mnni ' f Minnn —i nmi ' -- 


milted to be 


micliV t] ' n “- VXDKHSKiXS,,, bavtn, ,be enltre Inu-v.ist 

, ; a l J, wss and durability. the Patentee of this valuable Improvement, ... leave to to 

tvu/iout taking off the Wheel the A rle »V ^''-^aklng public Unit be >.H now mukliu extensive p- 
Cleaned and Thnrnva-hh, n;? r- " ? Wl0 . n , S <0r t! ' eir "“""‘‘inure, and will be ready 111 a sliort tin 
O IVT n Its urirm Oiled in lumlKli til.Mralt with awheel which, for beauty of form anil ( 

^ ONE MINUTE! ! MUty, CANNOT rat Sum. .tisun. 

si in),tc liiTiuim-'iiimlt Viii-'snrVft'lVmik 11 ' wt tl.iii the hub, amt by a nnj.voy. imji t, the hub has only half the usual numb 

UKMOVl'n't w ;i n ‘ " Ul ' v ''KBi. '.tit KASS-is K monlcescut the long spokes may have requisite sh 

|J 1111L * 11 “• uxl«* Gr taking ..ir thn ’wheel IVVs^Vt / 1 <: °° 1 y ° r li . OI,, ” d “ tho ln,b » ‘ u,<l P’tvcmu-.I from worklu- ov Becoming 

!lo l!. Ihi Bicro'chlM can lh, "‘ rHn * At lh ‘-* imposing the rim m- 

iM»> mote umbo, neTOTiwI or miSir'^“nL^nsV m 5 V 1 '” 1 ; “ ,W,orl ) < '"’ ol ' hokes nro In sened then 

enunirvV’ ;Tv,d UKh , ,:r . Invention on ean-iano wheHs In “m! ' W ,KU,a lU, ' J ' Vi,u; l1 "'’ n "iuisite support to be elvel, the 11 

no e, in -|.|.''nd-eeden In aeeomplbtolng this, m a few years by men “»of the short spokes, and also dlmlnlshina tl.e numt 

'.'■1,1.011, fniWn-Vj’, P '"?!' 0 '"■‘•v;-l> vie on wl,eels, will beuSS im-rtlsos n.-unilly made In ,1... -rin,:, 

'In'VoSd' ''nniaUinnuenl, any Sla, kingdom 1 wheel Is obtalne.l n,„ ... . .. ’‘ a al ™« anl1 


‘ ‘ ve v/ibub, win he UHctl uidiuscs uiuiiuiy nnulo lu ilie huh Tint, , , 

attachment, in any Stale or kingdom n , ’ 1/1 ;1 ;i f ( nu- ami ill 

■■“t i'V'V'v seemed, or shall bo intro,lied" 1 l: "’ bt,,ln '"b '-he mokes a,-,, well sup),.,,-.,.,! i,v a r'li-or 

1 ,1.anil thousands express their utintration and prevented from twlstln K „r ... . ", 

ne ihoueln 01 a,,d desired some suel, on the rim. Small bubs b- .. , '' " R ' 

"• that it pays lor I iell twice a year bv •„ , , 1 naon and tl M . .•,«! ofimuinli 

irse ilesh. * ■ J will not exceed that of the ordinary wln-oi-, 

1 wheels of sulky and chaise, and lo do It f 1 ,.,L.,. . 

f the toUsonie (iruduery or life. ' Iltleirf are Solicited 

!, >;Gt for their interest to Immediately n<- ,( 

: this Oil Socket to tlio Can-lanes and Team . D. TILTO 

o thelre d.inllshni .-ih, as n. .must entirely AtidreSB: J. B, OLIVER A went 

d ol oiling aim deumim; wheels. ' „ , ’o.! 1 

and permanent business 111 any and eve. October, 18af,. Brooklyn, N. 
























THE COACH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


A D V E R TI SIN G 1) E P A IIT M E N T. 


TO COACH HARDWARE & TRIMMING 
MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS. 

All persons engaged in the above business, 

! ean n °w have the opportunity of introducing their 
houses to over twelve thousand Coach-Makers 
throughout the United States and Canada by ad¬ 
vertising in the Coach-Makbks’ Monthly 
Magazine, a Journal which is devoted exclu¬ 
sively to the art of coaoh-maldng in all its vari- 
ous branches. This is the only medium through 
which such houses can advertise to good ad¬ 
vantage. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Standing advertisements §12,00 per square for 
one year ; (twelve lines making a square,) paya¬ 
ble within three months from the time of first 
insertion. 

All advertisements for a shorter time than 
twelve months arc charged 50 cts per line for 
each insertion ; Payable in advance. 


Oldest & argest Establishment 
of the kind in the United State s, 

Charles" pearl, 

irass k Jilver 


SAINT LOUIS 


PLATED C0ACH_ TRIMMINGS. 

A 28 Cannon Street) 

1 BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

V 0 A € II & S D 3) L E 31Y 

iSM HARDWARE. 

. i|||J|§I VERY VARIETY OF PL A- 
j ted Trimmings for Coach, Ca- 
■ -v AySs waWlash. and smaller Carriages, Fine 
iBUS " Coach Lamps of various patterns, 
■gSpafi Bands, (now stylos,) Handles, 
Kofi Curtain Rollers, Mouldings, Pole 
Crabs and Hooks, Buckles, &c. &c. 
|§» Any of our Trimmings, Plated in 
Silver, Brass, or Princes’ Metal, 
are warranted to give satisfaction. 
wf Bridgeport, Conn., July 1855. 

ft 

Silte, °§tm # iletlra "|Wtrs, 

And Manufacturers of 

COACH & SADDLERY TRIMMINGS, 

Cook’s Improved Carriage Knobs, 

AND FINISHING SCREWS, 

Improved Solid Ilend Silver and Japaned Lining and Band Nails, 


428 & 425 MAIN STREET, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

[ AM CONSTANTLY GETTING UP NEW AND 
L tasty Designs for Carriage Bands, which for Beau¬ 
ty and Chastity cannot be rivalled. Any new pat¬ 
terns made by sending mo a description of them. 

I Also manufacture the celebrated Princes’ Metal 
Bands. 

j Also manufacture and have constantly on hand a 
large and well seasoned stock of Bent Felloes, Shafts, 
[Poles, and Turned Spokes oftho different varieties of 
Wood, and Seat Rounds of every style. 

Teems—S ix months for approved paper, or five per 
cent, off for Cash. 

N. B. None but dealers supplied. 

July 1855. 


m® AL. O 'll? C3> 3E5. "S’ ■ 

Garner of Broadway & Ashley St. 
-.»w--- 

WOOD BURN & SCOTT, 

Proprietors o Blanchard’s Patent, 

Manufacture with care, of the very best 
timber, the following Articles : 

Spokes of white oak andhickory, of all sizes ami patterns, from 
1 cts. to 5>a cts. , r vr , „ . „ tv,,,., 

Wagon and Buggy Singletrees, Neck Yokes anti Spring Dais, 
from 12*2 to 15 cts. each. . , . 

Pick, Sledge, and Hammer Handles, from SI to $1 50 per do-/.. 
Bent. Heel Shafts at GO cts. pr. 

Bent Carriage Boles, 75 cts. each. 1 / 

Bent, Felloes, in. and under,SI <~> $ sol; lor each additional j 
of an inch, 25 cts. 

Buggy Bows, 75 els. per set. 

Wagon “ 80 “ “ 

Morticed links, 5 in. $1 25. 

“ “ 5/3 & 5?f in. SI 40 

« “ G &6J£ “ 150 

“ 7 k VA *’ 1 80 

“ ” 8 to 9 l A “ 2 00 

“ 10 to 11# “ 2 50 

“ “ 12 to 13 “ 2 80 

Unmorticed Hubs, SI to $2. , . . . , 

Effort will bo made to keep a supply oi the above articles an\a>s 
on baud. , 

N. B.—Tho highest prico paid for Oak and Hickory Spokes and 
Planks None but the best quality of timber will bo received. 

Aug. 1855. 


SAMUEL F. PRATT, 


PASCAL P. PItATT, 


W M. P. LETCH WORTH. 






it ;;v ' - 

. . ' . jl V) 'fl - ;>jr; V) 

^ P R AtT A GO jipfl.TT.coc—' i-vnj I ctlhlvvrlN 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS * DEALERS IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

SADDLERY, COACH & TRUNK HARDW ARE 

Have removed to the Buff-Color Brick Store, No. 34 'Terrace Street, 

Opposite the Western Hotel, and adjoining the Hardware Store of Messrs, Pratt & Co. 

BFFALO, N. Y. 

[June 1855.] 


SILVER AMD LEAD 


Lai ash Trimmings, Card and Name J iftw-s, mu " rt \ 
fea.l.Uo Nails, with annealed points-iop 1 tops am.l 
Nuts, Joints, Rivets, Hub Bands, Shalt Ups, f ob. 

Hooks and Crabs, Soil-adjusting Saddle lath, 

FRANKLIN, NEAR OHAWst It.’, &C ' NEW IIAVHN, CONN. 
July 1855. 

RAHWAY SPRING' WORKS, 

RAHWA Y, N. J., 

Manufacture every variety of Car, Carriage, Buggy, Sulky, and 
[ Seat Springs, from the best quality of Steol. 
ttiT A trial of our Work is solicited. 

JB. HAYDOCK. Proprietor, 

July 1855. J. GATCHELL, Agent. 


CHAPMAN’S • 

Elastic Anti-Rattling 

CARRIAGE SHAFT FASTENER. 

[T IS ONLY ABOUT THREE MONTHS SINCE 1 FIRST PRE- 
sentkd this valuable Invention to the public, it is unanimously 
recommended In the highest terms by every person who has tried 
It—already hundreds ofcertlflcat.es from Carriage Makers and gen¬ 
tlemen of the first respectability, who arc dally using it, in the 
Eastern, Western and Middle States, can '.be shown, cordially re¬ 
commending its use by every one—it being an attainment long 
desired. If applied to an old or new carriage, as directed in tlio 
instructions accompanying each package, I warrant it effectually 
to stop all rattling noise near the shaft bolts; and it will firmly 
secure the bolts from loss, should the nut drop off. 

Atrial must convince the most fastidious it is all I represent it 
to bo. ffST My terms are CASH. 

Wholesale, to Carriage Makers...$12 per doz. sett. 

Retail “ “ .$2 per sett. 

All orders promptly filled. Address 

WM. S. CHAPMAN, Patentee and Proprietor, 
Oct. i, 1855. Cincinnati, O. 


JOHN TENKIS & CO., 

IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 

Coach and Saddlery Hardware. 

No. 25 Water Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

TTAVK ALWAYS ON HAND A FULL STOCK OF KVKHVDU- 
u sauww of Coach Trimmings. iinbratfug ilhc jutrstiina most 
approval styles and patterns, which Uio.v will sell at New VoiK 
and Philadelphia prices— consisting In part ol— 

Enamelled and Oil-Dressed Leather; 
Dash, Collar and Fancy Enamelled ; 
Enamelled Cloths of all kinds; 

Wood Work of all descrip¬ 
tion; Cloths, Damasks, Cott- 
lines, Silk and Worsted Laces, Tas¬ 
sels, Silk Fringes, Carpet, Oil Cloths, 

Buckram, Moss and Hair; full assortment Props, Turned and Bint, 
cd Collars Stump Joints, Ivory Nalls, Ac., &e M &v. 

JOHN TENNIS. I>. A. DANGLER. 

Oct. 1855. 














































THE COAOH-MAKEES 5 MAGAZINE. 


111 0 b it r % I) Abu ttixs ment 0 . 



2faj JDcrk Aboertiscmentu. 

(BMssios hmmm. 


JOHN P. JUBE 


!|J 


NO. 137 IFOOi; STREET, PITTS BURE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

ffjjf THU PRICES B35LOW ARE SUBJECT TO ANY FLUCTUATIONS THAT NAY OCCUR "~£AX 


Newark 


GTS 

.ie>< 

.16 

.18 

.20 

.1«>3 

.10 

.60 

.40 


ijnamclo'l L 3 . 1 . largobMcs per ft. 

“ “ me!. “ ‘ . 

1 hi •• *'• fumy colors . 

ffi\ it i* “ Hi). gId br/- .. 

Collar at) d Jtailing Leather ‘ t . 

l)ash SpHt'N ,.. 

Ke’iraM Duck, 53 in. extra, pry<l. 

I|l “ •* Di'illa, “ „ . 

I II canfurntaUetherSpromS to 10 per ceil'citeKperVif wanted. 
# ‘Pitch’s’ New Haven Spring....-."Sr 'Vet 26 

H l.ce i 5 per cent, ou How land’s Springs, 

I silk l, 0 ,.:e ...nor yard, 58 

|$H Worsted Laco ion in ... 

l|j-j Worsted and Silk Lacc,2%iu. 

Kami P. “ .A. 

Less 15 per cent, on al l Laces, 

CONNECTIO V T AXLES, V 


1 1 lieVtor rosette ab « ovc ^* nds ’ samo price, except Ac< 
..tA, E r ?^ cUe T . CQfitlf -» sizes Irom to 1 in. 15 cents extra. 


silk 


20 


JO 

i 


l VK ■ 


Bolt Mail, Cu hi.. 

Inside scre w, l)j In •• 
Outside “ 

** 41 “ long 

Iron 3Sfu t Taper Ax!■• 
SSI. Cap Nur, “ 

Iron Nut II. p. “ 

Sil. O. “ 

Iron Nut Taper “ 
Sil. O. “ 

Iron Nut II. P. >{ 
SILO. “ 

All otl 

Stump Join!:;, ;’d in.. 

I ... h 


.per set. 


;h ink 
VA 


•sizes in proportion to l/.j in. 

.Pen 


•I 00 
4 00 
“ 1 50 

“ 5 50 

** 8 00 

“ 3 25 

“ 3 60 

“ 3 75 

“ 4 00 

“ 3 75 

“ 4 00 

do/,, i ny, 
l. 


Patent Leather Pv..« u ai , 1 111 lV: ’ : 10 1 m - 15 cents extr 
staiup.i, poi- s ,jt,P 31a chlncs, 3 fa' ra . dins, roller and 

-'Vl.iljR * i'‘ !<•? ’ ''" S ’ ,W ^LthintS, 4 P*ili 'Ur;, roll:., ..j,,) 

Dess 10 per.cen't. on the aiiovo Presses. 

Philadelphia carriage bolts. 

X 'l’A ®T,’ 20 ®|,ri° SJjP $250 $2 CO *2 70. 

fif ffP *£b> &« S$» $£» Hi, 


83 Bowery, IT. T„ 

Keeps constantly on band a large assortment of choice 

SADDLERY & COACH HARDWIRE, 

Together with a well selected Stock of the most ap¬ 
proved Manufacturer’s 

PA TENT LEA THE 11. 

•Japanned Curtain Cloth, Warranted Steel Springs, 
Patent, Half Patent and Plain Axles, Bolts of Superior 
Quality, Hul>3, Spokes, Bent Rims, Shafts, Poles and 1 
'lap Bows, Coach Varnish and Japan, Curled Hair { 
Moss, &c. [June 1855. 1 


S. B. ROBY.] 


M 


ij.<, 

$3,13 


73 




$5.23 Si.30 $.1.53 

iHu J.. -<A. 

ij o*i" >0 $3,03 $3,75 

r* “> 2>3, 2X, ;$ 

, , $1,0Q $1,75 $5,00 $5,25 

^ -h iz, 5, 5'y'i G. 


$3,88 


$ 1,00 

3/;:, . 


■>1,13 


tire bolts. 

3-16, all sizes.. 

'iiwy:' Prl- 

Planfs Co»,u“ Otlcntnnit« a fX 11 - 011 a11 U>o above bolts, 
delpliln. Lolti a t>out 33 per cent, less than Pliila- 

Axlo Clips, Nos. 0 ,1 and 2 

" “ ’ “ •{’ A UJ - 1 ....per doz. 50 

56 


| Shackle; 


..per doz. i»r. 


ni . Less 20 per cent, on clipa, 

, Clip Connections. 1 

j it No. J.............V... 

“ ‘A cheap.. . . . . .. 

J Less 15 per cent, on Sbackies and Pole Eyes. 


12 00 
10 00 
9 50 
7 20 
4 00 


per cent, on the 

extra,. 


Joints. 

.per doz 


ihur 

xlo; 


1 37}< : 

1 25 ! 

1 37 I 

1 f»(i 


NEWARK. 


10RTI0ED HUBS. 
.. sot, 


cent, on Pltt'fhurv.h Sprime 

. m.:.'. 

li.dd ... 

eommon... 

lie, ivy. 

IS!' ilf.... ............. .V....... 

fiiuniOii... 

ljwiyy... 

com mou. 


and Axles 

. l>c 


, ,J::p-.inn:- 
ad dViT 


, Hr iss Proms, 
Silver 


J • 


>Jtou Bands, x.lfc. 

v * . 

'* “ common. 

heavy. 

ad a " x. It. 

; ‘‘ litpit. 

conunou. 

heavy . 

y Mail " llscbt. 

“ common.. 

“ heavy .. 

etor Mall IPs. rosette centre,. 
“ plain 


et 38 
44 
50 
75 
•Jl 


1,00 

63 
76 

1,00 

1 25 

. } V’- 

1 50 

61 
72 
1 00 

64 
85 

1 0) 
1 38 
85 
l 00 

1 33 

2 00 


I 6 In. and loss,. 

i OH •' . . 

.. 

! oJi * * .. . 

j Helaw.u e Spoltcs, an'erct 'a aVticfe‘*iA’lnl and’E^ 

| Best E.islerii Malleable Iron.. 1 K 

i Ivory Head Nalls,No. 1 .. 


..per lb 
..per } 


Ivory Pull-to Handlos,. 

4 Inside •• . 

Knobs “ . 

” Head Screws. 

Silver and limy.';, Plain and cm bos* 

•Silver Chased Proms and Nms,. 

Jap. Sil.and Uruss'Llnln^ Nidi- 1 , 

Sil. Band Nalls, solid heads,. 

Brass'* “ 


, 1‘l’Ojv 


75 
87 
1 00 
1 00 
2 55 
JO 

ro. 29 
. * 31 

f pr. Irom l pj to 2 00 

1 00 “ l 20 

r yro 2 fio “ 5 oo 
s and isuis, pr sot 18 

. “ 1 co 

.per paper, 6 

......... per gro. 28 


[13. A. STEVENS. 

ROBY & €o. f 

DEALERS TN 

SADDLERY & COACH HARDWARE, fl 

HO. 67 STATS STREET, 

R O CHESTER, N. T. 

P a “ dle 1 P.'N7 Sf'So: oil: 

laiH, Deci .Hair, Varnish, &c., Ornaments of all kinds. 

OoACII Hardware _ End Leather, End Olotln-, Colored 


NATII'L Will CHIT 


JOHN WOODWARD, Jr., 

’L WRU 


war. w. iiixl- 


& 


riexuova/I I 

SL T. 


Saddler 


IMPOXiTER .-VNJ) DEALER IN 

Hardware, Carriage Harness, 

Til U N K T R r M M I N(J S, 

127, formerly 1J1. Wood Street., 

I’ITTHHUItClJJ. I’A- 


'I A ASH. COLLAR, RAILING & BLACK EN- 
t . umellcd l.outher, and every deueviption of fan- 


ption 

<;y Colored Leather and Enamelled Cloth of all kind:. 
>otvs. bent Felloes, Shafts, Hubs and Spokes of 
manufacture, Deer Hair, Moss. Curled 


Eastern 
I rair. Blue 
Tools, &e., 
rer’s prices. 
Fob-1855 


Leather and Coach Varnish, Saddler's 
also, Springs and Axles, at Manufactu- 


liru-y una Silver Slump Joints,.'..'.’.'.7.7.7 do z . j ji, 

Llakc b Jupannol Knobs, No. 3,.ncj' >gro. 65 

Bra~w Capped *• •• 2 i 3 ........... •* 75 

<•, .P 1 o 11 ' JrVV^ -’-IranicttaB, Curtain Silks, Worsted and 
.Ai., J'imgo- 1 , Holder 'la:w-.l :, Uanmior Cloth and Paig I'T-ingc.i 
«u,V. r ®, a V'xr ( P la U t,0S » 0il Cloth'Carpet all widths, Var- 

nlHii,, lack.-, Curled Hair, Silver Lamps, Polo Yokes, and J.looks, 
cc.^rTc , and everything else used by Carriage Manufacturers. 

, above prices are nett cash, uluo freight added, at the 
T*"® /' - ctH , bpr ,h '» and a commission of 3J J per cent. If time is 

w uit(;d, an additional 5 percent, i:; added for 1 months. 

LJune 1355. J 


s. & % Emm, 

AIANUFAOTUltEUS, IMPORTERS & DELE US IN 

n 1 U v ‘ Uk(i 

A N!) 0 A li Rf \ < i H TRIM MINOR, 

In nil their Variety, 

No. 79 Beckman St,, New York. 


'< J iIIlS subscribers Iiaving removed from tlieir old 
1.- stand on Pearl 5 treet, to the new and commodious 
Ware House, No. 79 Beckman St., are now prepared 
to offer to dealers the most complete assortment of 
Goods in their line, to be found in any house in the 
United States. 

Their facilities for manufacturing and importing are 
not excelled by any. 

Terms —G months, with satisfactory references, or 
! 5 per cent, discount for Cash. 

i June 1855. P. <fc T. HAYDEN. 





• rit.;','. ' 

& Dealers In 


Importers, Manufacturers 

Coach and Saddlery Hardware, 

321 BROADWAY, C0KNLH HAMILTON flT., 

ALBANY, ST. Y. 


JllIlO ISO'; 


WJIEELEll IiKL'RH. 


CALEB 75. TIOICENER. 


EDWARD yTEUDlNd■ 


.Ef-ssie]® ccj •QM'&MMItiy 

JOHN STHEET, BBIBGEP02T, CONN., 

$1 AN UTAOTUIt Hits OP 

gome & eAaaues TmmKS® 1 

I’iflcnl & Half Patent Axles, 

T o m / in « o n ’ s Pa tfy,,. y n ff />,.,.,. /, , >•. 

BAND,':;, CALASH TRIM MIN u CURTAIN ltOLLEKS, &0. 

W’l]jo C nrir J H.]^/i: cit , th '' Patronage of tliose who arc making 
iV i r r ’' , n 0a, ' ri D l ' : '"’- v/e believe we have fk-jervcdly fg| 

HneTnihi rr! r,ivl tat !? n 1J “inufac(.iirlrig Mm best articles in our J 
3 ri r' yeD i’ / ' ii Our .Springs are made from ilie best JOnglian 
TrmVi^niw/S '* for us from Pwcedw.i ^ 

/m -V; • v?. u .V l0 ’ ou 3hly tested bo foie they leave the Paetory. 

111 * J p, h'-stJia lsbury Iron, and our Carriage Trim¬ 

mings aromade In the latest and nios 1 approved style.’. 

, SPRING PERC11 COMPANY. 

June 1855.J STERLING, Sec’y. 
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TEJELMSs 

Single subscription one year - - §3 00 

Clubs of three “ - - 8 00 

“ “ six « - - - 15 00 

“ “ ten « - - - 20 00 

Payable Invariable in advance. 

A 11 p lul)3 » however, must be sent to one address. 

If*)' Each person making a club of six, shall have his seventh 
cojiy sent gratis, and each individual making a club of ten, shall at 
uu: end ot the year be presented with ono volume of the Magazine 
complete, In line gilt binding, with the name ol' the one to whom 
it is presented stamped on the cover in gilt letters' All communi¬ 
cations must be addressed to the Editor, at his residence, Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio. 

Office of the Coach Makers’ Magazine, 
New York, 106 Elizabeth St. E. M. Strat¬ 
ton, Assistant Editor, and Agent for N. York. 

Office of the Coach Makers’ Magazine, 
Columbus, Buckeye Block, Broad Street. 







EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAFTS. 

Fig. 55.—New Orleans Buggy. 

Mr. Editor :—-With your permission I will 
contribute to your dcservingly popular Maga¬ 
zine one of our Now Orleans vehicles. The body 
is solid side with carving and moulding as repre¬ 
sented in the drawing. The rocker to this body 
has two arches, the object of which is, viz: to ad¬ 
mit the wheel running under the body as far as 
possible when turning, and 2d, the arch imme¬ 
diately back of the step permits the rocker to 
extend back into the main arch of the side, and 
thus hide the naked or open appearance which it 
would otherwise assume; (the black space repre¬ 
senting the extension of the rockerintotho arch;) 
it also gives a chance for a box from the inside 
of the seat. 

The scat is also solid pannel, with spindles 
bradded on as illustrated. A buggy rack is ele¬ 
vated over the hack of the body. 1 think this 
a preferable to the ordinary way of extending 
them hack of the spring. In the abovo plan, 
beauty is added to the general appearance of the 
body by the application of the rack, it properly 
constructed and applied. R. D. M. 

Ifor Saladeo’s Magazine. 

Fig. 56.— Close Coach. 

The contributor of this magnificent drawing 
is from our general agent Mr. Ahra m Tenill, and 
by whom it was designed and drawn expressly for 
the Magazine. 

This coach, wo think, is sure to moot a hearty 
welcome by every proprietor in our ranks who is 
engaged in the manufacture ot this denomination 
of work. We have never seen a design more 
splendid in appearance or complete in outline 
than the ono we here present to our readers. 

An explanation of its manner of construction 
we consider useless, as every person who has 
the necessary qualifications for the construction 
of this class of work asks for nothing more than 
a side elevation, and sometimes with a front and 
back view, and even the latter we do not think 
necessary in the present case. 


The above is a front view of the Dash, show¬ 
ing the style of finish, division ofpannels, &c. 

Fur Saladf.c’s Magazine 

Fig. 57.—New Haven Buggy. 

This beautiful no top buggy we received 
through one of the largest carriage establish¬ 
ments in New Haven, Conn., and have attached 
it to Sprout’s combined Springs and Coupling, 
believing it would not only add to its beauty but 
also to its practical worth. Wo have, as 
we have before informed our readers, these 
springs in constant use, and arc becoming more 
attached to them, owing to the perfect manner 
in which they operate. To give a general des¬ 
cription of this buggy would only prove a waste 
of time, as the drawing itself fully explains all 
that is desirable. The seat is made round and 
left open, with an iron railing forming handles 
at each end. The body is carved as represented 
the entire length. 

Fig. 58.—A Common Cutter. 

The body built separate from runners, and fas¬ 
tened by two bolts on each side, as represented 
in engraving. The sides are made of ■> in. bass 
wood, spring out at pillar some two inches; pan¬ 
ned on front extending out to fenders and finish¬ 
ing at body as represented in drawing. By ad¬ 
ding about 8 inches iu length, could put in ex¬ 
tra scats and have good room for four passengers. 

For fiahv.lce's Magazine. 

Fig. 50.—Concord Wagon 

Mr. Salauee :—While rambling through 
many portions of Now England, the question 
was often asked me why you did not give a out 
of the above named wagon. I answered many 
of your subscribers it should ho forthcoming, j 
Enclosed you have the real fac simile of a Con¬ 
cord Wagon, taken from one built m ( foncord to 
order. This style of wagon is generally used 
throughout New England. ! found many that 
were greatly attached to this one particular 
style, giving them the preference over all others. 
From the manner in which the springs arc ar¬ 
ranged, they arc capable of carrying either 
a light or heavy load, and with either they 
ride very easy. Having tried them 1 speak 
from experience. Tours, T. 


SMITH & McNAUGTITS IMPROVEMENT 

ON THE MURGARTROYD SUSPEN¬ 
SION PATENT BUGGY. 

Patent applied for both in the United States and 
Canada. 

Fig. 60 is a correct illustration of the original 
Murgartroyd improvement, known as the Mur¬ 
gartroyd Suspiension Patent Buggy , consisting 
of four half cliptics applied in the manner rep- 
sented by our engraving with two material ex- j 
ceptions, viz: the application of the swivel 
joint (A) by which either of the front wheels ' 
: are permitted to raise or fall to any extent with- , 
out the least strain on the perch and braces. 

This swivel joint, if not provided for, would 1 
in a short time wear loose, (owing to the perpet¬ 
ual friction to which it is exposed,) and thus 
create rattling. To obviate this two elastic wash¬ 
ers are employed as follows: One is placed be¬ 
tween the shoulder of the am, passing through 
the swivel, and the butt of the latter, and the 
other in front, against which the nut holding the 
joint together is tightened. Thus the rubbing 
parts are prevented from coming iu contact, 
therefore, no friction worthy of mention is crea¬ 
ted, and consequently no wear. 

Many attempts have, to our knowledge, been 
made within the last ten years to perfect a joint 
for this connection which should accomplish the 
same ends as the one hero illustrated, hut all 
those experiments so far as wc have the means 
of knowing, proved fruitless. The one hero rep¬ 
resented, however, is a moddcl of perfection for 
this important joint. 

The other improvement claimed is the joint 
(B) in the perpendicular standard between the 
springs. In M urgartroyd’s patent this standard is 
stiff, and in case the weight suspended upon 
the springs come to bear heavier on one end of 
the spring bar than the other, it will ho observed 
that this stiff standard would spring, and some¬ 
times bend, it therefore becomes apparent that 
a joint was necessary at this point, so as to re¬ 
lieve the standard from the strain above men¬ 
tioned. 

Wc have seen the original Murgartroyd buggy, 
and a few days ago had the pleasure of seeing 
one of Smith and McNaught’s buggies with the 
abovo improvements attached, and arc free to 
say that wc consider the discovery they have 
made in this buggy the financial point of perfec¬ 
tion, and furthermore that we would he quite 
unwilling to purchase the right of Murgartroyd 
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Suspension Patent Buggy without the improve¬ 
ments of Smith & McNaught attached to it.— 
For without it we do not consider the original 
patent complete, nor perfect in its operations. 


Cj \t Coacji-lltakrs’ liaga^i 


MAY, 


1.855. 


FAILURES IN COACH-MAKING-. 

Our attention was directed to the subject 
which forms the title of this chapter, by an old 
and much esteemed friend from Philadelphia, 
who has been for manyyears engaged in the sad¬ 
dlery and coach hardware business. Being in 
Columbus a few days ago, he very naturally con¬ 
cluded to call on his young friend the editor of 
the Coach-makers’ Magazine. 

In the course of our conversation lie made the 
following not very pleasant yet truthful remark, 
viz: “Now, Mr. S., since you assume the posi¬ 
tion of editor of a mechanics’ journal, devoted 
to coach making exclusively, it is presumed 
that you are sufficiently posted upon all subjects 
pertaining to the trade, to render you capable of 
answering any question that may be proposed, 
touching the occupation to which your Magazine 
is devoted. Therefore, placing you upon that 
ground, I will ask yon. to explain a little matter 
which has always seemed a kind of mystery to 
me, or the real cause of which I have never been 
able to comprehend, viz: Why is it that we find 
a greater number of men in your ranks who have 
failed or are continually failing in business than 
in any other of the mechanical branches? I 
have been a close observer, he continued, of 
these things for the past twenty years, and am 
fully satisfied in my own mind, that if all the 
men in mechanical pursuits who have failed in 
business could be named, it would be found that, 
the coach-makers (in proportion to numbers) 
would have the majority by a large per centage. 

Now, what is the cause of this '! Is it for 
want of a ready demand for their productions, or 
is it because they do not receive a proper com¬ 
pensation for the same. It can bo neither; for 
I know the demand is great and the profit equal; 
that is, the profit paid on the original cost of car¬ 
riages, generally speaking, gives as large a per 
centage as any other business of which I have 
any acquaintance. Then, if possible, let me un¬ 
derstand in which part of the complicated ma¬ 
chinery the screw is loose.” 

VYe answered our friend by showing him that 

I this prevalent failure in coach making was ow¬ 
ing almost invariably to the unqualified and in¬ 
experienced individuals who embarked in an en¬ 
terprise so complicated, expensive and perplex¬ 
ing as that of coach making. And for the ben¬ 
efit of the younger portion of our readers, let us 
for a moment glance at the nature of the busi¬ 
ness, and we will he better able to understand 
the kind of individual required to conduct it with 
success. Coach-making in the fullest sense of 


that term, signifies the combination of four dis¬ 
tinct classes of workmen, viz: wood workmen, 
ironers, painters, and trimmers, and indeed in 
large factories the classification of workmen is 
still more numerous; as for example, body-ma¬ 
kers, carriage-pa rt-makers, wheelers, carvers, re¬ 
pairers, tiremen , body-iron era, carriage-ironers, 
fillers, painters, ornaincliters, varnismen, trim¬ 
mers, stitchers and finishers. However, the 
four branches first above mentioned, are the dif¬ 
ferent departments that must necessarily bo con¬ 
ducted in the manufacturing of carriages. It 
therefore requires no argument to show most 
conclusively that it is a very complicated busi¬ 
ness. 

In the next place, it requires a vast amount 
of capital to keep it moving; though it he on a 
limited scale. The materials of which carriages 
arc composed, are all of the most expensive kind, 
and if the closest economy is not observed in 
their consumption, they are subject to waste and 
•reat loss. It is astonishing to note, even in a 
small business, the amount of materials it will 
consume in the short space of one year. There 
is the timber, iron, axles, springs, patent and en¬ 
ameled leather, laces, cloths, brass and silver 
mountings of various kinds, paints, oils, varnish¬ 
es, and a number of other articles too tedious to 
mention, all of which are expensive and univer¬ 
sally cash articles. But this is only a part of the 
expense attending the construction of carriages. 
We have yet to count the cost of labor in the dif¬ 
ferent branches, which of itself will sum up a 
high figure in the course of the year, be the busi¬ 
ness large or small. When wo come to look all 
these things fairly in the face, we are enabled to 
comprehend why it is that coach-making is so 
extremely expensive. And, lastly, it is a per¬ 
plexing business, and in proof of this assertion, 
we have only to refer to the great amount of at¬ 
tention it requires on the part of the proprietor 
in selecting and providing the necessary materi¬ 
als for the different departments of the factory, 
to obtain proper workmen; must sec that they 
are regularly paid, whether the productions of 
the factory meet with a ready demand or not; 
ho must see that his work is properly managed 
in each branch, that good work is produced; per¬ 
chance he employs a poor workman, or an impu¬ 
dent one; must perform the unpleasant task of 
discharging him and of finding a substitute, 
which latter may prove to be the same character 
or perchance worse than the one just turned 
away, and his delightful task must again he re¬ 
peated; must attend to soiling, trading, buying, 
and in short must do every thing, be every where 
and all at the same time; meanwhile ho must he 
a close calculating sort of genius, that he may 
sec clearly the result of every step ho is about 
to take before he advances, otherwise he may 
step in the soft and mirey places, from which he 
may find it very difficult to extricate himself 
and perhaps before he is hardly aware of his sit¬ 
uation, ho will fusing an Indiana phrase,) find 


reader, is coach j 

rder to j 


lustvi- 


(int 


job 


himself wofully swamped. This 
making in its true character. 

11 therefore becomes apparent that m ( ^ 

conduct it with perfect success, the P UI 1( . 
must possess the following acquirements, ) ^ , 

1st. Ho must he a practical and exp ulCI 
workman. 

2d. He must be enterprising and 

ous. . . 

3d. He must possess a proper capita • . 

4th. Ho must ho a close calculator, P° sseS ' 
ing a correct knowledge of trading. 

5th. He must bo a good salesman; 

depends upon this accomplishment.) . ^ 

6th. lie must exercise firmness with J 

ness in the government of his hands. ■ qor 
ter very soon loose confidence in a P l0 P 
who trifles with them, makes promises wine i ^ 
is afterwards careless in fulfilling; being o 
mind to-day and another to-morrow; fly m*- 0 ^ 
passion at some trifling circumstance, and s P e _ 
of it frequently to some of the other hands ^ 
the shop; take a dislike to a certain hand; sP e ‘ 

of it to others but never to him. Hucb a P 1 
prietor is very like a general at the head o an 
army who justly hate him and are ready at aI1 ^ 
moment to desert him. But on tlio othei ban ^ 
a prudent man will pursue a different counse; . 
comprehends the great truth that union 
strength, and therefore he will ever strive, b> ,l 
steady, firm, prompt and pleasant course towari ■ 
his hands, to gain their confidence and resp eC 
His success depends materially upon the opera 
tion of his hands, hence it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance that a proper government he established • 
If his hands are for him, and feci an interest m 
his welfare, he is comparatively safe; but it he 
give them cause to hate and turn against him, 
having lost all confidence and respect for h> ro ’ 
his kingdom, (theologically speaking,) is divided 
against itself and cannot stand. 

7th. He must be prompt in all his business 
transactions; it is useless to argue the impoU 

tance of tills duty in every business department- 

Coach making, notwithstanding it is a. com¬ 
plicated, expensive, and perplexing business, is 
nevertheless as profitable as that of any othe); 
land in many instances more so) ifproperly con¬ 
ducted, and a. man who can command the aboi e J 
requirements cannot but succeed. 


1 liere is an ambition prevalent aiuonfj * 
young and inexperienced portion of our fraterni¬ 
ty, which in our estimation accounts for the 
gieater portion of the failures in coach making; 
and that is the universal anxiety among young 
men who are just out of their apprenticeship to 
start shop on their own responsibility. They 
embark without taking the least thought as to 
the responsibilities it does really impose upon 
them, also without the aid of the least capital 
n experience, in short without the attainment of 
in,,. ; plie acquirements which his position calls 

, . unarmed and unequipped, ho launch¬ 

es ms frail bark upon the tide of business, and 

i - na.j got the timid vessel fairly afloat, he 
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observes a leak, and while lie is endeavoring to j very mueli of the Southern States in general; Bridgport, (and a son of the Emerald Isle) is 
repair it another is produced from an unexpected | unlike the Northern and Western farmers (who the foreman of this establishment. We have 
cause, and before the second can be righted a j ever seek for an article in the way of a carriage not lately come in contact with a brother chip, 
third and larger one is sprung, followed by a j for the smallest, sum possible, or in short some- who seems to possess a more thorough education 
fourth. His troubles thus multiplying thick and j thing cheap,) they can find nothing too good or in the art than does Mr. M., of which fact our 
fast, without the necessary impliments to remo-i fine, and it is no common occurrence to see an readers will presently be convinced as well as 
dy them, his fate is scaled, his baric sinks, and j old rusty looking fanner, so to speak, (who from ourself, from the inspection of certain drawings 
lo ! he calls aloud to his friends for help. ; external appearances we would not suppose pos- lie has kindly offered to contribute to the Maga- 

Thus it is that coach making has so frequent- sessed a single dollar,) step into a factory and zinc. 
l,y failed, and a bad report has gone forth, whose j order a carriage that some of our wealthiest cit- The factory of Mr. McPearson, is also one of 
influence operates materially against the craft in izons might well en vy. With such a people to considerable note, but it is not confined to ear- 
certain quarters. ; work for the carriage manufacturer as well as rage work exclusively, part of the factory being 

Now, it is the*height of folly for a young man I other mechanics cun but prosper. devoted to lumber, Wagons &c., which is a 

who has a good situation, to abandon it before j fn this factory we bad the pleasure of inspect- practice, we find quite common among the Ca- 
lie lias acquired proper experience, for no better iug thoroughly the Murgartroyd Suspension Pa- nadian carriage-makers. From London wo 
reason than that, of operating ou his own respon- tent Buggy, (refered to in another part of this again returned to Brantford, when we were in- 
sdnlity.. He is almost sure to fail in the under- No.) and in the course of our investigation we traduced to Mr. P. It. Hayden, and P. 0. Van- 
taking, involve himself and perhaps his best made several experiments, which eonviccd us brocklin, (which gentlemen we mentioned in our 
friends in difficulties from which there is no that the Buggy in its original form embraces last number as the proprietors of a patent wheel, 
chance foi escape. We repeat what wo stated several imperfections in its operations and which is to be manufactured at Cleveland, O., and 
in the August No. of the Magazine upon this mode of construction, which in our estimation Brantford, 0. W.) on which occasion we had the 
subject, that the task of the employed is easier renders it anything but a ye.nl improvement in gratification of inspecting tlieir improved wheel; 
than that of the employer, and that the mere rep- carriages, which we will take occasion to speak of the result of which lias loft a favorable impres- 
utation of doing business on one’s own account hereafter. sion on our mind. Believing- that it is the 

h» a consideration too trifling to influence a wise Two of those imperfections are obviated by strongest, and yet the lightest wheel wo have 
man’s decision, and we may add, that until ho is t!lc improvement:! Messrs, -Smith & McNaught evov seen> and y a f ter a practical investigation, 
satisfied ho possesses all the required aceom- * ,avo a< Med, as illustrated in tills number. it should prove be all that is claimed by its in- 

plishments to superintend a business properly, lilu * ^ lut ol urgartroyd s V entor, it must eventually come into general 

he should decline embarking in the enterprise, P atcnt ^' as ^ ceu extensively wold throughout llae . 

or in other words, remain on the safe side. Canada West, and to certain factories, at prices On Friday morning, the 12th, Oct., we took 

_**•— ' *» extravagant as to excite our wonder and lead 0U1 . seat in the cal , s boulld for Buffalo, and from 

OUR FIRST PEEP INTO CANADA—THE us mentally to impure whether the purchasers tllcneo to our origin(ll destination (N. Y.) But 
CRAFT, &C. havc a « cxa minod all its mechanical oper- ere t!l0 w histlo gave the loud signal for departure, 

Having, as we believed, recovered from a pro- ations (previous to buying) as judicious, careful our 0 ] ( j adversary made his unwelcome appear- 
longed and serious attack of that now prevalent and prudent men should do/ Vv e have failed to anc(J j n tbe car wo occupied, and laid Hold of us 
plague in the West— the ague— we started on soo a. satisfactory answer in the affirmative. But iu manner so violent as to cause gnashing of 

the 8th day of last month (Oct.) on our usual on the contrary, it is evident that such aw inves- teeth, and a shaft hu/ like a slender branch iu 

trip to Now York City. Arriving in Buffalo tigation is not generally made by some of our tbe j, reez0> Tills state of things compelled us 

just in time to miss a connection with the cars brethren, else they would certainly not be guilty to rotvuab ,, 0 t we much despise.) Who Mr. 

going east, and the shores of Canada being in of paying so much for so little. John M. Collver, (foreman of Smith it Mc- 

sight, we resolved for the first time iu our life, While in Brantford we were informed that it establishment) kindly offered us the 

to cross over and spend a day in Brantford, a was but four hours ride to London, a city in 0. hospitalities of his home, where we remained for 
town eight miles distant on the Buffalo & Brant- W., of which wo. have often heard glowing ao- t j 1(1 most p art> confined to our room until the 
ford It. R. counts, and especially as regards hie extent of follow j ug Tuesday one o’clock P. M., when we 

After a journey of about six hours, which ouiown emit, thinking thu„ it would def.iin i.... f c jt sufficiently recovered to pursue our journey to 


proved somewhat tedious, we reached the point but one day longer mom pursuing our route to ]5u|y ,, lo . bu t on arriving at the latter place we 
of our destination, and to our pleasing astonish-1 N. \ ., we Halted Dn Loimoin I hi., i* Duly a f ouud t ]iat, wo were unable to make our tour cast, 
ment, we found the imaginary village to be a fine city, anu uppmenUy iiiaajuod by a people consoquentlv wo returned to Columbus without 


VrV LUUUU wie. *■ ***'{*3 --j rp f # ^ WHiivajUumi v we. leiuinow wonuuuuo iiivuuwv 

large and very rapidly increasing town. That who aro deteuaiued m ma,. it wmthy ot Ibo . loco - lV1 pi; s ]]i U g the object for which we started, 

spirit which is visible only in enterprising com- name it bears. We shall remain under lasting obligations to our 

munitios seems to be the leading star of this Carriage manufacturing is being conducted on uowly made friends, Mr. Collver and his kind 
people: j an cxtcnsn < ■- '>*'• "J "'Jmc li»c o' -tx diflciuit j a( j^ f 01 . the close and careful attention they be¬ 
lli this location there is but one carriage cs- establishments. iv e bad.but time, .o\,e\ci,to s ^ owe< j tl p 011 USj wlaile lying siok in their midst, 

tublishmout, which however, is conducted on call upon tiiii e tue.ii, t ,t. MlLulloi <.ii, am j Hcvcby tender them our most heartfelt 

quite an extensive scale. Its proprietors are VJ . McLiuoi. is. Li.. J. Ido, l.,i,,.ON. w itH tHo iis.siirance that they shall ever 

Messrs. Smith & McNaught, superintended The former gouriemon seems to be the most ^ remembered by the editor of the 

by Mr. Collver, which latter is an experieno- largely engaged, bis lactones.are very large and Cmch _^ ((!m . s Mai/ar j nc . 

ed and practical coach-maker. This establish- admirably adapted to the business. I he smith- _1—^- 

ment seems to bo in a flourishing and prosperous shop which is built separate from the main Flowers’Contributions, No. 5, is receiv- 


aooomplishing the object for which we started. 
We shall remain under lasting obligations to our 


lady, for the close and careful attention they be¬ 
stowed upon us, while lying sick in their midst, 
and hereby tender them our most heartfelt 
thanks, with the assurance that they shall ever 
be kindly remembered by the editor of the 
Coach-Makers Magazine. 


ment seems to bo in a flourishing and prosperous j shop which is built separate from the main Flowers’ Contributions, No. 5, is receiv- 

condition, finding a ready demand for all its pro- j building is as appropriately arranged as any we e d, but not in time for this number; will ap- 
ductious, and at prices which fully justifies the have ever before seen, and. the productions of peai . in our next- 
expensive manner in which the work is finished, this factory, generally speaking,, au- not surpass- 

and also the enlargement they contemplate male-| ed. Messrs. McBride & Bro. are devoting their I®" Mr. (i. S. Haussknecht’s communion- 
j n „ ; n their business * i whole time and attention to the manufacturing tion referred to in our last has also failed to 

This country and its inhabitants remind us i of light fancy work. Mr. .Moore, formerly of reach us in time'for this month. 
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ONE MORE NO. AND 1 URN. of them shall be disappointed in receiving reg- Interior view of open rockaway showing a 

One number more and the present volume of ularly and in good order from our wide spread fashionable and approved style of work in the 
the Coach-Makers’ Magazine is complete. We table, the monthly feasts we have in store for trimming. Leather is most generally employed 
look back upon the social intercourse that was ex- them. Will our friends make up their minds in this class of carriages, 
isting between us, and our host of readers for and respond with one accord to this important p u our next we will illustrate the trimming of 
the past year with a pleasing remembrance, and a winto ' or in ot ^ r words > a wintcr 

one that shall be lasting. Wo fancy that the published—and important because we should I tnmmin S with improved style of cushions, &c. 
labors of the coming year will bo entered upon understand tlio oxent of our business in the be-! -—'—"—— 


with a merry heart,—a cheerful sky, and a 8 imn 8- 

i e See prospectus in another part of this i —- --- 

| smooth sea before us. number. 1 ! TIONS, &C. 

Ey tins expression, we do not wish to be un- - , ~^ „ Mb. Editob 1 have just received the An- 

derstood as advocating the idea that (in-as-inuch Jiti. kUUNG VIA AltiiMHiM. gust No. of the Magazine, and hasten to sub- 

as the waters are smooth, and the sky looks du number of the Magazine we have scribe, that I may not miss receiving the vol- 

bright and cloudless in the misty future,) we after HOme commenced the illustration of umo of so valuable a work complete. It is to 

■n i, ■ t.i v trimmino’s and which we will endeavor to kecD mo (and doubtless hundreds of my fellow erafts- 

wiU, or can fold our arms m idleness, bar from tu.mmn^an winch wc will endeavor Keep ^ ^ ^ of „ reat satisfactio ^ and plea8urc , 

it. But on the contrary, we are thereby oncour- U P n11 01 tnc ‘orth-coming No. s It was not ^ ge<j medium estilblisllcd in thc m Jdst of our 

aged, and stimulated into new life and vigor, and im ^ 1 vei 7 ^hat we were enabled to elreet f ra ternity through which our fellow craftsmen 
we shall embark in our enterprise for the coining au »™ugeinent with a practical carriage trim- can apprise each other when a humbug orswind- 
.» .,. ... , , . ,. ° mpi . w i 1n w .,o p-u-ihle of drawing to edit the ling scoundrels arc afloat in the land, or in good 

year if possible, with a determination more um wh ° ™ G1 l’ aWc ot m ‘ iwin *>’ faith declare to each other the utility of any in- 

| deeply rooted to make our journal supe rior to that department. r , vention or improvement which they consider 

I of any other in the mechanical branches, cither ^ r - McLane, of N. Y. City, has been on-1 wor thy of patronage. Thus we arc saved of all 
in thc United States or Europe; and for the bon- S a ged to coduct this part of the work, and he i deception and imposition; and I would suggest 

| efitof the craft in the latter country, wc shall promises to give our readers something every that no new improvement be countenanced until it 

, • T , , „ w . ■„ , ,, _. has been introduced to the craft through our 

republish the new volume m London, (having month ^ at Wl11 represent the newest and most M ; and its utility tested and endorsed 

II secured the copy right both hero and there, and a PP r( >ved styles of trimming carriages, buggies through the same medium, by some of the prac- 

1 though large as our circulation is at the present au( * ^e ^e. tical brethren, or thc editor thereof. 


For Salladee’B Magazine. 

THE MAGAZINE—VALUABLE INVEN- 


nuinhor. | TIONS, &C. 

TrY\1 MTmTT npT>7 RTMlfNT Mtt - 1 ll:l vc just received the Au- 

J J 1 ‘ J gust No. of the Magazine, and hasten to sub- 

In this number of the Magazine we have scribe, that I may not miss receiving the vol- 
after some delay, commenced the illustration of umo of so valuable a work complete. It is to 
trimmings, and which we will endeavor to keep 1110 0 uul doubtless hundreds of my fellow crafts- 

■■ ,i e ,, • xr . n men,) a source of great satisfaction and pleasure, 

up in nil oi tnc forth-coming No. s H was not .. » . 

1 ° ,, , to sec a medium established in the midst of our 


I time, by this arrangement we shall he enabled to 
more than double it. With a correspondence that 
such an army of coach-makers must necessarily 
fj throw into our sanctorum; would it bo an ex- 
1 ageration on our part, to promise additional in- 
| tercst and attraction in t.he forthcoming volume!' 
I Wc think not, and make it without the least fear 
I of failing in the attempt, 
jj In starting with thc present volume we in- 
I formed our readers that it was our determination 
f to improve the interest of the Magazine as wc 
I progressed therewith. But, reader, have wc 
1 done this ? Take the file of your numbers from 

I this one back to the first of January, and we are 
heartily willing to leave the result of such a pc- 
rusala to nswer in our stead. 

I The first number of the now volume will be 
ready for circulation on the 15tli of next mouth, 
and to all of our old friends (and new ones) who 


and the like. | tical brethren, or the editor thereof. 

The annexed figures represent the latest fash- I perceive by the Aug. No., that you have 
ions for a trimming in close and open Rookaways: I tested and illustrated a carriage spring invented 

Em. I. i d'ho mechanical operations of this spring are 


Ar"v 

; ■ i m a 




Em. I. 


w"/; 


, . .. * u i i engraving represents the interior or a most admirably adapted to carnages, and never 

m\o mo go o r> y a,, ^ u ie progiess ot the close rockaway, showing the style of work &e., before has perfection been attained in this branch 
Magazine by rewarding clubs, and think it right which will he readily comprehended by the work- of the vehicle. And the ingenuity that Mr. 


and proper to do so again, we would say, make man 
up your number for the club as soon as possible 
and hold the names in readiness to be forwarded 
immediately on the receipt of the next number, 
which will be accompanied with blanks and en- P 
velopes for the purpose, and you will be sure to 1 
have the Jan. No. ’50, i u advance of Now-Years’ I 
day • si 

Wc earnestly request the members of our fra- 1 
teruity both in thc States and Canadas, who have Rj$ 
concluded to go with us and for us, in the new If 

I volume of tlio. Magazine, to signify it by sending H 
their orders immediately on the receipt of the! 
December number. By pursuing this course, I 
] we will be enabled to know from the start, the 
extent of the family we will have to provide for 
through thc coming year. And in turn, none I 


-■ -'-V, 








if si : -> "‘f 




Em. -. 


i Sprout has manifested in this improvement alone, 
recommends him to the fraterni- 
’ 'i ' Ajrc- by- But since there is no risk on 

~ the part of the craft to test this 

I 1 ^ spring for themselves, every one 

can with safety do as I have 
done, viz: give them a trial. 
t In conclusion, allow me to ex- 
press my approbation for the able 
i k ,L A i \ and independent course you are 
ft ijf '\j; Mam pursuing in the editorial depart: 
: '" 1, (5 B'|j|[if mont of the Coach-makers’ Mag- 
azine. Exposing and rocom- 
■ d • mending wherever you sincerely 

think it called for, without thc 
least, respect for persons. Thus 
m we can have the utmost confi- 

ttmi denco in your much needed pub¬ 

lication. Yours, truly, 

HENRY CLEMONS. 

Montrose, Pa., Oct. 1855. 
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war, 


FIG. i. 


This new public carriage, patented by Mr. 
Harvey, of Lambert House, has made its ap¬ 
pearance in the streets of London. Our illus¬ 
tration shows the vehicle en grand (eriw. It is 
open in front, like Hanson’s patent cab, and has 
seats for three persons, the driver sitting at the 
right hand corner, and the conductor to the left 
of the door. 

It is drawn by two horses, across whose backs 
is the horizontal steel bar, which formed a fca~ 
ture of the caparisoning of curricles of old. The 
carriage is handsomely appointed, and besides 


FIG. 2. 

the shutter windows in front, has side widows 
filled with ground glass. Although drawn by 
two horses, cab tares only arc charged by this 
new tribus. 

2. -i’ATENT BA<J<1A<JI 15 < ‘Alt. 

Our illustration is a portrait of one ot these 
useful carriages which wo believe are in course 
of erection for the seat of war. It is in its sup¬ 
posed military capacity that our draughtsman 
has made a soldier its driver. Hut though doubt¬ 
less of ,v reat service in any country, the seat of 


where carts are seldom to 
be had, and none that can be 
relied on to carry great weights, 
rendering it necessary for gov¬ 
ernment to provide ample cart 
conveyances for its armies. 
Still it is rather in being a cart 
for general use that its great 
value consists; seeing that, be¬ 
sides meeting the wants of the 
gentleman, tlie sportsman, and 
the farmer, it has already com¬ 
mended itself to the emigrant 
and the colonist, as well as to 
the tradesmen of London for 
their uses. The patentees state 
that tlie peculiar construction of 
this car enables the horses in 
working to develop his powers 
to the fullest extent, whilst that 
of the springs, (which admit of 
regulation,) enables them to 
sustain almost any weight that 
can be placed upon them. This 
construction causes them, when 
duly adjusted, to spring equal¬ 
ly with the greatest weight 
that the carriage can be expect¬ 
ed to bear, and that of one per¬ 
son. The power of regulating 
the springs also enables the 
drivers to adapt the power of 
either spring to the duo sus¬ 
taining of the weight to he car¬ 
ried, so that although the load 
on one side of the ear may be, 
for example, a full cask, and on 
the other side an empty one, the 
proper horizontally of the floor SB 
will be preserved. 


Coach Hardware and 
Trim minus in Cleveland, 
Ohio.— Those of the craftwho 
make Cleveland their point for 
the purchase of stock, such as 
Hardware and Trimmings of 
every description, will please 
remember that there is but one 
respectable and extensive house 
in that city, viz: .John Tonis & 
Co., No. 25 Water street, where 
will be found every article used 
in the construction of carria¬ 
ges, and on terms that will ren¬ 
der entire satisfaction to the 
purchasers. 


E. M. STRATTON. 

This gentleman, who is a practical coach-ma¬ 
ker, and one of long experience, has consented 
to assist us, so far as his time will permit, (being 
engaged intho manufacture of carriages,) in the 
editing of the Magazine, and to whom we have 
given the sole agency of New York City for the 
sale and distribution of the same, and all other 
business pertaining thereto in said city. There¬ 
fore all subscriptions in the above location will 
be paid to him at our office, 10(5 Elizabeth St. 
Orders from all other territory must bo addressed 
to us at Columbus, Ohio. 
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CONTRIBTORS TO THIS NUMBER. | DELAWARE SPOKE AND FELLOE FAC-1 painting, confining' my remarks principally to 

-- ! TORY, i the body painting, as almost eveiy coach-painter 

E. M. STRATTON, of N. 1. It will be seen by referring to our advertisin-' i ia full y competent to finish a running part, in- 

ABE’M TERRILL, of N. J. I department, that our old friend and brother tending to offer some recipes and remarks in re- 

M. II. SAUNDERS, of N. Y. craftsman, John McElroy, of Delaware, Ohio, every part of body painting will be treated on 

HENRY CLEMONS, of Pa. j Pas sold out his carriage factory, and is now from first to last. 

E. S. SPROUT, of Pa. turning his whole time and attention to the man- To proceed with business. Priming leads of 

B. McCROHER, of Mo. | ufacturing of every description of bent and j ? ou, !f But the many different inodes of mix- 

1a. \). irJ. U iN oOJN j 01 jLiil. 

J. I). Me LANE, of N. V. 


turning his whole time and attention to the man -1 To proceed with business. Priming leads of 

e . J - i- i . , ! course. But the many different modes of mix- 

uiactunng or every description ot bent and • , 

° . . ing it, each one of which has its advocates, ren- 

straight stuff used in the construction oi car- dors it amost unnecessary for me to offer any re- 


• . ■ . i .(J.l.AJNE, or A. *.. riages, all of which he is determined to sell to marks on the manner of mixing it. However, 

a m«wi;'i> »"*n vc<T)i-vKri\'*.'the craft on terms that will make it an induce- on heavy work, such as coaches, &e., the old 

~ 1 .. JRRLbl .)NI)LJN IS. , ... ,„« nv ,,+■ ,i„,, n t-Wx-ton.) t« him ilioiv fashioned plan of white load and oil (linseed) will 

u : 7 SU,t 7 7~ in I : ' 7 bo found to be the safest and best; luring damp 

' concora,ns P« tron »8°’ See adv er ti sem ent. weather it may take a. little longer to harden and 

,s. h. .15., oroino.—wo i.mniot 1 'tiniisii you with tin? iniormiition Mi 1 J S Siscoo of Xenia Ohio iiu i ~^T.’ "but it i?j sure to be the best plan in.the end. 

from some cause nest Known to himself, railed some slip in a little japan and turpentine with no 

to furnish us with the model of ins coupling for great injury to the work; others again use one 


\i. .15., ofOUiu.—Wo Miuuut Itirnislt you with tb- Information j 
you dosin'. A 1-tlor addressotl to tlio editor of the Scientific 
American would receive n }>voiupl ansv/or respecting your rail- from 
road ear improvements. 

I{. of N. Y.--Yours is sve-ived, and siiall be aihenttcd loin tO ill 
time for iiie JK‘x.t i.ssue. ;i] 1it .f 


time for iit- next insue. illustration in this number of the Magazine. ! part of drying; f or boiled oil; and two parts of gj 

namafif-timsi in Cincinnati, - ^ . .. i linseed oil (raw;) but it renders the work much | 

srikt 1 'PAINTING BY A PAINTER.—NO. 1. more liable to crack and peel off; painted in this | 
Yon would <a> wen t« give the latter a ana. ! Under this head wo common**.* to publish a manner, if painters generally were but to look I 

it. <-!. a, ..Oto.-We imv» i.«v<.r »•:«., «... p*t«ui wi.»ei ywi re- . . ,. . , ., at the nature and properties of boiled oil, soon it I 

l»*r to. The only patent wlm^ls o l' which wo have any knowledge SGl'lCS OI articles OM till) Sill)] 001 Ot (;oaCJfl-l)«llllt- I 11 ■< , ,, . ,1 , , T , >; fit 

MO those of Haynen.c. w., mid shciiy. or n. v., fuiat is ofiate . ' , „ , , ,. . 1 „ would be numbered among “the things that were. B 

origin.) mg from the pen of a brother craftsmen m Mo., Let any one take a small piece of wood and paint g 

r. w. a.& iiro., oi Ohio.—'we are u Mug ciiapimurs ninstic Shaft who seems to have had considerable experience it in the same mannor, viz: lead color, filling and I 

F “ . :,, “ m9llJrlt ’ in the art Wc rive the same a he irtv welcome varnishing as would be done on a carriage; give | 

W. N,or Midi.—Wo are not. unite sure that yonr conpUn* 1,1 WlC ‘ U ’ U " " LUe S ‘ ' “ UUU V welcome if, , , i, :* t J le f 

will accomplbh ell you claim for it. Could answer you move deli- tOOUVpageS (notwithstanding llis observations e "l. , , ‘ fl'f t w :ll V,« f n I 

nltely If we eould seo tlie model. Von are aware, no doubt, that .... . , „ SUH for a few hours and the effect Will be_ to g 

there are three patent couplings already in ilie Held, ail intended nicy differ widely il ‘0111 OUi‘ OWU, and otheri 1 . who pvt ,’ v r 0 that till the paint beneath it will sbl'ivcl I 

to' accomplish the 9 ,m,o object, via turning short without the fore may consider themselves accomplished iii this and crack; the cause will present itself to every I 

wheel coming In contact with the body while in the act of so do- ’ . , ' . 

iny. it is tme yours seems io lie more simple in construction branch of the coach, > and wo doubt not blit the practical painter ilt once. . 1 

than those already In n.w, but whether the liftli wheel on top of .... e ■ , -, . , .... . . Let boiled oil be confined to the house paint- I 

the spring win not be an oi.jecthm on account, ofits largo ciiame- magnify nt painteis will be ijencli-tci 11 cieny. j 0 „. for whom it was originally designed, | 

tei. lemamH ><•, ... ..dc.i. .should in; pleased to see your . and not continue to find favor among us; causing, 1 

model. For tho Ooach Makers Magazine. . . . . , . n f 

i* j, un, -Vour irii.ie nid dr-nvin", .ireins, received u ,, , , , , fas it often docs)the condemnation of othei mi- | 

ure'obiigcd v! vou fer the e'empiunem. .mjjldfu,^,uhLtog that each and cvepf one who may t v erials tbat j U *e entirely harmless. Some use it 1 

it as it has ... the right tom,. "read this and the following articles, have in their t)) m}x “ 0 j or w j t h, but a small I 

.possession receipts which they consider ns total- ,. ,,r .. i,..,,i ; u inwrinr used 1! 

FOREST CITY BENDING FACTORY. liblo in our branch of the trade, and should any *jth raw oil; it* will dry in three hours in spite | 
Messrs. Wheeler k Waters, of Cleveland, of the following recipes conflict with them no 0 f t l u . rain and weather, besides working much 
Ohio, have just opened n large fiictory, which Poetical wrong is intended, but lmrg forward evenor line- Wc now 1 

, , ' , , , 1 . vour obiections in a friendly ana generous man- , ;i a?, 

is to be devoted entirely to the manufactiinng J S *i * ,, • . 1 ,, . , come to second coating, or as some call it, leau 

,, cu j o ner, and through the pages of our Magazine let * 

of spokes, hubs, slnul. , poles, axles and all oth- the vmft judge of the respective merits nro and J ?> 1 '. , , , ... ,i_- I; 

« wood work belonging to tho miming part of a con Of course there must bo difference oi opin- h that „ n » teHI ,| mi]d regard as the most I 
carriage. I laving; the most complete facilities Kms * all « various reasons nng.it be a.«igned for eSiScnt j,,] 0 f t | 10 )_ ius j„ ess w hieh is always to § 
for executimr the work in every department of J'hcm. lake, for example, a pamtei wo ms j Uil ke sure that your work is perfectly dry and I 
' , , ; . , , earned lus trade m the east, and his notions will hard w hich can never bo the case while the least | 

11 ’ '■■ 1 7- , .' be entirely upset out west. The eastern jour by , sti(ik ’ inoss or , oftness felt ota l)ass ing the hand 1 


for executing the work in every department o. 
their business, and being located at an admira. 


, . , . . , , | stickiness or softness is felt oil passing the hand 

b,e point ior snipping thci. piodncnons m every experience knows that tile stony streets would ovcr it ()r jSti]I with your finger 

direction, will enable, them to furnish ibe era ft Koon shake off all rim putty lie might plaster over llai [ t j le ,,}•)!„. work-if it conics off under 

with stock ot this kind, at rates, and on terms his felloes, and works accordingly, while ^he lyour nail,leave tho work stand until it gfds entire- 
t I ie most favorable. western jour with the dirt road and streets with !y T h t . n(!J? i eofc 0 f t his is one of the prin- 


the most favorable. . ,..- .... . - 

. no stones for his work to rattle over makes it a c i m i eaiMOSO f D aint and varnish cracking and 

1 h °y 7 '7""7‘ 11 ulleBt ,,r lll ff point to “plaster” bis felloes just as smooth as J mi off . \ .^ ced . The lea d color is 

term, and well i|Uiililmd /or me task the have putty will make them. Well, both of them are prepared as follows : 'Supposing we are about to 
undertaken. right, but place tho eastern painter in the wm- ln ; x ., quai . t 0 f this article; first”tako about two- 

a&r See advertisement. tern jour’s place and it would almost be hko thirds (wot) lead and one-third japan; (if it is a 

. . »m~ —. learning over again to cither of them. Or again good article of hi ruin take less;') mix in lamp 


Tiik Back Nf.'.hiehk.—W c promised in onrj in the eastern States among painters tlm gran 
last to forward back numbers with this issue, ^cratnn. (o be guarded against is “era-king. 
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west and south the leading feature ot a 


black an! turpentine until it is of the thickness of | 
cream, grind it through the mill and add turpen- j 
tine to suit. Home use it without grinding, but i 


painter a ambition is to produce work 'proot th( , timo iost in (1()iui , u nl0V , ; tlian co mpensa- 

ev .f th °y ! ”' ,J against blistering. The same materials may be ted by tho absence of the lumps and grit which 
uulo'.l without visou by both or. them; the same precautionui- * •» * • • • • - - - 1 *' •• • i I 


pens tiifit wc 


uie san e precaunom, ta- always p, ulld hl tUe ack) and it works 

11 S° ( > d .lob, yet, how often it hap- more ^ v , I , , ddition 0 f a 

see £mod painters tali ilirouo'h „ vlo n J i , , r i. 

i ' Iiv ., , ri 4|/ ^ lin . j quantity of oil is much better, but for light 

uuselvos arc at. a loss to account ior .t. . i ... . .. . . n „ n j, 


lialf a dozen reasons 


. 1 | wi»rk the first mentioned is most generally used; 
' ,l | taking e/ive to fill all the nail and screw holes 


of kitcli fant, stating the No.’s missing, and ive 1 failure, probably none of*them would be correct. L * t ] N ' ’ ; V “ ' l \ lh " tU1 ’ ’ ' , N * J 

Tr*,x-;,. .: ^ r* > \ • , with this coal that may li,iv<i titn overlooluai m 

we will attend to them immediately. J / , ^ n ' tW "7 “]»’iming.” Now, ( unlessitisa heavy job, which 

- — —- r ■ - wost,_ and having paid great attention to all that id .gH g ecomo 

mi Two New York city buggies in our next; K'-'mins to tlm_ painting branch or the craft, I to «p U ityh,g y , dl the endless vari- 

also something new in the way of an English x, j.mgu.mmmw the remarks I may offer whLh'find favor amon- painters, none is 

... , . win nave some weight with you, and iirooo.se , . i. , l g . 


mi Two New York city buggies in our next; pertains i 

ulso s..m.-thine'new in the way of an English '.(uiic 

will have 

phiet'.m; auoiher improveiiiciii illustrated in f i. t 


wheels, 


through the pages of this Magkzine to ofibrtho drv loadiinHv’ s!‘ 7 u f er f wpenor t° th® I 

! result of my personal experience in regard teljl NMe 1 T °. Und ,obcU,e . h 'f ^ I 

uue, .us it combines wliat is most, required, viz: 
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drying hard and firm, not swelling and shrink¬ 
ing. To mix it, take a quantity of dry lead, 
placing it on the stone proceed to mash it up 
veiy tine, then lay nearly one-third of it to one 
side of the stone, and in the remainder pom- 
enough japan to make it into a soft mass, 
then roll it in the remainder of the dry lead un¬ 
til it gets thickened; take a hammer or mallet 
and pound it until it gets soft again, repeating 
the operation three or tour times, until all of the 
material is in one mass; having beat it until all 
the lumps are gone; which can be readily ascer- 
JJ taiiied by feeling it, take the lump and holding 
* it under water, work and knead it for at least ten 
minutes, and you have the genuine dry lead put¬ 
ty. Some put lamp-black in it, others add a 


first taken up by the brush and laid on the work, 
and not having body sufficient to resist the water, 
the grain of course will raise and crowd up the 
paint. 

Having got through with the lead and putty¬ 
ing part of the business, we will turn to the next 
requisite to go on with, viz: filling or rough 
stuff, as it is called by some. B. Me. 


R A MB LIN GS.—NO. 5. 

Me. Saladee My last left mo within the 
walls of old Quebec, and I thought it might in¬ 
terest you and your readers to know how I 
scaled the walls of that ancient city, after see¬ 
ing the sights, greatly magnified by hotel keep¬ 


rejoicing Canadians, for the reason, the idea is ^ 
prevalent, that none hut a Yankee will wear || 
such a hat, and as such could not take any par¬ 
ticular interest in the public. However, the 
hat and its wearer came off victorious, and after 
spending a few days more in Canada, had a pleas¬ 
ant sail, across Lake Ontario, took a satisfactory 
peep at Niagara Falls and Suspension Bridge, 
two of the most wonderful curiosities in nature 
and art I have witnessed, and in due time find 
myself in the charming Capitol of the Buckeye 
State, comfortably seated at the elbow of the 
Editor in his pleasant sanctum, waiting further 
orders. ABRAM TERRILL. 

Columbus, Oct ’f)5' 


little varnish, yet both are injurious, the lamp-; ors and hackmen, not-satisfied with ouce fleecing 
black containing an oily substance which pro-1 their victims. Travelers must all go to the falls, 


pro 

i|| vents the drying, and the varnish although use 
ful when “plastering” is necessary, tends to 
make the putty swell and push itself out of the 
large holes. For plastering wo should always 
recommend taking some of the body putty and 
mixing it with a little turpentine. One great 
complaint among painters is, losing the strength 
of the hand and fingers, and sometimes a partial 
loss of the use of them. Of course I know that 
the cause is produced by the paint and other 
things connected with the business, but if jours 
but knew that the principal cause was when put¬ 
tying, we know they would take more care to 
avoid the consequences. Some painters while 
engaged in puttying, constantly are working the 
lump of putty which they hold while doing so, 
and a moi'c hurtful practice could not be in¬ 
dulged in. The lead by being so worked and 
kneaded in the fingers, works into the pores of 
the hand and gets under the nails,_ and all the 
lead they would inhale in a month would not in¬ 
jure them one third so much as the previous 
mentioned habit. The lead taken into the stom¬ 
ach eventually works its way through, while the 
lead that the skin absorbs, remains there, hence 
the many complaints originate wc hear painters 


complain of. When plastering, the material 
should be placed on a small piece of board and 
taken up and used by tlio putty knife and not 
handled at all, if possible. A very little prac¬ 
tice will enable one to understand it. When 
you have done the job you should scrupulously 
wash your hands, taking care to remove all traces 
of the putty from them. (I have a recipe and 
a sure cure for this weakness, which I stumbled 
on in England. One of my bauds was entirely 
useless from this very cause. Take a pair of old 
buckskin gloves and fill them with a mixture of 
cornmeal and potash, taking about half an ounce 
of the potash to a pintof the meal, and making 
it into a soft mass by the addition of common 
whisky, tying them on at the wrists every night, 
and in less than a week the happy effect will pre- 
sent itself. It may make the hands tender 
•■I during the day, but the cflect will be to draw 
every particle of lead out of the pores of the slum) 
Leaving the body to stand for at least twenty- 
four hours after the puttying up, I then proceed 
to give it the last coat of lead color; some put in 
a little japan in this coat, but I should, advise to 
give it the same as the previous coat; it may dry 
a little slower, but the lead will have more body 
to it. Putting japan in lead color every su 
(Imtr onnt fdinsps t.lio vu-iino' of the crain wl 


w „ . . . places I visited, 

ding coat causes the rising of the gram when it 
happens to get rubbed through when rubbing 
down the filling; we have tried it often and al¬ 
ways with the same results. Let any one try 
this and they will find that the addition of the 


a place that would be interesting it there were a 
large quantity of water running over them, but 
as it is, will hardly pay for the trouble of a 
twelve mile ride over a much worn and very 
poor road, not to say anything about the carriage 
fee, and another broadside at your pocket-book 
by the hotel keeper. You are told you must 
imagine a large quantity of water pouring over 
the falls to make your trip the more interesting, 
which by the way should you ever cross the Al¬ 
leghany at any point, imagine a large body of 
water flowing down the mountain, and you have 
the same grand and sublime view, that draws so 
many to that would he interesting place, if it were 
anything to compare with the justly celebrated 
falls of Niagara. 

I should be most happy in sending a drawing 
of a thing used here called a calash, but am cer¬ 
tain that to give you a sketch and have it prop¬ 
erly engraved, would cost more than the orig¬ 
inal. L will only state that it is the most clum¬ 
sy, awkward, and unsightly vehicle I have ever 
seen on wheels. Not so, however with all the 
carriages I saw there. 1 visited G ingras’, Vor- 
rett’s and many other establishments in that 
city, and was much pleased with the style and 
manner in which the work, generally speaking, 
was executed, particularly the sleighs, which 
most attracted my attention, some of which 
wore beautiful designs, and .shall at some future 
day he represented in the drawing department of 
the Magazine. 

Leaving Quebec I shaped my course for Mon¬ 
treal, where 1 found quite a number who were 
already subscribers to the Magazine, and ob¬ 
tained a largo number more. I had the pleas¬ 
ure while here, of making the acquaintance of 
your gentlemanly agent (for Canada West,) who 
I have reason to believe will make a good report 
of himself by way of obtaining subscribers to 
the Magazine. 

My trip from Montreal to Toronto by steam¬ 
boat was a very pleasant one, save the canal 
part of it, with its seventeen locks to pass, which 
although tedious and slow, gave ample time to 
view the most grand and romantic part of the St. 
Lawrence River, the Rapids, &c. 

In Kingston, I began to see the bottom of my 
carpet bag, notwithstanding this misfortune, I 
obtained quite a number of subscribers with the 
' j promise that the Magazine should bo immedi- 
itcly forwarded. The same in Bath and other 


SATTNDEE S’ CONTRIBUTIONS 


N, 


Saunders' Improved Taper Axle , as j 
Patented dune 27th, 1854. 



§j japan will cause it and nothing else. The reason 
1 of this is that pouring the japan into it, it does 
not get so thoroughly amalgamated with the lead 
consequently the japan floating on the surface is 


Those of your readers who are particularly 
acquainted with me, are aware that I am not in 
the Habit of retreating when powder is being 
burnt. However, it was my fortune or misfor¬ 
tune to bo in Toronto when the seemingly happy 
news reached the city that Sebastopol h ad fallen. 
My old white hat which was my protector thro’ 
storm, sun and rain, was now an eye sore to the 


The common or old form of taper axle lias 
two or three advantages which have caused it to 
he extensively used for many classes of carriages, 
particularly those of the cheaper kind. These 
advantages are principally—1 st, simplicity, for 
it consists of only three parts, viz; axles, box 
and nut. 2nd—Length of bearing, which ex¬ 
tends from the axle collar to the nut, and 
3d—-Power of relieving itself when from care¬ 
lessness or any other cause it has been sufficient 
to run dry and is in danger of heating and swell¬ 
ing, for the box can shift laterally to a smaller 
part of the axle bearing, and thus give space for 
the grease, if any remains in • the box, to flow 
and prevent dry grinding. These advantages 
are valuable, but are accompanied by serious dis¬ 
advantages, for, first, having no provisions to 
deaden the lateral percussion of the box ends 
against the nut at one end and the axle collar 
at the other, a constant jarring or . disagreeable 
rattling noise is characteristic of this axle. 2d, 
there is no contrivance to exclude road dust or 
retain the lubricating matter upon the bearing 
of the axle, the consequence of which is, that the 
grease escapes at each end of the box, and tho 
road dust enters and causes a dry grinding of 
box and axle which rapidly destroys both. But 
3d, the most serious defect of all, is the very fre¬ 
quent liability of the axle to break short off 
when in use, close to the inside of the collar, 
whereby the wheel becomes liberated, and the 
carriage and its occupants are thrown down, per¬ 
haps at a high speed, to the great risk of life 
and limb. This defect arises from the diminu¬ 
tion of tho square shaft when it is cut down at a 
right angle, in front of the axle collar, turned 
for the hearing. This bearing, in tho old form 
of taper axle, never contains in its sectional area 
even at the largest part, more than throe-fourths 
of the quantity of iron which is contained in the 
shaft at the back of tho collar, a. fatal error in 
proportions, which has caused the loss of many 
valuable lives. 

My attention was directed to the contrivance 
of some mode of obviating these serious defects 
in this, otherwise useful axle, and the result was 
the production of the improved form of taper 
axle figured above, and patented June 27th, 1854. 
In this improved axle the collar is enlarged in 
thickness and diameter, and a groove cut in it to 
contain a strengthening part or enlargement of 
the axle bearing, the sectional area of which en¬ 
largement is made at least equal to that at the 
square of the shaft behind the, collar, where an 
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axle scarcely ever breaks. This position of the shaft, and man, instances can be referred to in 
.strengthening part i. e. within the thickness of which mail axles from imperfect workmanship, 
the collar preserves one pi line excellence of the had iron, or overloading, have been broken in 
old taper axle, viz: the extreme length of its front of the collar, and have been continued in 

( ftj bearing from the collar to the nut, on which de- use for weeks afterward: the wheel showing its 
ponds in a great measure the steady running of distress by an unsteady, wabbling motion, but 
the wheel, as wcl as the durability of the axle the cause of this has not been discovered bv the 
and box, and it also gives space for a leather owner of the carriage until it has been taken to 
washer at the bottom of the collar groove to rc- the coach-maker, when on removing the wheel 
I ® eive the pressure of the box end, and thus 1st, the fracture in the axle has been found This 
I \° m . ako S' JOct S reasu joint. 2nd—By over- very important and advantageous peculiarity of 
I lapping t ie box end to cxc udo the road dust, this axis, viz: its extreme £y Zm ItLr- 

I STS rattling noise of the old mittingthc wheel to become deied from ’the 
I h he oth Anfh f P T Pr0V1S101 , 11S al3 ° made carria 8 e oven when the axle is brokeuhas caused 
I colli- isdi on at i e T S f XT a na A,° r the niail axle t0 ho a great favorite with the trav- 
1 T?- ingC Clin ? * U] T’ parfcicxdarly for the heavier class of 

1 11 vents sm’cadintv * ln /3 srlirHn f n ■ ns ling pie- carriages from our rockiways to barouelies. An- 
vents spicading and splitting of the washer un- other peculiarity of the mail axle is its beirm 

oil tight, ret i ,i uil ,g it, cWgh ofoihlb? 

I Tim nntu mo™ f i i ... , ,, r little trouble to those who have the care of the 

! ,.j % •,T , tolm ? rl y f madG f W,butW. carriage. That this advantage might bo exten- 
t ^-^oducedsupenor forms ot malleable iron ded as much as possible, I first contrived an oil 
W bo f\fh uare ; mdsix sided, got up tight and chamber additional to the one at the larger end 
h d\; A hl '\ t m UXS n ?,T CntU ' cly SU l ,erCC : of the axle box, by drilling out that end of the 

£ im™ A , P r?r e -- , The PyP oi y° nsof axle bearing which is farthest from the collar, 
tins mpioved axle both with regard to elegance and where it can be done with safety, (because 

! ot tom and the mdispensible condition ot safety the strain is chiefly about the collar.) In this 
u usc have been oarelully studied Grooves manner a considerable addition was made to the 
have been added to the outside of the box at its space for oil, and also an additional half inch ad- 
enlargod end, whereby it is easily faxed and firm- dod to the length of bearing without adding to 
y lctamcd. in the hub, and yet it is so small as the length of box and hub, (which would beob- 
U. be suitable for the latest stylo of hubs, viz: jectionablc.) In addition to this I also in all 
3* in. diameter. As a whole this axle as man- mail axles made at my factory, form another 
ufaudured by W. 11. Saunders has won its way to space for oil in the end or plug Srewed iS the 

Sled a VaP J aU ° Xtent ttuex ‘ waller end of the box, so that each mail axle of 

_ aiy manufacture lias three distinct oil chambers, 

i rni ni . . viz: one at the large end of box, one at its small 

jS'k 4.— The well known and favorite Ma i .i .] . T V , ; , 


These several improvements, combined with 
compactness of form and correct proportions, 
the result of much thought and extensive expe¬ 
rience, have caused the American stylo of mail 
axle to surpass in every desirable quality its En¬ 
glish antecedent, whose clumsy and awkward 
proportions become almost ludicrous, when com¬ 
pared .with its American offspring. 

W. II. S. 


™-r 


~ _ my manufacture lias three distinct oil chambers, 

No. 4.— The well known and. favorite Mail T®/* tV® ^ ^yof box, one at its small 

Axle with lone, bold. " "n A Wlt U ' 1 tno ,H % ot , tlle a * le buar ~ 

mg. ^ inis is one of the reasons why axles from 

| thiB factory run so much longer than others wUh- 

H fo run entirely without noise or jar, "and with 

(t.—- -- ’.iga am^gis^ the smallest amount of friction oven on the 

mail axles consits of three ;;eiai-eylindrical grooves 
The manufacture of which was introduced in- cu * 011 ^ 10 outside of the largo end of the axle 
to the United States by myself, and the axle box, parallel with its axis. These grooves con- 
and boxes subsequently improved by me. The taiu tbr; ] ln ‘f of the thickness of tlic bolts which 
chief peculiarities, of the mail axle are, 1st, its a* 0 laid in thorn, and thus the holts not oidy act 
great safety. This is produced by the principle f s a '\ditiomil lugs to secure the box in the hub, 
(brought into use in tills axle alone) of retainiim but they also pass through the spokes of the 
i the box upon its axle by means of bolts passing wheel at or near their roots, where little or no in- 
through the hub (outside of the box) from front 4 111 ,V is done to them, whereas, in axles of other 
to back, and through an iron plate or washer makes the bolts pass through the spokes near the 
where they are secured in position by nuts. This °b’cumferencc of the hub, thus materially weak- 
f plate bears upon a turned part of the shaft at, the cnxn f? them by nearly sovoring them, in two at 
back of the projoctingaxlo collar, and alsoa»uinst thoir entrance into the huh. These lateral 
,, leather washer and inserted D , i.....t o'nntentfid 


nu‘iuou.1, .B4ICW 01 . J- *-■ --- > 

this arrangement becomes evident when it is na ge-maker, No. J.0(> Elizabeth street, Now 
considered tliat even if the axle should break 'G r 'fo an, l arc received with much favor by car- 
anywhero in front of the collar, the box v/lth x ’* a S° niakers, for it is found that in addition to 
the wheel in which it is fixed, cannot become de- the other advantages the bolts can be let, into 
inched from the axle, because it is retained upon the hubs inmueh less time than is required on 
I n. hv the moon nlato before referred to, which °ld plan. The reduction by nearly :{ inch 


I tached from tno axle, uecauso it lsrcuuncu upon J uu “» mmuen less time man js iojuuuu on 
it by the moon plate before referred to, which tbc °ld plan. The reduction by nearly inch 

I hears against the hack of the collar and prevents ^ ' length of the part of the bearing technic- 
tho box from quittingthe axle until the nuts on ! A ca hed the bevel (in which the inner surface 
the butt end at the back ot the moon plate are box does not bear;) that is, the enlarged 

unscrewed. The bearing on which this plate <lalmc fer at the part of the axle collar, is equiv- 

I rides, cannot break, because the sectional area a ' on ^ an addition of the same amount to the 
is greater than that of any other part of the axle ^ ell £ t ‘ 1 °*' bearing, and is another improvement 
(except the collar) i or its diameter must beat contrived by myself. The effect is toas- 
least equal to the diagonal of the square of the SXKt 'materially the steadiness of the wheel. 


This is the old form of half-patent axle, i®' 
proved in proportions, being reduced as much as 
possible at the large end of the box, having cou 
centric grooves cut on the outside of the do 
whereby it can be firmly secured in the hub, 
quires much loss than the usual amount of^® 
ing, and being furnished with handsome hg' 
iron nuts instead of the old soft brass ones, ‘ ' jj 
axle as now made, is preferred by many (M dV ^ 
makers, because it can be easily and firmly 
in the hub, has a long bearing, a’small colhu an 
box, and therefore is suitable for a small huh- 
It is believed that the axles above desen 
are the best kind in general use. They a 
made and fitted with the greatest accuracy a 
regard to finish in all their parts; they arc t w 
oughly converted into steel on their bearing s 
faces, by animal carbon and other matters, 
manufactured from the toughest fibrous Amo ^ 
cau iron, and are warranted in every particu a i ^ 
both as regards material and workmanship- 
cent improvements in manufacturing process 
have rendered the prices of these best axles * 
near to those of the commonest kind, that ca 
riage makers who use the latter, particularly ‘ J 
ordered work, can scarcely be held to deal fai 
fully with their customers, who, placing imp 
confidence in their integrity, expect them to ^ 
nish the best article the market supphes, a 
being for the most part unacquainted _ with 
details of carriage work must necessarily depe 

on the honor of their coach-maker for the | 

of the materials, and in the construction. _ 
quality of the axles is a point of such pnm a G 
importance to the safety as well as durabi i y 
and comfort of a carrige, that if an axle b'oa 
or fail in any respect, and it be discovered 1 
the coach-maker has used an inferior axle w e 
a better one could bo had at nearly the j 

cost, his customer will bo very apt in tutuie j 
carry his orders to another establishment, w icr-- 
he can depend on a more faithful performance 
of an implied, if not expressed contract; ant■ 1 
limbs should ho broken or life lost, from tno 
failure in use of an inferior axle, the eoach-nia 
kcr who furnished it, and who ca nnot plead igno¬ 
rance, for he knows, or ought to know the qual¬ 
ity of the axle, for which he should have a guai- 
antoe in the character of its maker, will hnd 
himself ill at ease in his own mind, even if he 
should escape the reproaches of the sufferer and 
his friends. W. H. B. 

tpjf" In the October No. of this Magazine, a 
correspondent who dates his letter from Sacra¬ 
mento City, Cal., gives the craft a very flattering 
account of the prospects for making money, that 
would attend any company that would note start 
■ the business of carriage-making in his locality. 
That ho is merely prosperiiny as the minors say, 
is very evident in every lino of Ids composition, 
and wo predict that the company that undertakes 
the enterprise lie dreams of, would get “the fits,” 
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or iu common parlance, “burst up” in less than instrument, would be. without it for ten times its band is an easy, good-natured man; he can use 
two yoars, as they could not possibly compete cost. By being placed in a brace any bolt or no freedom in his own house without receiving 
with the manufacturers ot older States. Every crooked clip can he cut, or in case a thread slips, a lecture, and her children are awkward and 
one in the trade knows that there is a vast dif- it can lie re-cut without romoving'it from its lo- constrained. I called last week for the purpose 
■ ferencein the wages paid to workmen in the cation. We use it ina lathe turned by water, of making Mrs. Ellis a friendly visit, and found 
two places; here tlio average is about $150; in and by an increased, reversed or backward mo- her looking extremely dejected; I inquired, anx- 
Califomia (see Prices Current) it is §5. Now, tion, can cut 180 bolts per hour. Many things iously if any of her family were sick, or if she 
when we take into account the period of time of far loss value have been patented, and the had received had news. No, nothing of the 
which must necessarily intervene after purchase right sold throughout the country, but this I kind. _ . 

before the raw material, or stock, would assume freely give to the craft, in return for the infor- “I dare say you’ll think me very silly,” said 
the form of a perfected carriage, the high rates mation i am continually receiving from them, she, “but I am lieartily discouraged. It seems 
generally charged for freights, and the enor- by means of contributions through the Coach- as if every thing went wrong with me. lama 
mous prices for the labor, rents, &c., we are at makers’ Magazine. " perfect slave. I toil from morning till night, 

once satisfied that from dreams of avarice, his A is a scew plate; B the bolt iu operation of yet it does little good. My husband is so thought- 
presumptuous adventures would suddenly awaken being cut; Gis a bolder for the brace to receive less and careless, and the younger children fol- 
to a sense ot their folly. r ho top; D is the tap sufficiently small at the end low his example. Here I’ve been to work evei 

Our friend tells^us that line top buggiss sell to allow the burrs to be removed; E is the plate since morning, trying to put tlie bouse in order, 
tor from 8400 to $500 in California, costing in band which can be moved up or down, to vary I’ve scrubbed and scoured till my fingers are 
Now York only 8200. This story reads very the size of the bolt in order to fit different burrs, tore, and then to see how things are managed ! 
well in print, but the fact is, the very best New jjj. y. g. After dinner Mr. Ellis came in from the garden 

York buggies were selling for 8300 and less at —— ■ - :~:r————with his boots covered with mud, and went 

the date of his letter, as is evident from account M I S G E L, lb A N E O TJ S . stamping up stairs, scattering the dirt in all di¬ 
sales now before us, netting, after paying all costs .)'('f .. rections. He was in too much of a burry to 

to the shipper, less than §200. The market i.ailkoao ..d.k s. listen to my words, but went to our chamber to 

then was so glutted that cheap, or what wc call ... ’."'.I n ‘"'- dress for a ride. When he was gone I ran up, 

country made work, would scarcely sell at -coming round a curve," and oh, what a looking place I saw! There lay 

all, and when it did sell it proved a serious m tho,- smash truck, train mm tender. the muddy boots iu the middle of the room, 

loss to the owners. We hope this timely and N.Jip.miv luidTo'«,■ Pants, coat and vest were scattered in different 

true statement of facts will be received with due directions, and in the centre of a basket of new- 

eonsideration bv all whom it may concern. < mu aiiacuuit tho engineer, !y ironed laces was his greasy old hat. Mv 


M I S ELI a A. N EO JJ S 

RAILROAD JA’KHS. 

A iu— 1 Coming Hu ov.gii t/ni Jfj/a." 

1 r an engine meet mi engine. 

"Coming round a curve,” 

1 1 ‘ they smash track, train ami 1 voder. 

What do (hey deserve;' 

.Not; a penny’s paid to any, 

So fur as we observe. 

But all acquit the engineer, 

When “coming round n curve.'' 


IMPROVED SCREW PLATE AND TAP. 

Mr. Editor As 1 am continually receiv¬ 
ing benefits, by way of communications from our 
fellow craftsmen, at each arrival ofyour valuable 
1 Magazine, I foel in duty bound to the brethren 
| of this fraternity, to contribute my mite also. 

i. have taken, and shall continue to take your j 
interesting work so long as it is thus ably con¬ 
ducted, and permit me further to say, that any 
coach-maker who does not take tho Coach-ma¬ 
kers’ Magazine, must necessarily be behind the 
times. Any one pretending to have any me¬ 
chanical knowledge in the trade, who does not 
receive the monthly visits of your Magazine, may 
with truth be likened t o the illiterate Dutchman i 
who upon hearing of locomotives, telegraphs and j 
the like, exclaimed, “I kares not vot you says j 
wit dem dings, shust kive me mine cart und ox¬ 
en for fast dravling.” 

But on receiving the valuable information it 
ever contains, he will be as much pleased and j 
surprised as was this same old chap when he i 
came to vide in the ears, when his tune was i 
changed to “mine cot! dis shmokevaggonmakes j 
de drees, do fences and all dings go rite do od- j 
i der vay ; Bill, put de oxen away; me rides on j 
de shmoke vaggon ebery dime.” 

{ But lost I weary your patience I will proceed j 
lo give an explanation of a screw plate ami tap, j 


If an engine moeb »i steamer, 
"Coming through the<lraw. : ' 

1 f they crush or drown the pnbllr 
Ne.c<l we go to Uvv/? 

I ftlif! engineer was cor-.de,ss- 
l’erhaps he’s rather ra w— 

They don’t discharge an hone.a iA 
"Coming t.liroiurh the draw," 


"dunning up t-> time," 

! f they bust their pipes and iv 
Where’s the mighty crino 
Should a Jury In v. fury, 

Make them pay one dime, 

Or send the oiUcers to prison. 
■‘Running up to time? " 

If they maim or kill u bod./. 

Or ft body’s wife. 

Need a body sue a body, 

For baggage, limb, or life! 

I f you sue for damages, 

For pay tor what yon lost, 
You get ft broken nock or log, 
And have to meet the cost. 




,\ CONTRAST OK 1775 AND IS-, 
Cl-STOM IN 1775. 

•:.Man to the plough, 

Wife to tlie eow, 

Ctrl to the yarn, 

Boy to the barn. 

And your rents will b<‘ neit<*.t, ' 
CUSTOM in Iftili. 

"Man tally ho 
Miss Plano, 

Wife Bilk and Satin, 
lloy Greek and Latin, 

And you’ll all be gazetted.’ 

— -- —— -- 

I-IAPPY HOMES. 


I’ve scrubbed and scoured till my fingers are 
sore, and then to see how things are managed ! 
After dinner Mr. Ellis came in from the garden 
with his boots covered with mud, and went 
stamping up stairs, scattering the dirt in all di¬ 
rections. He was in too much of a hurry to 
listen to my words, but went to our chamber to 
dress for a ride. When ho was gone I van up, ^ 
and oh, what a looking place I saw! There lay 
tho muddy boots in the middle of tho room. 
Pants, coat and vest were scattered in different 
directions, and in the centre of a basket of new¬ 
ly ironed laces was his greasy old hat. My 
drawers were left open, and he had tumbled eve¬ 
ry thing over, trying to find a clean collar. 
Well, I went to work and put the room in order 
once more, then hurried down stairs to see what 
the children were doing. There sat little Ed¬ 
ward upon tlie kitchen floor, amusing himself by 
drawing; pictures oil tho nicely scoured boards 
with a bit of tallow caudle. .1 declare I felt 
heartsick and angry besides, so 1 gave the child 
such a slapping that he has done nothing but 
cry ever since. I hope it will learn him better. 

I have just boon scouring the floor over again, 
and I feel weary and discouraged.” 
j “When Mrs. Ellis had finished the recital of 
her troubles, I endeavored to cheer her, and 
ventured to hint that her husband’s habits might 
i be reformed if she would take a little pains for 
j that purpose.” 

‘ “Oil, it’s no use trying,” she replied despou- 
dingly; “I’ve talked and talked until I’m tired 
of it. I have told him again and again that it 
is killing me—that I am fast wearing out, but 
my words make no impression. He will be care- 1 
less. That is the worst failing Mr. Ellis has.’” I 

“Perhaps,” said J, gently, “perhaps you are I 
too hasty in your language. Men will seldom j 
be driven, but you can easily persuade them. 
How, Mrs. Ellis, if you speak mildly, and point 
out his errors in a spirit of kindness, I dare say 
lie will try to please you.” 

| “I know I have displayed some feelings of 
irritation,” she said, “but such carelessness is 
very provoking.’” 

“Your children are not usually mischievous, 
are they?” I inquired.” 

■‘•No, not very. The oldest know better 






“Always try to make homo happy," said my They never dare to touch a thing without leave, 
aunt Ruth, with one of her benevolent smiles; l,ut others are too young to understand.’ ” 
you don’t know bow much depends upon a \Y ay do you keep them m the house, this 
cheerful fac' 1 -md pleasant tone. -Some people hue weather, Mrs. Ellis. I asked; ‘ they would 
are constantly fretting and worrying themselves "W being out in the fresh air, and it would do 


l.au invention I believe original with myself, ho-! and' those around then, perfectly miserable, them good.” 
ping it may prove of as much value to my fellow I There’s M rs. Ellis, for example Her house is “I know it, said she; “they sometimes run 
craftsmen, as it has done in our factory. We kepi m the nicest order; everything is like wax- about in the yard, but they soil their clothes 

have used this kind of plate and tap "for two work, but what a time the poor woman does shoe ingly I do love to see children neat, and 

years, and find it peculiarly adapted to carriage have—forever scrubbing, scouring and complai- mine won t keep clean it I allow thorn to play 
making, especially in the ironing department. *^hejs always m an agony est some one 011,0 ( 00 ‘ ’’ 

We believe that no one doing even a mode- with dirty toefc should .soil Iicj ilooi, oi *> “1. sighed, for L could not help it. The two 

rate business, after knowing the value of this % alight upon her dohcale curtnuis. Her hits- little ones were standing at a window looking 
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wishfully at tlie soft grass and waving trees. I 
knew they were pining to he out in the sunshine 
chasing butterflies and plucking _ flowers, but, 
poor things, they would perhaps soil their aprons 
and injure their shoes. I loft Mrs. Ellis with a 
sad feeling at my heart, for I. plainly saw that 
hers was not a happy home. The pcafect order 
and neatness were obtained at too dear a price. 
Her fretting and scolding, and discontented coun¬ 
tenance, were fast alienating her husband’s »f- 
1 fections, and her children were suffering for a. 
mother’s tender care and gentle teachings. Alas! 
there are too many who are like Mrs Ellis; too 
many whose homes are far from being happy, 
> and the fault is all their own. 

E. 0. LOOMIS. 

I. - ----.•♦frK***—- 

2Tronx Hio tfcioulillu Ainorican. 

I INFLUENCE Ob' INVENTIONS ON SO¬ 
CIAL LIFE. 

| Tim following is a condensed abstract of a 
recent lecture by James T. Brady, Esq., deliv¬ 
ered before the Mechanics’ Institute of this city, 
on the above subject. He began with an extract 
; from a, popular author who complains that his¬ 
tory i.has been more employed in recording the 
crimes of ambition and the ravages of conquer¬ 
ors, than preserving the remembrance of those 
p who have improved science and the arts. Ho 
said it is melancholy to reflect that the great me¬ 
chanics who constructed the mighty works 
which yet attest the power and taste of Egypt, 
Greece and Home, are nameless to their poster¬ 
ity. Where men have improved in comfort and 
happiness, it has not been by the action of gov¬ 
ernment, nor any peculiar capacity of race, so 
much as by their own struggles against unjust 
restraints. Yet no political change could great¬ 
ly ameliorate their social condition. This improve¬ 
ment was reserved for mechanical genius and 
: skill, which we should appreciate more than any 
! other people. We are full of notions, and es¬ 
pecially inventive, and the consideration of this 
truth will prove more useful than many of our 
participations in the low strife of vulgar politics. 
Amon" the great inventions which affected man’s 
o-euera! condition was the invention of gunpow¬ 
der which deprived the castle tyrant of his for¬ 
mer audacious sense of security, and equalized 
the conflict of peasant and prince. The grim 
ruins on the Rhine, and elsewhere, illustrate 
this fact. The poet or romancer may sigh over 
them, but they show where civilization made its 
progressive steps. That muskets still enslave 
even those who carry them, shows the wonder¬ 
ful influence of discipline and authority. But 
mechanism will one day enforce its deserved 
function, and free the millions of the Old World. 
Then mankind will not, as at present, in Russia, 
perish to settle the disputes of diplomatists, or 
the struggle for “balance of power.” 

Discovery has boon the grand means of im- 
provnient- The mariner’s compass led to many 
blessings, including the addition of this conti¬ 
nent to the known world. Steam yielded its 
countless benefits. It has brought our States 
into close association and sympathy. Printing, 
“the greatest of the arts,” gave society voice 
and tongue. It spread knowledge far and wide, 
the people are heard in the best of histones— 
the hourly record of all that w done, felt, or 
thought, throughout the globe. The newspaper 
is the library of the poorest. But invention has 
cheapened and multiplied books, so that the la¬ 
bors of the greatest minds are accessible to the 
millions. Thus the Scriptures reach all man¬ 
kind- 

The genius of mechanics has supplied the 
greatest wants of both rich and poor. The an¬ 


cients were not acquainted with the sweet asso¬ 
ciations of the fireside, for their houses had no 
chimneys. The companionship of the clock 
cheers and guides the humblest, not as in the 
year 807, when tlio King of Persia presented 
one moved by water to Charlemagne, or Pope 
Paul sent one io King Pepin of France, in 75(3. 
The invention of clocks belongs to the Saracens, 
but they are not now what was said of ihe in¬ 
strument made by Richard do Wallingford, in 
the fourteenth century—miracle, “not only of 
genius, but of excelling knowledge.” All Eu¬ 
rope responds to the tick of Yankee manufacture. 
The daily laborer has a more comfortable home 
than sovereigns could boast of old. Beckett’s 
splendid style of living, A. I). 11(30, was de¬ 
scribed in this, that his sumptuous apartments 
were every day in the winter strewn with clean 
straw and hay. 

) After enunciating many additions to our com¬ 
forts, resulting from inventions, and referring to 
the brilliant cheerfulness of the gas which illu¬ 
mines modern streets, he said that there was a 
lesser light, whose direct social benefit would 
make even the former lustre pale. Anyone who 
remembers his sensations when lie rose in the 
darkness of a cold night from a cosy bed, to 
strike a light with the patience exhausting com¬ 
bination of flint, stool and tinder, will be grate¬ 
ful for the beneficent inventor of lucifers and 
•locofocos. 11c should have a grand monument. 
But mankind do not most honor those who shed 
light on the world. The victor whose deeds 
shroud a country in gloom, receives more ap¬ 
plause. flow beautiful, too, is that discovery by 
by which the blessed sunlight has been allured by 
genius to perpetuate the faces of dear friends; 
and the genial influence of that artist of God, 
fertilizing what it falls upon, keeps their memo¬ 
ry ever good in our love. But there was a no¬ 
bler view of the subject ho had in hand.— 
The triumphs of inventive talent have eleva¬ 
ted the mechanic arts; and those who prac¬ 
tice them. The artificer is welcome and honor¬ 
ed in the associations of science. The labor of 
the hands has attained much dignity, and would 
receive more, but for a strange aversion to it, 
common even with us. The mechanic often sac¬ 
rifices a son to obscurity in a profession for which 
ho may not have aptitude or inclination. The 
eagerness to rush into the learned professions is 
fortunately receiving some check. To the ge¬ 
nius, talent and industry, which mechanically 
apply the powers of nature in developing her 
resources, and the achievement of useful me¬ 
chanical results, wc may confidently look for the 
distinctive superiority of our people. Excel¬ 
lence in contributing toward this reputation 
should be esteemed second to none. And we 
should learn to think lightly of the mind or 
heart of him who would not cheerfully turn away 
from the exploits of Caesar, Hannibal, or Napo¬ 
leon, to dwell with joy and emulation over the 
triumphs and the fame of Fulton, Whitney, 
and Morse. [Thus ended the lecture amid loud 
applause.] 


Mechanics. —St. Paul was a mechanic—a 
maker of tents from goat’s hair; and in the lec¬ 
turer’s opinion he was a model mechanic. Ho 
was not only a thorough workman at his trade, 
but was a scholar, a perfect master, not only of 
his native Hebrew, but of three foreign tongues, 
a knowledge of which lie obtained by close ap¬ 
plication to study during his leisure hours, 
while serving his apprenticeship. 11 was a cus¬ 
tom among the .Tows to teach their sons some 
trade—a custom not confined to the poorer class¬ 
es, but was also practiced by the wealthy; and 
it was a common proverb among them, that if a 


father did not teach liis son some mechanical |j 
occupation, ho taught him to steal. This custom i! 
was a wise one; and if the fathers of the pres- I; 
ent day would imitate their example their wrin- | 
kled cheeks would not so often blush for the Ij 
helplessness, and not unfrequently criminal con- |i 
duet of their offspring. Even if a father inten- 8; 
ded his son for one of the professions, it would |j 
bo an incalculable benefit to that son to instruct ft 
him in some branch of mechanism. His edn- jj; 
cation would not only be more complete and I 
healthy, but he might at some future time, in | 
ease of failure in his profession, find his trade 
very convenient as the means of earning his |j 
bread; and he must necessarily be more cornpe- 8] 
tent in mechanical from his professional cduca- Ij 
tion. An educated mechanic was a model ma- jjj 
chine, while an uneducated mechanic was mere- JH 
ly a mechanic working under the superintend- 8 
enee of another man’s brain. Let the rich and |j 
the proud no longer look upon mechanism as do- ! 
grading to him who adopts a branch of it as his I 
calling. It is a noble calling—as noble as the 8 
indolence and inactivity of wealth is ignoble.— I 
Left it re h// Rev. I)r. Adams, N. Y 1 

“OujgTlitany.” 

From all bores, backbiters, inquisitive people, I 
tell tales, and hollow hearted evil doers, deliver I 

us. 

From long winded, prosy essays, harangues I 
and hail storms, from high winds of adversity I 
and rich relations, deliver us. 

From whimsical wives, pet dogs and fashion¬ 
able daughters and one hundred dollar shawls, 
deliver us. 

From other people’s babies and their mint 
stick, from harangues about smart children and 
their capers, deliver us. 

From rheumatism and lumbago, quack doctors, 
drugs, pills and potions, deliver us. 

From smoky chimneys, scolding wives and 8 
wash days, deliver us. _ 8 

From amateur poets and love sonnets, dancing ■ 
masters and fish hooks, deliver us. 

From bogus money, delinquent subscribers and Ij 
protested notes, deliver us. 

From horse-jockeys, Yankee pedlars, street JL 
brokers and undertakers, deliver us. _ « 

From all kingcraft, withcraft and priestcraft, §; 
“flood Lord, deliver us.”— Brownsville Ilf raid. Ij 

..>*»♦>-- f| 

A NEW CALCULATING MACHINE. | 

A Swedish gentleman, named Shutz, has in- || 
vented a remarkable calculating machine, by I 
which all the logarithms in Hutton’s or any oth- I 
er tables, can be computed, registered, and ste- g 
reotyped in the time that a compositor would g 
take to set up the typo,—about 250 figures be- I 
ing produced stereotyped oil plates ready for 8 
printing in about ton minutes. The cost of its j 
construction is much less than that of the ma- g 
chine invented by Mr. Babbage, and one of its I 
most remarkable features is its simplicity. The ft 
arrangements of the various portions of the en- I 
ginc are admirably planned, and the mechanical I 
contrivances arc models of beauty and simplicity. I 
The inventor is said to have spent the greater 1 
portion of his property in bringing his invention J 
to perfection. 

.. .... -- -- 

AQP*Queen Victoria’s state coach is bullet ft 
proof, and the glass of the windows is six inches 1 
thick. When (GeorgeIV. was fired at, the glass I 
was only broken by the ball. In this coach, for | 
some reason, and not a.s had been expected, in Sj 
an open one, Louis Napoleon proceeded on Ij 
his late visit to the Guildhall to receive the ad- I 
dresH ot the corporation of London, 
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Prospe etas 

FOR THE 

COACH-MAKERS’ 

IUKTUTD I0H1HIY WWl 

SECOND VOLUME—1856. 

fpHE FIRST NUMBER OF THE SECOND VOL- 
I ume of tlie Ooaoh-Makees’ Magazine will appear 
about the middle of the coming month, (December.) 

The Magazine for 1856 shall bo devoted exclusively 
to the art of coach making in all its various branches, 
embracing the following heads: 

1st— Carriage Department —Explanations in wood¬ 
work— Ironing, with Illustrations — Communica¬ 
tions, Ac. 

2d— Trimming —with monthly Illustrations. 

3d—P ainting—W ith practical' observations from ex¬ 
perienced Ooach Painters. 

4th — Editorial. 5th — Miscellaneous Articles 
6 th—H istoric a l . 


To each of the above departments will be imparted 
an interest that will meet the most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions of the different classes for whom they arc in¬ 
tended. 

Under the first head, will be given all the necessary 
explanations of the Drawings illustrated on the fash¬ 
ion plates in the wood department, together with the 
ironing, accompanied by illustrations, also communi¬ 
cations, and the various rules and modes of building 
carriages, Ac. &c. 

' THE TRIMMING DEPARTMENT. 

This will be edited by one of the most experienced 
and fashionable Ooach trimmers in New York City, 
whose services have been secured for one year from 
Jan. 1st, ’56, who will furnish practical and fashiona¬ 
ble illustrations for each number, with explanations 
of the same, ifcc. 

PAINTING. 

This department will bo open to contributions 
from various coach painters whose services are also 
secured for the coming year. This part of the Maga¬ 
zine will bo peculiarly interesting to the carriage pain¬ 
ter in general, as it will contain from time to time 
practical observations from the most scientific coach- 
painters in this country. Much can be said and writ¬ 
ten on this subject with profit to the reader. 

EDITORIAL. 


The matter appearing under this head shall be of a 
character that will render it instructive and intevest- 
ingto the craft in general. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

Selected for the amusement of the reader, consisting 
of Poetry and choice miscellaneous reading. 

HISTORICAL. 

This part of our work shall be continued through 
the coming year, representing historical facts and il¬ 
lustrations of the ancient modes of locomotion in car¬ 
riages, ifce. 

TERMS OF SUBSCIPTION TO THE NEW 
VOLUME. 


Single subscription, one year - 
Clubs of three 


six 

ten 


$3 00 
- 8 00 
■ 15 01) 

- 20 00 
All Clubs, 


ftfgu Payable invariably in advance. 

however, must be sent to one address- 

fiS?" Each person making a club ot six, shall have 
his seventh copy sent gratis, and each individual ma¬ 
king a club of ten, shall at the end of the year be pre¬ 
sented with one volume of the Magazine complete, iu 
fine gilt binding, with the name of the one to whom 
it. is presented stamped on the cover m gilt letters. 

111 Communications must be ad¬ 
dressed to tlie Editor at his residence, 


Columbus, Ohio. 

i o* OFFICE of the Coach-Makers’ Magazine in 
I Columbus, Ohio, Buckeye Block, Broadway. 

I rr OFFICE of the Coach-Makers Magazine, N ow 
I York, 106 Elizabeth St., E. M. Stratton, Assistant 
. Editor and Agent for New York. All subsribors in 
tho city of New York will please pay their subscrip- 
' l ions at our office as stated above. 

Clubs. —Any individual belonging to a Club and 
should change his place of residence after ho has thus 
subscribed, can have his copy forwarded to any lo¬ 
cality by notifying ns of his removal, stating the Club 
he belongs to, &c. 

C. W. SALADEK, Editor and Proprietor. 

Nov. 1, 1855. 


A SPECULATOR CURED. 

Once on ti time a country Dutchman early one 
morning wont to town, where, by chance; he 
overheard some traders telling each other how 
much money they had made that morning by 
speculation; one of them had made §100, §200, 
§500, &c. Hans’ bump of acquisitiveness was 
so excited so that he without any reflection, 
forthwith concluded to leave his former business, 
which was labor, and to try his hand at specula¬ 
tion, and on his return home made his inten¬ 
tions known to his faithful vrow. Early next 
morning he gathered his wallet containing his 
funds amounting to live dollars, and off he goes 
post haste and half bent, to look up a specula¬ 
tion. He had not proceeded far when he met a 
wagoner, and accosted him thus: 

“Good murning,” Mr. Wagoner, J. wants to 
speculate a little dish moru’m’ wid you.” “Well, 
say,” said the wagoner, “how do you want to 
speculate.” “Veil,” says the Dutchman, “Ivill 
pet you fife dollar you can’t guess what my tog’s 
name.” 

“Call him up til) 1 look at hi,” rejoined the 
wagoner. Dutchman. “H-c-r-c V-a-t-c-h, h-e-r-e 
V-a-t-e-li, h-e-r-e V-a-t-c-h.” The dog trots up, 
the wagoner eyes him a momeut and said ‘1 
guess his name is Watch.” Dutchman: “O 
besure Mr. Wagoner, you lias won him, the mon¬ 
ish is yours,” and Hans returned to bis own oc¬ 
cupation, perfectly satisfied 

-->v.X)v>-- 

QUICK WORK. 

It was once the fashion to wear coats, the ma¬ 
terial for which had not long before been on the 
back of the sheep. For rapidity of work in 
this way, i know nothing that cun compile with 
the achievement- of Coxeter, of Groenlunn Mills, 
near Newbury. He had a couple of South Down 
sheep shorn at his factory, at five in the morn¬ 
ing; tho wooll thus produced was put through 
the usual processes, and by quarter past six in 
the evening it resulted in a damson-colored caat, 
which was worn at an evening party, by Sir John 
Throckmorton. A wager for a thousand guin¬ 
eas was won by this font, with three-quarters of 
an hour to spare. The sheep was roasted whole, 
and devoured at a splendid banquet. In one day 
they afforded comfort to both the inward and the 
outward man.— Habits am/ Mm. 


A !.) V M R T I S i N G D E P A R T M E N T. 

TO COACH HARDWARE A TRIMMING 

MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS. 

All persons engaged in the above business, 
can now have the opportunity of introducing their 
houses to over twelve thousand Coach-Makers 
throughout the United States and Canada by ad¬ 
vertising in the Coach-Makers’ Monthly 
Mauazink, a Journal which is devoted exclu¬ 
sively to the art of coach-making iu all its vari¬ 
ous branches. This is the only medium through 
which such houses can advertise to good ad-; 
vantage. 


TERMS OP ADVERTISING. 

Standing advertisements § 12,00 per square for 
one year ; (twelve lines making a square, ) paya¬ 
ble within throe months from the time ot first 
insertion. 

All advertisements for a shorter time than 
twelve months are charged 50 cts per lino for 
each insertion ; Payable in advance. 



IiAHWA Y, N. J., 

Manufacture every variety of Car, Carriage, Buggy, Sulky, and 
Seat Springs, from the best quality of Stool. 

JA trial of our Work Is solicited. 

B. HAYDOCK, Proprietor, 

July 1855. ,J. GATCIIELL, Agent. 

J. W WHEELER. II. G. WATERS. 


1 FOREST CITY 
SPOKE & BENDING FACTORY- 

'Wheeler Sc Waters, Proprietors. 

No. 76 ; Ontario S t., Cleveland, Ohio. 

MANUFACTURERS OF CUT & BUNT FELLOES, SHAFTS, ISOM’S, TURNED 
SPOKES, POLES, Ac. 


nun FACILITIES FOR MANUFACTURING A HE SUCH AS 
to enable us to furnish wood works of every description to the 
trade, on terms that will not fail to render entire satisfaction to all 
who may favor us with their patronage. 

None but the bust quality of timber is employed in our factory, 
and iu point of smooth and perfect work in the spoke department, 
wo Hatter ourselves to say that we can not be excelled in any 
country. Orders solicited. 

LIST OR PRICES: 

.Spokes i roni 1 in. to ]}X per hundred .... $500 

lor Wagons Omnibuss do..5 50 

Bent Buggy felloes, per sett. 150 

“ Wagon “ 2 in., per sel l,. 2 00 

Bows, per sett . 75 

“ Wagon Bows, 5 to sett.1 00 

Shafts, bent heel, per pair.fiQ 

“ straight heel, per pair.50 

Sulky, “ “.1 00 

Poles -.63 

N ov-1855. 


IJEShAWAIlE 

Spoke & Bending’ Factory. 

JOHN McELHOY, PROPRIETOR. 


H A VING LEASED MY CARRIAGE FACTORY FOR A TERM 
A oi years, 1 am now devoting mv whole attention to the nnmu- 
lacluring of every description of Spokes, Hubs, Felloes, Shafts, 
Poles, Bows, Ac., Ac., which for qualify of timber and workman¬ 
ship, cannot be surpassed in any market, and which will he sold 
to i lio craft, on as favorable terms as at any other establishment 
in this country. Being located on the C. O. A C. Rail Road, and hi. 
3.1. it P.R. R., the facilities for shipping are as good as from any 
other point in the State. 

LIST OF PRICES: 

, per hundred... 


S'pokes from .1 in. to 2 
Bent Felloes 1 in. to l: ;i , i ■ i 
“ ” I : :: 1 

I ,! & l,’l 

Bows, per sett . 

Wagon bows, 6 to the sett. 

Shafts, bent lieel . 

“ straight heel. 

Buggy Poles . 

Sulky Shafts, per pair. 

Buggy Hubs, unniorticed . 


!Hor: 

Fiv< 


c Wagon Hubs, oak... 
per cent off for (la *li. 


.$5 00 

. l 00 

. l 75 

. f- 00 

. 70 

. 1 25 

. 55 

. 13 

. 70 

. 75 

. 873 a 

.I H7X 

... 2 25 

Orders solicited. Address 
JOHN McELROY, Delaware, Ohio. 


SHELLY’S PATENT WHEEL. 



TH E l N.DERSIGNEI), having bought the entire interest from 
the Patentee of this valuable improvement, begs leave to inform 
the Coach-Making public that he is now making extensive prepa¬ 
rations for the sale of State and County Rights. 

By this improvement, tho hub has only half tho usual number of 
mortices cut in it, and the long spokes may have requisite should" 
ers at their ends adjoining the huh, so that they may bo well sup¬ 
ported in the. huh, and prevented from working or becoming loose 
therein. At the same time, the felloes composing the rim arc well 
supported, as the usual number of spokes are Inserted In them, tho 
ring or band allowing the requisite support to he given tlio felloes 
by means of the short spokes, and also diminishing tho number of 
mortises usually made in tho hub. Thus a strong and durable 
wheel is obtained, the spokes are well supported by a ring or band, 
ft nd prevented from twisting or bending when tho tire is shrunk 
on the rim. Small hubs may bo used and tho cost of manufacture 
will not; exceed that of the ordinary wheels. 

Orders are solicited. 

D. TILTON. 

Address: ABEX. ARTHUR, Agent, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


October, 1855. 
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in offering this Spring to the Coach-making public we would most respectfully call the attention of the Craft to the foi i 
lowing advantages they embrace over the ordinary Eliptic Springs ■ 01 l ° the 

ft IS? tilt SllSligUe,- laStiCi ' y ' !Z m ”' Cff “ h ’ a " y “ “ Pe, ' f “* W - “ ‘ he -W "K ' 

4th. near «e j **• JjS ff" lal<0r ’ "'° <h1 a,ld ir0, ‘ *» «*••"»>» » 

, 6tl '- Ain»« themselves to t,.e read wither,, ^ iSHSZZ 

(itl ll< ^° 1( . )C \ ln 8' , - ■, | r if 1 perch and stiff braces,) and thus gives relief to the entire 

nth. Springs designed for a heavy load will carry a lighter carnage. ure 

one with ease. j . 

These Springs if applied to the Carriage according to directions, (accompanying them) are not only warranled to stand, but ; 

to accomplish every point sot forth in this advertisement, and any time within one year should they foil to perform they i 

can be returned, and tiie money refunded. ' i > yj 


me proprietors oi mis spring Having run commence m tneir improvement, nave at a great expense erected large factories 
and employ the best facilities for their manufacture ; and now offer to the public (not the right to make. &<?.,) but the Sprins 
itself and in a manner that none will be the loser toaive them a-trial, at the following low rates- 


--KanSKIKS:-„ 




Sulky Springs ----- per sett, $10 00 bide Seat Buggy Springs - - - per sett, $17 00 

Light Buggy Spring ----- “ L5 00 Four Passenger “ « 19 00 

Top Buggy ------ " 16^00 Six • -i “ 22 00 

Persons sending their orders for a peculiar shaped Carriage should take the side or rocker pattern of the different bod¬ 
ies to which the Springs are tobe applied, and mark them oil on the white side of wall paper, and also make the points 
at each end of the pattern where they desire to have the body loop to terminate, and forward the same, and the Springs 
will be made to harmonize with (he shape and length of the bodies. 


mmw' 

HE Port OJb’ THE N\ Y. STATE AGRICULTURAL..MX H-l ■ 
SPROUT’S COMBINED CARRIAGE SPRINGS- 
An entire new arrangement—getting double the ieal.stum.i-. mi 
elasticity, with leaa expense and weight of metal. The Committee 
recommend it an a valuable improvement a rilvoJ medal. >'• 
Committee’s awards they have given the Society’s Silver a 0 
the most meritorious articles. J- D- LANGWC 

JOSEPH SLOCUM. 

I have used about, one thousand dollars worth of Sprout’s Com¬ 
bined Springs, and have not heard of the least dissatisfaction, but 
on tho contrary universal praise. 1 have them under my own car¬ 
riages for use, and know them to be the easiest and most durable 
springs that can be applied. Carriages can bo got up with much 
greater despatch, ami at less expense. All that part most liable to 
get out oi repair is covered by these springs and warranted. They 
vibrate freely, and their motion over rough roads is peculiarly do' 
lightful. I can truly say l know of no spring equal to them now 
in use. SIMON (fEHRES. j 

Milton, June 18th. 1855. 

I am fhu owner of a livery siuble, and have used nearly all kinds 
of springs, and have found none equal to Mr. Sprout’s for ease mid 
durability. The tops of buggies keep their places much better, not 




Iff! 


.sagging sideways, and for rough n*ud> nothing can equal them. I 
can save 50 percent, in repairs by n dug these xpvin-pj. 

Milton,Juno. 1855.1 J. WILHELM. 

I had ii 2 hor.se passenger wagon supplied wit li eliptics, which was, 
owing to thoroughness otThe roads coni mindly getting out of ropnJr. 
I had them exchanged for a sett of Mr. Sprouts, since which time 
I have had no trouble; often carrying double what he warranted 
thorn to do. They have been in eon; in mi hard service for over two 
years, and are now as good as e ver. They carry one or more per¬ 
sons with perfect ease, i also have them under buggies in my Hv 
cry stable, and lind them attended with much leas expense than 
any other Spring. i - ' ’ • J'dlNSoX. 

Muncy, Pa., June 1855. 

We, iho undersigned, ha ve liud lb- old cliptic taken oui, and Mr. 
Sprout’s put. in place and ail iiotigb attended with cousidiwiible co i, 
vet the difference in ease and dnralnlilv lar exceed■. |he trouble 
and expense. . JOHN K. ilc’LAIN, Hughe me, Pa 

J. M. B. PETIUKIX, Alt’y at Law.Mum-v, Pn, 
\VM. M. RANKIN, M. L>. 

H. WOOD, 51. D. . .. 

A short time since, as x was traveling to a neighboring county, 
just before me I saw n buggy with Sprout’s Combined Springs, 
which seemed to move over tho road with all ease, tho wheels 
working into ruts, over roots and stones, at the sumo time the 


budy keeping its horizontal position, while that of my own tossed 
me from aid- to side, rendering R extremely diffleut to retain my 
’■ d. I sold my buggy the llrst opportunity, and purchased one 
with Sprout’s Combined Springy and now I havo the pleasure o 

my neighbors. RUSSEL BODINE. 

liughe.svlllc. Pa.. Juno 18, 1855. 

J have a buggy and sulky with Sprout’s Combined Carriage I 
Springs, which { have used two years. In my opinion they exceed | 
•hr. thing of the kind over offered to the public. Persona who con- 
Hul' ease, after having used these Springs, can never bo pursuaded 
buck to the old eliptics. JOHN H. ROTIIROCK, M. I). 

llughcsvilie, J*n., June 18, 1855.^ 

TE*R®S: 

All orders must be accompanied with tUe money to secure im¬ 
mediate attention, ami directed; (either by mail or express) to 
SPROUT, BURROWS, & CO., Itughesvilio, Lycoming Co., Pa., 
or their agent, ISAAC L. HUNT, No. 215, Pearl St.. X. V. City. 

CAUTION. 

Springs of an inferior quality have been manufactured, and sold 
by persons without authority. Tills Is to caution the purchaser as 
■•veil as the vendor, against such infringement, as they will bo 
dealt with according to law. 

SPROUT, BURROWS & CO., Proprietors. 
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W. H. Saunders, 


LastingSs, 

(ON THE HUDSON JBIVJjSJt,) 

NEW YORK. 


No. 70 Beekman Street, between Pearl & Gold Streets, 

NEW YORK, 

IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 

CARRIAGE HARDWARE, TRIMMINGS, &0. &0. 




l ,\A 



M iT l !f a . ct \ lrotl Superior Steel Converted Carriage Axles, viz: 
Mall Axles, with long T Holts and Grooves for them, amt Saun- 
ders latent Mail Axles, with short Bolts and safety Bings; 
Halt-Patent Axles, of improved forms and proportions, 

with Codings’Collars, or with Mail Collars; Saunders’ 
very superior new Patent Taper Axles, with 
handsome bright Iron Square or Six-Sided 
Nuts. Terms low for cash. 











W. It. S. having reason to believe that Carriage Axles greatly! 
inferior to tlio.ie made bv him, are lYeipientlyrepresented, a ; Axles i 
of his make, begs to notify Carriage Makers that all Axles made by 
him are marked on the shaft “Saunders, best Iron,” or Saunders’! 
Patent,” (with the date,) and that Axles represented as made by 
him, and! ml fio marked, are usually poor Imitations, t'lbrieated from 
Inferior, low-priced iron, are often of wretched workmanship, are 
dangerous to use, and give constant trouble. 

Tin- following testimonials, with which W. it. Saunders has been 
favored by tin*, gentlemen whose names are. appended thereto, cer- 
tliUjstiv: estimation in which Saunders’ A xles av« held hy th.- 
most vuspectivble Carriage Makers in New York nod vieinity: 

“New York, April, 1852. 

“Tiu, mninrslgned rcarriturc Makers of New York and vicinity, 
Imvi m i ! 'many wars used Axles of >V. H. Saumlere’rmmufiic- 

tu,e for S S Sa of Carriages, . . . tie- same to the 

miblio with full con lid cnce ns tub best Carriage Axles made in 
[he United States, and superior to any Imported: 

Wood,Tomlinson & Co., Broadway Isaac Ford 116 Elizabeth gt. j 
Tobn B Lawrence, 351 Clias. Beardsley, 32 Canal *St. < 

.JOUn Ji. liBWlcu v .. Mai 'I'Jmmiuifti.iWWiindlhvSr I 


Isaac Mix, Jr., 410 

Miner & Stevens,3<>8 

I. & T. Walters, Brooklyn, L. i 

Levi Adams. Harlem 


Mh|.T hompson,'27 Wooster St.: 
Wm. Ball'crty, 38 Canal St. 

K. M. Stratton,108 Elizabeth st. i 
Titos. Durnlng, Yorkvllle.” 


W IT San ml era was the original Introducer into the United] 
State m of*the favorite Mail Axle; and its first manufacturer, lie 
Is the Inventor of the Oil Chamber drilled oul of the body of the , 
MullA xlf* at. the end of the bearing, and is also the author oi wary : 
improvement on the Mail and other Axles which has successfully j 
stood the severe proof of New York Third Avenue practice, and 
is now adopted Into general use. His patented improvements on; 
tim Mail Axle and also on the d’uper^Axle, after having heeii ex-' 
ten .lively tested, arc superseding the older forms. W, II. H’s 
Axles have always been awarded the first premium when exhibit-; 
ed" for competition, and his new patent. Taper A xlc (pnlonted June j 
1854 ,) is universally admitted to he the. best axle for light carriages] 
ever produced; for, although It is as strong as the Mail, and equiilly 1 
excludes road dust, and has a inuc.li longer bearing, with the same 1 
hiugtli of h ub, yet, the. 1 Inch patent. Taper Box measures only I % 1 
Inches, Its outside diameter at Uu‘ larpr. ,\nd\ thus it is evidently 
better fitted than any other for the smallest and shortest Hub ;. - I 
Manufactory at Hastings, on the Hudson iUver, N. Y, 

Orders solicited. October, 1855. 

h\. 


, $ (xkcito 

And Manufacturer!* of 


utter?! 


COACH & SADDLERY TRIMMINGS,! 

Cook’s Improved Carriage hooks, 

AND FINISHING SCREWS, 

Improve! Soll'l Uoad Hllvor ami Japaned Uning ami liuml Nnila, 

SILVER AMD LEAD MOULDING, 

mine erasAii mkhssi. 

Nos. 2 and 3 .Lipunned and .Silver Gap’d Carriage Knobs, Spring 
Catches, Door Aamlles, inside ilo., Scroll Foot. Board Handles, 
Uulusli Trimmings, Curd and Name Plate,; Lining Band and 
Saddle Nails, with annealed points—Top Props and 
Nuts, Joints, Rivets, Hub JtnndK, Shaft. Tips, Bole 
Hooks end Crabs, Self-adjusting Saddle Trees, 

Humes, (fee. 

KHAN KLIN, NEAR CHAPEL ST.. NEW HA YEN, CONN. 
July 1850. 


HAVE ALWAYS 1 ON 


Springs—all qualities, 

Axles—all kinds, 

Malleable Castings, 

Carriage Bolts—best and common, 
Patent Leather, 

Enameled do.. 

Painted Cloth, 

Enameled Muslin, do. 

Drills, do. 

Duck do.. 

Broad Cloth—all colors, 

Damask—Worsted and Cotton, 
Orleans Cloth—Silk Stripe, do., 

“ Plain, 

Brocateles and Ootolincs, 

Curtain Silks, 

Silk and Worsted Coach Lace, 

“ Fringe and TasseD- 

Brussels and Velvet Carpet, 

Oil Cloth Carpet, 

Calecho Fixtures, 

Spring Barrels, 

Curtain Frames, 

Coach and Buggy Lamps, 

Lining and Saddle Nails, 

Rein Hook Levers, 


Curled Hair and Moss, 

Turned Spokes, 

Morticed Hubs, 

Bent Felloes, 

“ Poles, 

Carriage Bows, 

Bent Shafts, 

Carved Carriage Parts, 

“ Spring Bars, 

Bands, 

Locks, 

Knobs, 

Tacks, 

Screws, 

Joints, 

Handles, 

Files, 

Shaft Jacks, 

Buggy Wheels, 

Sand Paper, 

English Coach Varnish, 

American do., do. 

“ Brown Japan, 

English Black Japan for Iron Work, 
Saunders’ Axles—all descrip'ions, 
Wrought Iron Fifth Wheels, 


Brass and Silver Top Drops, 

As well as all other articles used iu the manufac-turo of Carriages. 

S. & V, H. from their long experience in the business, think that their stock, which has been selected " >' 1 
great cave and with a view to supply consumers, will, for quality and price, favorably compare with any o 
er iu the market, and solicit a trial from Carriage Manufacturers. r „ . 

N. B.—English Varnish and Japan, put up in 1 Gal. Tin Cans.—Price of Carriage Varnish, $o.—-ooy 
do., $5,75. Japan, $5. Enameled Leather Varnish $6 per Gal. [June to. 






«7 Bowery, One Boor from Canal Street. 

MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, & WHOLESALE DEALERS 


In Everything appertaining to the 


tAkllMi m m 








it l vi vi ITIKS vi it i:v<!K1J,K1) BY VNY OTHER HOUSE IN THE TKADK, WE F EE V, (JON FID EN J THAC Wb '-AN 

H^g lDr'iii <1 uCiniin 1 1 * U, buyers ill both briinclH’.s of tlu*. business, that cannot fail to secure their patronage. Believing it t ; ’ ( 
d.om! 'K.n\! t d liferent art ides used by Carriage and Wagon Mamilaei.urers.also Saddle anti Harness Makeism 

the iiUKim-s w<- have selected our stock with great care ami with a view or tarnishing the best, ol Coach an«l M jjjy'j” ‘ am j most 
ILn-ncss THmminys in all (heir variothw, and believe that we have deservedly aeqiured the reputation of keeping the has*.*™" 
complete assortment, of the* above Goods to lie Ioiiiknu this ,'R>- r\ov-1835. 

Terms—S ix months approved paper. Thirty days, ;> per cent. on. .. .— 


DARKli If. TK'KFXi'.R. 


EDWARD 8TKBLIN0. 


Spring Perch Company, I 

JOHN STREET, BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 

MAN UFAOTIJBEB S OF 

gome & oMamei nmmm 


TOMLINSON 

lug and Axle Company 

.MANUFACTURERS OF 

OOAOH AND CARRIAGE 


Patent & Half Patent Axles, 

T o ill / i ii s o it ’ >■ Tn tint. ,S ' ji /• i n <J L r 

BANDS, CALASH TRIMMINGS, 
CURTAIN ROLLERS, SfC. 

W E reapoct fully hollelt the patronage of those who arc making 
the 

FIRST CLASS CARRIAGES. 

We believe, we have deservedly acquit cd the reputation of manu¬ 
facturing the beat articles In our line in the country. Gur Springs 
arc made from the best 

ENGLISH SPRING STEEL, 

(which Is made uxpreatdy for us from Sweedo’alron) and are. 
u’l thoroughly tcinud before thev leave tlie Factory. Our Axloa 
a e of the 

BEST SALISBURY IRON, 

and our Carriage Trimmings are mode in the latent and moa ap¬ 
proved stylos. 

swung perch company. 

June 1855 .) E. STERLING, Soc’y. 


Mail Patent, Half Patent and Taper 

CBS HARDENED AXLES. 

(JAMEONNL, BRIDGEPORT, Cowi¬ 
n'- HUBS UJUBEKS WOULD HKBl'EUTFUUA' CAM. THIS 
u *.'• i i->’: of Coach and Carriage Manufacturers to tlielr 

Springs and Axles, 

As we nro confident, we can furnish them an article nnsurpaw^etl 
(as lo quality of material and finish; in the United States. 

Our springs arc man nine lured iroiu 

E N G LIS H s T E E L , 

uiailo from the beat 8weed's Iron, and our Axles from Salisbury 

Iron. 

Torms rh htvorable uh any othor manufacturor. 
tfjir AH ordora tilled with prooiptnaafl. 

w r , KUSSBLL TO MT. IN SON, Pt**' 1 - 

Wm. G. Lbsieburg, s«xvt. 

Oct., 1%5. S. j). FcuaueoN, Trcast’r. 
































COACH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


PLATED COACH TRIMMINGS. 


(Oldest & argest Establishment 
S of the kind in the United States, 


S AINT LOUIS 


JL BRIDGEPORT, COXX., 

jS£g«h € 0 A € H & S • DIIL K R Y ( 

HARD WAR 

'^fJHF VERr ' r AKIETY OF PLA..I 

BM 1 J ted Trimmings forOoneli, Oa-i 
U>ali, and smaller Carriages, Fine ! 
Coach Lamps of various patterns j 
Bands, (new styles,) Handles’ j 
Curtain Rollers, Mouldings, Pole 
1 'rabs and Hooks, Buckles, &c. &c. 
wy Any of our Trimmings, Plated in 
Silver, Brass, or Princes’ Metal, 
IBB are warranted to give satisfaction, j 
n^P Bridgeport, Conn., July 1855. 

BOSWORTH, WELLS & CO., ( 

WHOLESALE & RETAIL DEALERS IN 

HARDWARE, CITU1T & SADDLERY. 

Carriage Springs & Axles, 

COACH VARNISH i TRIMMINGS, ( 

Glass, Paints, Oils and Dye Stuffs, 

Copper, Sheet Iron, Tin Ware, &c. 

, 0 0 4 I 

NO. S •) & 4, FRONT STREET, 

MARIETTA , OHIO. 

Nov-1835. 

IMPORTANT TO 

Carriage Builders j 

■iSLaaLca. Owners. 

mjll j j jl ("birrlrtge Wheels Oiled and the Axles Cleaned with- 
out ever taking oft'the Wheels, by Gamut's Patent 
g«g||§Hni1 Socket, and Axle Cleaner. 

"^ PPlr * A VERY SMALL CONTRIVANCE, 

To be he set In tho Hubs of all kinds oi’Wheels, on 
now or<dd Carriages, (with or without patent.or dose 
Kyg f gjf boxes.) Coaches, Omnibuses, Heavy Wagons, Artil- 
K JL -' low. Dray Carts. &c., of every description, 
g m TlijS NEW AN I) il IGIII.Y USEFUL INVENTION 

H HIE ' «■ you Cleanin' ti and ()ilino Wheels, is all the more 
"X Mfj **■* desirable for its simplicity, cheapness and durability. 

^ P § Without taking off' the Wheel, the 
k| ^ Axle is Cleaned and Thor 
s i S oughly Oiled in 

I | ■' O N E MIN U T E ! ! 

The oil is applied freely to the axle within the hub, and by a 

simple arrangement 

wlille the old worn out WHEEL GLEASE IS LA1KAC1.LU AND 
REMOVED by tho same turn oi the screw which opens tho. socket 
to receive the fresh oil—-and that, too, without the necessity of 
lifting tilt! axle or taking off the wheel. His but the work of a 
moment now to oil the wheels of a carriage, and a. mere child can 
do ii " Ry using this Patented Oil Socket and Axle Cleaner, there 
is no more jiftixo, detention, or dirty work! This is novel and 
useful truly—l'or no other invention on carriage wheels in any 

country has ever succeeded in accomplishing this. In alew years 

no carriage, coach, wagon or other vehicle on wheels, will be used 
without this new oiling attachment, in any State oi kingdom in 
the world where this patent is now secured, or shall be introduced. 

It gives entire satisfaction, and thousands expiesstuen admiration 
nud any taw olVn they liarl thought of, and d-« ml homo such 
quick way. Many declare that it pays for itself tw ice a year, by 
saving time, labor and horse flesh. . , . , . , , 

To keep well oiled tho wheels of sulky and chaise, and lo do It 
often in haste, is a part of tho toilsomo drudgery of Hie. 

Carriage Builders will And it for their Interest to immediately se¬ 
cure the right of applying this Oil Socket to the Carriages and Team 
Wagons manufactured In their establishment, ns it must entirely 
supersede tho old method of oiling and eleaming wheels. 

This is a safe, lncratlivo and permanent business in any and eve¬ 
ry place. Every town anil county in the whole country must have 
an Agent, or owner of exclusive Right, under these Letters Patent, 
ffcST For Exclusive Rights lor States, Conn ties or Tow ns through¬ 
out the United States, address 

DR. A. C. GARItATT, Boston, Mass., 

Or, W. ARTLAND BOVKY, Cleveland. 0. 

October, 1853. 


ARLES 


IF" j£k. O T O T . 

(tamer of Broadway & Ashley kIt. 


2 


illfs 


WSSSjeij,, 


I 428 & 425 MAIN STREET, 

| POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

; T AM CONSTANTLY GET TING UP NEW AND 
j I tasty Designs for Carriage Bands, which for Beau¬ 
ty and Chastity cannot be rivalled. Any new pat- 
terns made by sending me a description of them. 

Also manufacture the celebrated Princes' Metal 
Bands. 

Also manufacture and have constantly on hand a 
large and well seasoned stock of Bent Felloes, Shafts, 
j-oles, and Turned Spokes of the different varieties of 
Wood, and Seat Rounds of every style, 
j dLE»Ms--~'Six months tor approved paper, or live per i 
| cent, off for Cash. 1 

N. B. None but dealers supplied, 

July 1855. 1 


WOODBURN & SCOTT, 

(Proprietors o Blanchard’s Patent, 

Manufacture with care, of the very best 
timber, the following Articles : 

Spokes of white oak and hickory, of all sizes anil patterns, from 
•1 OtR. to 5j< ct.s. 

Wagon and Buggy Singletrees, Neck Yokes and Spring Bars, 
from 12la to 15 cts. each. 

) Pick, Sledge, and Hammer Handles, from $1 to $1 50 per do/,. 

Bent Ileel Shafts at GO cts. pr. j 

Bent Carriage Poles, 75 cts. each. 

Bent Felloes, in. and under, Si 75 eel; for each additional >« 

tufnnlnrh 9Ji r. t.s. 


of an Inch. 25 cts. 

Buggy Bows, 75 cts. per set. 

Wagon “ SO 
Morticed Hubs, 5 in. $1 25. 

“ “ 5*3 & VZ In. $1 40 

" o & oh; “ 1 50 

7 &7!a “ ISO 

8 to 9)a “ 2 00 

10 to W/s “ 2 50 

“ “ 12 to 13 “ 2 80 

Unmortieed Hubs, $1 to $2. 

Effort will be made to keep a supply of the above articles always 
on hand. 

J*.—The highest, price paid for Oak and Hickory Spokes and 
Plank, a one but the best quality of timber will bo received 
Aug. 1855. 


SAMUEL F. PRATT, 


PASCAL P. PRATT, 


WM. P. LETCHWORTH. 




%. » MSM fiii.&B V 

MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

HA IJDLERY, COACH & TRUNK HARDWARE 

Have removed to the Buff-Color Brick Store , No. 34 Terrace Street, 

Opposite the Western Hotel, and adjoining- tho Hardware Store of Messrs. Pratt & Co. 


: rS 3 1 M-l®:-: 


aTYY. ..;G U 

i't dSk i ••••- 




[June 1855.] 

CHAPMAN’S 

Elastic Anti-Rattling 

CARRIAGE SHAFT FASTENER. 

IT IS ONLY ABOUT THREE MONTHS SINCE l FIRST M»* 
sented ibis valuable invention to the public. It is unanimously 
recommended in the highest terms by every person who has tried 
it—already hundreds of certificates from Carriage Makers and gen¬ 
tlemen of the first respectability, who are dally using it, in the 
Eastern, Western and Middle .States, can be shown, cordially re¬ 
commending its use by every one—it being an attainment long 
desired. If applied to an old or new carriage, as directed in the 
instructions accompanying each package, I warrant It effectually 
to stop all rattling noise near the shaft holts; and it will firmly 
secure the bolts from loss, should the nut drop oil. 

A trial must convince the most fastidious it is all T represent It 
to be. JD*r My terms are CASJI. 

Wholesale, to Carriage Makers.$ 12 l ,er do/., sett. 

Retail “ " ...* 3 l ,cr 

All orders promptly filled. Address 

WM. S. CHAPMAN. Patentee and Proprietor, 
Oct. i, 1855. Cincinnati, O. 


JOHN TENNIS & CO., 

jIMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 

| Coach and Saddlery Hardware. 

No. 25 Water Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Y.TAVE ALWAYS ON HAND A FULL STOCK OF EVERY De¬ 
scription ol Conch Trimmings, embracing .the latest and most 
approved styles and patterns, which they will sell at. New York 
and I hiladelphla prices— consisting In part of— 

Enamelled and Oil-Dressed Leather; 
Dash, Collar and Fancy Enamelled ; 
Enamelled Cloths of all kinds ; 

Wood Work of all descrip¬ 
tion; Cloths, Damasks, Con¬ 
iines, Silk and Worsted Laces, Tas¬ 
sels, Silk Fringes, Carpet, Oil Cloths, 

Buckram, Moss and Hair; full assortment Props, Turned p lM 
od Collars Stump Joints, Ivory Nails, &c., <fcc A<- 

JOHN TKNNIS. I), A. IUNOU®. 

! Oct. 1855. 

















































i i ratg niky^a«»a«s3a£ ^ WBagB» ttjjji£gg^^ 

I THE CQACIE M AKER S’ MAG AZINE. 

| {Httsburgi) ^hvztixBV&mXB. ^ N.ew 

F;'i 3 M iTg A 3\L< ” A A F A A , Wl\] 


WHOLESALE D 

9 ¥>Jw f i| Wn 


PRYOR 

3 i o i unij John p. jit be. 

D ; • 4 L E R T N 83 Bowery, N. T., 

| - B a I Keeps constantly on hand a large assortme^irfc^ 

^3* ‘ j Together with a well selected Stock of the most P" 

VTKBVllCr. PEiYYRYLYANlA. proved Manufacturer’s 

PA TEST LEA Til Mi ■ 

:-;y Twmuoms mi' .. ur m . v Japanned Curtain Cloth, Warranted Steel Spiu^ 

' in-and logs, of all tho above Bands, saruo price, except lie- j Patent, Half Patent and Plain A xks, Bolts C r ftnd 
/lectorro:jett« ce? in;, si/.o; from 3,u* to 4in. 16 coma e'itm. j (Quality, Hubs, Spokes, Rent lams, oiiaus, u a jr 

; mpYr. } ;\ " ■ * -■ ‘ 1 K00 : Tap Bov Co* h Varnish and Japan, 

Patent Leather Prcbmng Machine:), i italic dica, rolier ami Moss, <fcc, !■ ---~ 

a Lam pH per sot... . 22 00 _____ . v 

Iltt*i(H»rcs3ea,3 Bote titan, roller, una suiinpa .7 Jo i o i» j> ( , nv 1 I'S. A. h,i ‘ iVX '; 

knob Hole Ihmchv.-*..... 76 : ' 4,4 I 

Leas 10 portent, on the above Pressou. -s s 

PIIILADKT.PHIA OABRIAGK BOMB. | SIDNEY B. ROBY £ ^0., 

$2.00 $2_.10 $2,20 $23W $2,10 $2 50 $2 00 $2 70. ^ !’' I ]']»}' l vr 

1 ; ^ ; 'Y‘ fP !TT U f)f A” pf TilH NO. 67 STATE STREET, 

a!* W I” P onUEETER, X- r ‘ 

nIlK i q. nm .,„ v Japanucd Ware of'all kinds,Jin dn-jj^fJ, Col- 

., ... I DADDLLltY.. t'*'i do Silver Plated do., fca.<Ju.cs» 

" ■'■'■' ■’} F j lari A ::.r- Itair. VarnUl'J i ..Or 1 r.i nt? :t * H .JYJiotli 0 

ij'juero Ili.si.i ami Oou|H..'r AA'AuiA Aicc'A (lAiiaA' BoiiZ' IT!- I CoAOII HARDWARE.-vf"'' 1 Colored *«• 

cot, at>ovo are for 100 bolts. 20 ner cent, offull ihu above bolts 1 , m «, ,, . . .. L a -gw, SprfDfi®’ i«55 

dolpUlft COU1 ’ e “ tICUtBOltS COBt cent, leas than Pliila- iiotta^SdBantS b? ’ SP ° k ’^ ’ ' . JAun>p_ 

Axia Ollt» Nik. 0 ,1 ana 2.perdoz. W \ ~~ .NvmTwTb^V 


Nau |)oik Abucrtiscmcnts. | 

®sassHifiissf®®" 


>1 TI ffij u 

liiaCi irillllffi 


wo. 137 iroO.Z> STREET, PITTSBURG, PURRSYL VANIA. 


t&r XB5. FRICKS DELOTf ARE 


! Newark Enameled Lea. large hides per ft.ir>>< 

mod. “ ;; Id 

.. fancy colors 4 ‘ ........,J 8 

“ “ ail. & g’ld br’z . 20 

“ Hash Split?!, “ ..!,/'■ 

“ PJnain’ti Duck. 50 in. extra, pr yd .,..50 

“ Drills, 14 44 .*0 

k . Canvass, 5-1 44 44 ....28 

Can fnrniidi other cloths from 5 to 10 per cent, cheaper, if v/antod. 
Itch’s ’ New Haven Sorlilies. * n> in' 


SUB-JILT TO AL'Y FLUCTUATIOIS'S i!IXAT MAY OCCUi'.. *‘V: A 

(.mi | i in. and legs, of all tho above Hand i’ 3 


■i in. and legs, of all the above Bands, same price, except lie- 
„ nectot loaetli; co« ti c, sly.es from i.o i in. 15 cents extra. 
a iuenfc Lcatner Pressing iUncliincs, 2 pair.-, dies, roller and 

stamps, per et .;... id oo 

xhiLont Leather Pressing iijnc'nines, 1 imlrs dies, roller and 
: a ••• per '■ : 00 

Hand Dresses, a sols dies, roller, and stamps .7 50 

Knob .1 fole Pimches... 75 

Less 10 por.cent. on the above Presses. 


2 ” u“*ou ..Tier lb. 10 I 

H Lxtra for French Head, if wanted,.... : -ci, 25 I 

l| b ow ^ n 'Ps Piallad. Springs .!. vr lb 11 J 

9 hxtra, for Prench Hoads, . .k.per sot, l:t 

8 « n . . Leas 5 per cent, on Rowland’s Sprlngu, ’ ’ ' r > u; 


Worsted Lace pM in ............ .. .. . . k. k!.k.'.' *.k'.'.V.’.k 

, Worated and Silk Lack 2 j.V in*..k!!!!,. .k!.’.!...'... 

44 3.and P. 46 V . kkkkV.kk'.k’.V.'k . 


..per yard, 58 
20 


Less 15 per cent, on ail Luces, 

IVE\S CONNECTICUT AXLES, VIZ : 

Bolt Mail, in... , Xll .r ■- 

Inside screw, Ui in...k'.k v ‘ 

Outside 44 •* .;. *< 

1,1 14 4 * long shank .. “ 

Iron Nut Taper Axles, l; ,i' in, aol. col.. 

SSI. Cap Nut 44 *• '* 44 . 

Iron Nut, H.P. “ 4: - . 

; Sii.c. “ * 4 44 44 . 

Lon Nut Taper 44 44 case hard . “ 

Sil. C. " “ “ “ . 

i Ti on Nut II. P. 44 “ 44 . 4 

Sil. C. 44 44 44 “ 44 . 

All other sizes in proportion to l ‘.f in. 
Stump Joints, K in....,.....per* 

“ y-a 44 . 


per set, 1 00 
44 1 00 


PHILADELPHIA CAP‘IIACK DOLTS. 
$2,00 $2.10 $2,20 $2550 $2,10 $2 50 $2 00 $2/0. 

' $2.20 $2,-10 02.51.1 $2,00 $2,70 $2.80 $2,’!)0 $C(-l 

1 $;ub $2,20 $.};30 $3,50 £v/0 **'** 

ki . fk'h. A'kf , ,.E ;.Ek, H; Hr 

1,1 34.25 $4.7,0 34.75 $&j»0 $5,25 ” 4 ’ ' ’ '''' 


TIRE noi/rs. 

• 3-10, nil sly.es.'... 

S'l'-uiru Head ami Counter sunk samc’pvice na Caridaijo Bolts” 
T ,r u ' ; f^ vo ivr “ for 100 holts. 20 1 -er cent, olfalI the above bolts 


Axle OMps, Nik, 0,1 anas.per.ioz. W .“ AiA- 

<A .. XATri’L WlUGUr, JOHN W00PTVAKD, JI 

!T 4 Fi=l^==r?-’‘ »8 !iATE t L'’WRIGHT' & e ° 


HN WOODWARD* Jr -> 


|| Stump Joints, >3 in....,.. p«*rdoz. J. 12 J., . 

Less 5 per com., on the above Joints. 
fl| Stump Joints, Li in, extra,.per do/, 125 

B 44 >’.i ** k * .... " I 50 j 

f; Pittsburgh Springs, ...peril/. 10 | 

Less 5 per cent, on Pittsburgh Springs uii<i Axles. : ! 

Brass Boston Bands, - f .!(. per ret 38 

4 - 44 • light. 4 -ii 

4 - •• common. 44 r>o 

“ •» 44 heavy. 75 

44 J hind's. X. It.. ;• c 

I I light...... 0.5 

•* • ■ common. 44 7.5 

i* “ 41 heavy. 44 1,00 

“ Jersey Mall 44 light. “ 03 

*« •• * 4 common. 75 

*» “ 44 heavy...... 44 1,00 

fc>cr«*w Can, Japanned, Brass Kroni t,. “ I 25 | 

•• 44 ad over . . " 1 75 ; 

“ •• . Pyer . ’• 2 25 

*• 44 .Ltpaup’.d ” ” . " I 60 

: dver Boston B.-ndS; r • h . 5(5 

*• • •* light. ol ! 

«• *• 44 < omrnon. 72 , 

“ heavy. •• i tjo 

i- ■■ Pit ibid* A • 1{ .. •• 01 

r •• • light.. •• 85 

“ •* •• common. •• l oj ! 

heavy...... *• l 38 I 

; • Jersey Mail*' light. 4 - 85 

4 - • common. 44 I oo j 

I “ * 4 heavy. •• l 38 i 

"jJ “ Reflector Mail B’s. rosette centre,. “ 2 25 j 

(Ti 44 ’* 44 plain 44 . 44 2 (JO I 


on Shackles ami Pole Eye 
MORTICED 11TJJLS. 


J,a j D«.*Unvare Spoked, un ext a article. I. 1 , inl and iViVk “ 2 55 

'it j Ivory Ii.'ail.Noll-.,N;>. 1^.. '..pr xn,. 

I ' lr e T'')'"' 1 - '- ' ■ ! -■!'. t?m I -Oiosi 

,1 : :• : , : ^ • i“‘ ; ll 

■ • 'Lei an ! Bi •• •,Pl-e.inend emhosM-t! Props and Nuts, pr set 13 

75 : rtll v< n 4 Cbasc-i Props mid Nuts. ' 1 51 ) 

I ( H) ! Jap. Ml.and l>r«ivs iOniJi;; Naif - ,. pur paper. ■> 

, Sil. Band Nails, ..olid heed-,. e.ro. 28 

1 75 Brass “ ** •• •• . •• 25 

... Brass uml Silver Bt.unip Joints, . i. rdu/,. | 50 

T 60 Blake’s Japannol lvimbs, No. 3 ,.j, •••gin. 65 < 

’■ ( ! BrasH Copped *• - 4 2 ’ J ';. 

a »>v-r •• • 6 ; 

1 «l R,4 l6 &.,$24 ll, ’f? a , n , 1Ilslt ,& l>al ' anl ttM. Curtain Silks, Wovatetlana I 
r:, |* lk Jrlnges, IloWur Tassels, Hummer Clotli uiul Uus Rrnueg, 

1 0) ,k .7. M. a !l co! .V v,J , a.vid ( ]uaiities; Oil fjioth Carper, all widths, Var- 

138 nish lucks Curled Hair, Silver Lumps, Pole Yokes, and Hooks, 
85 * c ; 4 Rig; and everything else used by Carriage ftlanufactiircrs. 

1 00 1 I'OVO piv egi,, .. nett Citsli, also freight added, at tho 

1.38 rate ox 1,4 ct.-i per il>, and a commission oi'3K per cent. If lime is 

2 26 wanted, an additional 5 porcent. I, added for 1 moinJj 
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I IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

: Saddlery Hardware, Carriage Harness, 

N I) T 3 U N Jv 'I' R 1 M M i n<; s . 

A r o. 127, formerly EJl. Wood Slrip'L. 
PITTSBURGH, PA- 


2. A R, "EA'TB'ii'M, 

.UAIfUI’AOTUEEKS. IMVORTKRS & DELEIIS IN 


AND OA RRIADK TRIMMINGS, 
In. all lh ptr Variety, 

ETo. 79 Beckman Bt,, ITew "York, 


> . 11 r /-'/-rr « tt iMu v i>i a i' i r iANT ! r pHE subscribers having removed from their old . 

j \ASH, COLLAR, RAILUnC cr. l.>LAok LN- | stand on Peari f treet, to the new and commodious r , . T T T ivT/x tt 

\J amelled Leather, and every clesenplion ol lan- Ware House, No. 79 Beckman St„ arc now prepared | , L< 1 L LEMb U J . 

r.y Colored Leather and Enamelled Clotli of all kinds, i to offer to dealers the most complete assortment of of 0rh "' 

Bows, bent Felloes, Shafts, Hubs and Spokes of Goods in their line, to be found many house in tho ih'iwmh or o. 10 &nr> . jo <i--, 

Eastern manufacture, Deer Hair, Moss, Curled United States. A'L.Tflnoa o*uhovt.fvVyestroi'oys'ospoci»iJyrorC< 

Hair, Black Leather and Coach Varnish, Saddler';; i heir facilities for manufacturing and importing are Painter-’n^. 


FILLING UP- 


Tools, &c., also, Springs and Axles, at Manufactu- aotexcellcd by any. j aoknts khi this united hta’LT.s: 

,, ' ! Tmims—<> months, with satiswctory references, or i aikilpiium kupplhmanv tin nian.o ; a v..rn. 

1 “ i i 5 per cent, discount for Cash. ' i ’"SVfsoS"! ILVW ?!. 1 ^ SON ^ 

Feb- ! 8 &S. , j un0 1855, P. & T. HAYDEN, i NoV® HAVD^n. Uncnnsti. Ohio. 


Importers, Manufacturers St. Dealer 3 11 

Coach and Saddlery Hardwaie» 

331 BROADWAY, CORKER HAMILTON BT., 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

J une 1855. __ — 

NOBLES & IIOABE. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 

MANUFACTURERS OF ^ 

HO HKIVEU.8AI.lv CELEBUATKl) 1'OR THEIR DUKAUILITV AND A 

Bust Wearing Body Varnish.35 75 ] . n elt 

' 3 Jurd Drying Body Vurnisli . 5 75 I Pur LaHon LAJ 1 ^ ork 

Llustic Carriage Varnish. f> 00 | on duhvery I 11 * *. .. & 

Black Japiin Varnish. 5 DO I- or Cincinnati, m * OI - 

: " Black I'Jnamol Vavnlsh lor ruHiu- I 5 gallon iiun. 1 

ring oi< 1 Leather Tops- . 5 <»0 I charge. 

■' Japan Hold Si/.c... 3 r/J J 
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Clubs of three “ 


Payable invariable In advance. 

All Clubs, however, must be sent to one address. 

&*T Each person making a club of six, shall have his seventh 
copy sent gratis, and each individual making a club of ten, shall at 
tnc end of the year be presented with one volume ol'the Magazim 
complete, in fine gilt binding, with the name of the one to whom 
it is presented stamped on the cover In gilt letters* All communi¬ 
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Office of the Coach Makers’ Magazine, 
Columbus, Buckeye Block, Broad Street. 

EXPLANATION OF THE DRAFTS. 

For Saladce’s Magazine. 

Fig. 61.— Canadian Boggy. 

Mr. Saladee :—It affords me great pleasure 
to contribute tbe two drawings enclosed, to a 
publication devoted exclusively to our craft, and 
one so deservingly popular as your Coach-Ma¬ 
kers’ Magazine. I repeat it gives me pleasure, 
because it affords me the happy privilege of con¬ 
tributing my little mite in such manner as to 
fall into the hands of my brother workmen uni¬ 
versally. And if so be that I have introduced 
them to anything new or different from any 
style they have ever before seen, and should 
prove worthy of their approbation, then I have 
made myself useful to a limited extent, and my 
object fully attained. 

Of all things do I most despise that sneaking- 
and contemptible spirit which prompts its pos¬ 
sessor to withhold the little light he may have 
from his fellows, or perpetually seeks to hide it 
under a bushel. Not long since I visited an old 
brother chip, (a native of Germany) with whom 
I. worked (as jours together) in the same shop 
in Bridgeport, years ago. He is an accomplished 
workman, and a scientific draftsman. Notwith¬ 
standing now that we were old shop mates he ac¬ 
tually refused to let me see his collection of 
drawings, for fear I might catch some new idea 
therefrom, and it is only from a sense of pity for 
his weakness and ignorance that. I withhold his 
name in this communication. What if our fra- 
terternity was wholly composed of such bigots as 
this ? where would we stand to-day as a body of 
mechanics ? what would be the appearance of 
our productions in this progressive age? or in 
short where would be the pride of all sensible 
coach-makers, your Magazine ? Let those an¬ 
swer who cherish the beautiful principle exhibi¬ 
ted by my old friend, and particularly is he 
called upon to do so should this meet his digni¬ 
fied gaze. 

However, it is cheering to notice that what 
fogyism of this character there is still lurking 

our midst is fast disappearing before the pen- 
mg influence of your Magazine. I do not 
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make this expression to flatter, be it far from me; 
but actual observation has prompted it. For ex¬ 
ample, I could name some of your present con¬ 
tributors in the State of New York and Massa¬ 
chusetts with whom I am personally acquainted, 
who not more than two years ago would not fur¬ 
nish a brother craftsman with one of their drafts, 
even if they were doubly paid for the same, but 
somehow they have seen the littleness of this, 
and now like true men of science or art volun¬ 
teer their services and contribute their draw¬ 
ings to your Magazine for the welfare of the 
craft generally. What, I ask, but the influence 
of your Magazine and the good examples there 
laid down by numerous members of the craft, has 
wrought this desirable change. But I am wan¬ 
dering, and will immediately turn to tbe des¬ 
cription of my drawings. 

Fig. 61 is a light, fancy buggy, the design o' 
which is original with myself, but was suggested 
on seeing the arch buggy of Mr. Holst, of S. C. 
It is however more fanciful and pleasing to the 
eye than the latter. The drawing I have en¬ 
deavored to execute in such a manner as to ex¬ 
plain itself in every particular. 

I have just applied a sett of Sprout’s Com¬ 
bined Springs and Coupling to a light Buggy 
and am so well pleased with their operations, 
that I have ventured to illustrate them in the 
drawing, and to which, they are admirably adap¬ 
ted. They are decidedly the best spring ever 
invented, not excepting even the faithful clip- 
tic, anti any person wishing to purchase a car¬ 
riage need but to ride in a vehicle with these 
springs to convince him of all I assert. 

Fig. 62 is a Phaeton, also original, and drawn 
expressly for your Magazine. This was the firs! 
drawing of the two I made, hence you will easih 
perceive where the design of 61 was obtained, 
by taking a glance at this and the buggy of Mr. 
Holst. This carriage has a turn over seat 
which is intended for servants or children. 1( 
is solid side work and finished as shown in the 
engraving. C. S. B. 


For Salad-e's Magazine 


Fig. 63.— Stratton’s New York Boggy. 

The buggy correctly drawn from one in oui 
factory, and delineated in our fashion plate thi: 
month is, with some modifications, the same a: 
has been so long and deservedly popular witl 
the pleasure taking public of New York City 
There are probably more made of this descrip¬ 
tion at the present time than of the deep-side 
square body, which seemed to take the lead with 
our fast mm during the past season. In fact 
it appeared as they would never go out of favor, 
for although they have had almost every yea) 
some rival lor the publics’ approval, still, thc\ 
yet have their numerous admirers. The beaut- 
added in the peculiar construction of the seat 
and finish of the trimmings, recommend them to 
every person of taste and refinement who desires 
lightness and neatness combined. 
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The annexed drawing 
represents a half section 
of the double perch, now 
in universal use here. ., 

E. M. S. nr-- jr-=F .— 

For Sahidec's Magazine. H / 

Fig. 64. — L i g n t // / 

Rock.a way with 0 G // / 

Back, moveble Seat ; // / 

4 or 6 Passenger.— If/ 

The beautiful light rock- Jf 

away represented by this r 

figure is another of the j 

able productions of our fl 

general agent, M r. // 

Abra’m Terrill. T h e // 

front seat has a revolv- 11 

ing back, the object of n 

which will be readily // 

comprehended in the =»j/ 
drawing, also that of the /fj\ 

extreme front seat, /II a_ t _, j 

which is so constructed nr 

as to admit of its be¬ 
ing attached or detached 
to or from the carriage 

with the utmost facility. The manner of its con¬ 
struction is we presume universally understood, 
oonsequsntly a description of it would be su¬ 
perfluous. 

The door as illustrated in this engraving has 
a sliding glass; but for a more plain and simple 
finish a curtain may very appropriately be sub¬ 
stituted. 

The body is pannel work, though it may be 

constructed with 
solid side. How- 

ever, this would -r HL*=. 

,tdd materially to /' 

its weight, n o r 
could the required 
swell be thus im¬ 
parted to the sides 
which is all impor¬ 
tant to workol'this 
style. The side j, 

with scroll in front I 

quarter some body » 

makers invariably \ 

make soli d, t o \ 
which practice we \ 
have r.o particular v. 
objection to offer, 
but feel rather in- 
dined to reeom- 

mend it in all or- F v, 

dinary work of this ' \ 

pattern, as it is a <£~"\ V 

great saving of V L-—.. 

work. x ( qJ / \ 

The aunexed fig- V 

ure is an illustra- .....fJL.— 

tion of the car- 
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riago part to tlie Rockaway, showing the 
style of the braces, and the mode of coupling the 
front axle to the spring block and perch, the 
coupling bolt being placed in front of the axle 


tijje Coacjj-llMeni' tftaga^me. 


as shown in the engraving. 
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I J. 1>. alAYLEN IMPROVED PATENT This being the closing number of the first less we made it a regular mechanics’ Magazine, I! 
h'io- (35 r e wsonts^tlio ^ 1 ' vcdume of the Coach-Makeks’ Magazine, we devoted to all branches. Yet we have made de- |J 

which the number of spoke™'Lay vary'from feel somewhat inclined to take the stump, call cided improvements and enlargements in every j 
twe've to twenty, forming a compact, self-sup- around us our multitude of friends and readers, number up to this time, and its success now j 
porting arch, as seen in Fig. 0(3. and deliver to them a long speech ; speak of the stands unquestionable. I 

Fig. 67, Bs. represents an iron disk or collar, past, tho present, and the future of the Maga- We fancy we hear some Oliver Twistish sub- 1 
wuh two spokes, 0,0, fitted by a slot, or saw yAne. But when we consider the many duties soriber, who would like a “little more/ aslc ii I 
cart m the center. that are involved upon us on this occasion, and wo expect to continue to make improvements I 

A represents an opening through which the also that it is a season when every coach-maker from month to month as we have done tho year I 
box prises, uniting the two flanges, as seen in 13 extremely busy with work for the spring mar- P«st; to which we respectfully answer in the J 

5%. ;® a™ f„ nt fan .. Cj the and thoroforo would h»o ... .1™ «r Mi- Hs™8» WW.AIMy.f 

ffi nut which confines it, and tho cap, whichscrews nation to listen to a long speech, wo will out it THINGS M I.YHI a nip aT 1 

| upon the same thread, cut upon the external off short to make room for other matter perhaps , . , . I 

surface of the box, as seen in Fig. 70, forming a more intPrestin „ A4Judgment« too olten he bond-slave 

j joint nut, and thus firmly uniting the several b ‘ . of his castes. The slavery is of very ancient I 

g: parts of the hub and wheel. This wheel possess- A nd now ’ cand * d rea( Ier, permit us to ic- or jgj n ^ an d successive ages have only added 1 
I C ’i st T cl ‘ d decided advantages over the common mark, that the conductor oi any periodical, («»nd r jy e j g to the chain. From the earliest known 1 
ceived the unqualifiM'^T 0 ^^? 1 ^ 1 " i ^) bas re " ospecially that of a mechanical nature,) whether j^es in Grecian and Roman history, down to I 
| practical mechanics,'Wthe^uM lt bo dai1 ^ weekly, monthly, or quarterly, as- our own day, wo shall find that tlic advance of I 

i thing desirable in a wheel. It admits the use somes great responsibilities to the public. He na ti 0 ns in what are called the fine arts, as dis- J 
| ot an indefinite number of spokes, thus giving wields an engine of power for either good or t i ngu i s b e d from the useful arts, lias constantly 8 
11 ° f t0 ttc r i m » and evil to his fellow men, and the greater the sue- been proportionate to the greater polish of refine- I 
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has marked out a course of its own, and has 
proved popular, notwithstanding the appearance 
of the first number a year ago brought out the 
general exclamation (from a certain class) that 
such a Magazine could never be supported un¬ 


tiling desirable in a wheel, 
of an indefinite nirniW.r n( 


. -—‘o auu imL-i we.ux- ...... n . .. _ 

emng the center, as would be the case with, the tensiTel81 t s influence and the giavei ts s- the same time. Now, since this term, refinement) 

......- --i i . . .. m it, - ^.i /. -i .. .... 7 J 


■ Mmujuug ui uuiuei, wmeu m tne oroinary ■ . , . . — —. j ——... muuuuu,».w 

1 hub, occasions so frequent annoyance and loss tives of pecuniary endowment, but from a sincere not he altogether useless to expose and correct 
11* lessens the weight of the hub at least twelve ‘losire to contribute our mite towards the instruc- at least 0 „ e0 f its misapplications. 

1 whoeh and^niVmLilfS^t 1 ® ° f bugg * ti< ®' clevation ’ and S eneral welfare of our fra- We gllalI be no less luistaken> because the 

J ratio in heavier work. It rcquiSs no'seuinfof we aro ^ ™ ^take is hard to avoid, if we suppose that the 

| boxes, as the bearing of the flanges holds tho have lived long enough to comprehend tho sol- fim ^ gQ call(jd Qr tlleir collateral or kindred 
I box inevitably true with the rim, and prevents emnfact, that the journey of life has its end, to branches of study, are the only appropriate or 

H +Vi a nf HY1V WJl.nhlp. wKlP.ll 1 C! fin nlntncf liP VP'lpKpfl in a. fpW cif«lCP* at, t.Kf* Kvnfrfttttv JITIfl . . , J JILL 


greater amount ot bearing surface is obtained for ~ , • * • . / 

the spoke than can possibly exist in the mortised P racblca ^ instructive character, rather than light, cu ity ]i es no t in the divergence of the general 
hub. imaginative, and sentimental. But though tho direction of our minds from tho general direction 

This truly valuable arrangement was invented I ace °f our Magazine may be grave to a certain 0 f a peculiar study, but for the want of a steady 
and patented by J. B. Hayden, Esq., of Eastern entent, we do not mean it shall be austere, but an d controlling power to keep our minds in their 

patented \n cTnada,'where'he now resided ^ b °P« and trust il m ‘W CYer wear a smile that n0 rmal and proper direction, and withstand the 
tensive preparations are now entered into for Wld ma k e ^ attractive to many and repulsive warping and distorting effects of arbitrary taste 
the manufacture of this wheel at Cleveland 1° n one. and fancy. That a man often misdirects his fa- 

Ohin olan n* Hrnnt.fmvl n„„„,l„ THr-.i m. ’ . .... ... i 


den in the United States. Title of the firm at in the remarkable success which has attended mistaken notion of what his faculties really are, 
Cleveland is J. B. Hayden & Co. our efforts in the one just closed. Therefore no from his other mistaken notion that his faculties 

_ —«cs*i - —— pains or expense shall be spared to mako the are necessarily most competent to perform what 

BACK N UM BERS. Magazine worthy of universal admiration. his tastes aro most ready to suggest. 

On the 10th day of Nov. wo mailed to all of With the aid of our old patrons wo feel confi- But we do not admit that a man must abandon 
our new subscribers the back numbers. There dent that tho next volume of tho Magazine can the pleasures of refinement if he repudiate the 

may bo some wo have overlooked, if so, and they be P^ acet I into tho hands of over twenty thou- tyranny of taste—we mean, of course, in the in¬ 
will please inform us of the No/s missing tQ sand readers in tho United States alone, and in tellectual kingdom. What is this taste ? It is 

Canada it is sure to visit every shop. a very fickle and unsubstantial thing, built upon 

ma e t reir vo ume compete, it will afford us Our Magazine is unlike any other ever before the ever-shifting sand of our daily associations, 

great pleasure to forward them by return mail, published, not only in character but in form; it But that innate principle, which seeks for, and 
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enjoys, the society of all that is refined in nature, 
is not so fickle and unsubstantial. Its growth is 
universal, and its roots are deep. It is no fas¬ 
tidious plant, folding its proud leaves in certain 
lights, or drooping its withered petals in certain 
atmospheres. Its sustenance is everywhere, as 
l its craving is unceasing. No man lives that has 
no principle of refinement in his mind; and no¬ 
where can man go that he may safely say, “here 
is no food for me." 

Wo come now to the matter immediately be¬ 
fore us. Entertaining such ides as we have ex¬ 
pressed here, we do condemn and denounce, and 
earnestly deprecate the shamefully prevalent ne¬ 
glect of things mechanical, by those who pay a 
willing homage to things picturesque, poetical, 
or philosophical. Wo say to those men, “ You 
I see only the bones and the flesh of mechanic art 
—you are ignorant of its living action, and worse 
than ignorant of its spiritual essence, and you 
! call that a senseless mass which is actually an 
animated being.” Gome with us, poet, painter, 
philosopher—presumptions trio who acknow¬ 
ledge no world beyond your horizon! Come, 
and let us stand together on the deck of the 
ocean steamer. There is not a ripple on the 
water around you, hut a strong breeze is blowing 
on you cheek, the breeze of swift and steady mo¬ 
tion; and while you fly along as on eagle’s wings, 
you may sit down at yonder table and record 
your sensations as quietly as you would in your 
own study! Come now with me and look down 
into that little room, and see how the heart of 
tho great ship beats. See how the dusky de¬ 
mons ply with his fiery food the monster engine 
that lazily rolls himself about, and with the 
swinging of his arms heaves his huge home along 
as a child trundles his hoop. Painter, can you 
paint motion? Can you paint the breath and 
the speech of animated wood and iron ? If you 
cannot, throw your pallet and your brushes over¬ 
board. Philosopher, can you bind this new 
creation with those metaphysical cobwebs where¬ 
in you now sit secure, and fancying them the 
limits of man’s mind ? If you cannot, then say 
with Prospero: 

" I’ll break my stair, 

Bury It certain fathoms in the earth, 

And deeper than did ever plummet *ound, 

I’ll drown my book!” 

Let us send these benighted men homo “with all 
their gettings to get understanding;” and let us 
treasure up ourselves this all-important lesson. 
There is in this world a beauty of meaning as 
well as a beauty of appearance—a beauty for the 
mind as well as a beauty for the eyo. Tho Crea¬ 
te-- does not always give these good gifts in con¬ 
junction. There is one glory of the star, and 
another glory of the flower, and another glory of 
tho diamond, and another glory of the machine ; 
and because the star, and tho flower, and the 
diamond, are beautiful to the eye, we do not 
deny to them the inner and spiritual beauty 
which they offer to the mind. Why, then, 
should we deny the inner and spiritual beauty of 
an artificial machine, because the organic body 


wherewith it is clothed is rough and unsightly, 
because it emits no tender perfume, and reflects 
no brilliant ray? It is as if we should walk 
through a great gallery of paintings, and single 
out as the finest pictures thoso which had the 
grandest frames. Here is a picture on coarse 
canvass with a common frame, discolored with 
time and dust; let us wash away the stains, and 
put a gilt frame upon it, and it will stand the 
loveliest picture in the gallery. So is it with 
mechanic art, possessed with rich, intrinsic beau¬ 
ty, emanating from the hand of a master, it dis¬ 
dains the adulteries of outward show. Bo it 
ours, in our day and generation, to unmask this 
picture, and show to the refined intellects of men 
what a hidden treasure they have had so long at 
their very doors. 

This mistake, so discreditable to educated and 
thinking persons, but so fatally prevalent, as to 
tho comparative congeniality of mechanical 
studies with the higher states of tho mind, has 
produced a very natural but a very lamentable 
result in the popular estimate of the intellectuali¬ 
ty of such studies, and of those engaged in pro¬ 
secuting them. Because they havo dealt with 
tangible wood and iron (albeit to these rude ma¬ 
terials they havo applied the most refined and 
recondite philosophy) they are regarded as ple¬ 
beian in their nature and habits, mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water in the intellectual 
Israel; and yet tho hard-handed mechanician 
begins just where the cleanly and perfumed ab¬ 
stractionist stops. 

We Americans may learn a lesson in this re¬ 
spect from our transatlantic cousins. It is much 
to be wished that while we arc struggling to ape 
the aristocracy of England in her social and po¬ 
litical systems, we would as humbly sock to imi¬ 
tate that pure democracy of intelligence which 
is to her at this day her distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic and her crowning glory. Not only tho 
theoretical mechanician, hut the praotioal engi¬ 
neer and mechanio, according to the perfection 
of their skill, can claim and receive tho highest 
honors in her republic of mind. To-day Hyde 
Park in London bears witness to the truth of 
what we say. The Industrial Exhibition, al¬ 
though in tho management of its details obnox¬ 
ious to many objections, originated in a liberal, 
sensible, manly, and truly democratic valuation 
of the mechanical skill of England on tho part 
of the Government of England. To-day tho 
tables of the English nobility are graced with 
the presence of such men as English princes de¬ 
light to honor—men who come up, some from, 
the quiet of the study, some from the smoke and 
clatter of the workshop—many whoso talents 
have won for them a title, the dearest boon their 
country has to offer, but never better bestowed 
than upon these children of the marriage of in¬ 
telligence with manual labor. 

In our own country, the Watts and Arkwrights 
and Whitneys of our day, by dint of their indi¬ 
vidual power, have opened for themselves the 


door of wealth and reputation, and none have 
had the audacity to bid them stand hack. But 
we claim the privileges and immunities of high 
social consideration for all inventors and all me¬ 
chanicians, on the ground of the nature of xohat 
they do. That our mistake is now beginning to 
be realized, and that a counter-current of popular j 
opinion is just setting in, is evident from the 
higher consideration paid to the votaries o! tho 
mechanic arts during the last few years in con¬ 
ventional and book-making circles. But we 
have only half done their work. In order to re¬ 
store them to a position in tho estimation of 
society corresponding to the eminence nature has 
assigned them, it is necessary that their advo¬ 
cates should establish their title not only in 
equity, but in law. We will not see them slim: 
into public favor, tolerated on the score of “use¬ 
fulness,” and humbly covering their unworthy 
faces with their hard and discolored hands. We 
would faiu have them enter with the garb and j 
mien of princes, coining to occupy as of Divine 
Right that fair domain which human folly has so j 
long kept closed against them. Wo call, then, 
upon all sound thinkers to come into court and i 
sit upon this great question of right. It may 
tako years, tens and twenties of years to decide 
it, hut once decided, the retribution shall be as 
glorious as tho wrong has been universal. 

. .. -.£?<•■—-- 

A PICTURE OP THE OLD MODE OF 
TRAVELING. 

Within a very few years a complete revolu¬ 
tion has taken place in the system of locomo¬ 
tion. The young man about town, sporting, his 
first moustache, can still remember, almost viv¬ 
idly, when the first New England rail-oar was 
launched upon its adventurous career. Nay, 
the machinery of railroads ia still a novelty. 
Though the long trains daily meet our eyes, 
though we may daily travel in them, though si- 
night their rumble shakes our pillow, and their 
thunder fills our sleep, still they seem, in a meas¬ 
ure, dreamlike and unreal. Their extraordina¬ 
ry power idealizes such unpoetic elements as 
ribs of iron, plates of steel, ponderous wheels, 
and massses of wood. What wonder in all the 
“Arabian Nights” is comparablo to this daily 
marvel ? The Arabian enobanter transported 
his heroes from place to place on a bronze horse, 
or a flying carpet or in a house; hut on 
the railroad we behold hourly whole blocks of 
palaces flitting from town to town and city to 
city with the speed of light. But one should 
never speak ill of the bridge that has carried 
him safely over, and our enthusiasm for the new 
system of locomotion should not cause us to for¬ 
get the old. A thousand pleasant and in tores- ^ 
ting associations cluster around the old stage¬ 
coach system—the reliable dependence of the 
public for so many yearn. 

As we look back to thoso days—not, in¬ 
deed, very far remote, when our streets were 
filled with tho thunder of arriving and depart- 
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ing ecmch.es, a tender regret takes possession of 
our soul. For a moment the railroad is out of 
favor with us. We are willing—for a moment 
only—to forget all the ills that are chargeable 
to its account. We conjure up dreadful acci¬ 
dents—accidents of enormous magnitude, involv 
ing the carnage of a battle; we dwell upon fluc¬ 
tuations of fares and unreasonable suspensions 
of accommodations; we review the record of de¬ 
faulting treasurers, and bitterly think of the 
money we sank in projects of branch railroads 
that lived upon assessment and died for want of 
funds. For the time being wo become, not oi 
the present, progressive, but of the past, fogy. 
Old scenes, old friends, come thronging back 
upon the memory. Wo recall the excursions 
pleasant, fairy like, because performed in that 
golden season of life when fancy paints a rain¬ 
bow in every cloud, and even tears have their 
prismatic colors. We recall bright mornings in 
|1 ./une, with the dew glittering upon the elms by 
* the wayside, the sunlight bathing white villages 
and brightening the floating clouds, and dimp¬ 
ling the streams with radiant sparkles. We be¬ 
hold ourself seated beside the coachman—-per- 
haps, 0, joy of joys ! entrusted with the “lines,” 
lines drawn, not over the backs of “ three blind 
ones and a bolter,” but four shining bay nags, 
half-blood, whirling along the freshly-washed car¬ 
riage, with its nine inside, and a huge pile of 
baggage on the rack behind, as if it were a fea¬ 
ther. Fleetly and gayly the gallant loaders skim 
the road like deer, tossing their heads, their lit¬ 
tle sensitive ears in motion, sometimes fondly 
nestling together, sometimes parting in the free¬ 
dom of their stride, the heavily wheelers brave¬ 
ly following, up and down hill, at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. If we can take our boyish eyes 
off the horses,—those magnets of attraction, we 
have ample time to scan the scenery; for the 
trees do not whiz by, like a troop of wild witches 
bound for their sabbath on the Hartz, as they 
dash by the windows of the cars; but the land¬ 
scape moves slowly, gracefully changing from 
one kaleidoscopic figure to another. We recall, 
too, pleasant drives in the sharp autumn weath¬ 
er, with nerves braced up like chords of a drum; 
pleasant mornings, yellow noons, and cool eve¬ 
nings, coming down on the landscape, and dark¬ 
ening all but the broad track over which our 
horses patter rapidly, as they approach the wel¬ 
come village inn, the termination of the stage 
and the day’s journey. What a bustle the arri¬ 
val of the coach caused! The day’s work over, 
all the male villagers were congregated in the 
streets. The village blacksmith, leaving the 

I horse he was shoeing, would come to the door of 
his shop to catch a glimpse of the coach, and ex¬ 
change a friendly nod with the driver. The vil- 
~ lage belle, decked in her best, sat at her win¬ 
dow “a love-lighted watch-fire;” and how her 
little heart fluttered in her bosom, when, from 
the bnff gauntlet of the driver, a snow-white let¬ 
ter, a missive from the distant lover, winged its 
flio-ht to the very window sill of the expectant 


maiden. But the largest representation of vil¬ 
lage curiosity, wisdom, wit and wealth was to be 
found at that favored hostelrie where the stage 
stopped. The figures of the village idlers and 
magnates were defined against the glowing back¬ 
ground of the bar room windows, rudy with the 
light of generous oak and nutwood fires within; 
for, in those days, wood was plenty, before tin 


!e ] and keeping up a never ending warfare. Then 
confounded railroads devoured our forests, 


doubled the price of fuel, and reduced us to the 
ghastly substitute of anthracite. What a bustle 
as the coach drew up, and the portly coachman, 
tossing his reins to a hostler, descended with 
dignity from his box, like a king from his throne! 
I he first greeting was for the driver. He felt 
his importance. It could not be otherwise ; it 
was not in human nature to bo proof against the 
flatteries of which he was the object. When 
the Duke of Saxe Weimar was traveling in this 
country, and waiting for the coach in the sitting- 
room of an inn, an individual opened the door, 
ind presented himself with the following saluta¬ 
tion : “Are you the man that’s going in the 
oach? ’Cause I’m the gentleman that drives 
you ! The duke was too sensible a man to he 
offended. The gentleman who held the reins 
and guided the conveyance over the corduroy 
roads of Georgia was, at that moment, of far 
greater importance than the individual commit¬ 
ted to his care, and who knew no reins hut the 
reins of state—far easier articles to handle, ac¬ 
cording to Chancellor Oxenstein. The ladies 
handed from the coach, the gentlemen exticating 
themselves, the luggage unstrapped and carried 
into the house, the male travelers congregated 
round the bar-room fire, the habitual' frequent¬ 
ers of the place, the village politicians, and the 
village bon vivant’s courteously making way for 
them, and removing from the focus of generous 
heat. Then how many questions would be asked 
and answered ! for the stage coach was the mes¬ 
senger of news. In those days people were not 
crammed with news, as they are now, when ev¬ 
ery important village has its journal or journals. 
Perhaps since the last stage-coach, a packet had 
arrived from Europe, bringing forty days later 
intelligence. There was no such thing then as 
regular weekly, arrivals, with scraps of intelli¬ 
gence, trivial items about a queen’s sneezing, or 
a princess’s birth. A European arrival could 
not fail then to bring a good solid budget of 
news; ample food for discussion for a month. 
Slow and sure was the motto of that day. We 
never hoard, in those days, of fast young men; 
and if there were few slow coaches on the road 
there were plenty of them off the road. How 
easy it was to make a reputation ! A few verses 
written by an aspiring country clerk, who 
“penned a stanza when he should engross,” cop¬ 
ied in a clerical hand, sent to a Boston newspa¬ 
per, and there inserted, coming back with the 
author’s initials, in the “poet’s corner,” to the 
chimney corner of the bar-room of the inn, at 
once made the fortunate writer a village Milton. 
From that time forward he was the oracle of 


tea-tables, the idol of blue stockings. Every 
bar-room had its brace of political oracles then, 
the champions of their respective parties; for 
then the science of multiplying parties was un¬ 
known. There was the sturdy old federalist 
and the sturdy old democrat, hammering away 
at each other with incontrovertible arguments, 


there was the schoolmaster, always appealed to 
to settle abstruse arithmetical questions, and, of 
course, the squire. Squires were not created in 
batches as they arc at present, and no one but 
him who bore the legal title was ever addressed 
as such by letter or by word of month. The 
squire, of course, was always the high court of 
appeal in cases involving the quirks and quiddi¬ 
ties of law, and if he was well read up in die 
“Axe relating to a (Justus Pease,” of course he 
gave his decision with oracular emphasis. T° 
complete the picture, throw in a dozen brawny 
teamsters, huge, stalwart fellows, who drove six 
in hand, and resided, the greater part of then 
time, on huge, covered baggage wagons, beneath 
which an immense mastiff kept perpetual watch. 
The favorite paper in the country, in those days, 
was the “American Traveller,” a weekly sheet, 
edited by Royal Porter, and containing, in ac ^ 
dition to news, poetry, romantic lovo tales, and 
letters of traveling correspondents. But we 
arc keeping our stage-coaeh company from sup¬ 
per. The bell rings and a regular stampede 
takes place to the banquet-hall, as towards the 
cabin of a steamboat under the same circumstan¬ 
ces of want and supply. With what a relish the 
stage-coach passengers sat down to the hot sup¬ 
per in the dining-hall! It was a plain apart¬ 
ment, with pine chairs, a pine table, and room 
paper curtains to the windows. There were no 
splendid hangings, no French mirrors, no ser¬ 
vice of plate, no damask tabic-cloths, no Turkey 
carpets, no rosewood chairs, which make up the 
charges in our modern entertainments. As 
Hastings say: “We passengers are to he taxed 
to pay all these fineries. I have seen a good 
sideboard or a marble chimney piece, though 
not actually put in the bill, yet inflame the bill 
confoundedly.” But solid creature comforts 
were not wanting. The table quite groaned 
with hearty luxuries, eaten with appetites un¬ 
known in these days of French cookery and dys¬ 
pepsia. And the cherry-cheeked Phillisies, real 
rustic beauties, added a charm to the hospita¬ 
ble entertainment. There was a poetry and pic¬ 
turesqueness about those old days of stage-coach 
traveling lacking to our present mode of pro¬ 
gression, but alas!— 


“ Tho good times when our fathers rode 
In safety by the stage 
Have passed before the onward march 
Of this progressive age : 

Ami now no KOOtlly coach ami four 
Draws up boildc tho .t , eu hou.o door. 


“ft ln?o^^ «* Joke. 

Coached up In friendly lolity 
Like boys of one abode ; 

Ah thirH^vri seemed shorter thau 
ah thus lode we oer liilk and glen. 
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Full half the pleasure of the way 
Was appetite and lore— 

This gathered from “mine host’s” full board, 
That from the. mountain air. 

O! then we went life,s flowery ways, 
They ended with our staging days. 

0! that was music when at morn 
As winding round by yon old mill, ‘ 

The driver blew his bright tin horn, 

And echo answered from the hill! 

Now, echoing horn, nor prancing'team 
Is heard amid this ago of steam. 


But drawn beneath some shattered phed 
The old stage-coach neglected stands; 

Its curtains flapping In the wind— 

The ghost of ruins’ waiving hands ; 

While on the wheels the gathering rust 
Proclaims the mortal, “dust A to dust.” 

White In the fields their scattering‘bones, 

Or on the common turned to die ; 

Their “trips” all o’er—their “routes” all run 
The wheelers and the leaders lie; 

The driver’s pride and labor gone, 

And he. ‘like ono who stands alone.’ ” 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

With this No. of the Magazine we send a blank 
sheet and envelope with our address printed 
thereon, by which we hope to obviate all mis¬ 
takes. All money enclosed in these envelopes 
and carefully sealed, will be received through 
the mails at our own risk. 

In the last No. we requested of our friends 
who had concluded to go with' us another year, 
to be prepared to forward their subscription up¬ 
on the receipt of this, and those making clubs 
to hold the names of the same in readiness to 
send in as soon as they received the enclosed 
blanks and envelopes, so that all might begin 
with the commencement of the new volume. We 
trust this request was heeded, and that we shall 
hear from you one and all in due season for the 
January No., which will be ready for the mails 
Dec. 15th. 

Additional Premiums. —Each person send¬ 
ing us a club of twenty, shall receive, in addition 
to a volume of the Magazine in gilt binding, one 
volume of Coach-Makers’ Guide for 1858, and 
one do for 1854, or in plaee of this, we will pub¬ 
lish fifty large show charts, with the name of 
the manufacturer, and such advertisement as he 
may desire printed in the centre, in two colors, 
illustrating from twenty to twenty-five fashiona¬ 
ble carriages. These will bo very valuable as an 
advertising medium to every carriage proprie¬ 
tor, but of no use to the journeyman. Or, in 
lieu of this, should a club of twenty be forwarded 
by the proprietor, and he would prefer two ster¬ 
eotype plates from any of the carriages illustra¬ 
ted in this volume of the Magazine, from which 
he can have his own circulars printed, we will 
forward them. 

All bank bills current at home or from where 
they are sent, will be received at par for the 
Magazine. 

OUR FASHION PLATES. 

Those Canadian carriages illustrated in this 
No. are drawings, we fancy, that will be favora¬ 
bly received by all of our oity manufacturers, 
and will excite the admiration of every individual 
who may chance to see them. Their designer 
is evidently ^practical and experienced coach- 
maker, and one, (judging from the tone of his 
very friendly communication) who does honor to 
his profession, and good to his fellow craftsmen. 


We much admire the principles advocated by 
this gentleman, and think them worthy of imi¬ 
tation by all our craft who have not already adop¬ 
ted them. We hope to hear from this brother 
frequently. 

Our old friend Mr. Stratton, true to his call¬ 
ing, has furnished our readers in the drawing 
department of this No., with a very fine style of 
New York Buggy. The general design of which, 
as he remarks, is nothing really new, but it is 
the most fashionable, light, convenient, and du- 
sirable buggy made in the city of New York. 
Mr. S. is manufacturing quite a number of these 
buggies, together with various other patterns, 
which for neatness, quality of materials, and 
style of finish are not surpassed in the great me¬ 
tropolis. Those of our friends who visit the city 
for the purpose of buying a carriage will 
certainly be none the loser by giving Ilro. 
Stratton a call and inspecting his produc¬ 
tions. 

llOYEtt, SlMONTON & Co., OF CINCINNATI, 
Ohio. —Having been confined within the walls 
of our sanctum for many days in succession, 
where we could see nothing but books, papers, 
Magazines and the like, we began to feel as 
though a little stroll out of town would prove a 
source of great pleasure, we accordingly took a 
seat in the cars going west, and in a short time 
found ourself safely landed amid the noise and 
bustle of the Queen City. 

While here we took occasion to call upon our 
old friends Royer, Simonton & Co., and found 
them driving into business with greater earnest, 
if possible, than ever, and the way the spokes, 
hubs, felloes, shafts, poles and wheels are brought 
into existence by the aid of the iron arms and 
fingers of machinery they have constantly at 
work, is a curiosity to every visitor. 

It will be remembered by many of our read¬ 
ers that these gentlemen added a wheel shop to 
their factory about a year ago, and it affords us 
great pleasure to state that we have received let¬ 
ters from some of the most influential coach-ma¬ 
kers in the west, who speak of their wheels in 
the highest terms of praise. The craft need fear 
no deception in the wheels they order from this 
factory. 

SOMETHING FOR THE WHEELER. 

We have just received from Mr S. E. Todd, 
of N. Y., a valuable series of articles on the con¬ 
struction of wheels, which we think will be read 
with peculiar interest by every member of our 
fraternity, and especially by the wheeler. 

It is generally supposed by this class of work¬ 
men, that little can be said or written concern¬ 
ing tlie wheel to any profit, for the wheel, say 
they, is the most simple branch throughout the 
entire construction of a carriage, and couse-1 
quently every wheeler is perfectly familiar with! 
all its mechanical operations, and the proper 
mode of its construction. This, however, is a 
mistaken idea, for in no part ot the carriage can 
we find a point upon which to make more practi¬ 


cal observations than in the wheel, and it is a 
fact well worthy of reflection, that some of our 
best wheelers are wholly destitute of a correct 
knowledge as to what constitutes a perfect 
wheel. All such will be particularly interested 
in the perusal of Mr. Todd’s articles, which will 
appear in the Jan. No. of the Magazine. 

The following letter was addressed to 
Messrs. Sprout, Burrows & Co., by the Rev. 
Mr. Malcom, President of the Lewisburg Uni¬ 
versity. It shows in what manner their springs 
are received by those who try them : 

University at Lewisburg, 
October 18, 1855. 

Gentlemen, —In reply to your enquiry how 
I like my new rockaway with your patent springs, 

I am free to say, very much. After a trial of 
several months, I am pleased to think I did not 
purchase the old sort. I can ride ten miles now 
with less fatigue than I could three in my old 
buggy with eliptical springs. Those who ride 
with me are charmed with the ease of tho mo- j 
tion. Yours, respectfully, 

Howard Malcom. 1 
Messrs. Sprout, Burrows, & Co. 

.- —-♦ ^ » 
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ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. M., of N. Y.—Your drawing of coach is received. The draw¬ 
ing is well executed, but the design Is not sufficiently modern to 
Justify its Insertion In tho Magazine. 

T). & Co., ofMo.—The springs manufactured by the Spring Perch 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., are universally admitted to be of the 
first quality. We have never seen any of these axlos, but foci no 
delicacy In highly recommondlng them. 

C. L. P., of Mass.—Wo have seen many attempts to obviate the 
spring of tho axle by arching It, but all to little effect. Your plan 
is about tho same ns Utly & Wolf’s, ofN. 0., (mentioned in tho Mag¬ 
azine some time since.) There is nothing desirable about It, con. 
sequently not patentable. 

B. B. B., ofN. Y.—Your article on Coach; Varnish contains noth¬ 
ing of Importance, and being more lengthy than ordinary commu¬ 
nications should be, we must pass It under the table. 

P. N., of Vt.—Please send us drawing for your Improved front to 
bodies, and wo will be able to see and understand you much hot¬ 
ter. Your description does not leave a very favorable Impression* 
though we may think different when wo come to see tho drawing 
or model. 

G. W. S. &■ Co., of 111.—Your favor Is at hand. Wo like the plan 
of your half spring very much, and think It will accomplish as 
much or oven more than the Murgartroyd patent. We see 
nothing In tho way to prevent you from obtaining a patent; you 
have our thanks for the drawings sent. Tho Rockaway la a beau 
tiful design. 

A. It., of Ohio. Any of tho Conch Hardware and Trimming 
houses In Philadelphia and New York (ndverllsed in the Magaslne) t 
can furnish you with tho articles Inquired after. Their prices wo 
cannot furnish you. 

L. S. T., of 111.—That Cutter of yours is a very good attempt for [ 
the first, but It is far from being a good pattern; consequently wo 
must decline engraving it for the Magazine. The Buggy Is about 
the tiling and shall appear as soon as practicable. 

M in. C., of Conn.—Your plan for making wheels with spokes set 
bracing on the hub from 2 to 3 Inches Is nothing now. We have 
seen many and made a few of the same kind. You can never ac¬ 
complish half you anticipate; ns for a patent It Is time and money 
thrown away to attempt It. 

M. P. 8„ of la.—Your drawings are received. Tho Improve. ! 
ment you suggent In tho cuhish top wo think will prove a failure 
when practically Investigated, and not only so, but tho arrange¬ 
ment of the single prop or brace, being connected to the centre of 
the sent, and extending to the top Inside, would, In our estimation, 
be a perfect nuisance, and an admirable hat and bonnet stover. 

T. II. L., ofN. Y.—You will find your’! Inquiries fully answered 
by referring to the August No. of tho Magazine. 

,S. IS. T, ofN. Y.-Your articles on setting axles have not yot 
reached us. Can you account for the delay? Should be pleased to 
hear from you In time for the next No. 
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THE LADIES OP HAVANA AND TITEIR CARRIAGE—THE VOL ANTE. 


Every country has its own peculiarities ; some-1 (think of a suit of drawingrooms' over a stable) 
thing is to be found in tho manners and cus¬ 


toms of every nation that is susceptible of exci¬ 
ting tbe wonder, curiosity and admiration of its 
neighbors. 

For tbe amusement, and perhaps the instruc¬ 
tion of our readers, we propose at this timo to 
take an imaginary stroll with them in the great 
metropolis of the beautiful Island of Cuba, where 
we shall have the pleasure of introducing them 
to the manners and customs of the Cuban ladies 


while the universal^volante blocks up in part 
the only entrance to the house. 

We have said tho Credo ladies never stir 
abroad except in the national voiauto, and what¬ 
ever their domestic habits may be, they are cer¬ 
tainly, in this respect, good housekeepers A 
Cuban belle could never, wo fancy, be made to 
understand tbe pleasures of that most profitless 
of all employments, spinning street-yarn. While 
our ladies are busily engaged in sweeping the 


and their carriage—one of the most novel and 1 sidewalks of Chestnut-street and Broadway with 


interesting productions of our fraternity known 
to the civilized world, the Volante. 

Our engraving is a faithful illustration of this 
singular vehicle as it appears in the street, or on 
the way to the Tacon Pasco, to meet the fashion 
of the city at the close of the day, about tbe on¬ 
ly out door recreation for tbe sox. Inasmuch as 
this carriage is a piece of furniture belonging al¬ 
most exclusively to the femenine gentry of Ha¬ 
vana, it may not bo uninteresting to have a des¬ 
cription of the fair creatures as well as that of 
their carriage. 

A lady of respectability is never seen on foot 
in the streets of Havana, and this remark, as 
singular as it may sound to our Broadway and 
Chestnut street belles, is applicable even to the 
lowest classes; unless, indeed, it be the fruit 
women from the country with their baskets rich¬ 
ly ladened upon their beads, while they cry tho 
names of their tempting burdens in the long, 
drawling, Spanish style. 

The architecture of the city houses is excee¬ 
dingly heavy, giving to them an appearance of 
great ago. They are constructed so as almost 
universally to form squares in. their centres, 
which constitutes the only yard which the house 
can have, and upon which the lofty arches of the 
corridor look down. The lower story is always 
occupied as store-room, kitchen and stable; 


their silk flounces, she wisely leaves that business 
to the gangs of criminals who perform the office 
with their limbs chained, and a ball attached to 
preserve their equilibrium. It is perhaps in 
part owing to these habits that the feet of the 
Cuban senorita are such a marvel <,f smallness 
and delicacy, seemingly made rather for orna¬ 
ment than for use. She know;, the charm of the 
petit pied bicn chausse, that delights tho Paris¬ 
ian, and accordingly, as you catch a glimpse of 
it, as she steps into tho volante, you perceive 
that it is daintily shod in a French slipper, the 
sole of: which is scarcely more substantial in ap¬ 
pearance than writing paper. 

The feet of the Havana ladies are made for or¬ 
nament and for dancing. Though with a round¬ 
ness of figure that leaves nothing to lie desired 
in symmetry of form, yet they are as light as a 
sylph, clad in muslin and lace, so languid and 
light that it would seem as if a breeze might 
waft them away like a summer cloud. They are 
passionately fond of dancing, and tax the endu¬ 
rance of the gentlemen in their heroic worship 
of Terpsichore. Inspired by the thrilling strains 
of those Cuban airs, which are at once so sweet 
and brilliant, they glide or whirl through the 
mazes of the dance hour after hour, until day¬ 
light breaks upon tbe scene of fairy revel. Then, 
“exhausted but not satiated,” they betake them- 


selves to sleep, to dream of the cadences of some 
Cuban Strauss, and to beat time in imagination 
to the lively notes, and to dream over tbe soft 
words and winning glances they have exchange'• 

Beautiful as eastern houris, there is a frt rl 
king and endearing charm about tho Cuban la 
dies, their very motion being replete with a na¬ 
tive grace; every limb clastic and supl«- Their | 
voices are sweet and low, “an excellent thing m | 
woman,” and the subdued tone of their com-[gj 
plexions is relieved by the arch vivacity of nigh" j|| 
black eyes that alternately swim in melting hi 
tro or sparkle in expressive glances. Then cos 
tumo is never ostentatious, though costly; the 
most delicate muslin, the finest linen, the riches 
silk, the most exquisitely made satin shoes, 
these, of course, render their chaste attire ex¬ 
ceedingly expensive. There are no “ strong- 
minded” women among them, nor is it hardly 
possible to conecivo of any extremity that cou 
induce them to get up a woman’s right conven 
tion—a suspension of fans and volantes might 
produce such a phenomenon, but wo very much 
doubt it. 

The Creole ladies load a life of decided ease 
and pleasure. What little work they do is very 
light and lady-like, a little sewing or embroide¬ 
ry; tbe bath and the siesta divide the sultry \i 
hours of the day. They wait until nearly sun- H 
set for the drive in the dear volante , and then 
go to respond by sweet smiles to the salutations 
of the caballcros on tho Pascoes, and after the 
long twilight to the Plaza de Armas, to listen to 
tho governor’s military band, and than perhaps 
to join the mazy dance. Yet they are capable 
of deep and high feeling, and when there was a 
prospect of tho liberation of the island, these 
fair patriots it will be remembered; gave tbeir 
most precious jewels and ornaments as a contri¬ 
bution to tbe glorious cause of liberty. 

Tnc bonnet, (says a late traveler,) which forms 
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so important a part or tlio ladies’ costume in Lu- 
rope and American cities, is entirely unknown, 
or, rather, never worn by the Creole ladies; and 
strangers who appear with this article of dress 
are regarded with as much curiosity as we should 
be exercised by to meet in our own streets a 
Tuscarora chief in his war-paint In place of 
the bonnet the Cuban ladies wear a long black 
veil, gathered at the back of the head upon the 
clustered braid of hair, (always dark and luxuri¬ 
ant), and drawn to one side or the other, as cir¬ 
cumstances may require. More frequently, 
however, even this appendage is not seen, and 
they ride in the Paseos and streets with their 
heads entirely uncovered, save by the sheltering 
hood of the volante. When necessity calls them 
abroad during the early or middle hours of the 
day, there is a canvas screen buttoning to the 
dasher, and extending to the top of the vehicle, 
forming a partial shelter from the sun. This ap¬ 
paratus is universally arranged upon the volantes 
which stand at the corners of the streets for 
common hire; but the private vehicles of those 
ladies are rarely seen much abroad before the 
early twilight, or just before sunset. 

Full dress, on all state occasions, with the 
Cuban ladies, is black; but white is worn on all 
ordinary ones, forming a rich and striking con¬ 
trast to the fair olive complexions ofthe wearers. 
Jewelry is worn to a great extent, and, by those 
who can afford it, to the amount of most fabu¬ 
lous sums, of course the diamond predomina¬ 
ting; but there is a general fondness for opals, 
garnets and pearls, worn in bracelets more par¬ 
ticularly, or in bands about the hair, at the top 
of the forehead. There is one article without 
which the Cuban lady would not feel at home 
for a single moment; it is the fan, which is a 
positive necessity to her, and she learns its co¬ 
quettish and graceful use from very childhood. 
Formed of various rich materials, it glitters in 
her hand like a gaudy butterfly, now half, now 
wholly shading her radiant face, which quickly 
peeps out again from behind its shelter, like the 
moon from out the gilded cloud. This little ar¬ 
ticle (always rich and expensive), perfectly in¬ 
dispensable in a Cuban lady’s costume, in their 
hands seems almost to speak ; she has a witch¬ 
ing flirt with it that expresses scorn ; a graceful 
wave of complaisance; an abrupt closing of it, 
that indicates vexation or anger; a gradual and 
cautious opening of its folds, that signifies reluc¬ 
tant forgiveness; in short, the language of the 
fan in a Cuban’s hand is an adroit and express¬ 
ive pantomime, that requires no foreign inter¬ 
preter. 

The volante is the only denomination of pleas¬ 
ure vehicle seen in the streets of Havana, or in¬ 
deed in any of the cities on the Island. It is 
difficult, without experience, to form an idea ol 
its extiaordinary ease of motion or its aepropri- 
ateness to the peculiarities of the country. This 
is a common observation by all travelers who 
have written anything concerning Cuba. One 


writer remarks that this vehicle makes nothing 
of deep mud, ruts, or any obstacle in the way, 
but with its enormous wheels of five and six 
feet in diameter, long heavy shafts, and low hung 
chase-like body it dashes along through and over 
every impediment with the utmost facility. Not¬ 
withstanding its singular form of construction, 
it is nevertheless extremely light, and easy upon 
the horse, which is also bestridden by the post¬ 
illion or calisero. 

Another writer observes, that he never seated 
himself into any kind of locomotive vehicle that 
seemed so pleasant or easy as the volante. Miss 
J3remer in one of her letters likens its motion 
unto a rocking cloud; that she never rode in a 
carriage more pleasant. Hr. White, in speaking 
of the peculiar motion of the volante, says: “If 
I could but correctly describe the durability, 
beauty, and case of motion of this vehicle, me- 
thinks I would find no trouble of introducing it 
in tlio United States, and especially in New 
England, where the chaise is now so prevalent; 
this carriage would most certainly be substituted, 
for it is superior to tha chaise in every point of 
view. Hut nothing short of a ride in one of 
them will convey a correct idea of their pleasant 
motion.” 

The Spaniards take great pride in their vo¬ 
lantes, especially those improved for city use, 
and they are often to be met with elaborately 
mounted with silver and in many instances with 
gold, wrought with groat skill and beauty. There 
were volantes, says Mr. Ballou, pointed out to 
me here, which did not cost less than §2000 
each. 

A volante equipped in this style with its gaily 
dressed calisero, his scarlet jacket, high jack 
boots with silver buckles at the knee, spurs up¬ 
on his heels with rollers one inch in diameter, 
his gaudy hat with cockade, the top of the vo- 
lante thrown back, and laden with two or three 
black-eyed Creole ladies, makes the most dashy 
appearance imaginable. 

These volantes are built in England and some 
few in this country, and shipped to Cuba. Not 
one is being manufactured there. We should 
not be surprised to see this vehicle used to some 
extent by certain classes in this country. 
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Ite above illustration suggested itself to me 
on seeing an article in the second number of this 
work which sot forth the advantages of a long 
and low geared carriage over a high one, and in 
said article the author has plainly shown that 
the length of the perch cannot make any differ¬ 
ence in the draft of acarriage, providing it is of 
the same weight and drawn upon level ground. 
But the general opinion appears to be different, 
as I have heard many argue in favor of the short 
geared carriage, and in one instance I was con¬ 
vinced by a teamster who showed me by a prac¬ 
tical experiment, that his horse would draw a 
load with more ease with a short geared car¬ 
riage, than he could with a long one, for the 
reason, lie said, that his horse was close to his 
burden. But I do not agree with him on that 
point, as it depends upon circumstances whether 
the draft of a carriage ho greater at a distance or 
not as I will show as I proceed. Now, it secxns 
strange that the author of the article referred to 
should prove by the experiment he has proposed, 
that his opinion is correct, and also the team¬ 
ster has done the same, and yet each differs in 
his opinion. Now, one or the other we would 
naturally suppose must be mistaken; but which 
one is, if either, is a question to be decided. 
Now, to decide this question, and do justice to 
both, we must see under what circumstances 
each are laboring and judge accordingly, in the 
first experiment the carriage is drawn on a level, 
and the point from which it is drawn and the 
power which draws it remains the same in each 
trial. In the second experiment, the carriage is 
drawn upon a road and subject to its irregulari¬ 
ties, and at each variation of the road the point 
of draft is varied, from the power that draws it 
increasing and decreasing the draft at each va¬ 
riation. Now, it is not necessary for us to prove 
that the first opi aion is correct, for its author 
has proved by experiment enough to convince 
any impartial mind that he is correct, as far as 
he goes. But we will take up the teamster’s 
argument, and see upon what he founds it, at 


the same time I will explain my rule to obtain J 
the correct point of draft, and to do so I will! 
call your attention to the above plate. 

In the first place we will suppose fig. 1 to be | 
the carriage we are to experiment with, and it 
is standing on level ground. Next wo will at¬ 
tach a rope to the centre of the axle, as shown 
by lme A; to the rope we we will attach loops as 

shown 0,0,0 0.. wo will hook a 

a spring balance in the first loop, and draw the 
carriage with it, keeping the spring balance on 
a line with the rope. By this trial we find it 
only requires four pounds of power to start the 
carriage. Again, if we detach the balance from 
the first loop, and attach it to the second, third 
or fourth, we will find it requires no more pow¬ 
er to move the carriage than it did in the first 
trial, which shows that the space between the 
weight and power, makes no difference in the 
amount of power it takes to move the weight, and 
also proves that the teamster was not correct in 
his opinion, with regard to his horse drawing 
with more ease when close to his burthen. 

As the first experiment was confined to the 
level, we will repeat in the same manner, but 
subject the carriage and power to the irregulari¬ 
ties of a, road, and suppose the power to be as¬ 
cending a hill, while the weight remains on the 
level as shown by line B. Now, by applying 
the balance, wo will find it requires more power 
to move the carriage than it did with line A, or 
if we attach them to lino 0 we will find the same 
result. Now, we have seen by this experiment, 
that it requires the least power to move the car¬ 
riage when drawn on a line with the centre of 
motion; and Iso by varying the line of draft the 
amount of po wer required is increased to move 
the same weight, and again, we learn that the 
longer the carriage is, the more the line of draft, 
is varied, as shown by lines D and 0, therefore 
we must conclude that the longer a carriage is 
the more power it takes to draw it. 

Fig. 2 represents a sleigh, by which is il¬ 
lustrated a rule to obtain a correct point of draft 


and thereby obviates the difficulty a , 
occurrs with sleighs of jumping , U P an ' rr)0Se . 
The rule is simple but effectual inl P P 
All that is required is to fasten a line to tl e 
back end of the runner and carry it forward to 
the length of the shaft, raising it as high as a 
horse would bring it were one attached o 

shown by line A. Now, where the hue crosses 
tlie runner, attach the shaft and let it 
that it will come on a straight line, then tne 
will be no difficulty in the running of the sieig • 

F. J- F. 


ON 


For Saladce’s Magazine. 

THE PRICE OF ENGLISH CAR¬ 
RIAGES. 

The following article has been kindly trans¬ 
lated by a lady friend of ours from the French 
Magazine : 

In England many more carriages are manu¬ 
factured than in France. Throughout the ex¬ 
tent of the country they aro generally used; thoy 
have too, it is said, establishments, whereby tl 10 
division of labor, and in consequence of the sta¬ 
bility ol taste which exists in England, they can 
make certain carriages cheaper than in France. 
However, when they make something superior, 
their price is much higher than ours. This may 
be seen from the few prices which we have been 
enabled to gather. Tlie price of the most im¬ 
portant carriage in the English Exhibition was 
12,500 francs, while in Franco a better one may 
be purchased for from 7 to 8,000 francs. The 
price current of a Caleche is in London 4,000 
i ran 0 cs i “°/ e beautiful ones are made in Paris 
for 3 400 francs. Wo have had a small Pack 
I lueton made for 875 francs. There are then 
bp 1 og-cai ts and small Phaetons which would 

c ! ca P er > hut for them there is not much labor 
required, no top. 
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TRIMMING DEPARTMENT. 

WINTER TRIMMING FOR A ROCKAWAY. 


THE MOWIIY SPRING AND LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS ON FASIIIOlsr 
AXLE FACTORY. PLATES. 

Messrs. J. S. & S. J. Howry, of Fig. ^ i Plate, 





Conn., have been successfully eu- 
yff gaged in the manufacture of Springs 


1 Fancy top buggy, 

2 Sliding seat calash, 

3 Crane neck rockaway, 


the most popular ooimli-makers in « Crauc uock rockaway, (open quarters,)' 
.... ( !i , „ . , w f ,.„, 7, 8 and 9, Rowleys patent spring buggy 

gLjgt yjB pa tins country, also, throughout Can jq New York buggy, - . 

ada, fertile universal satisfaction H, 12, 13 and 14, Gipsey top buggy, with 
| i their productions have rendered front and back views, 
iilMiliPIlij , 15 Crane neck city calash, - 

OOT wllerever tlie y havc beeu lntlod *' 1(1 Farmer’s carriage, (hood top 1 
IgF cedand tested. This Factory stands 17> 18 and i 9) Omnibus with front and" 
-"H among the first in the Union. back views, - 

The following is from W. D. 20 and 21, Sliding seat buggy, 

SSbI Rogers, of Philadelphia, who, our 22 Trotting buggy, - 

, . i • i 23 Physicians close rockaway, 

. rCilders aro awarc ’ standa )llgh 1U 24 Jersey wagon, (4 passenger,) . . 

bis profession as a practical coachmaker : 25 Trotting buggy, with side springs, 

Having used the axles of J. S. & S. J. Mow- 26 Boston chaise, - 

ry for several years past, I take pleasure in re- 27 Light rockaway, (4 passengers,) 
commending them to the carriage builders 28 and 29, Sliding seat, (extension top,) 
throughout the United States. I know the 30 Sporting wagon, - 
quality of iron of which they are composed to be SI Fleming carriage, - 
superior, and the manner in which their axles 32, 33, 34 and 35, Hr. McClelland’s patent 
are fitted up reflects great credit on them as spring coupling, (extra plate,) 
practical axle manufacturers. 36 Terrill Pheatou, (extension top,) - 

I remain, yours, very truly, 37 Fleming carriage, (improved,) - 

W. 1). ROGERS. 38 « ' u 

See advertisement in this No. 39 Crane neck coach, - 

40 Saladee’s extension pheaton, (Sprout’s 
THE EDITOR’S PORTRAIT. springs,) - - - - . 

it was the design of the editor to present his 41 View of Sprout’s springs, 
numerous friends and patrons with a large and " ' ' 

beautifully executed engraving of himself, print- 7 ’ r> 1 & vockaway, (4 passengers,) 


and Axles for the past eight years, 4 Four passenger rockaway, 
and are favorably known among all 5 Pheaton rockaway, (hood top,) 

• (i H run ft no.olc rnnlmw^w /'nwov. ’ . . 


the most popular coach-makers in 


Fig. 1. 




practical axle manufacturers. 

I remain, yours, very truly, 
W. D ROGERS. 
See advertisement in this No. 


beautifully executed engraving of himself, print- _ 

1'ij- -■ od on a separate sheet of line steel plate paper, 45 Arch buggy, „ " py 

The annexed engravings represent a very , lnd bound up with this number of the Maga- 46 Improved crane neck rockaway, - - 17 

beautiful style of winter trimming for rookaways z [ u0 . j] u t owing to the magnitude of the task, |7 Quinn Pheaton; - . - - 18 

and close carriages. Fig. I represents the in- , ttrtiate wev0 Enable to accomplish the work 7* SaTlXv wiG, • ' i ‘ ‘ }§ 

tevior view of a rockaway, with curtain quarter ,, mc tW|| , m be com . g " . }jj 

and back, also sliding glass dooi.^ Ilie diamond p] e ^ ed ; n SoUiSon to accompany the January 51, 52, 53 and 54, Brown’s patentslide seat, 20 
woik on the side and back curtains, is made in- number. 5[> . Ncw 0rleans buggy, - - - 21 

denendent of the curtains, ami so constructed as “**•** 56 Close coach, - 21 

, A 1 .1 1 , ,, A VISIT AMONG THE CRAFT. o7 Concord wagon, - - - - -22 

to be fastened 011 the same knobs wlncli hold the ~ . . XT - r . . ,, 58 ploin 09 

curtains to their places, and at the top under the T heEditor m going to New V ork las mouthy N ‘ ‘ / . ' . 

festune curtains, it is secured by means of knobs w.ll tako a circular course and visit the emit u. (;n g mit]l & MoNa ^ t>8 improvement, 23 
placed on the inside of the top or kaut rail. By the following cities, (leaving Columbus 15th) viz: 61 Canadian buggy, - - - -24 

this arraimement therefore, a summer or winter Cleveland, Detroit;—m Canada, Toronto, Ham- 62 Canadian Plieaton, - - - 24 

carriage ^obtained in one; as in summer the ilton, London, Brantford; Buffalo, New York, 63 Stratton's New York buggy, - -26 

., , removed Poughkeepsie, Rochester and Albany, when he £* Light rockaway, (4 or 6 passengers,) 25 

inside trimmings to the euitains can bo lunotcu l J> 65, 66 , 67, 08, 69 and 70 , Havden’spatent 

and laid away until such time as they are again hopes to make a :l ,e,sona acquaintance with w ’hcel - - - * l - 26 

*' . . . . ... ./* I... ,,1.1 iviniw om l'ACf nv.i 


ined in one; as in summer the ilton, London, Brantford; Buffalo, Now York, bo btratton s Net 

m to the curtains can be removed Poughkeepsie, Rochester and Albany, when he g 

intil such time as they are again hopes to make a personal acquaintance with ’ ^ . ‘ 


;ht rockaway, (4 or 6 passengers,) 
67, 68 , 69 and 70, Hayden’s patent 


"" Z* ZSX3Z2Z -a- -W* n.MTSTBATIONS IN HEADING DEPART- 


convenience. # ° ° 

We think that no fine carriage .should lie com- | 10 u tj ie names in readiness for delivery on his 

pleted without a trimming of tills kind, for it at arrival, when they will all receive the January 
once imparts to the vehicle all the comforts that No. and a receipt for second volume of Magazine, 
may be desired. It is arranged with such ---- 

J _ ..,1,1 ,,, 1 1 1 r r TrAmuirADD l' milTUT HJTMn 


marked simplicity, and so appropriately adapted TO COACH HARDWARE & TRIMMING * ^ish jaunting car, - 
to In ,e,Z of So y«»r, a»t m aro InoKiunl to EERCIIANTS A HANUEADTURERS * 

beliovo every cooch-.o.ter will odopt i. m oil Wo All porsooo engoged m ll.o olovo Irasmeoo, „ J „ “ “ 

best class of work. . can now have the opportunity of introducing their 8 The Bastcrna, (Historical 

Fig. 2 represents an interior view of the move- houses to over tiodue thousand Coach-Makers 9 The Palanquin, “ 

able partition that is frequently applied l o r°ek«- throughout the United States and Canada by ad- 10 Thu Corales, “ 

ways, showing the style of trimming, &e. vertising in the Coacii-Makers’ Monthly U Sectional views of Fig. b, 

BST Hauaskuecht’s communication referred Magazine, a Journal which is devoted exclu- 13 J3ugli8h i4 cat o 0n> 

to b. our last issue will annear in the next No. sivuly to the art of coach-making in all its van- 14 Everett carriage coupling, 


All persons engaged in the above business, 

’ can now have the opportunity ot introducing their 


MENT. 

1 Back view of Fig 8 , - 

2 The Scale, - . 

3 Rule for setting axles, by J. M., 

4 Irish jaunting car, - 

■) Hindoo carriage of Asia, 

6 Burmon gentlemen’s carriage, - 

7 Volante of Havana, 

8 The Basterna, (Historical,) 


fcr Haussknecht’s communication referred m auazine, a ooum.u , — 13 English Pheaton, 

to in our last issue will appear in the next No. Sively to the art of coach-making in all its van- 14 Everett carriage coupling, 

Ho manages to throw considerable light upon ousbranches .This is the only meduun through 15 English carriage lock, - 

this disputed claim between himself ami the which such houses can advertise to good ad- 10 Dashes, two views, 

Messrs. Everetts. I vantage. li Fancy dash, - - 


117 Fancy dasli, 
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THE COACH'MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


FOR THE 

COACH-IAKERS’ 




W&M 


SECOND VOLUME—1856. “©a 

1 ri'lUE FIRST NUMBER OF THE SECOND VOL- 
JL nine of the Ooaoh-Makkrs’ Magazine will appear 
about the middle of thecoming month, (December.) 

The Magazine for 1856 shall be devoted exclusively 
to the art of coach making in all its various branches, 
embracing'.the following heads: 

1st—OAiutiAGK Department —Explanations in wood¬ 
work-ironing, with Illustrations —Communica¬ 
tions, ifcc. 

2d— Trimming —with monthly Illustrations. 

3d—P ainting— With practical observations from ex¬ 
perienced Ooacli Painters. 

4th — Editorial. 5tli — Miscellaneous Articles 
6th— Historical. 

To each_of the above departments will be imparted 
an interest that will meet the most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions of the different classes for whom they arc in¬ 
tended. 

Under the first head, will be given all the necessary 
explanations of the Drawings illustrated on the fish- 
ion plates in the wood department, together with the 
ironing, accompanied by illustrations, also communi¬ 
cations, and the various rules and modes of building 
carriages, &c. &c. 

THE TRIMMING DEPARTMENT. 

This will be edited by one of the most experienced 
and fashionable Coach trimmers in New York City, 
whose services have been secured for one year fi oin 
Jan. 1st, ’56, who will furnish practical and fashiona¬ 
ble illustrations for each number, with explanations 
of the same, <kc. 

PAINTING. 

This department will be open to contributions 
from various coach painters whose services are also 
secured for the coming year. This part of the Maga¬ 
zine will be peculiarly interesting to the carriage pain¬ 
ter in general, as it will contain from time to time 
practical observations from the most scientific coach- 
painters in this country. Much can be said and writ¬ 
ten on this subject with profit to the reader. 

EDITORIAL. 

The matter appearing under this head shall be of a 
character that will render it instructive and interest- 
ingto the craft in general. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

Selected for the amusementof the reader, consisting 
of Poetry and choice miscellaneous reading, 
HISTORICAL. 

This part of our work shall be continued through 
the coming year, representing historical facts and il¬ 
lustrations of the ancient inodes of locomotion in car¬ 
riages, <fcc. 

TERMS OF SUBSOIPTION TO THE NEW 
VOLUME. 

Single subscription, one year - - - $3 00 

Clubs of three “ .® 00 

« .< gix " - - - - 15 00 

«' “ ten -.20 00 

Payable invariably in advance. All Clubs, 
however, must be sent to one address. 

Each person making a club of six, shall have 
his seventh copy sent gratis, and each individual ma¬ 
king a club of ten, shall at the end of the year be pre¬ 
sented with one volume of the Magazine complete, in 
fine gilt binding, with the name of the one to whom 
it is presented stamped on the cover in gilt letters. 

„off All Communications must he ssd- 
dressed to the Editor at his residence, 
Columbus Ohio. 

!j /• OFFICE of the Coach-Makers’ Magazine in 
Columbus, Ohio, Buckeye Block, Broadway. 

ST OFFICE of the Coaoii-Makers Magazine, A uw 
York, 106 Elizabeth St., E. M. Stratton, Assistant 
Editor and Agent for New York city. AU subsnbers 
in the latter place, will please pay their subscrip¬ 
tions at our office in that city. 

Clubs. —Any individual belonging to a Club and 
should change his place of residence after he lias thus 
subscribed, can have his copy forwarded to any lo- 
1 cality by notifying us ofhis removal, stating the Club 
be belongs to, &e. 

O. W. SALADEE, Editor and Proprietor. 
Nov. 1, 1855. 


(OKI 31% 

No. 70 Beekman Street, between Pearl & Gold Streets, 

NEW YORK, 

IMPORTERS OP AND DEALERS IN 

'CARRIAGE HARDWARE, TRIMMINGS, &0. &C. 


HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND 


Springs—all qualities, 

Axles—all kinds. 

Malleable Castings, 

Carriage Bolts—best and common, 
Patent Leather, 

Enameled do.. 

Painted Cloth, 

Enameled Muslin, do. 

Drills, do. 

Duck do., 

Broad Cloth—all colors. 

Damask—Worsted and Cotton, 
Orleans Cloth—Silk Stripe, do., 

“ Plain, 

Brocateles and Cotelines, 

Curtain Silks, 

Silk and Worsted Coach Lace, 

" Fringe and Tassels, 

Brussels and Velvet Carpet, 

Oil Cloth Carpet, 

Oaleche Fixtures, 

Spring Barrels, 

Curtain Frames, 

Coach and Buggy Lamps, 

Lining and Saddle Nails, 

.R ein Hook Levers, 


Curled Hair aud Moss, 

Turned Spokes, 

Morticed Hubs, 

Bent Felloes, 

“ Poles, 

Carriage Bows, 

Bent Shafts, 

Carved Carriage Parts, 

" Spring Bar' 

Bands, 

Locks, 

Knobs, 

Tacks, 

Screws, 

Joints, 

Handles, 

Files, 

Shaft Jacks, 

Buggy Wheels, 

Sand Paper, 

English Coach Varnish, 

American do., do. 

Brown Japan, 

English Black Japan for Iron Work, 
Saunders’ Axles—all doscrip'ions, 
Wrought Iron Fifth Wheels, 


Brass and Silver Top Drops, 

As well as all other articles used in the manufac-ture of Carriages. 

S. <& V. H. from their long experience in the business, think that their stock, which lias been selected with 
great care and with a view to supply consumers, will, for quality and price, favorably compare with any oth¬ 
er in the market, and solicit a trial from Carriage Manufacturers. 

N. B.—English Varnish and Japan, putup in 1 Gal. Tin Cans.—Price of Carriage Varnish, $5.—Body, 
do., $5,75. Japan, $5. Enameled Leather Varnish $6 per Gal. [June 1855' 






Bowery, Bare Door from Canal Street. 

MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTER8, & WHOLESALE DEALERS 


In Everything appertaining to the 




w mmmm mii 


the business, we nave; seiecuMi our .slock wuu great. c.ur, tum run « > e-» Mum.simm me hi loirh 

Harness Trimmings in all their varieties; and believe that we have deservedly acquired Hie reputation of keeping the mrgm «nu 
complete assortment, of the above Goods to be. found In this City. rv ,„, r 

U'kivms —55ix months approved paper. Thirty days, /> per cent. oil'. |.nov-ioo->. 


WHEELER BEERS. CALEB B. TICKENER. 


EDWARD STERLING. 


Spring Perch Company, 

JOHN STREET, BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 


MAN UFACTU ltKRS O F 


30AGH & GAMUTS SSmaK) 


Patent & Half Patent Axles, 

T o in l i n so n’ a Patent Spring Perches. 

BANDS, CALASH TRIMMINGS, 
CURTAIN ROLLERS, $C. 

WE rt-sportfully solicitllie pulroiniEe of those who are making 
vv the 

FIRST CLASS CARRIAGES. 

We believe we have deservedly acquired the reputation of manu¬ 
facturing the best articles in our lino in the country. Our Springs 
are ma le from the best 

ENGLISH SPRING STEEL, 

< which Is made expressly for us from Sweede’slron) mid me 
all thoroughly tested before they leave the Factory. Our Axles 

’’ BEST SALISBURY IRON, 

and our Carriage Trimmings are made In the latest and mos ap¬ 
proved styles. 

1 SPRING PERCH COMPANY. 

June 1355.) E. STERLING, Sec’y. 


TOMLINSON 

Spring ami Axle Company. 

MANUFACTUREHS OF 

COACH AND CARRIAGE 

Tempered Springs. 

Mail Patent, Half Patent and Taper 


CAME ON St., BRIDGEPORT\ Conn. 

npHH SUBSCRIBERS WOULD RESPECTFULLY CALL TILE 
attention of Coaeli and Carriage Manufacturers to their 

Springs and Axles, 

As vv..- are confident we can furnish them an article unsurpassed I 
(as to quality of material and finish) in the United States. 

Our Springs are manufactured from 

ENGLISH STEEL, 

li.ii Lu from the best Siveed’* Iron, and our AxIm from Salutrary j 
I/.- T.-rms as favorable as any other manufacturer. 

AU urilCTi ,1 " etl "^'SeSsaEr”Sto.INB0N. TM.. Fros't. 


Wm. g. Lksikblru, Sec'j 
n.-t 
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COACH MAKERS’ MAGAZINE, 


Tlio demand for 


our Combined Spring and 
Braces basso increased within the last month in 
the western and southern States, that we find it 
necessary to establish an agency in the west 
through which the coach-makers in that region 
of country can he promptly supplied. 

Coltjmbus, Ohio, is where we have located 
the agency above referred to, aud where all or-1 
dors from the following territories will meet 
with prompt, attention, by being addressed to tin: 
Office of the Coach,-Makars' Magazine, (Mr. 
Saladee having consented to attend to business 
for us until further arrangements can he made,) 
and to which address all orders from the States 
below mentioned must be directed, viz; all that 
portion of Pennsylvania west of the Alleghany 
Mountains, Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississipi, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Iowa, Milwaukee City, 
Wisconsin; Chicago, Illinois. The rest of the 
territory in the two latter States as well as 1 ndi- 














THE COACH-MAKER'S MAGAZINE. 


In offering this Spring to the Coach-making public we would most respectfully call the attention of the Craft to the fol 
lowing advantages they embrace over the ordinary Elliptic Springs : 


1 st. 

2 d. 

3d. 

4th 


3 th. 


6 th. 


Possessing double the strength and elasticity. 

A Carriage can be built much lighter. 

Much less concussion to the passengers. 

Its liabilities to get out of repair are not near so 
ous. 

The wheels adjust themselves to the road without the 
carriage rocking. 


numer- 


7th. It serves effectually as a perfect brace to the whole vehi 
cle. 

8 th. Requires much less labor, wood and iron to construct a 
carriage. 

9th. The whole connection being of spring steel, a gentler mo¬ 
tion is felt (instead of sudden jars, as with the ordinary 
perch and stiff braces,) and thus gives relief to the entire 
carriage. 


Springs designed for a heavy load will carry a lighter 
one with ease. 

These Springs if applied to the Carriage according to directions, (accompanying them) are not only warranted to stand, hut 
to accomplish every point set forth in this advertisement, and any time within one year should they fail to perform, they 
can be returned, and the money refunded. 

We are well aware that numerous patents have been granted within the last three years for improvements in Carriage 


Springs, and after the right was extensively sold to the Coach-makers throughout the country, many of them proved per¬ 
fect failures, and thus shocked the confidence of the craft generally, in improvements for this branch of the carriage. But 


factories 


the proprietors of this Spring having full confidence in their improvement, have at a great expense erected large 
and employ the best facilities for their manufacture ; and now offer to the public (not the right to make, &e.,) but the Spring 


itself and in a mannerthat none will be the loser to give them a trial. 


at the following low rates: 


Sulky Springs.P er ,f tl > ™ 

Light Buggy Spring ----- <( ’ " 

Top JBug'gy ~ - ~ ~ “ * ^ . 

Persons sending their orders for a peculiar shaped Carriage should take the side or rocker pattern of the different bod 


Slide Seat Buggy Springs 
Four Passenger “ 

Six “ “ - 


per sett, $17 00 
“ 19 00 

« 22 00 


ios to which the Springs are lobe applied, and mark them oil on the white side of wall paper, and also make the points 
at each end of the pattern where they desire to have the body loop to terminate, and forward (.he same, and the Springs 


will bo made (o harmonize with the shape and length of the bodies. 



’-'Mttttagani 


s»jws< 


REPORT OF THE N. V. STATE AUKIOULXIJllAL SOCIETY- 
SPROUT’S COMBINED CARRIAGE SPRINGS. 

An entire new arrangement—getting clouWe the resistance ami 
elasticity, with less expense and weight of metal. The Committee 
recommend it, as a valuable improvement a sllve.t medal, in the 
Committee’s awards they have given the Society’s Silver Medal to 
the most meritorious articles. J. B. LANG i\ OltTIIV. 

JOSEPH SLOCUM. 


l® 


J have used about, one thousand dollars worth of Sprout’s Com¬ 
bined Spilngs, and have not heard of the least dissatisfaction, but 
on the contrary universal praise. I have them under my own car¬ 
riages for use, and know them to be the easiest and most durable 
springs that, can be applied. Carriages can be got up with much 
greater despatch, and at less expense. All that part most liable to 
get out of repair is covered by these springs and warranted. They 
vibrate freely, and their motion over rough roads is peculiarly de“ 
lightful. I can truly say I know of no spring equal to them how 
in use. SIMON GEHRES. 

Milton, June 18th, 1855. 


I am the owner of a livery stable, and have used nearly all kinds 
of springs, and have found none equal to Mr. Sprout’s for case and 
durability. The tops of buggies keep their places much better, not 


sagging sideways, and for rough roads nothing can equal them. I 
can save 50 percent. In repairs by using those springs. 


Milton, Juno 1855.] J. WILHELM. 

I had a 2 horse passenger wagon supplied with ell piles, which was, 
owing to the roughness of the roads continually getting out of repair. 
I hud them exchanged fora sett of Mr. Sprout’s, since which time 
I have had no trouble; often carrying double wliat lie warranted 
them to do. They have been in continual hard service for over two 
years, and are now as good as ever. They carry one or more per¬ 
sons with perfect ease. I also have them under buggies In my li v 
cry stable, and And them attended with much less expense than 
any other Spring. T. W. JOHNSON. 

Muncy, Pa., June 1855. 

We, the undersigned, have had the old eliptlc taken out, and Mr. 
Sprout’s put in place and although attended with considerable cost, 
yet the difference in case and durability lar exceeds the trouble 
and expense. JOHN E. Me LAIN, Hughesvllle, Pa. 

J. M. B. PETRIKIN, Att’y at Law, Muncy, Pa. 

WM. M. RANKIN, M. I). 

II. WOOD, M. D. .... 


A short time since, ns I was traveling to a neighboring county, 
Just before me I saw a buggy with Sprout’s Combined Spring, 
which seemed to move over the road with all ease, the wheels 
working into nils, over roots and stones, at the same time the 


body keeping its horizontal position, while that of my own tossed 
me from side to side, rendering it extremely dilllcut to retain my 
seal. 1 sold my buggy the Hist opportunity, and purchased one 
with Sprout’s Combined Springs, and now I have the pleasure o 
riding as easy as my neighbors. 1UJSSEL BODINE. 

IlughesviJle, Pa., June 18, 1855. 


I lmve a buggy and sulky with Sprout’s Combined Carriage 
Springs, which 1 have used two years. In my opinion they exceed 
ft ny thing of the kind ever offered to the public. Persons who con¬ 
sult ease, after having used these Springs, can never be pursuaded 
back to the old eliptlcs. JOHN II. ROTIIROCK, M. B. I 

Hughcsvllle, Pa., June 18, 1855. 


TERMS: 

All orders must be accompanied with the money to secure Im¬ 
mediate attention, and directed (either by mall or express) to 
SPROUT, BURROWS, & CO., Ilughesville, Lycoming Co., Pa., 
or their agent, ISAAC L. HUNT, No. 215, Pearl St., N. Y. City. 


CAUTION. 

Springs of an inferior quality have been manufactured and sold 
by persons without authority. This is to caution the purchaser as 
well as the vendor, against such Infringement, as they will be 
dealt with according to law. 

SPROUT, BURROWS & CO., Proprietors, j 
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W. EL Saunders, 


a,sti 33L g- S 

COW TIIU M5J©SON IffSVEK.) 

NEW YPRK. 


TO COACH & WAGON 

LANE A BOD LEY’S PATENT POWER 
HUB -WORT!RING & BORING 
MA GII1NE. 

(W orkiug Chisels of any size and di.sh required.) 


,|,|A|N>TIWM 

,l'in Till-*: Mu' 

i:rokc can 
1 ;#• ion ol till 1 - '■ 

ol' til*- operator, leaving his „ 

purposes. Til*' chisel c.ui belns'antiy or gradually bl ' oUrj ' ‘ s 
dateol' full action, ami its cessation is controlled (J y.-r 

manner. Owing to the complete command ol the opc>-i. 
the machine, we arc enabled to employ the wing ( dibo , 
draws every chip from the mortice. We arc now building^ - 
of the mortlser, two of which are made exclusively f° r 
rlage and wagon business. We take pleasure in referring 


nf. uic'dy graduated 
is con'rolled em 

1 , 31 . 1 s fre" for •db ,, r 


the 


o the following certificates: 

Oil EAT WEST Ell N 8 POKE, 1IUB & WHEEL FA<' ,j, ^ lv ' 
Cincinnati, Nov. ' > 


Meksrs. Lank & Boi>j.kv— Gentlemen: The Tower 


Huh 


Mori 

ai'isv'- 


we purchased of you three years since has more than^ ^ ^ ti , 
our expectations. Wo are satisfied that, it is tlm best * " ' 

Using Machine, in the United States, It. being simple in |l11, 
ment, rapid in Its execut ion, and not liable to get out ol "t d< |» 

HOY Ell, SIM ONTO N & c '• 


WHEELING, Pec. 13» 1 
Messrs. Lane & Bodlky— Gcntlonen: We take pleasure in 1 
commending your Hub Mortising Machine to (ho public. M ' ^ 
bad one of your machines in our establishment for some eight' - 
months, and wo look upon it as (lie best piece of machinery it' 11 

for hub-mortising, and as good :is any for square and angle .. 

sing. It, is a saving to us of at least, 300 to 1<K) per cent, over I ‘ 
labor, and does Its work much bettor than it cun be done by ha ' '• 
We would not be wltboui i' upon anv consideration. 

BUSBY, LITTLE a: (.«». 

Day ion, Nov. 16, HWL 

Messrs. L.-.m- Bonta-.v- -LVo/s: The Power Mortising Mach::-'' 
von made for us, we consider the b<-.t principle now nmvitifaclu;■■. -I. 
: u „, Id ro..-..mn,«,d It t« YrWIWn)' 

Wagon Suin' Manufacturer: . 
MaY faVJIJ.K, Pec. 1 k| . 1851. 

Messrs. Bam: .t BoPLky- -(/cuts: The combined Mortlser for hub 
and square work, I purchased ol you some eighteen months sin'. '-, 
is of great, value In my business. I do not. b'-licve It bus Its eipud 

for convenience, economy, nrel goon work, I have mortised .*:•■'•' 

enteen hubs, from s’ - Inches to J inctiesiu diameter, in one hour 

and twenty-three uihnitcs, and it is an equal savin;: in morticing 
the square work about "• wagon, I!. requj|'|. s |,ut little power to 
run it and it Is not liable to get- out of order 

LOU 18 <J EB1IAKT. 


Third size. Hub Mori lhcr, wiih boring mandrel 
bv 11 In. diameter--toolextra, $ 175 . 00 . 

Fourth Jd/.e, forhid) or^jiia).,. work, will mortis, 
bevel—tools extra, $250,00. 

Chisels ?& to 75 cts each. 

Cast steel machine auger- :;o 
ting. 

Dec. 1855. 


corks bubs If? In, 
at any o ' 


o 1 In., $1,1X1 each, 
per quarter.—50 cts. each no 
LANE .V BO 1)EY, 
No. i)S, Pearl St., Clncinnn 


M ?{an rft \ viia d « 0 tli ^ l lJerjor Sled Convened Carriage Axles, viz: 

; r'ii'V'"' i’.'io’id U l ’! n C l Croov.-s i lie in, and Saitti- 

ii’ in,A xl "' : > av jtli short, Boiis and x ifot.y Kim-;- 
Jiaii-i a lent Axles, of improved forms and proportions’ 
u it.h Colllngs Collars,or with .Mail Collars- ’ 

vry superior new Patent Taper A "lex vritj,' 
handsome bright Iron ^tfuie or ,«i voided 
in u is. Ten us low l'o r cash. 


-U 


W. TL S. having reason l.o b 
Inferior to iho w made bv him. 


reatly 

Axles 


,. . , t irequeuilyrepr'*S'ii ...., 1WW 

if his inak'‘, begs to notiiy Carriage Makers thau o.U A ;;b‘s mad'! by 
liim av marked on the shaft “.'-aimders, best Iron,” or ‘Van nd era’ 
Patentfwitli the date,; and that. Axles represented as made by 
liim ( 1 , 1-1 ,;o •morl'ol, are u '-u.t • '•'poor iml i a I ions, fibi'b,-ated from 

inferior, low-priced Iron, are o ty.ii ol vrreiehed workmanship, are 

q. MI , M , l , i)ii -, to use, and give eoiisi.uil. lioublc. 

’The |'o! low in"; i.e-sl imonials, with which W. 11. ,*aun<!e'-.; has been 

r. ,1 1 v the )iilenten wnose, name.; are appeinled t !i<*r<M«, n-r- 
Iitlie estimalioii in whieh Diiunders’ Axles are l«eid by the 

q speriiihl'- Cari'iago Makers in New \ oriental vicinity; 


"The under.--igim , . ■ 

having for many year s u ••• . a ivs ol o . 11 . btiuiid 
mre, for the beat classes ol Carriages, recommend tin 
lUibllo with full confidence as TUK Ui-.si- (Iviuuaoi-: - 
United States, and superior to any imported: 

\\Niod,Tomlinson & Co., Broadway Isa: 

.John K. Lawrence, 351 
Isaac Mix, Jr., 410 
Miner & Stevens,363 
1 . N T. Walters, Brooklyn, 1>. I. 

Levi Adams, Ilarlem 


'd, HU J'.ii/.ahefh ;d 
Clias. Bean isle ,y 

1 hompson,-.27 VVo'isu-i S' 
U m. Hartcrty, .'58 Ciinal Si. 
E..M.Mrattoii,lu8 Elizabeth -r 
1 hos. Duriilijg. Yorkvllh* " 


vorite Mail Axle; and ns 11 r ; .c iuamM:e.-fii 
of [ lie Oil Chamber drilled out of tie- l,.„| 
ile: end of the b siring, and is also tin- asi'ho,- 
i,ji the Mall and other Axl •:> which li.i . .• 

' V,m-- • ■ proof or New York Third Avnnc pr-u-t 
i ; v a l.n.-•• I. inn. g-wn: u ;;;. _ ML- pul'-ni;-;! ioie.-o . me-sds on 

tensivelv Lasted, are superseding the oid-->- l'orms. W, Ji. 

A ,;ies have* alw-iys been awarded the fir it preinimn when exhibit¬ 
ed’ for competition, and his new patent Taper Axle (patented June 
]'-'51,i is universally admitted to la- the best axle for light carriages 
ever produced; lor, although it is a ; strong as tin* Mail, and equally 
cxcliuh's road dust, and has a much longer le-aring, with 1 1*.*• ...m,- 
length of bun, yet, the I Inch patent Taper Box *mtonsure only i 
ii'.el;e-g ■ t s orA.-id-: diameter ‘it lh <• [•(/•{/•' •nil: (im it is evhleuiiv 
belter titled than any other for tin* smallest and shortest Hunt — 
Muinituclor. at f 1 a tlii.s. mi tin- lludyoi: Bive--, S’. Y, 

Orders solicit“d. Oetoln*r, 1855. 


J. S. & S. J. MO WRY, 

M A N U F ACTU It E It S O F 

SPRINGS 4 AILES, 

ALSO, 




CO; 3] 


GREEN VILE, (,'ONN. 

p. S_\ V3i make the following variety of case 

lianluiea AxIub: -riiu Taper, HiiUH'atnnt, B-.lt 
cnt.) long bolt), Screw Patent and Omnllraa, New York tmiirn 
cither hardened or steel laid. 

We have heen engaged some EIGHT YEARS in thu manufae" 
ture of Axles, and selling almost exclusively to first class carriage 
rnaker3 who manufacture their work exclusively to order, and not 
for transient custom, thereby knowing llie utility of our work be t¬ 
ter than those who do business otherwise. 

The iron we use hi the manufacture of our axles is made from 

n 


will h la v.T'Htgiu in Churn,.il lives, liitu luimmi;iv,l billots or 
'.'"Itorti »rwnui.. Mtw lgbd oiu of Um twlW Imr 
Inst'ki.l ,,1'l.ehi-; -.-.'I-!.l -l on, mill uiiut Is imrtluulmiy csoeutlnl In 
Um Patent Axl", prevents nil possibility ,,f lt o.jii short, wlikii is 
liable to occur v.hen tvolilcsl on. 

A d"s manurin', ored ,,r this quality ol" mat,erhtl certainly t ests 
more and are hot t- r titan those made from the. rolled mntcrhtl or 
hammered scrap, or even from JIROKBN CAJt AXLES. Indeed, 
we cannot put-cliasc a 

u N I F o R M M A T F R I A L 

unb .., worked as above, ihai 
V' arc dealing ,villi many 
Ing clii-s, yef we dn not claii 
imiker in iho UNION, or to i 
has Ic'cii ni'idf in A xlex, Imv 


s af all adapted f > 
naiiufactiirers in 
, t,o S'dl to every first class carriage 
ive mu*lo ever,/ iinprovemeul Unit 
o claim to sell ns good 


irtici imi 

at as low a figure nanny of our compositors for the sime mui-iial 
and llnisli, and do audeavo,- to sell our Mlmre, All of uur stock we 
warrant, and 'dam pour iminc on the same. W-- have and d. dgu 
keeping "ii h.md a larger stock of Axlos finished than any ilirec 
numufitetuivrs In the United States, of 

Case Hardened Axles. 

Therefore can be more prompt, in lining orders tor .same. We 
could filmb h a long list of testimonials, but as our goods Man ! on 
their own merits, we refrain from so doing. Wo are now prepared 
to till orders for all varieties of Spring aod will furnish a quality 
that will e unpare favorably with our Axles. 

fri?" All ctunmunu'ntionx tuhln- . rtl h> uj ns 
nltouc trill hr promptly attcmlfd to. 

Doc-1855.] J. S. k >S. J. M. 









THE COACH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


PLATED COACH TRIMMINGS. 


W PJIJ >1K m sinniiLC f| ,J 

28 Cannon Street, ■ 
BRID CxEPOR T, CONN ., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

COACH & SADDLERY 

HARD WARE 

[ 7 VERY VARIETY OF PLA- 
J-4 ted Trimmings for Coach, Ca- 
"lasli, and smaller Carriages, Fine 
Coaeli Lamps of various patterns, 
Bands, (new styles,) Handles, 
Curtain Rollers, Mouldings, Pole 
Crabs and Hooks, Buckles, &c. &c. 
Any of our Trimmings, Plated in 
Silver, Brass, or Princes’ Metal, 
are warranted to give satisfaction. 
Bridgeport, Oonn., duly 1855. 


Oldest & Largest Establishment 
of the kind in the United States, 

CHAELES .PEARL, j 


SAINT .LOUIS 






UtlSlili,; 


BOS WORTH, WELLS k €0., 

WHOLESALE & RETAIL DEALERS IN 

1 ARDTABE. CIIIEHY i SAMLERY, 

Carriage Springs & Hies, 

COACH VARNISH A TRIMMINGS, 

Glass, Paints, Oils and Dye Stuffs, 

Copper, Sheet Iron, Tin Ware, &c. 

NO.’s i> & 4, FRONT KTKKKT, 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


1 423 & 425 MAIN STREET, 

HO U G EKE E PS IE, N. Y. 

T AM CONSTANTLY GET TING UP NEW AND 
1 tasty Designs for Carriage Banda, which for Beau- 
ty and Chastity cannot be rivalled. Any new pat¬ 
terns made by sending me a description of them. 

Also manufacture the celebrated Princes’ Metal 
Bands. 

Also manufacture and have constantly on band a 
large and well seasoned stock of Bent Echoes,. Shafts, 
Poles, and Turned Spokes of the different varieties of 
Wood, and Seat Rounds of every style. 

Tjcems— Six months tor approved paper, or five per¬ 
cent, off for Gash. 

N. B. None but dealers supplied. 

July 1855. 


E-3 

37® Jk. O «□? c> 3rL IT. 

| Carner of Broadway Ashley St. 

W-Gi)l)W R\ & SCOTT 

Proprietors © Rianclmrd’s Patent, ’ 

Manufacture with care, - *w 
timber, the following Ain,- j 


Spokes of white oak and hickory, of all sizes and patterns, n- 
MvaRon^te Buggy Singletrees, Neck Yokes end Spring Bera 
Sm.no- Handle, from « to SI «. per doz. 
Bent I roof Shafts at 00 cts. pr. 

Bent Carriage Pohri, 75 eta. each. ,. , ...lui Wm-il 

Bent Felloes, KM in. and under, $1 75 set; for each additional .a 
of an inch, 25 cts. 

Buggy Bows, fi> cts. per set. 

Wagon “ 80 

nmn.™, iIiiIm, Mik ?l jn 

“ “ (i ~ 6 l £ “ 1 50 

■ •• “ 7 7)4 “ 1 80 

“ “ 8 to 9)4 “ 2 00 

" “ 10 tO 11)4 “ 2 50 

<• “ 12 to 13 “ 2 80 

Srinwilf bemSd'eto Vwp aanppW of the above articles always 

)J N. J B.—The highest price pnl<l for Oak and lllvY.ory SaYikcs and 
Plank. None hue the best quality of timber will be receiver. 

' Aug. 1855. 


SAMUEL F. PRATT, 


PASCAL P. 


-«r- 

PRATT, 


WM. P- LETCH WORTH. 







j \V. WHEELER. H- °- WATERS. 

FOREST CITY 

SPOKE & BENDING FACTORY- 

Wheeler & Waters, Proprietors. gg£j 

No. 7G, Ontario St, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mwul-.U-I-IJ-RKHS or CUT & BUST ra.Vri*. WlAWr*. I.-'"-'. TVlI-NClfi) • 
SPOKES, PORKS, iVg. 

fMJK FACILITIES FOR MANUFACTURING AKK SUCH A S 
Id to uanUlo us to nmiitrti wood works., r,- v< ; v ‘ 1 y •’V, 1 ' 1 1’.Vi i 1 .',’i.> )7i 

trade, Oil terms that, will not tall to n.-mloi cntli* .ni.a.i 

.. Ike.ory, 

countrv. Orders solicited. 

BIST OF PRICES: _ 

Spokes from 1 in. to 1).{ per hundred - _ % 

for Wagon* Omnibuss do. ' . \ L 

Bent Buggy felloes, per sett - - - * _ . 2 00 

“ Wagon 2 in., pci mu, • • ** 

Bows, per sett - - * * - * * , ( J. 

“ Wagon Bows, 5 to sett * .... 

Shafts, bent heel, per pair 

straight heel, per pair., 

Sulky, ( ;4 

Polos. 

N o v -1855. ---- 

' X>DE3Xj.^."V«r^a.H.353 

Spoke & Bending Factory. 

_m T-nm AT) 


plpp-i a! 


' _ N P RATT &CO 



I -A | 


U: j' - ' - 


vleliWoHH 


ii-1111 ,-rm wrni mf.q.-mi iczttjj. l. 




MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

SADDLERY, COACH & TRONIC HARDWARE, 

.Have ■removed to the Buff-Color Brick Store, No. .84 Terrace Street, 

Opposite the Western Hotel, and adjoining the Hardware Store of Messrs, Pratt & Co. 


[June 1855.] 

€ Iff A I» M AM’S 

Elastic Anti-Rattling 


john Mcelroy, propribtor. CARRIAGE SHALT L AS IENER. 


, n WING LEASED BY CARRIAGE FACTORY FOR A TERM 
11 v/"irs I am now devoting my whole ait.ention to Ihe nmnu- 
I wSi v description of Spokes, Hubs, Felloes, Slums, 
Poi©L r llhw-li tc fo' which for quality of timber and workman- 
shib LmmV itHimmssi'd in imv market, and which will be sold 

S&JSaSWSJSi.fmh. » M otnor e,AiUMbmont 

othor point In tho St ‘ iu - I IST 0F PIUCES: 

Spokes from 1 lu. to 2'.;, per .. ' S 

Bent Felloes l In. to 1 *. ] > •• . . J DV 

Bows, per sett ... . 

Wagon bows, (1 to tlie sett. . 1 2 d 

Shafts, bent heel . 55 

straight heel. 45 

Buggy Boles . vo 

Sulky Shafts, per pair.. . 75 

Buggy Hubs, unmorticcd . 87)4 

“ “ 11 ... 1 $ii x 

* 2 ITorso Wagon Hubs, oak.. 2 25 

Five per emit olHbr Cash. Orders .solicited. ’ AddreV.-i. 

JOHN McELBOY, Delaware, Ohio. 

Nov-1855. 




, T is ONLY ABOUT THREE MONTHS SINCE I FIRST PRE- 
1 hi ;ntld this valuable invention to Hie public. It is unanimously 
recommended in the highest terms by overy person who has tried 
it—already hundreds ofcertiflcui.es from Carriage Makers and gen¬ 
tlemen of tho first respectability, who are dally using It, in the 
Eastern, Western and Middle States, can bo shown, cordially re¬ 
commending its use by every one—it being an attainment long; 
desired. If applied to an old or new carriage, as directed in the j 
Instructions accompanying each package, I warrant it effectually 1 
to stop all rattling noise near tho shaft bolts; and it will firmly 
secure the bolts from loss, should the nut drop oil’. 

A trial must convince the most fastidious it is all I represent ii 
1 o be. ffcju* My terms are CASH. 

Wholesale, to Carriage Makers.$12 per do*, sett. 

Retail “ “ .$2 per sell. 

All orders promptly tilled. Address 

WM. S. CHAPMAN, Patentee and Proprietor, 

Oct. 1,1856. Cincinnati, 0. 


.JOHN T JE N N IS & € © ., 

IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 

Coach and Saddlery Hardware. 

iVu. 25 Water Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

IT AYE ALWAYS ON HAND A FULL STOCK OF EVERY DK- 
AA scuii’TtON of Coaeli Trimmings, cmbriudngitho latest, ami most 
approved styles and patterns, which they will sell at New 1 one 
and Philadelphia prices—consisting in part of— 

Enamelled and Oil-Dressed Leather; 
Dash, Collar and Fancy Enamelled ; 
Enamelled Cloths of all kinds; 

Wood Work of all descrip¬ 
tion; Cloths, Damasks, Cott- 
lines, Silk and Worsted Laces, Tas¬ 
sels, Silk Fringes, Carpet, Oil Cloths, 

Buckram, Jfoss and Ilnir; full assortment Prop.-!, Turned mid Plat, 
ctl Collars Stump Joints, Ivory Nails, &c., Ac., «fct. 

JOHN TENNIS. D. A. DANGLER. 
























__ T HE COACH-MAKERS’ MA G AZINE._ _ 

JHttsburgl) ^Utoertis incuts. |Ncm $)ork 3,buerths£mcnte. 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


Saddlery Hardware, Coach Trimmings, &c. 

NO. 137 WOOD STREET, PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ff$r THK PRICKS BELOW ARB SUBJECT TO 
CT3- 

M flW »rx Knameled Lea. large hides per ft.16>2 

“ *• “ fancy colors “ ..18 

“ “ “ Bil.& g’ld br’z .20 

“ Collar and Itnlllng Leather 44 . lfi}* 

u Daah Splits, t “ ,.10 

“ Enum’d Buck, 50 in. oxtra, pr yd.60 

“ “ Brills, “ “ “ .40 

“ “ Canvass, 5-1 “ “ .28 

Can l'urnlsh other cloths from 5 to 10 per cent, cheaper, If wanted. 

‘Fitch’s ’ New Haven Springs.per lb. 10 

Extra for French Head, If wanted,.per set, 25 

Rowland’s Philad. Springs...por lb II 

Extra, for French Heads, ....per set, 12,1-* 

Leas 5 per cent, on Rowland’s Springs, 

Silk Lace .per yard, 58 

Worsted Lace 2A in . 44 

“ “ 3 “ . ‘ rl 

Worsted and Silk Lace, 2>* in. -j? 

“ “ “ 3 “. 30 

„ “ 8. and P. “ . ‘ * 

Sillc “ “ ** ,v.:.. 5 

Less 15 por cent, on all Laces, 

IVE’S CONNECTICUT AXLES, VIZ 

Holt Mall, V/u in.per set, 4 00 

Inside screw, 1A in. “ 4 00 

Outside “ “ “ 1 50 

*‘ *' “ long slmnk. ** 5 50 

Iron Nut Taper Axles, 1A in, sol. col. “ 3 00 

Sil. Cap Nut “ “ “ “ “ 3 25 

Iron Nut, H. P. “ 44 ’* “ 3 25 

Sil. C. “ “ “ “ “ “ 3 60 

Iron Nut Taper “ “ case hard . “ 3 75 

Sil. O. “ “ “ “ “ 4 00 

Iron Nut II. P. “ “ “ “ 3 75 

Sll.C. “ “ “ “ “ 100 

All other sizes in proportion to 1A In. 

Stump Joints. A in.per doz. 1 12>* 


ANY FLUCTUATIONS THAT MAY OCCUR. 
i in. and less, of all the above Bands, same price, except lie- 
Hector rosette centre, sizes from 3A to 4 in. 15 cents oxtra. 
Patent Leather Pressing Machines, 2 pairs, dies, roller and 

stamps, per sot,. 10 00 

Patent Leather Pressing Machines, 4 pairs dies, roller and 

stamps per set,. 22 00 

Hand Presses, 2 sets dies, roller, and stamps .7 c,) 

Knob Hole Punches. 75 

Less 10 per’cent. 011 the above Presses. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS. 

$2.00 $2,10 $2.ao §2,30 $2,-10 $2.50 $2 CO $2 70. 

A W jt< 1 k. 2 . 2 ) 4 , 2A, 23i 2 V' 

*Q° *2,50 $2,GO $2.70 *2.80 $2,90 $f,00 

5-14 H *3,To $ 3,20 sa’30 S3/5!) $ 3 ,% 2 ' *’ 3 ’ 3 ’- 1 - 

5-16 M 3><, 3 A, 4, 4 /£, 5. 


JOHN P. JUBE. I 

83 Bowery, N. Y„ I 

Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of choice 11 

SADDLERY & COACH HARDWARE, 

Together with a well selected Stock of the most ap¬ 
proved Manufacturer’s 

PATENT LEATHER. 

Japanned Curtain Cloth, Warranted Steel Springs, I 
Patent, Half Patent and Plain Axles, Bolts of Superior 1 
Quality, Hubs, Spokes, Bent Rims, Shafts, Polos and 1 
Tap Bows, Coach Varnish and Japan, Curled Hair I 
Moss, <fcc, [June 1855. 


S. B. IlOBY.] 


[S. A. STEVENS. 


SIDHEY B. ROBY & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


$3,23 $2,38 $3,50 $3,63 $3,75 $.3,88 $(,03 $1,13 

. &* &%> $$6 km £,25 3M ’ m ’ w 


TIRE BOLTS. 

3-16, all sizes. 

Square Head and Counter sun’: same price as Carriage Bolts. Pri- 
_., c cs abovo are for 100 bolts. 20 per cent, off all the abovo bolts. 
Piant’s Connecticut BoU a cost about 33 per cent, less than Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Axle Clips, Nos. 0 ,1 and 2.por doz. 50 

2, ... “ 56 

c rut rt Less 20 per cent, on clips. 

Shackles, Clip Connections, .‘....per do/,, pr. 12 00 

No.l,. H “ 10 00 

„ .. 7 ... “ 9 60 

cheap.. “ 7 20 

Polo Lyes, “ 1,2 . 1 00 

Less 15 per cent, on Shackles ami Pole Eyes. 


! SADDLERY & COACH HARDWARE, 1 

NO. 67 STATE STREET, | 

It O OlIE S TE It, N. Y. 

S \ n n t pr>v Japanned Ware of all kinds, Tin do.. Brass Pla- 3 

OADDLERY,. ted <lo, Silver Tlatoil do. Saddles, Bridles, Col- rSf. 
lars, Boor’s Hair, Varnish, Ac., Ornaments of all kinds. ■ 

fjo A rn T i a i? mv A W End Leather, End Cloths, Colored | 
JACII i.J.AED\\ AltL. do., Colored Leathers, Oil Cloths, I 

Broad Cloths, Hubs, Spokes, Felloes, Bows, Axles, Springs, Ac., «•«. I 
Bc )lts and Bands, [June logo . | 

NATIi’L WRIOIIT, JOHN WOODWARD, Jr., WM. W. HILL. ^ 

NATH’T wRIGHtX^ Co., I 


Le>s 5 per cent, on the above Joints. 

Sl ump Joints. A in, extra,.jser doz 125 

“ 9-16 ’* “ . “ 1 37 

“ “ A ‘ . “ 1 50 

Pittsburgh borings, .por lb. in 

“ Axles. “ y 

Less 5 per cent, on Pittsburgh Springs and Axles. 

Brass Boston Bands, v. It. per set 38 

•• •• light .. * 44 

“ “ “ common. ♦» m 

“ * ** heavy.“ 75 

“ Pl.lUd’u *• x.lt. u 

“ •* ** light. * 4 63 

•• " common. •* 75 

“ “ •• heavy. 44 l.O) 

“ Jersey Mall “ light. “ 63 

“ •• •• common. ‘ 75 

•* “ •• heavy..... “ 1,00 

Screw Cap, Japanned, Brass Fronts,. 44 1 25 

“ “ all over “ 44 1 75 

“ “ “ Silver . “ 2 25 

" 44 Japanned ’ i “ . 44 l 50 

Silver Boston Bands,x.lt. “ 66 

44 44 ** light. Ct 

•* “ “ common. 72 

“ “ “ heavy. •» l 00 

“ Phllad’tt “ x.lt. “ (H 

44 44 “ light. “ 85 

“ “ 44 common. “ l oo 

“ 4 * 44 heavy. “ l 38 

“Jersey Mail 44 light. 44 85 

“ “ “ common. 44 l 

44 “ 44 heavy. 44 I 38 

“ KeUector Mall B’s. rosette centre. 44 2 25 

44 44 “ plain 44 . 44 2 00 


6 in. and l 

L" v :: 

6A “ 

6 K; 4 


NEWARK MORTICED HUBS. 

.per set, 


Belawaie Spokes, an ext a article' iii'Vn'.Vi'iid''’iVs.s.’.’. 4 * 

Best Eosiern Malleable Iron.pci 


! Ivory Head Nalls,No. I. 


.per lb 

.per gro. 


i lv ,V ry 1 ! ull rV > Handles.,.per pr. from 1 10 to * 

.. i"“ .. . " “ 1 00 “ 1 20 

“ UohU Screws, ZZIZrEZZ™* 10 “ a »“ * “ 

Silver and Brass, Plain and embossed, Props and Nuts, pr net 18 

Silver Cliasod Props and Nuts,. *• i go 

Jap. Sil.and Brass Lining Nails,.per paper, 6 

Sil. Band Nails, solid heads,.per gro. 28 , 

Brass “ “ 44 “ . 4 ‘ 25 

Brass and Silvor Stump Joints,.per doz. 4 60 

Blake’s Japanned Knobs, No. 3,.. per gro. 66 

44 “ 44 “2.. “ 60 

Brass Cap]»etl 44 44 2 &3... “ 75 

Silver 44 44 44 2 i 3,.. 44 80 

fn ls ?>’ p‘°ths, Bamasks, Param-ttas, Curtain Silks, Worsted and 
fei’k iilnges, Holder Tassels, Hammer Cloth amt Hug Erluges, 
*c..of an colors and (lualltles; Oil Cloth Carpet all widths, Var- 
nlsh, lacks, Curled Hair, Silver Lamps, Polo Yokes, and Hooks. 

.v- 1fc -;!u anJ ? ver ything else used by Carriage Manufacturers. 

.VA e ? b °ve prices arc nett cash, also freight added, at the 
rate ol IK cts per lb., and a commission of 2A per cent. If tlmois 
wanted, an additional 5 per cent, is added for i months. 

[June 1855.] 


“ Jersey Mail 44 


iBXjUUKHKS 

^H|| 

r . : • • - 


Removal! CARRIAGE TRIMIIINGS, 


I !!. T. LEECII, Jit., 

IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

i Saddlery Hardware, Carriage Harness, 

AND T R U N K T R I M MINGS, 

l No. 127, formerly 131, Wood Street., 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

I 1 \ASH, COLLAR, RAILING & BLACK. EN- 
|1 1 1 araellecl Leather, and every description of fan- 
| cy Colored Leather and Enamelled Cloth of all kinds, 
I Bows, bent Felloes, Shafts, Hubs and Spokes of 
I Eastern manufacture, Deer Hair, Moss, Curled 
S Hair, Black Leather and Coach Varnish, Saddler’s 
1 Tools, &c., also, Springs and JVxles, at Marmfactu- 
■ rer’s prices. 

I Fob-1855. 


S, & % 

MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS & DELEUS IN 


Importers, Manufacturers &. Dealers In 

Coach and Saddlery Hardwaie, 

321 BROADWAY, CORNER HAMILTON ST., 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

"mta.& hoakeT 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


U11LE1Y&C1AGII& 11TA1E eiftIH! VAlNIMi*. 


AND CARRIAGE TRIMMINGS, 

In all their Variety, 

No. 79 Beckman St,, New ITork. 


rjTHJd subscribers having removed from tlieir old 
1. stand on Pearl street, to the new and commodious 
Ware House, No. 79 Beckman St., are now prepared 
to offer to dealers the most complete assortment of 
Goods in their line, to be found in any house in the 
United States. 

Their facilities for manufacturing and importing are 
not excelled by any. 

Terms —6 months, with satisfactory references, or 
5 per cent, discount for Cash. 

June 1855. P. & T. HAYDEN. 


.SO DNIVKRR'.LT.Y I'KJ.ERR.VTJU) FOR THKI1C DURABILITY AND IlUIJ.LI.VM'V. 

Bout Wearing Body Varnish.*5 75 ) 

44 Hard Drying Body Varnish. 5 /.•> per Ballon Cash uet.t. j 

“ Elastic. Carriage Varnish. n 00 on delivery In N. York 

“ Black Julian Varnish. 5 00 t or Cincinnati, in 1,2 & 

Black Enamel Varnish for res to- I 5 gallon tins, free oi 

ring old Leather Tops. 5 00 I charge. 

“ Japan Gold Size. :J 60 J 


FILLING UP. 

This article has completely superseded the use 


land, and Is found milte, as cheap. 

In parcels of 5. 10 & 25 lbs... ip ,o s yi jb 

Jn barrels of 100, 200 & 300 lbs. ^ •• 

Also a hue assortment of the"’very "best Colors 
especially for Coach Painters’ use." 

ACI14NTH FOR THE UN1TKD STATES: 

AUOLPHUS K EPPEUMANN, 110 Clunulwra St., New Vovk, 
merly Messrs. II. L. Uoutli it Sods. 

\VlLSON i\; 1IAVBKN Clnelnnaii, (»! ( |o. 

Nov-1855. 


























































